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THE    RENUNCIATION. 


CHAPTER  I. 

O  night,  who  art  so  courteous  nnto  all 
^hj  should'st  thoa  thua  afflicting  prove  to  me  ? 
Let  every  creature  else  a  frieod  thee  call, 
A  bitter  foe,  alas!  /find  in  tliee. 

MICBAEl   DRAYTON. 


On  a  wet,  dark,  and  windy  night,  early  in 
the  month  of  April,  a  tradesman  and  his  wife 
were  returning  home  in  high  spirits  from  wit- 
nessing at  the  Cheltenham  Theatre,  the  first 
dramatic  representation  they  had  attended  for 
upwards  of  five  and  twenty  years.  They  were 
not  inhabitants  of  the  town,  but  accidental 
visitors,  whom  the  news  of  the  approaching 
marriage  of  their  son  had  enticed  from  their 
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village  shop  to  be  present  at  the  joyful  cere- 
mony.    Every  thing  was  new  to  them,  and 
though  far  from  young,  every  thing  appeared 
delightful.     The  play,  which  had  been  full  of 
rant,    bustle,    and   shew,   so   engrossed   their 
thoughts,  and  furnished  them  with  so  much  to 
say,  that  for  a  while  they  seemed  to  have  for- 
gotten a  poor  little  apprentice  girl,  who,  half 
asleep,  was  with  diflSculty  keeping  pace  with 
them.     Dazzled  by  the  occasional  glare  of  the 
lamps,  bufietted  by  the  wind   and  rain,  and 
sometimes    involved  in   what,   comparatively, 
might  be  called  total  obscurity,  she  at  length 
stumbled  and   fell,  uttering    a   plaintive   crj^, 
which,  however,  the  sound  of  a  passing  car- 
riage, and  the  turbulence  of  the  blast,  united 
in  preventing  her  friends  from  hearing.     They 
proceeded  on  their  way,  unconscious  of  what 
had  happened  to  her ;  whilst  she,  frightened  at 
the  prospect  of  being  deserted,  made  an  eflFort  to 
rise,  and  was  preparing  regardless  of  some  trifling 
hurts  she  had  received,  to  run  after  them  as  ex- 
peditiously as  the  darkness  would  permit ;  when 
her  steps  were  arrested  by  the  firm  grasp  of  a 
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powerfiil  hand,  and  her  blood  was  ahnost  fro- 
zen in  her  veins  on  hearing  close  to  her  ear  the 
words — (uttered  in  a  whisper,  which  though 
inaudible  to  others,  tp  her  was  but  too  dis- 
tinct). '*  Silence — or  you  die  !^'  She  shook 
in  every  limb,  but  made  no  resistance,  nor 
even  moved  except  to  shrink  instinctively  from 
the  stranger's  hold.  He  was  aware  of  the  in- 
voluntary movement,  but  relaxed  not  the  force 
of  his  pressure,  though  as  he  made  her  walk 
beside  him,  he  had  all  the  appearaQce  to  those 
who  met  and  might  look  at  him,  of  one  who 
was  kindly  up-holding  and  assisting  a  weary 
child*  No  remarks  were  made,  nothing  extraor- 
dinary was  suspected,  for  so  intimidated  was 
the  bewildered  girl,  and  so  irresistible  appeared 
to  her  the  coercive  power  of  her  resolute  guide, 
that  if  she  thought  at  all,  she  thought  every 
effort  to  escape  him  would  be  vain.  No  traces 
of  her  former  companions  were  any  longer  to 
be  seen,  for  the  stranger  had  early  forsaken  the 
main  street ;  and  after  walking  some  time  down 
a  narrow  and  dark  alley,  had  led  his  reluctant 
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charge  towards  the  back  entrance  of  a  house  of 
public  resort ;  an  inn,  or  rather,  a  respectable 
hotel.  Few  persons  were  about,  and  the  stairs 
by  which  they  ascended  were  obscurely  lighted, 
and  evidently  destined  for  the  use  of  the  domes^ 
tics.  On  the  second  floor,  they  came  to  a  long 
passage,  with  doors  opening  into  separate  rooms 
on  each  side.  One  of  the  furthest  of  these, 
the  stranger  cautiously,  but  without  knocking, 
opened,  and  instantly  turning  and  locking  it 
after  him,  advanced  with  his  trembUng  com- 
panion towards  a  table,  on  which  lights  were 
burning,  and  at  which  sat  a  lady  still  young 
and  rather  pretty,  reading.  The  room  was 
carpetted,  and  having  but  momentarily  raised 
her  eyes  on  his  approach,  she  neither  heard  nor 
saw  the  little  stranger,  till  pointing  towards 
her  with  one  hand,  whilst  with  the  other  he  still 
securely  held  her,  he  said  in  a  subdued  voice — 
^  Mary  look  !— but  hush  !" 

The  lady  hastily  cast  a  glance  as  he  directed, 
and  starting  forward  in  extreme  agitation,  ex- 
clidmed. 
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'*  Oh  Heaven !  who  b  she  ?  why  have  you 
brought  her  here  ?  What  purpose  is  she  to 
answer  ?" 

'^  Mary^  Mary,  be  prudent !  say  nothing 
more  now,  but  tell  me,  is  your  room  ready  ? 
Has  the  chambermaid  done  all  there  is  to  do 
in  it  to-night  ?'* 

«  Yes.' 

^^  Then  take  this  child  thither,  and  let  her 
sleep  upon  the  sofa  covered  by  my  doak." 

The  lady  hesitated — looked  at  him,  then  at 
the  pale  child,  and  seemed  perplexed  beyond 
expression.  Observing  this,  he  went  round  to 
her,  led  her  to  a  distant  part  of  the  room,  and 
held  a  whispering  conference  ^dth  her  of  some 
duration.  Meanwhile  the  terrors  of  the  httle 
girl  (whose  name  was  Agnes),  had  abated, 
though  they  were  by  no  means  banished. 

Simple,  timid,  and  utterly  ignorant  of  the 
world ;  unused  to  act,  almost  to  think  for  her- 
self, she  was  in  a  state  of  bewilderment  par- 
taking more  of  tlie  nature  of  an  agitating  dream, 
ilian  of  waking,  conscious  reality.    Who  was 
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she  with  ?  Why  had  she  been  brought  there  ? 
and  why  was  she  detained?  She  had  an  indis- 
tinct apprehension  they  were  not  of  that  de- 
scription of  persons  whom  she  had  been  ac- 
customed to  call  good.  She  thought  of  the 
worth  and  kind-heartedness  of  the  protectors 
from  whom  she  had  been  so  inexplicably  torn, 
and  large  drops  fell  from  her  eyes ;  whilst  a 
gloom,  an  oppression  weighed  upon  her  spirits, 
that  enfeebled  alike  her  mental  and  bodily  facul- 
ties. She  could  scarcely  stand,  and  with  diffi- 
culty refrained  from  throwing  herself  on  the 
ground,  and  venting  aloud  in  sobs  and  moans, 
the  deep  distress  inflicted  by  so  heavy  and  un- 
looked  for  a  blow. 

Suddenly  an  end  was  put  to  the  mysteiious 
dialogue  of  the  lady  and  her  companion,  by  a 
light,  but  smart  tap  at  the  room  door.  Agnes 
with  the  quickness  of  thought,  was  drawn,  or 
rather  snatched  up,  and  carried  by  the  stranger 
into  the  adjoining  bed-chamber.  A  night  lamp 
was  dimly  burning  on  the  chimney-piece,  by 
means  of  which  he  made  her  observe  a  sofa,  on 
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wVucb,  she  might  if  she  chose,  lie  down  and 
sleep :  "  but,'*  added  he,  in  a  suppressed,  yet 
peremptory  tone,  ^'  if  you  make  the  slt^test 
noise,  beware  of  the  consequence!  remember 
what  I  say,  and  for  your  own  sake,  be  careful; 
— good  night." 

The  silent  tears  of  Agnes  gushed  out  afresh, 
and  the  stranger  lefl  her ;  but,  not  till  he  had 
examined  the  door  leading  into  the  passage, 
locked  it,  and  taken  away  the  key. 

When  alone,  the  harassed  child  sank  upon 
the  resting-place  appointed  her,  and  burpng 
her  face  in  her  hands,  wept  long  and  plento- 
ously.  She  now  and  then  heard  voices  in  the 
adjoining  room,  as  of  persons  speaking  cheer- 
fully, and  even  gaily ;  but  she  neither  distin* 
guished,  nor  sought  to  do  so,  the  purport  of 
their  conversation ;  her  heart  was  too  full  for 
idle  curiosity,  too  sad  for  hope,  too  apprehen- 
sive  even  for  sleep,  late  as  was  the  hour,  and 
wearied  as  she  had  long  felt.  One  of  her  prin- 
cipal grievances  was  the  sensation  of  abject 
fear,  she  was  conscious  of  experiencing  when- 
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ever  she  was  menaced  by  her  stern  oppres- 
sor. 

**  Oh  what  wickedness,"  she  mentally  cried, 
^^  he  might  make  me  commit !"  The  thought 
drew  her  from  her  seat  to  her  knees,  and  she 
prayed  fervently,  though  simply,  that  she  might 
be  preserved  from  doinff  as  well  as  from  suf- 
ferinff  evil.  The  act  composed  and  soothed 
her,  and  as  she  still  knelt,  her  head  dropt 
upon  the  sofa,  and  she  insensibly  fell  asleep. 

ITiis  interval  of  tranquiUity,  however,  was  not 
long.  She  was  awakened  by  the  voice  she 
most  dreaded,  and  heard  herself  addressed  in 
these  words : 

"  Get  up,  and  follow  me  into  the  next 
room : — but  first  listen  to  me  attentively.  You 
are  going  a  long  journey,  under  the  care  of  a 
person  you  must  implicitly  obey  in  every  par- 
ticular. She  has  authority  to  treat  you  with 
severity  or  indulgence  according  as  your  per- 
verseness  or  docility  may  deserve.  Before  Ion 
you   will  see  me   again :    meanwhile   I   have 

nothing    further    to  add  except   this, — make 
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no  complaints,  nor,  at  your  peril,  even  allude 
to  the  events  of  this  night ! — Do  you  under- 
stand me  ?'* 

A  faint  **  yes"  escaped  from  her  quivering 
lips,  and  he  then  drew  back  a  few  steps  to  give 
place  to  the  lady,  who  at  that  moment  entered. 
She  made  Agnes  exchange  her  bonnet  for  one 
of  black  beaver,  and  her  cotton  shawl  for  a 
cloth  cloak,  both  as  exactly  suited  to  her  size 
as  if  they  had  originally  been  intended  for 
her.  This  done,  she  was  once  more  introduced 
into  the  sitting  room,  and  there  beheld  another 
stranger;  a  female  fashionably  attired,  with 
large  dark  eyes,  very  black  but  regular  brows, 
a  high  colour,  white  teeth,  and  a  small  tunied- 
up  nose.  She  was  standing  as  if  on  the  point  of 
departing:  but  on  perceiving  Agnes  paused 
some  moments,  and  then  in  a  language  wholly 
unintelligible  to  the  child,  spoke  two  or  three 
sentences  very  fast,  took  her  smilingly  by  the 
hand,  made  sundry  graceful  inclinations  to  the 
lady  and  gentieman,  and  quitted  the  room. 

It   was  some  relief  to  Agnes  to  leave  her 
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lawless  captor  behind,  and  she  conformed  to 
the  rapid  movements  of  her  new  guide  without 
requiring  to  be  urged.  They  ascended  another 
flight  of  stairs,  and  soon  came  to  a  room  that 
presented  a  very  curious  spectacle.  Every 
chair,  every  table,  every  part  even  of  the  floor 
was  covered  with  band-boxes  or  packing-casses 
of  different  dimensions,  some  still  open,  and 
only  half  filled  ;  others  corded  and  ready  for 
removal.  The  contents  of  such  as  were  exposed 
to  view,  consisted  of  artificial  flowers,  feathers, 
gauzes,  ribbons,  blonde  lace,  &c.  and  the 
remainder,  probably  held  objects  of  a  similar 
description.  On  the  bed  lay  a  very  small 
white  lap-dog,  and,  as  being  the  only  unoccu- 
pied space  remaining,  beside  him  was  deposited 
a  tray  containing  part  of  a  loaf,  plates,  glasses, 
knives  and  forks,  a  decanter  of  water,  and  a 
half-empty  bottle  of  wine.  A  young  woman, 
dark,  lank,  plain  and  very  untidy,  yet  with 
some  attempt  at  smartness,  was  busily  engaged 
in  finishing  the  packing. 
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The  new  comer,  taking  no  further  notice  of 
Agnes  flew  to  her  dog,  and  caressed  him 
most  fondly;  spoke  with  her  accustomed 
volubility  to  the  young  assistant,  whom  she 
seemed  to  be  reproving  for  her  dilatoriness ) 
and  finally,  casting  off  her  gay  bonnet  and 
expensive  shawl,  and  putting  on  a  large  apron, 
she  applied  herself  with  such  dexterity  and 
promptness  to  complete  the  labour,  that  in  a 
very  short  time  the  room  was  nearly  cleared, 
and  what  remained  to  be  done  it  was  evident 
might  be  left  to  the  subordinate. 

Unexhausted  by  her  exertions,  Madame  then 
removed  the  tray  from  its  unseemly  station  to 
the  table,  and  drew  forth  from  a  covered  basket 
some  cold  meat  and  a  large  plain  cake.  Agnes 
was  beckoned  forward,  and  invited  to  eat ;  the 
dog  invited  himself;  the  mistress,  talking  all 
the  time,  completed  a  very  substantial  repast ; 
the  maid,  whilst  still  pursuing  her  occupation 
snatched  a  portion  at  intervals  of  what  was 
intended  for  her ;  and  when  all  was  satisfied,  the 
fragments  were  collected  and  replaced  in  the 
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basket^  and  Madame  prepared  herself  to  go  to 
rest.  It  was  evident  that  she  had  no  intention 
to  undress  entirely,  probably  from  being  in 
expectation  of  an  early  summons  to  begin  her 
journey  5  she  merely  tied  a  handkerchief  round 
her  head  and  substituted  a  wrapper  for  her 
upper  garment.  The  maid,  with  somewhat 
less  ceremony,  accoutred  herself  also  for  the 
nighty  and  was  allowed  to  lie  down  beside  her 
mistress;  and  Agnes  had  a  pillow  and  some 
warm  covering  given  to  her,  with  signs  to 
arrange  for  herself  abed  upon  chairs — sofa  there 
was  none. 

It  was  yet  profoundly  dark,  when  the  shrill 
barking  of  the  dog,  and  the  gruflF  voice  of  a 
man,  accompanied  by  repeated  raps  at  the 
chamber  door,  awoke  the  whole  party.  He 
provided  them  with  a  lighted  candle,  and  made 
them  understand  that  they  must  immediately 
send  down  their  baggage,  and  lose  no  time  in 
following  it.  The  two  Frenchwomen  were 
ready  in  five  minutes,  and  whilst  the  man  who 
called  them  was  assisting  a  porter  to  load  him- 
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self  with  some  of  the  most  cumbersome  of  the 
boxes,  Madame  hinted^  in  broken  English,  an 
ardent  desire  for  a  dish  of  coffee. 

"  Coffee  ?*'  repeated  the  fellow,  with  a  grin, 
^^Lord  love  you,  mistress!  you  had  best  go 
back  to  France,  if  you  expect  to  find  coffee  at 
an  inn  at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning." 

There  was  no  redress ;  poor  Madame  arched 
her  black  brows,  shrugged,  muttered  to  her- 
self, "  Quel  ckien  cThomme !"  and  gave  the 
matter  up. 

At  length,  the  packing-cases  and  band-boxes, 
which  though  they  occupied  much  space,  were 
light,  all  found  their  proper  station  about  the 
coach^  and  the  three  females  entered  the  vehi- 
cle, upon  condition,  however,  that  as  Madame 
had  introduced  a  supernumerary  passenger,  the 
maid  should  repair  to  the  outside,  if  her  place 
should  be  wanted. 

It  was  a  cold,  drizzling,  gloomy  morning, 
and  Madame,  shuddering  and  looking  misera- 
ble, drew  up  both  the  glasses,  wrapt  herself 
round  in  her  ample  cloak,  and  taking  *^  le  cher 
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petit  Fan/an''  on  her  knees,  put  her  feet  upon 
the  vacant  seat  opposite,  and  leant  back  in 
hopes  of  another  nap.  The  maid,  who  what- 
ever her  exterior  might  promise,  was  splendidly 
distinguished  by  the  classical  elegance  of  her 
name — Athenais — sat  sometime  silent,  and  yet 
more  miserable  than  her  mistress,  for  the  mo- 
tion of  the  carriage  affected  her  so  disagreeably, 
that  before  they  had  proceeded  two  miles,  she 
was  forced  to  get  upon  the  box  beside  the 
coachman,  with  what  protection  an  umbrella 
could  afford  her,  in  addition  to  the  various 
shawls  and  tippets,  Madame  good-naturedly 
handed  out  to  her. 

At  different  places  on  the  road  they  took  up 
two  other  travellers,  much  to  the  annoyance  of 
the  Frenchwoman,  who  had  hoped  for  the  per- 
manent possession  of  the  opposite  seat  as  a 
resting-place  for  her  feet.  Such,  however,  was 
the  easy  hilarity  of  her  nature,  that  finding  the 
new  passengers  sociable  persons,  who  spoke 
her  own  language  fluently,  she  soon  reconciled 
herself  to  their  admission,  and  gaily  entering 
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into  conversation  with  them,  became  perfectly 
content. 

Agnes  it  will  be  believed,  was  a  mere  nullity 
to  the  whole  party.      No  longer  under  the  in- 
fluence of   terror,   she  was  somewhat  in  the 
state  of  one  whom  a  heavy  blow  had  stupified. 
She  looked  without  seeing ;  she  heard  voices 
without  knowing  whence  they  came ;  in  short, 
she  had  so  precisely  the  air  that  either  deep 
distress,  (so  rare  at  her  time  of  life)  or  natural 
imbecihty  would  give,  that  one  of  the  gentle- 
men,   a    middle-aged  observant  person,  after 
regarding  her  attentively  some  time,  became 
curious  to   ascertain  to  which  of   these  two 
causes  was  to  be  ascribed  the  singularity  of 
her  aspect. 

"  Where  do  you  come  from,  my  dear  V  in- 
quired he. 

She  made  no  answer,  for  she  was  not  aware 
that  he  had  addressed  her.  He  repeated  the 
question,  and  gently  touched  her  arm,  to  excite 
her  attention.    The  whole  countenance  then 
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changed;  a  slight  colour  tinged  her  cheeks, 
and  her  eyes  evinced  intelligence.  She  said 
she  came  from  Cheltenham  :  but  at  the  mo- 
ment she  uttered  this  brief  sentence,  she  felt 
her  foot  pressed  by  Madame^  and  looking  to- 
wards her,  saw  a  quick  frown  pass  across  her 
brow,  that  plainly  indicated  displeasure  at  her 
having  spoken.  The  stranger,  unconscious  of 
what  had  passed,  being  so  placed  that  he  could 
not  see  the  face  of  Madame,  pursued  his  inter- 
rogations. 

"And  why  do  you  look  so  sad,  my  poor 
child  ?"  added  he ;  "  have  you  left  any  friends 
you  are  regretting  to  part  from  ?" 

The  enquiry  came  too  near  the  truth,  and 
Agnes  would  have  been  unable  to  answer  it, 
even  had  the  fear  of  Madame  exerted  no  in- 
fluence over  her.  She  sighed  from  the  bottom 
of  her  heart,  her  eyes  filled  with  tears,  and  she 
put  her  head  out  of  the  window,  to  avoid  being 
looked  at  or  spoken  to  again; 

The  stranger  forbore  molesting  her  any  fur- 
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ther,  persuaded  that  he  had  discovered  the 
source  of  her  melancholy,  for  which,  as  he 
knew  no  remedy  but  time,  he  thought  it  best 
to  leave  her  to  its  influence. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

WpII  do'at  thou  hide  from  common  *ij(lit 
Thy  close  intrigues,  too  bnd  lo  bear  the  light. 

I  do  Dot  think  ao  fair  an  outward. 
Such  foul  stulT  vithin 
Endoira  ■  mail  but  him. 


Meanwhile,  at  Cheltenham,  the  distress 
occafdoned  by  the  disappearance  of  the  child 
was  extreme,  and  greatly  s^ravated  to  her 
recent  protectors,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Blake,  by  the 
reproaches  they  poured  upon  themselves  for 
their  neglect  of  the  little  creature  in  their  way 
home  fivm  the  theatre.  Hour  after  hour  dur- 
ing the  night  the  good  old  man,  sometimes 
alone,  sometimes  accompanied  by  his  son, 
paced  up  and  down  the  prindpal  street,  and 
occasionally  through    others    leading  into  it, 
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watching  eagerly  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  som^ 
form  resembling  little  Agnes.  As  soon  as  the 
day  was  sufficiently  advanced^  he  went,  still 
attended  by  his  son,  and  this  time  by  his  dis- 
consolate wife  also,  to  lay  his  complaint  before 
the  magistrate,  and  to  solicit  advice  how  to 
proceed.  Hand-bills  were  immediately  prepar- 
ed, sent  to  the  press,  and  posted  up  at  every 
quarter  of  the  town.  In  these,  her  person,  age 
and  dress  were  minutely  described.  The  crier 
was  employed  to  offer  a  reward,  (large  for  a 
man  in  Blake's  humble  circumstances)  to  who- 
ever would  give  information  concerning  her. 
In  short,  every  measure  was  adopted,  usual  on 
such  occasions,  and  deemed  likely  to  produce  a 
discovery.  But  so  skilfully  had  the  stranger 
conducted  his  nefarious  plan,  that  not  the 
slightest  indication  of  the  child's  fieite  could  be 
obtained.  He  showed  himself  in  the  streets 
and  libraries  as  usual ;  and  listened,  with  an 
air  of  interest,  in  common  with  others,  to  the 
hoarse  voice  of  the  crier  proclaiming  the  extra- 
ordinary disappearance  of  Agnes  Danvers,  a 
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child  of  eleven  years,  with  light  brown  hair, 
and  dark  eyes,  slim  and  rather  tall,  and  wearing 
a  straw  bonnet  and  flowered  shawl. 

Both  these  he  well  knew  to  have  been  se- 
curely disposed  of  in  his  drawing  room  fire ; 
and  no  other  traces  remained  by  which  he 
could  possibly  become  implicated  as  an  agent 
in  the  afiair. 

In  a  few  days  the  shock  and  the  wonder  ex- 
cited by  so  unusual  an  event  subsided :  but 
upon  the  spirits  and  the  future  happiness  of 
Blake  and  his  wife,  it  effected  a  very  mournful 
and  lasting  change.     They  had  known  the  poor 
girl  from  her  earliest  childhood,  and  though 
she  had  not  always  lived  with  them,  they  had 
Tiniformly  felt  anxious  for  her  welfare  and  hap- 
piness.    Her  employment  under  their  roof  was 
light  and  easy;  she  assisted  Mrs.    Blake    in 
plaiting  straw  for   the  bonnets  with  which  it 
was  her  profession  to  supply  the  neighbour- 
hood, or  aided  the  husband  in  serving  some  of 
the  minor  customers,  who,    on  market  days, 
thronged  around  his  counter.     Her  humility, 
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her  sweet  temper^  and  her  anxious  endeavours 
to  render  herself  useful,  had  entirely  won  the 
hearts  of  the  worthy  pair;  and  no  child  of 
their  own  could  have  been  treated  with  more 
kindness  than  they  invariably  manifested  to- 
wards their  "good  Uttle  Agnes/* 

It  was  lamentable  that  the  recent  proof  they 
had  given  of  their  affection,  in  bringing  her  so 
unnecessarily  toCheltenham  should  have  turned 
out  so  fatally ;  and  the  play — ^that  abominable 
play!  How  bitterly  did  they  regret  having 
taken  her  to  it — nay,  having  even  gone  to  it 
themselves.  It  was  the  intoxicating  amuse- 
ment they  had  derived  from  it  that  had  occap- 
sioned  their  temporary  forgetfulness  of  their 
helpless  companion ;  and  such  was  their  own 
sorrow  and  contrition,  that  no  possible  induce- 
ment would  ever  have  engaged  them  to  enter  a 
theatre  again.  Many  persons,  pitying  their 
distress,  went  to  see  them,  some  with  offers  of 
pecuniary  assistance,  others  merely  to  condole 
with  them. 

Amongst  the  rest,  was  a  lady  well  known  to 
the  authors  of  poor  Agnes's  misfortune.     On 
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her  return  from  her  charitable  visit,  having 
occasion  to  pass  their  hotel,  she  determined  to 
take  the  present  opportunity  of  calling  upon 
them.  She  was  received  with  the  customary 
demonstrations  of  satis&ction,  and  a  lively 
conversation  ensued,  in  the  course  of  which 
sundry  local  rumours,  such  as  Cheltenham  and 
all  pther  watering  places  afford,  were  freely 
discussed.  At  last,  some  imperceptible  link 
in  the  chain  of  her  ideas,  brought  back  to  the 
visitor's  mind  the  poor  broken-hearted  Blakes. 

**  I  must  tell  you,**  cried  she,  suddenly 
changing  the  subject  of  discourse,  '^  where  I 
have  been  this  morning.  I  was  so  sorry  for 
those  unhappy  people  who  have  lost  their  little 
^1,  that  I  found  out  where  they  live,  and 
went  to  see  them." 

Mrs.  Marchmont,  the  lady  to  whom  this 
was  addressed,  felt  her  fece  in  a  glow  which  she 
judged  it  expedient  to  conceal  by  busying  her- 
self in  looking  for  a  glove  on  the  floor.  The 
countenance  of  her  brother,  Mr.  Wharton,  un- 
derwent no  change.  Hieir  visitor  thus  went  on: 

*^  They  seem .  very  respectable  and  right- 
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her  under  the  protection  of  one  of  their  fietmilv^ 
and  for  the  last  few  years^  under  their  own. 
"  We  always  loved  her,"  said  poor  Mrs.  Blake, 
"  even  when  we  saw  her  but  seldom ;  since  she 
has  lived  with  us,  she  has  become  as  dear  to 
us  as  one  of  our  own  children :  yet,  fond  of  her 
as  I  am,  I  think  I  would  rather  have  followed 
her  to  her  grave,  than  have  had  her  taken  from 
me  in  so  suspicious  and  frightful  a  manner !'' 

"  She  speaks/'  said  Mr.  Wharton,  "  Uke  a 
good  and  sensible  woman.  Where  do  you  say 
she  and  her  husband  reside?  I  have  under- 
stood that  they  are  only  at  Cheltenham  on  a 
visit  to  their  son." 

"  ISiey  live  at  the  village  of  Meadwell, 
about  five  miles  beyond  Gloucester,  where 
Blake  keeps  what  is  commonly  designated  in 
every  country  place.  The  Shop,  par  excellence. 
He  sells  linen-drapery,  grocery,  pottery,  in 
short,  every  thing  except  butcher's  meat,  and 
goods  of  a  high  price.  His  wife  plaits  and 
makes  straw  bonnets;  and  till  this  calamity 
overtook  them,  there  is  reason  to  think  they 
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viere  the  most  prosperous  and  contented  people 
in  the  world/* 

The  subject  was  now  exhausted,  and  in  a 
Uttle  while,  the  communicative  visitor  took 
leave. 

When  she  was  gone,  Mr.  Wharton  wrote 
down  the  name  of  Meadwell  in  his  pocket- 
book,  while  his  sister,  after  having  attended 
their  firiend  to  the  room  door,  returned  to  her 
seat,  and  burst  into  tears : 

"  What  is  the  matter?*'  cried  her  brother. 
"  Oh,  Robert,  can  you  ask  me  ?  Have  we 
not  been  guilty  of  an  action  which,  if  known, 
would  render  us  objects  of  universal  reproach 
and  detestation  ?  and  are  we  not  meditating  a 
fraud  yet  more  unwarrantable,  and  a  thousand 
degrees  more  dangerous  ?'' 

**  Mary,'*  repUed  he,  approaching  nearer  to 
her,  and  lowering  his  voice  ahnost  to  a  whisper 
— "  no  other  resource  remains  to  me ; — nothing 
else  can  save  me — can  save  either  of  us — from 
the  imminent  ruin  that  threatens  us.  Let  us  |^ 
however  forbear  these  starts  of  useless  com- 
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punction;  in  you,  they  encourage  weakness;  in 
mCj  they  would  be  the  very  mocltery  of  virtue ; 
for  be  assured]  Mary,  I  shall  steadily  pursue 
my  point !" 

Mrs.  Marchmont  was  silenced; — the  "  small 
still  voice,"  the  voice  of  conscience— or  TBther, 
perhaps,  the  dread  of  detection,  still  spoke 
witliin ;  but  she  dared  not  let  it  be  heard ;  and 
witli  a  heavy  heart  obeyed  the  injunction  of 
her  brother  to  go  and  dress  for  the  dinner- 
party to  which  they  were  engaged. 
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boutique^  and  a  senior  superintendant^  or  rather 
partner,  who,  with  the  female  qpok,  all  lined 
the  passage  as  Madame  alighted,  and  all  joined 
in  chorus  to  felicitate  her  and  themselves  on 
her  fortunate  arrival.  After  yielding  first  one 
cheek  and  then  the  other  to  the  tender  salute 
of  her  husband;  after  courteously  embracing 
the  partner,  Madame  Morinval,  and  nodding 
and  smiling  to  the  rest  of  the  establishment^ 
she  recommended  her  packages  to  their  care, 
and  pushed  her  way  towards  the  stairs. 

"  Mais  qui  est  cede pauvre  petite  ?*'  enquired 
Monsieur,  looking,  as  well  as  the  others,  with 
great  surprise  at  Agnes. 

^*  Laisse-la  venir,  mon  ami,  Je  fexpliquerai 
tout  cela  tantot'^ 

lliere  was  no  more  to  be  said :  the  child 
was  su£fered  to  follow  her  conductress,  and  in 
a  very  short  time,  found  herself  seated  at  a 
tempting  little  supper,  which,  under  the  di- 
rection of  Monsieur,  had  been  prepared  to 
celebrate  the  bienheureux  £v4nement  of  the 
evening.  •  Madame  took  joyful  possession  of 
an  arm  chair  at  the  head  of  the  table,  declaring 
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it  was  the  first  inviting  repast  she  had  seen^ 
and  the  first  agreeable  moment  she  had  expe- 
rienced since  she  quitted  London^  Her  hus- 
band was  enchanted ;  the  ladies  seemed  highly 
flattered ;  the  cook  boasted  of  her  savoir /aire, 
and  recommended  the  dish  which  she  thought 
her  mistress  ought  to  prefer;  and  the  dog, 
who,  very  wisely,  never  allowed  himself  to  be 
forgotten,  was  incessant  in  his  demands  for 
attention  to  his  appetite. 

The  meal  was  cheerful  to  all  but  the  Uttle 
stranger,  who,  even  had  she  been  brought 
Uiither  by  her  own  consent,  could  not  have 
derived  much  pleasure  from  the  society  of  per- 
sons whose  language  was  so  utterly  unknown 
to  her.  She  regarded  the  whole  party  for  a 
time  with  equal  indifference ;  but  by  degrees, 
a  slight  interchange  of  more  friendly  looks, 
established  itself  between  her  and  Madame 
Morinval,  which  promised  to  ripen  into  cor- 
diality. Less  flighty,  and  less  inconsiderate 
than  her  principal,  she  felt  for  the  poor  deso- 
late child;  and  whilst  the  others  were  only 
"Tdaiming  at  her  air  trUte,  beheld  in  her  de- 
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jected  countenance,  a  sweetness  of  expression, 
a  modesty,  and  purity,  that  she  had  seldom 
seen  surpassed.  Madame  Morinval  was  a 
mother  herself;  her  children  were  grown  up ; 
but  she  could  well  imagine  what  would  have 
been  /^'r  unhappiness,  at  the  same  age,  had 
they  been  thrown,  like  Agnes  upon  the  mercy 
of  foreigners^  without  the  means  of  making 
themselves  understood,  and  utterly  bereft  of 
every  customary  companion  and  protector. 
Touched  by  the  thought,  she  determined,  as 
far  as  it  was  in  her  power,  to  befriend  and 
support  her. 

The  two  junior  workwomen,  Mademoiselle 
Eloise,  and  Mademoiselle  Athenais,  did  not 
sleep  in  the  house,  and  therefore,  soon  after 
supper,  departed  to  their  usual  resting-place. 
It  was  then  debated  where  to  dispose  of  Agnes; 
and  Madame  Morinval  offered  to  let  her  take 
a  share  of  her  own  bed.  This  was  objected  to, 
on  the  plea  of  its  being  a  tax  upon  her  good- 
nature which  she  would  find  extremely  incom- 
modious: but  she  said  it  'would  not  be  the 
first  time   she  had  slept  with  a  child;  and 
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finally,  upon  certain  conditions^  her  proposal 
was  accepted.  These  conditions  were,  that 
Agnes  except  at  night,  was  to  live  entirely  in 
Madame  Leroux's  chamber;  that  she  was  never 
to  be  brought  into  the  shew-rcoms;  never  to 
be  taken  out  till  twilight;  never  to  be  talked 
of;  and  above  all,  never  to  be  allowed  access 
to  any  English  person  whatever, 

"  What  the  meaning,"  she  concluded,  "  of 
these  strange  precautions  may  be,  I  am  totally 
ignorant.  I  only  know,  that  sleeping  last 
night  at  the  hotel  from  whence  the  stage  was 
to  set  out,  and  hearing  that  one  of  my  best 
customers  was  under  the  same  roof,  I  went 
down  at  a  late  hour,  to  ask  whether  she  had 
any  commands  to  town.  She  gave  me  a  very 
handsome  order,  without  limiting  me  as  to 
time ;  and  then,  after  a.  short  consultation  with 
her  brother,  requested  me  to  take  charge  of 
this  child  on  the  terms  specified,  and  with  the 
promise  at  the  end  of  a  few  weeks,  of  a  liberal 
recompence," 
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*^  It  is  an  odd  afiair!*'  observed  Monsieur 
Leroux. 

"  Very  odd,  indeed  !*'  subjoined  Madame 
Morinyal,  gravely. 

"  I  agree  with  you  both,"  resumed  Madame 
Leroux ;  "  but  what  could  I  do  ?  I  was  not 
required  to  undertake  any  thing  harsh  or 
wicked.  Nothing  was  asked  of  me  but  silence 
and  discretion;  and  though  I  would  rather 
have  been  without  the  trust,  I  could  not  find  in 
my  heart  to  refuse  the  request  of  persons  so 
respectable,  and  who  have  long  patronized  mc 
so  generously.'* 

How  Monsieur  Leroux  rested  satisfied  with 
his  wife's  apology,  does  not  appear.  To  Ma- 
dame Morinval  its  morality,  to  say  the  least  of 
it,  seemed  exceedingly  equivocal.  She  had  no 
authority  however,  to  contest  the  point,  and 
no  power  to  undo  what  had  thus  far  been 
effected ;  for  Madame  Leroux  having  declined 
naming  the  parties  by  whom  her  services  had 
been  engaged,  grew  weary  of  the  thoughtful 
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and  perhaps  disapproving  looks  of  her  auditors 
and  complaining  of  sleepiness,  rose  to  retire. 

Madame  Morinval  immediately  took  posses- 
sion of  her  new  prot^giej   and  conducted  her 
to  her  little  bed-room.    Neither  its  dimensions^ 
nor  the   accommodations  with  which   it  was 
provided  were  such  as  could  have  induced  any 
one  but  from  motives  of  the  truest  kindness  to 
admit  into  it  an  additional  occupant.     It  was 
scarcely  more  than  a  closet ;   a  small  tent-bed 
pushed  up  against  the  wall,  one  chair,  and  a 
tottering  chest   of  drawers,   serving  both  for 
dressing-table  and  washing-stand,  was  all  the 
furniture  it  contained — ^indeed,  all  that  its  li- 
mits cem/J  contain.  Agnes  had  she  been  able  to 
explain  herself,  would  have  told  Madame  Mo- 
rinval how  thankfully  she  felt  the  obligation  she 
was  conferring  upon  her;  not  that  she  consider- 
ed the  favour  as  enhanced  by  reflecting  upon 
the  smallness  of  the  room,  and  the  additional 
inconvenience  her  presence  entailed  upon  its 
owner;    she   was   neither  of  an  age,    nor  of 
habits   to  pay  any  attention  to  such  circum- 
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stances :  but  what  she  wished  to  express  was 
her  gratitude  for  the  compassionate  attention 
of  which  she  was  the  object.  Her  heart  as- 
sured her  she  had  at  length  fallen  into  bene- 
volent and  upright  hands ;  and  she  became 
sensible  of  a  feeling  of  security  she  had  never 
for  a  moment  experienced  in  the  same  un- 
mixed degree  since  she  had  been  separated 
from  the  Blakes. — ^Whilst  undressing,  she  was 
upon  the  watch  to  observe  whether  there  was 
any  little  service  she  could  render  her  patro- 
ness ;  and  if  only  allowed  to  untie  a  string,  or 
unfasten  a  hook^  her  aspect  brightened  almost 
into  a  smile. 

"  Comme  elle  est  jolieP'  thouglit  Madame 
Morinval,  as  she  looked  at  her  on  these  occa- 
sions. The  next  moment,  she  sighed  to  think 
of  her  desolate  situation^  and  wondered  how 
any  human  being  could  have  been  found  cruel 
enough  to  oppress  so  helpless  and  innocent  a 
creature.  The  child^  meanwhile,  having  knelt 
and  prayed,  crept  into  bed,  and  nestled  so 
close  to  the  wall,    that  the  space   she  left, 
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scarcely  seemed  less  than  before  she  lay  down. 
In  fi^e  minutes,  her  mind  being  comparatively 
at  ease,  she  was  fast  asleep. 

The  next  morning,  still  under  the  auspices 
of  her  encouraging  friend,  she  breakfasted  at 
an  early  hour  in  a  small,  ill-lighted  room, 
tmder  ground^  a  specimen  of  architectural  in- 
genuity wholly  unknown  in  her  beloved  village, 
where  they  already  found  waiting  for  them  the 
two  young  workwomen  she  had  seen  the  night 
before.  The  house  was  not  large,  nor  did 
Madame  Leroux  occupy  the  whole  of  it,  hav- 
ing lodgers  on  the  ground  floor,  and  in  two 
oat  of  three  of  the  attics.  For  this  reason,  as 
her  best  rooms  were  those  in  which  her  cus- 
tomers were  received,  and  where  her  business 
was  carried  on,  those  that  remained  for  do- 
mestic use,  were  the  very  refuse  of  the  dwelling. 

When  Madame  Morinval  went  upstairs,  she 
soppUed  Agnes  with  some  easy  needle-work 
to  employ  her  time  fill  the  mistress  of  the 
house,  who  often  rose  late,  should  think  fit  to 
send  for  her  to  her  own  apartment. 
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The  rain  of  the  preceding  day  seemed  to 
have  cleared  the  air,  and  was  followed  by  a 
fine  bright  spring  morning.  Agnes  gazed 
through  the  little  dingy  window  at  which  she 
sat  and  sought  to  see  the  sky ;  but  the  narrow 
yard  into  which  it  looked^  was  surrounded  by 
high  Walls  that  entirely  excluded  it  from  her 
view.  She  heard,  not  the  song,  but  the  tune- 
less chirp,  of  innumerable^  dusky,  ragged  look- 
ing sparrows,  hopping  pertly  or  voraciously 
about,  in  search  of  whatever  provender  they 
could  find,  and  often  assembling  in  large 
groups  for  the  vilest  and  most  disgusting 
prize.  That  the  sun  really  shone  she  could 
only  distinguish  by  seeing  it  illumine  portions 
of  the  neighbouring  houses.  That  any  thing 
like  a  green  leaf  existed,  she  could  only  know 
from  recollection,  for,  amongst  the  few  garden 
pots  standing  out  at  different  windows,  she 
beheld  none  containing  any  plant  that  had  yet 
been  able  to  force  itself  into  vegetation  through 
tdl  the  smoke  and  fog  to  which  it  was  exposed. 
She  thought  of  Meadwell,   and  the  contrast 
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between  what  she  had  there  been  accastomed 
to  witness,  and  the  scene  before  her  wa« 
greater  and  far  more  dispiriting  than  if,  bom 
m  a  palace  and  accustomed  to  splendour,  she 
had  suddenly  been  removed  to  a  prison  ! 

The  enjoyments  derived  from  the  loveliness 
of  nature,  from  purity  of  air.  from  the  fresh- 
ness of  early  day,  from  the  sight,  sound,  scent 
of  ten  thousand  fragrant  and  reviving  objects, 
not  only  far  outweigh,  in  themselves,  all  the 
artificial  advantages  man  can  devise,  but  have 
the  property  of  awakening  a  degree  of  attach- 
ment, which  causes  their  loss  to  be  deplored 
with  nearly  as  much  sorrow  as  the  loss  of  a 
long-tried  friend.  Agnes  did  not  reason  upon 
the  subject :  but  she  felt— felt  as  a  bird  might 
have  done  freshly  deprived  of  its  liberty ;  and 
though  she  neither  fluttered  nor  struggled  to 
escape,  she  was  just  as  miserable. 

In  due  time  Madame  Leroux  rose  from  her 
couch,  got  through  the  labours  of  the  toilet, 
breakfasted,  and  when  she  was  about  to  repair 
to  her  workwomen  directed  the  cook,  who  was 
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also  the  housemaid^  to  shew  the  little  English 
girl,  as  soon  as  the  bed  was  made,  the  way  up 
to  her  room  :  "  And  tell  her,  Babet,"  added 
she,  "  you  that  can  speak  a  little  English,  that 
my  orders  are,  she  does  not  go  out  of  this 
apartment  without  my  leave." 

Accordingly,  when  Babet's  work  was  per- 
formed she  went  down  to  the  child,  grumbling 
at  haying  so  often  to  go  up  so  many  stairs, 
for  she  was  neither  very  young  nor  very  slen- 
der, and  in  broken  English,  said :  *^  Come 
den,  my  littel  von — come  vid  me  to  de  chara- 
bre  of  Madame ;  and  remember  dat  I  tell  you, 
you  be  not  to  make  von  step  out  of  de  apart- 
ment, without  de  permission  of  Madame." 

Agnes  silently  folded  her  work,  and  followed 
her  new  guide. 

The  change  was  certainly  an  improvement. 
In  the  room  to  which  she  was  now  introduced 
there  was  more  light,  and  ^  somewhat  more 
space :  but  it  was  in  the  back  part  of  the 
house,  and  its  prospect  was  the  same,  with  the 
advantage  only  of  being  higher  up,  with  that 
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she  had  thought  so  dismal  below  stairs.     Its 
decorations,   however,   were  much  gayer;   the 
walls  being   surrounded   by   innumerable   co- 
loured  prints    of  ladies   and  children  in   the 
fashionable  dresses  of  Paris  during  the  two  or 
three  preceding  years.   Near  the  window,  hung 
several    cages,     occupied   by  canaries,     gold- 
finches,   and  linnets ;    and  in   the   centre  of 
the  room   was   a  tall  stand,    furnished   with 
perches,  on  one  of  which  a  large  grey  parrot 
sat  solemnly  looking  about  him,    waiting  for 
an  audience  to  begin  his  daily  and  intolerable 
clamour.     The  moment  he  saw  the  well-known 
Babet,  he  screamed  forth. 

**  Vnaine  Cendrillon, 

<*  Vite,  vite,  mon  boniUon.^ 

**  TcM-toij  impertinent  f*  cried  the  woman 
threatening  him ; — then  addressing  the  child, 
she  added :  **  Tis  vilain  bird ; — always  saying 
de  insolences.  Mademoiselle  Athena'is  has 
kamt  him  dees  pretty  manners." 

The  parrot,  as  if  he  understood  her,  laughed 
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at  her  anger,    and  then  strenuously  renewed 
his  doggrel  incivilities : 

"  Va  t*en  vite,  vieille  laidron, 
**  Va  t*cn  ?itc  k  ton  donjon." 

Agnes  understood  not  one  word  that  was 
said  either  by  the  cook  or  the  parrot)  and  was 
not  a  little  surprised  to  see  the  former  dash 
out  of  the  room  in  a  real  fit  of  rage  at  what 
she  called  *^  the  bad  nature  of  that  pest  of  a 
beast  !'• 

To  the  child  its  faculty  of  speaking  so  dis- 
tinctly was  marvellous ;  she  had  heard  a 
magpie  attempt  to  articulate,  but  never  with 
the  same  success ;  and  the  beauty  also  of  the 
creature  charmed  her.  In  a  little  while  she 
and  the  bird  became  such  friends,  that  he 
willingly  permitted  her  to  stroke  his  feathers, 
perched  confidingly  upon  her  hand;  and 
had  he  hot  been  chained  to  his  stand,  would 
have  preferred  her  shoulder  to  any  other  sta- 
tion. 
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With  such  associates,  and  the  light  employ- 
ment that  had  been  given  her,  Agnes's  first 
morning  in  Liondon  passed  away.  When  the 
hour  of  dinner  arrived,  she  was  called  down  by 
Mademoiselle  Athenais,  no  longer  the  slovenly 
personage  she  had  hitherto  seen  her,  but  a 
caricature  of  French  fashion ;  a  sort  of  walking 
doll,  on  whose  well-dressed  head,  caps,  hats, 
and  bonnets  might  be  tried,  and  whose  body 
seemed  intended  for  no  other  purpose  than  to 
serve  as  a  machine  on  which  might  be  exhi- 
bited to  their  purchasers,  the  effect  of  variously 
shaped  gowns  and  trimmings.  She  conducted 
the  little  girl  to  the  same  room  they  had  break- 
fasted in ;  and  here  she  at  length  saw  Madame 
Leroux,  from  whom  she  received  a  slight  nod 
of  recognition,  and  a  signal  to  take  her  place  at 
the  end  of  the  table. 

Before  the  meal  was  half  over,  several  thun- 
dering knocks  at  the  door,  compelled,  first 
Madame  Morinval,  and  afterwards  her  princi- 
pal, to  hasten  up-stairs  in  order  to  receive  per- 
sons,   who,  with   whatever  importance   their 
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footmen  announced  them,  came,  perhaps  only 
to  walk  through  the  rooms,  look  at  their  con- 
tents, enquire  their  prices,  and  drive  away 
again. 

Agnes  meanwhile,  returned  to  the  other 
biped  prisoners,  by  the  chief  of  which,  the 
parrot,  she  was  hailed  with  pleasure,  and  with 
whom  she  spent  the  evening  with  as  much  con^* 
cord  as  the  morning. 

At  dusk,  her  good  friend  Madame  Morinval, 
was  permitted  to  take  her  out  for  a  short  walk. 
Her  recent  misadventure  had  rendered  Agnes 
so  extremely  timid,  that  apprehensive  of  being, 
even  for  an  instant,  separated  from  her  con- 
ductress whilst  in  the  street,  she  contrived  (not 
daring  to  take  her  arm)  to  keep  tig)it  hold 
during  the  whole  way,  of  some  part  of  her 
dress.  They  went  into  one  or  two  shops,  and 
Madame  Morinval  made  several  purchases : 
after  which  she  afforded  the  poor  child  the  ad- 
vantage of  breathing  a  somewhat  fresher  air  in 
the  Green  Park. 

In  the  course  of  a  few  days,  Agnes  discovered 
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that  the  goods  which  had  been  bought  were 
for  her  use.   She  was  entirely  re-equipped ;  her 
stuff  frock  was  exchanged  for  the  most  deUcate 
and  fashionable  white,  or  figured  muslin;  an 
ample  supply  of  Unen  was  provided  for  her ; 
shoes^  silk  stockings,  gloves,  in   short,  what- 
ever was  necessary  to  contribute  to  her  appear- 
ing as  a  gentleman's  child,   was  unsparingly 
bestowed  upon  her.     When  thus  habited,  and 
with  the  advantage  of  having  everything  tho- 
roughly well  made,  she  struck  both  the  French- 
women with  delight  at  the  credit  she  did  to 
their  taste  and  choice.     She  still  looked  hum- 
ble and  shy ;   but  there  was  no  awkward  stiff- 
ness about  her ;  her  flexible  form  was  by  nature 
graceful ;  her  fair  skin  gave  her  an  air  of  deli- 
cacy, and   the   symmetry  of  her  features  an 
appearance  of  refinement,  very  remarkable  in 
one  accTistomed  to  the  most  homely  modes  of 
life. 

^  Ah,    how     many    duchesses    and    mar- 
chionesses,^'  exclaimed  Madame  Leroux,  ad- 
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dressing  her  partner  in  French,  ^^  would  give 
half  they  are  worth,  to  see  their  daughters  look 
as  like  ladies  bom  as  this  poor  child  !'* 

**  Luckily,*'  answered  her  friend,  "  nature's 
gifts  cannot  be  purchased ;  if  they  could,  I  fear 
there  are  many  whom  poverty  would  induce  to 
part  with  its  best  compensations." 

From  this  day,  even  Madame  Leroux  began 
to  regard  her  little  inmate  with  something  ap- 
proaching to  partiality;  and  with  Madame 
Morinval,  she  increased  in  favour  every  hour. 
Could  she  have  forgotten  the  words  of  the 
terrific  stranger,  "  you  will  soon  see  me  again," 
she  would  have  been,  comparatively,  at  ease. 
Every  evening,  when  fair,  she  walked  out  with 
her  kind  protectress,  and  on  their  return,  re- 
ceived from  her  a  lesson  in  French ;  and  with 
the  facility  that  belongs  to  the  organs  of  early 
youth,  soon  began  to  catch  the  right  pronun- 
ciation, as  well  as  to  improve  in  the  faculty  of 
learning  by  heart.  As  yet,  she  was  ignorant  of 
the  art  of  writing,  but  copies  were  given  to  her, 
and  again  Madame  Morinval,  with  unwearied 
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to  write  to  her  kind  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Blake. 
But  against  this  danger^  one,  far  more  long- 
sighted than  she  was  had  already  taken  mea- 
sures. In  the  first  place^  Mr.  Wharton  had 
directed  that  nothing  should  be  taught  her  but 
French ;  and  in  the  next,  he  had  prepared  for 
her  in  the  name  of  Mr.  Blake,  and  in  charac- 
ters resembling  print,  the  following  letter : 

Meadwell,  Jane  7. 

Dear  child, 
My  wife  and  I,  as  we  know  that  you  are  no 
great  scholar,  have  got  a  neighbour's  son  to 
write  this  for  us,  as  Uke  a  book  in  print  as  he 
can,  that  you  may  the  more  easily  read  it. 
We  are  both  well,  but  have  been  very  unhappy 
about  you,  my  poor  dear  Agnes,  however,  we 
have  now  seen  the  gentleman  who  sent  you  up 
to  London,  and  he  promises  to  do  very  hand- 
somely by  you;  and  says,  that  perhaps  sooner 
than  we  think  for,  we  may  see  you  again.  I 
pray  to  heaven  we  may !  I  am  sorry  to  add, 
that  he  seems  rather  over-wilfiil  and  impatient, 
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and  like  one  that  will  not  very  easily  bear  to  be 
thwarted.  His  sister,  I  take  it,  is  a  kind  and 
humane  lady,  and  I  advise  you  to  make  a  friend 
of  her,  for  she  seems  very  well  disposed  to-* 
wards  you.  We  have  taken  a  dislike  to  Mead- 
well  now  you  are  gone,  and  think  of  removing 
soon  to  some  other  place,  as  our  son  means  to 
leave  Cheltenham  for  Worcester,  and  we  wish 
to  be  as  near  him  as  possible.  I  believe  he  has 
already  found  a  house  that  will  suit  us.  So, 
wishing  you  all  prosperity,  and  that  you  may 
continue  as  honest  and  good  as  when  you  Uved 
with  us,  no  more  at  present,  my  dear  child, 
firom  your  loving  friends, 

A.  AND  M.  Blake. 

Whether  or  not  this  was  the  style  of  letter 
A.  and  M.  Blake  would  have  written,  it  passed 
unsuspected  upon  the  unpracticed  Agnes,  and 
answered  sundry  purposes  to  its  inventor. 
First,  by  asserting  that  he  had  had  an  inter- 
view with  the  Blakes,  and  had  made  known 
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her  being  in  London,  it  must  appear  that  they 
sanctioned  her  removal,  or,  at  least,  made  no 
opposition  to  it.  Secondly,  by  speaking  of 
himself  in  such  unmeasured  terms,  he  kept  up 
in  her  the  awe  upon  which  he  so  much  depend- 
ed for  power  to  rule  over  her.  Thirdly,  he 
had  described  his  sister  in  more  favourable 
colours  to  avoid  driving  the  friendless  girl  to 
absolute  despair;  and  lastly,  by  suggesting 
that  Meadwell  was  about  to  be  abandoned, 
he  took  from  her  for  an  indefinite  time,  all 
hope  of  being  able  to  address  to  them  either 
message  or  letter.  He  now,  therefore,  consi^ 
dered  her  as  absolutely  in  his  power. 

On  the  whole,  the  effect  produced  upon 
Agnes  by  this  forgery,  wajs  most  painful.  She 
could  not  define  to  herself  the  deficiencies  she 
found  in  it ;  the  language  was  kind,  the  good 
wishes  were  precisely  such  as  she  would  have 
expected  from  them;  yet,  there  seemed  a 
readiness  to  give  her  up,  a  calmness  in  their 
manner  of  speaking  of  her  disappearance,  that 
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pierced  her  to  the  heart,  and  awakened  in  her 
more  melancholy  regret  than  any,  perhaps, 
that  she  had  yet  experienced. 

After  reading  and  re-reading  the  saddening 
scroll,  and  meditating  long  over  it  with  almost 
as  much  surprise  as  grief,  she  was  struck,  on 
at  length  folding  it  up,  to  observe  that  it  bore 
no  other  direction  than  this,  "  For  the  little 
giri  at  Madame  Leroux^s,  Bury  Street,  &c.** 
Had  it,  thus  oddly  addressed,  arrived  by  the 
post  ?  on  first  receiving  it,  so  great  was  her 
impatience  to  know  its  contents,  that  she  had 
paid  no  regard  to  its  exterior.  Mademoiselle 
Athenais  had  been  sent  up  to  her  with  it,  and 
merely  saying  in  French,  "  here  is  a  letter  for 
you,'*  had  immediately  gone  away  again. 
Agnes  kept  the  thought  m  her  mind  till  din- 
ner time,  and  when  she  was  called  down,  took 
an  opportunity  of  asking  Madame  Morinval, 
if  she  could  tell  how  the  letter  had  been 
brought  ? 

"  A  countryman  left  it  at  the  door,  my  dear,^ 

VOL.   I,  D 
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answered  she,  "  and  walked  on  without  stop- 
ping a  moment/^ 

This  had  been  planned  by  Mr.  Wharton,  to 
avoid  the  danger  of  letting  her  name  (so  well 
known  at  Cheltenham)  be  seen  at  the  post 
ofiice.  The  person  who  had  delivered  the 
letter,  was  a  grazier's  servant,  sent  up  to 
London  upon  business,  and  employed  by 
Mr.  Wharton,  who  had  accidentally  heard  of 
his  journey,  to  execute  for  him  this  little  com- 
mission. 

Some  weeks  after,  during  a  very  hot  even- 
ing early  in  July,  whilst  Agnes  was  strolling 
in  the  Green  Park  with  Madame  Morinval, 
the  latter  suddenly  remarked,  that  the  heat, 
great  as  it  now  was  in  England,  would  pro- 
bably be  of  very  short  duration,  compared  with 
the  time  it  generally  lasted  in  France ;  '^  And 
I  fear,'^  continued  she,  "  I  shall  have  much 
to  suflFer  from  it  during  my  approaching  jour- 
ney.'^ 

Agnes  was  thunderstruck ;  "  Your  approach- 
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ing journey?'*  repeated  she,  "What  journey, 
dear  madame?  you  are  not,*'  she  fearfully 
added,  "  you  are  not  gouig  to  France  ?" 

"  Tes,  my  child,  I  am ;  I  have  a  son  and 
daughter  at  Paris,  whom  I  have  not  seen  for 
four  years ;  and  Madame  Leroux  has  con- 
sented  to  my  paying  them  a  visit  this  simi- 


mer." 


Agnes  was  speechless,  but  not  from  insen- 
sibility. She  was  drowned  in  tears,  and  utterly 
incapable  of  articulating  a  word.  Madame 
Moiinyal  drew  her  towards  an  unoccupied 
bench,  and  when  they  were  both  seated,  putting 
(me  arm  kindly  around  her,  she  said : 

"  Do  not  thus  afflict  yourself,  my  dear 
little  girl ;  remember  that  my  absence  will  not 
be  long.*' 

Still  poor  Agnes  was  either  afraid  or  unable 
to  ffve  utterance  to  her  feelings,  but  leaning 
her  head  upon  her  friend's  shoulder,  she  wept 
in  mute  despondency.  After  a  short  pause, 
Madame  Morinval,  kissing  her  fair  forehead, 
said  in  a  tone  more  cheerful :— - 

D  2 
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*^  My  Agnes — would  you  like  to  go  with 
me?" 

The  words  had  the  effect  of  electricity ! 
Starting  up,  and  clasping  her  hands,  the  enrap- 
tured child  exclaimed : — 

"  With  you  J  dearest  madam? — with  you  I 
would  willipgly  go  to  the  end  of  the  world ! 
You  are  my  only  friend  on  earth  !'*  Her 
voice  sunk  as  she  said  this,  and  her  tearful 
eyes  expressed  at  once,  so  much  meekness, 
and  so  much  sorrow  that  Madame  Morinval 
snatched  her  to  her  heart,  saying :  "  Be  com- 
forted, my  child,  be  comforted.  If  now  I  am 
your  only  earthly  friend,  there  is  a  benignant 
Providence  above  who  will  raise  up  others  to 
support  you.  Your  life  is  but  beginning,  and 
though  its  outset  may  be  cloudy,  brighter  days 
will  succeed.  You  have  qualities  to  gain  you 
well-\*4shers  wherever  you  are  known ;  culti- 
vate them  assiduously;  retain  your  native 
humility,  your  patience,  your  love  of  truth, 
your  grateful  disposition,  and  putting  your 
trust  in  God,  fear  not  what  man  can  do  unto 
you." 
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This  was  language  that  went  straight  to 
Agnes's  heart—  language  which  that  heart  was 
formed  to  understand.  She  embraced  her 
kind  monitress  with  mingled  reverence  and 
love,  promising  to  remember  her.  counsels  to 
the  latest  hour  of  her  life  :  ^^  But,  dearest  ma- 
dam/* added  she,  **  are  you — yes,  yes,  you  are 
in  earnest  when  you  say  you  will  take  me 
abroad  with  you !  Does  Madame  Leroux  know 
it  ?     Has  she  consented  ?*' 

"  She  has,  my  love ;  but  we — that  is,  I — 
almost  feared  you  would  dislike  to  leave  your 
country,  and  therefore  I  was  cautious  how  I 
broke  the  news  tD  you." 

"  Ah,  madam,*'  cried  the  desolate  child, 
**  what  is  there  in  my  country  to  make  me  regret 
it  ?  I  have  no  parents  ;  the  friends  who  once 
were  so  kind  to  me,  seem  now  to  have 
given  me  up.  I  know  not  in  whose  power  I 
am — and,  except  yourself,  I  have  no  one  to 
love,  no  one  to  trust.*' 

"  Well,  then,  dear  Agnes,  as  long  as  we  are 
permitted,  we  will  hold  on  our  course  together. 
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I  am  quite  sure  I  shall  continue  to  find  you  as 
tractable  and  good-tempered  as  you  have 
hitherto  always  shown  yourself;  and  whilst 
that  is  the  case,  you  may  depend  upon  the 
steadiness  of  my  regard  for  you.*' 

Thanking  her  in  the  warmest  terms,  Agnes 
then  ventured  to  say,  though  with  hesitation, 
and  changing  colour,  **  Do  you  know  whether 
the  person — ^the  gentleman  who  put  me  under 
the  care  of  Madame  Leroux,  will  permit  me  to 
leave  her  ?'* 

**  All.  that  has  been  arranged  between  them," 
answered  Madame  Morinval.  "  She  has  had  a 
letter,  or,  I  rather  think  an  interview  with  that 
gentieman,  and  whatever  she  sanctions,  it  is 
with  his  authority." 

*^  Has  he,  then/'  said  Agnes,  much  agitated, 
"  been  in  London  lately  ?" 

^^  I  beUeve  he  has.  But  make  no  further 
inquiries,  my  child,  for  I  have  no  power  to  give 
you  any  further  information.  There  are  sub- 
jects upon  which  I  have  never  sought  your 
confidence;    let  the  same    prudence  restrain 
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you  from  putting  embarrassing    questions  to 
me,*' 

Madame  Morinyal  was  induced  to  say  this 
in  consequence  of  the  persuasion  which  recent 
circumstances  induced  her  to  entertain  that 
Agnes  was  the  natural  child  of  the  person  who 
had  sent  her  to  town ;  and  that,  afiber  keeping 
her  in  seclusion  during  her  infancy,  he  had  de- 
termined to  withdraw  her  graduaUy  from  ob- 
scurity, and  at  his  own  time,  either  to  provide 
for  her  as  his  acknowledged  daughter,  or  to 
secure  to  her  a  more  hiunble  maintenance 
under  some  other  pretext.  Such  was  very 
much  the  view  of  the  subject  also  taken  by 
Madame  Leroux*  Of  the  compulsion  that 
had  been  used  to  gain  possession  of  the  poor 
little  creature,  neither  of  the  Frenchwomen 
knew  anything,  but  they  both  knew  that  he 
had  liberally  supplied  the  means  of  re-equip- 
ping her;  that  he  had  expressed  an  intention 
of  sending  her  abroad  for  education ;  and  that, 
{oxfanMy  reasons^  he  was  extremely  anxious, 
whilst  she  remained  in  England,  to  prevent  her 
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being  seen  or  talked  of.  Why  so  much  mys- 
tery was  to  envelope  her  it  was  difBcult  to  con- 
jecture. Madame  Morinval  regretted  that  the 
advantages  so  long  withheld  from  her  young 
favourite,  should,  now  they  were  conferred,  be 
so  totally  unaccompanied  by  personal  kindness. 
It  was  evident  that  Agnes  had  scarcely  the 
smallest  acquaintance  with  this  supposed 
father ;  nor  did  it  appear  ever  to  have  entered 
her  imagination  that  it  was  in  that  capacity  she 
ought  to  regard  him.  Madame  Morinval, 
fearing  to  do  wrong,  forebore,  though  reluc- 
tantly, to  suggest  the  idea. 
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CHAPTER    IV. 

There^s  nothing  that  I  cast  nay  eyes  u|k>n 
Bat  »bewi  both  rich  and  admirable  ;  all  the  rooms 
Are  hung  as  if  a  princess  were  to  dwell  here. 

RULE   A    WIFE,   AND   HAVE   A    WIFE. 


On  the  day  appointed,  no  impediments 
having  arisen,  Agnes  and  iier  friend  left  Lon- 
don for  Dover.  Such  was  the  child's  kind- 
ness of  disposition,  that  little  as  had  been  the 
notice  or  favour  she  had  received  from  Madame 
Leroux,  she  could  not  quit  her  without  some 
degree  of  concern ;  but  perhaps,  the  object  she 
parted  from  with  the  greatest  regret  was  the 
friendly  parrot,  and  the  leave  she  took  of 
him,  was  more  affectionate  than  that  which 
passed  between  her  and  any  other  member 
of  the  family.  Monsieur  Leroux,  who  was 
amongst    those    assembled    at    the    door    to 
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see  her  set  off,  exhorted  her  not  to  forget  his 
dancing  instructions,  and  evinced  considerable 
regret  at  losing  his  scholar  before  he  had  had 
time  to  render  her  parfaite. 

Their  journey  to  Dover  was  without  inci- 
dents ;  but  great  was  the  surprise  of  Madame 
Morinval,  almost  on  arriving  at  the  inn, 
to  receive  from  the  hands  of  a  waiter,  the  fol- 
lowing note  written  in  French : 

*^  You  are  entreated,  madam,  when  you 
land  at  Calais,  to  secure  a  private  lodgings  and 
there  to  remain  till  you  hear  from  me  again. 
Your  journey  to  Paris,  though  delayed,  shall 
not  be  made  the  less  convenient  to  you,  it 
being  my  full  intention  to  remunerate  you 
amply  for  all  expenses  incurred  through  my 
means. 

"  Yours, 

«  R.  W." 

That  this  application  was  made  in  reference 
to  some  affair  connected  with  her  young  charge, 
Madame  Morinval  could    not  for  an  instant 
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doubt.  She  was  sorry  to  be  retarded  on  her 
way  to  her  children,  but  for  the  sake  of  Agnes, 
she  thought  it  right  to  submit;  and  her 
answer,  therefore,  was  written  in  accordance 
with  this  determination,  and  given  to  the  waiter 
who  had  brought  her  the  note. 

The  first  day  or  two  spent  at  Calais,  passed 
off  Ughtly  and  cheerfully  not  only  to  Agnes, 
but  even  to  Madame  Morinval.  She  was 
on  her  native  soil,  she  heard  only  her  own 
language,  and  saw  none  but  the  faces  of  com- 
patriots. The  weather  was  fine,  and  she  was 
consequently  able  to  stroll  about  a  great  deal; 
and  seeing  Agnes  in  better  spirits  than  she  ever 
yet  exhibited,  she  participated  in  her  enjoyment, 
and  considered  the  hours  that  were  now 
elapnng,  as  portions,  by  no  means  irksome,  of 
the  holiday  she  had  so  long  toiled  to  obtain. 
But  when  the  third,  fourth,  fifth  day  closed — 
when,  in  short,  above  a  week  passed,  and 
no  firesh  tidings  of  her  correspondent  reached 
her,  she  began  to  be  at  once  perplexed  and 
provoked.    Agnes  herself  was  full  of  inquiries 
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and  wonder  at  their  staying  so  long  in  the 
same  place.  No  explanation  of  the  circum- 
stance could  be  prudently  given  her,  but  being 
told  that  there  were  indispensable  reasons  for 
the  delay,  she  desisted  from  saying  anything 
more;  and  could  she  have  seen  Madame 
Morinval  perfectly  at  ease,  would,  under  her 
protection,  have  been  as  well  satisfied  to  re- 
main at  Calais  as  at  any  other  place. 

On  the  tenth  morning  of  this  wearisome 
detention,  their  room  door  was  gently  opened, 
whilst  they  sat  at  breakfast,  and  Mrs.  March- 
mont  walked  in.  Agnes  turned  as  pale  as 
death  at  the  sight,  and  her  eyes  seemed  start- 
ing out  of  their  sockets  whilst  gazing  onwards 
to  ascertain  whether  she  was  followed.  Mrs. 
Marchmont  understood  the  cause  of  this  fear- 
ful scrutiny,  and  hastened  to  say  :— 

^^  I  am  alone,  Agnes,  you  have  no  reason  for 
apprehension  of  any  sort." 

Then  sitting  down,  and  indeed  she  seemed 
to  require  it,  for  she  looked  weak,  thin,  and 
nervous,  she  bowed  civilly  to  Madame   Mo- 
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riaval,  addressed  to  her  some  obliging  in- 
quiries, and  afterwards,  calling  to  Agnes,  and 
taking  her  by  the  hand  with  much  kindness, 
she  said  :— 

"  You  must  try  and  conquer  this  extreme 
timidity,  my  good  little  girl.  I  am  come  on 
purpose  to  endeavour  to  encourage  you,  and  to 
prepare  you  for  the  probability  there  is,  that 
you  and  I  before  long  may  become  inhabitants 
of  the  same  house/' 

Agnes  cast  her  streaming  eyes  towards  Ma- 
dame Morinval,  and  then  buried  her  face  in 
her  hands.  Mrs.  Marchmont  herself  was  not 
unmoved;  she  sighed,  and  after  a  short  si- 
lence, added  : 

"  These  tears,  in  my  presence,  Agnes,  may 
be  shed  with  impunity ;  I  can  only  behold 
them  with  compassion  :  but  you  must  be  more 
on  your  guard  before  another  person,  whose 
resentment  I  would  not  have  you  on  any  ac- 
count regard  lightly.  If  you  are  placid  and 
submissive,  however,  you  will  have  nothing  to 
fear  even  from  that  quarter ;  and  from  me,  you 
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may  rely  upon  always  meeting  with  indulgence. 
Compose  your  spirits  whilst  you  remain  here, 
and  let  me  hope  that  when  I  see  you  again,  I 
shall  find  you  less  disturbed." 

She  then  arose,  thanked  Madame  Morinval 
for  delaying  her  departure,  and  requesting  her, 
in  a  low  voice,  to  represent  to  the  child  the 
necessity  of  exerting  more  command  over  her- 
self, she  took  her  leave. 

The  poor  little  girl  remained  after  she  was 
gone,  in  a  state  of  such  overwhelming  distress, 
that  Madame  Morinval,  not  knowing  how  to 
soothe  her,  sent  her  into  the  adjoining  bed- 
chamber, and  bade  her  kneel,  and  pray  to  God 
to  give  her  greater  courage  and  resignation. 
She  did  so ;  she  knelt,  but  it  was  long  before 
she  could  pray— before  she  could  do  anything 
but  weep  and  wring  her  hands.  The  dread 
she  felt  of  seeing  again  Mr.  Wharton — of  being 
condemned  to  live  under  the  same  roof  with 
him,  was  indescribable.  His  figure,  his  voice, 
his  coimtenance,  the  remembrance  of  the  first 
terrific    words  he  had  addressed  to  her^  of 
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the  iron  grasp  of  his  hand,  of  his  subsequent 
menaces,  all, — -all  recurred  to  her  imagination, 
Rnd  affected  it  even  to  agony.    When  Madame 
Morinval  joined  her,  though  she  found  her  ap- 
parently less  agitated,  it  was  evident  that  she 
was  ill.  Her  hands  were  hot  and  dry,  her  cheeks 
flushed,   and   her    eyes    heavy    and    languid. 
With  the  tenderest  care  she  made  the  harm- 
less sufferer  he  down,   and    administered  to 
ber  such  simple  and  cooling  remedies  as  she 
thought  the  case  required.     During  the  re- 
mainder of  the  day  she  sat  by  her,  sometimes 
addressing    to  her  a  few  cheering    and  con- 
solatory words ;  oftener  endeavouring  to  detach 
her  thoughts  from  her  own  concerns,  by  read- 
ing to  her,  or  telling  her  some  amusing  anec- 
dote« 

But,  alas !  it  would  not  do,  for  so  intimate 
is  the  connection  between  body  and  mind,  that 
whatever  strongly  affects  the  latter,  operates 
upon  the  former,  and  contributes  as  much  to 
derange  the  health,  as  peace  and  contentment 
tend  to  its  establishment.     Agnes    had    not 
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firmness  of  nerves  sufficient  to  withstand  the 
shock  to  which  she  had  been  exposed,  or  to 
struggle  eflFectually  against  her  own  terrors, 
and  before  morning,  in  defiance  of  the  judicious 
treatment  and  unceasing  assiduity  of  her  kind 
attendant,  she  was  not  only  in  a  high  fever, 
but  delirious  and  unconscious  of  everything 
passing  around  her.  Her  plaintive  broken 
sentences,  half  French,  half  English,  denoted 
plauily  the  leading  impression  on  her  mind. 

Alarmed  at  the  height  to  which  the  disorder 
had  arisen,  Madame  Morinval  saw  that  no 
time  was  to  be  lost  in  sending  for  a  physician  ; 
yet  she  was  reluctant  to  expose  the  little  girl 
during  these  ravings  to  the  observations  of  a 
stranger :  but  there  was  no  alternative,  and  as 
she  did  not  know  where  to  send  to  Mrs.  March- 
mont  for  authority  to  act,  she  tbok  upon 
herself  the  whole  responsibility,  and  requested 
to  speak  with  her  landlord,  a  respectable 
tradesman,  whose  shop  adjoined  her  lodging. 
On  his  appearing,  she  told  him  that  the  child 
under  her  care  had  been  taken  ill  in  the  nighty 
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and  b^ged  him  tx>  recommend  to  her  some 
skilful  medical  man.     He  gave  the  information 
she  required,  and  it  was  not  long  before  the 
practitioner  he   advised  her  to  apply   to,   ar- 
rived.    On  examining  the   sick  child,  he  said 
that  though  at  this  early  stage  of  the  illness, 
it  was  noteasy  to  conjecture  how  it  would  termi- 
nate, he  saw  no  reason  to  speak  with  despon- 
dency since  there  was  every  thing  to  hope  from 
the  youth  of  the  patient  and  her  apparently  good 
constitution.     He  advised  Madame  to  procure 
some  assistant  in   the   task   of  nursing  her, 
wrote  a  prescription,  and  promised  to  call  again 
in  the  eveiiing* 

Scarcely  had  he  been  gone  ten  minutes,  when 
a  slip  of  paper  was  passed  under  the  bed-room 
door,  on  which,  with  a  pencil,  these  words 
were  written  : — - 

"  Can  you  leave  your  invalid  a  moment,  and 
come  to  us  in  the  next  room  }" 

She  went,  though  with  regret,  for  the  de- 
Urium  of  Agnes  made  her  unwilling  to  lose 
sight  of  her,  lest  she  should  attempt    to  get 
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out  of  bed  during  her  absence ;  and  as  a  mea- 
sure of  precaution,  she  left  the  door  a  little 
ajar  that  she  might  hear  her  in  ease  she 
stirred. 

She  found  in  the  front  room,  Mrs.  March- 
mont,  accompanied  by  her  brother. 

In  a  suppressed  voice  the  latter  said : 
^^  What  is  this,  Madame,  that  we  are  told  by 
your  landlord  and  his  wife  concerning  your 
little  charge  ?  Is  she  indeed  so  seriously  ill  as 
the  physician  has  represented?** 

Madame  Morinval  described  some  of  the 
symptoms  of  the  case,  and  professed  her  be- 
lief  that  the  attack  would  be  a  very  severe 
one. 

Mr.  Wharton  was  beginning  some  further 
inquiry,  when,  in  one  of  her  worst  paroxysms, 
the  child's  voice  was  distinctly  heard,  crying 
out: — 

*'  Oh,  don't  murder  me  ! — Have  mercy, 
have  mercy  ! — I  won't  struggle — I  won't  com- 
plain— but  don't  hold  me  so  hard ! — Don't  be 
ao  cruel  to  me — ^let  me  go,  let  me  go !" 
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Mrs.    Marchmont,    trembling;,    and  utterly 
confoxmded,  looked  anxiously  at  her  brother, 
as  if  seeking  to  ascertain  what  effect  was  pro- 
duced upon  him  by  these  unconscious^  but  not 
causeless    lamentations.      His    long-exercised 
power  of  self-command,  baffled,  however,  the 
scrutiny  even  of  one  accustomed  to  study  his 
countenance  for  years.    Agnes  had  expressed 
herself  in  English ;  for  though  now  she  scarcely 
found  any  difficulty  in  speaking  French,  yet, 
in  moments  of  perturbation  and  strong  emotion, 
it  was  natural  that  she  should  recur  to  her 
native  language-— the  language  in  which  she 
still  thought  J  even   when  giving  utterance  to 
those    thoughts    in  a  foreign    tongue.      Mr. 
Wharton  was  convinced    Madame    Morinval 
had  not  understood  the  tenour  of  the  child's 
ravings,  and  therefore,  calmly,  though  with  an 
air  of  concern,  said : —    • 

**  You  are  perfectiy  right,  madam— her  ill- 
ness is  by  no  means  trifling.  Pray  avail  your- 
self of  every  possible  means  of  diminishing 
the  fatigue  of  attending  upon  her.    My  sister. 
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I  am  sure^  will  gladly  lend  you  her  maid  as 
an  assistant.  She  is  a  young  Swiss  woman, 
and  may  prove  more  useful  from  understand- 
ing your  language.  I  am  much  interested  for 
this  poor  child,  and  it  is  with  sincere  regret 
that  I  find  myself  compelled  by  business  to 
hasten  on  to  Paris  before  the  result  of  her 
malady  can  be  known.  Mrs.  Marchmont, 
however,  will  remain  at  Calais,  at  the  ■■ 
Hotel,  till  all  uncertainty  is  at  an  end.  When 
she  joins  me,  should  the  little  girl  recover,  it 
would  be  a  real  charity  in  you,  madam,  to 
accept  a  place  in  my  sister's  carriage,  and  as- 
sist her  in  taking  care  of  the  convalescent  dur- 
ing the  journey." 

The  fact  is,  he  found  that  he  had  carried 
his  rigour  and  threats  too  far,  and  that  the 
little  girl's  delicate  temperament  was  not  proof 
against  such  harshness.  He  judged  that  the 
best  way  to  tranquillize  her,  if  a  rational  inter- 
val occurred,  would  be  to  assure  her  that  he 
had  left  her  vicinity,  and  that  the  time  when 
she  might  perhaps    be  under  the  same  roof 
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with  him,  was  distant  and  uncertain.  He 
left  to  his  sister  and  Madame  Morinval  the 
care  of  giving  her  this  (no  doubt)  welcome 
information ;  and  after  supplpng  the  latter 
with  money  to  defray  the  various  expences 
this  illness  must  occasion,  he  retired,  express- 
ing a  hope  that  all  wbuld  end  well. 

Thus  almost  unavoidably  driven  to  remain 
at  h«r  post,  Madame  Morinval  resigning  her- 
self for  the  sake  of  her  young  charge  to  the 
disappointment  of  the  personal  views  that  had 
brought  her  to  France,  persevered  most  zeal- 
ously in  the  performance  of  every  kind  office 
m  the  sick  room.     Mrs  Marchmont,  with  less 
judgment,    displayed    nearly  equal  solicitude, 
and  was   frequent  in    her  attendance.       For 
many  days,  Agnes  was  wholly  insensible   of 
her  presence;  but  as  the  fever  abated,  and 
j^limmerings  of  reason  began  to   appear,  Ma- 
dame  Morinval  ventured  to  suggest    that  it 
might  be  better,  while  the  child   was  in  so 
feeble  and  confused  a  state,  that  one  person 
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only  should  be  seen  by  her^  and  that  one^  a 
person  to  whom  she  was  accustomed.  This 
hint  was  effectual,  and  Mrs.  Marchmont  was 
careful  not  to  show  herself  till  Agnes  had 
been  prepared  to  expect  her,  and  Madame 
Morinval  had  been  permitted  to  teU  her  that 
Mr.  Wharton  had  preceded  his  sister  to  Pftris 
alone. 

Illness  tames  every  passion,  even  those  of 
fear  and  hatred.  In  Agnes  mild  and  placable 
as  was  her  nature,  it  required  much  injustice, 
much  ill  treatment  to  awaken  the  latter  feeling, 
but  such  had  been  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Whar- 
ton, that  even  in  her  gentle  and  generous  heart, 
a  detestation  of  him  so  intense  had-  implanted 
itself,  that  she  never  thought  of  him  without  a 
shudder.  She  arose  from  her  sick  bed  with 
sentiments  more  chastised,  her  nerves  became 
gradually  less  irritable,  her  spirit  was  no  longer 
SO  bitterly  resentful,  and  when  she  was  able 
to  receive  and  speak  to  Mrs.  Marchmont,  it 
was  with  comparative  serenity,  and  an  endea^ 
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Tour,  at  least  to  appear  thankful  for  the  atten- 
tions which  that  lady,  as  she  had  heard  from 
Madame  Morinval,  had  shewn  her. 

Recovery  once  begun,  at  Agnes'  age,  is  rapid 
in  its  progress,  and  some  step  was  made  daily 
towards  returning  health,  till  at  the  end  of 
three  weeks  she  was  declared  sufficiently  res- 
tored to  be  able  to  travel. 

The  prospect  of  being  still  accompanied  by 
Madame  Morinval  was  most  consolatory  to 
her;  for  whatever  sobriety  her  vindictive  feel- 
ings might  have  attained,  those  of  gratitude  and 
love  for  that  almost  maternal  firiend  were  more 
fervent  than  ever. 

Attended  by  an  experienced  courier,  the  four 
females,  Mrs.  Marchmont,  her  maid,  Madame 
Morinval  and  Agnes,  in  an  English  travelling 
carriage,  proceeded  post  from  Calais  to  Bou- 
logne, where,  in  consideration  of  the  child's 
remaining  weakness,  they  rested  the  first  night. 
The  subsequent  part  of  the  route  was  traversed 
with  more  rapidity ;  but  at  every  town  of  any 
consequence  Mrs.  Marchmont  always  sent  to 
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the  post-office  to  enquire  for  letters.  She  re- 
ceived several,  and  at  night  wrote  many  herself. 
Other  employment  she  had  none ;  for  though 
an  educated  and  fashionable  woman,  a  love  of 
reading  was  not  amongst  her  most  shining  qua- 
lifications. She  had  a  few  volumes  in  the  car- 
riage, but  they  were  chiefly  road-books ;  and 
it  amused  her  infinitely  more  to  make  Madame 
Morinval  describe  the  court  or  bridal  dresses 
of  the  preceding  London  season,  than  to  peruse 
their  dry  pages.  Upon  the  whole,  the  opinion 
which  the  sagacious  Frenchwoman  formed  of 
her  was,  that  she  was  free  from  pride,  was 
good-natured,  and  not  devoid  of  feeling,  but 
that  she  was  frivolous  to  a  childish  degree, 
weak  in  understanding,  and  but  partially  well 
principled.  On  various  occasions  Madame 
Morinval  was  aware  she  deviated  from  the 
truth,  and  that  even  in  matters  of  indilBference 
and  almost  without  consciousness.  A  habit 
of  this  description,  attached  to  poverty  of  in- 
tellect, leads  insensibly  to  many  and  many  a 
deed  of  baseness,  for  he  who  is  guilty  of  false- 
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lu)od  when  no  purpose  is  to  be  answered  by  it 
will  baldly  break  tbrougb  the  dangerous  custom 
when  self-interest  instigates  its  continuance* 

The  dejection,  and  the  look  of  ill  health  she 

^  worn  on  her  first  appearance  at  Calais,  di- 

nunisked  day  by  day  and  before  the  end  of  the 

jovney,  she  was  scarcely  recognizable*    Her 

sprits  seemed  lightened  of  some  heavy  load, 

*he  recovered  her  bloom,  became  talkative; 

joked  with  her  Swiss  maid ;  encouraged  Agnes 

to  be  fitmiliar  with  her ;  and  instead  of  dwelling 

witb  Madame  Morinval  upon  the  fashion  of 

gowns  and  caps,  she  sought  to  make  her  tell 

oecdotes  of  their  wearers.    Unfortunately,  she 

applied  to  one  who  was  extremely  averse  to 

SQch  subjects,  and  gleaned  from  her  but  little 

information.     Madame  Leroux  might  perhaps 

bsTe  satisfied  her  better. 

As  they  approached  Paris,  and  soon  after  the 
deliyery  of  one  of  the  long  letters  she  almost 
daily  received,  she  ventured  for  the  first  time 
to  talk,  though  in  measured  terms,  of  Mr. 
Wharton. 
VOL.  I.  ■ 
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^^  It  is  wonderful,"  she  said,  addressing  Ma- 
dame Morinval,  ^'  how  much  more  cheerful  his 
letters  have  become.  I  am  sure  we  shall  find 
him  in  high  good  humom*,  and  it  is  impossible 
to  describe  how  different  a  man  he  is,  when  at 
ease  and  in  spirits.  The  society,  the  amuse- 
ments, and  I  believe  the  air  of  Paris,  always 
do  him  good." 

As  Agnes  bore  this  begitkning  tolerably  well, 
Mrs.  Marchmont  allowed  herself  to  go  a  little 
further. 

^^  In  the  letter  I  had  from  him  this  morning, 
he  gives  me  a  little  piece  of  information  res- 
pecting you,  my  dear  Agnes,  that  I  was  entirely 
unacquainted  with." 

The  child  opened  her  eyes  wide,  and  looked 
anxious  for  an  explanation.  Mrs.  Marchmont 
smiled:  "  Do  not  be  frightened,  my  good  girl," 
she  resumed,  ^^  all  I  meant  is  this ;  he  says 
(and  his  authority  is  not  to  be  disputed)  that 
you  have  two  Christian  names;  Agnes  and 
Lucy.  Now,  as  Lucy  appears  to  me  much 
the  prettiest,  I  shall  substitute  it  for  that  of 
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Agnes  which,  as  Madame  Morinval  can  tell  7011, 
is  giyen  in  France  to  almost  every  SoubreUe  or 
shop-girl  one  meets  with." 

The  little  girl  was  surprised,  but  not  caring 
enough  about  the  matter  to  object  to  the 
change,  the  affidr  was  considered  as  settled. 

They  at  length  reached  Paris,  and  drove  up 
to  the  house  which  Agnes  was  henceforth  to 
consider  as  her  home.  Still  languid  from  recent 
indisposition,  her  spirits  failed  her  as  the  car- 
riage stopped.     She  turned  very  pale,  seemed 
to  gasp  for  breath,  and  was  seized  with  a  \mi- 
Tersal  tremor*     Mrs.  Marchmont  observed  it, 
and  hastened  to  say :  ^*  I  have  engaged  Ma- 
dame Morinval,  my  dear  little  girl,  to  sleep 
here  to-night,  and  you  must  take  care  of  each 
other,  and  go  to  bed  early  to  recover  from  the 
&tigue  of  your  journey.    I  shall  do  the  same, 
for  I  dare  say  Mr.  Wharton  is  out,  and  will 
not  return  till  one   or  two   o*clock    in    the* 
morning.'' 

She  was  then  assisted  to  alight,  and  con- 
ducted, without  seeing  any  tiling  alarming  by 

B  2 
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the  way,  to  one  of  the  prettiest  apartments  she 
had  ever  entered.  It  consisted  of  a  dressing- 
room,  bed-chamber,  and  light  closet  adjoining 
for  a  maid.  That  maid  soon  appeared,  with 
(as  in  England)  a  tea-tray  in  her  hands,  fol- 
lowed by  a  footman  bearing  a  kettle  and  lamp. 
She  congratulated  the  young  lady  on  her  safe 
arrival ;  and  informed  her  with  much  civility, 
that  she  had  been  appointed  to  have  the  ho- 
nour of  serving  her,  and  hoped  her  zeal  to  give 
satisfaction  would  be  successful.  She  spoke 
excellent  French,  and  was  a  neat  and  pleasing 
looking  person  of  about  five  and  thirty. 

The  astonished  girl  imused  to  such  honours, 
neither  knew  how  to  look,  nor  what  to  say  to 
her.  Madame  Morinval,  however,  to  whom  it 
all  appeared  very  natural  and  proper,  spoke  for 
her ;  she  assured  Mademoiselle  Adrienne  that 
she  would  find  her  young  mistress  bien  douce  et 
bien  raisonnabley  and  would  soon  become  ex- 
ceedingly attached  to  her.  Mademoiselle  Adri* 
enne  replied  that  she  did  not  doubt  it  le  mams 
du  monde  for  the  young  lady  had  an  air  on  lie 
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peuipasplui  mmable  guoiqu'encore  nm  peu  abat- 

he. 

These  civil  speeches  passed  while  tea  was 
preparing,  and  as  soon  as  it  was  poured  out, 
^  new  attendant  went  into  Agnes'  bed-room, 
to  unpack  her  clothes,  and  get  every  thing 
ready  for  her  going  to  rest. 

When  they  were  by  themselves,  Madame 
Morinval  was  anxious  to  induce  the  child  to 
look  around  her  with  some  pleasure,  hoping 
that  an  air  of  thankfulness  and  content  would 
reoonmiend  her  to  those  who  had  provided  for 
her  80  many  accommodations. 

'^  You  must  not,"  she  gently  observed, 
*'  appear  too  indifferent,  my  dear  Agnes,  when 
yoor  protectors  are  doing  so  much  to  gratify 
you.'^ 

^  Bat  will  they  let  me  go  and  see  you,  dear 
Biadame  ?"  cried  the  little  creature,  "  after  to- 
night, shall  I  not  be  separated  from  you,  and 
left  entirely  with  all  these  strangers  ?'^ 

^  Tou  cannot  now,  my  dear  child,  consider 
Mrs.  Marchmont  as  a  stranger,  and  your  new 
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maid  seems  to  me  a  very  prepossessing  young 
woman.  But  at  all  events,  I  shall  be  per- 
mitted, without  a  doubt,  to  come  and  visit 
you." 

This  was  a  most  welcome  assurance,  since 
whatever  time  might  effect,  Agnes  was  as  yet 
in  no  frame  of  mind  to  take  an  interest  in  the 
luxuries  that  had  been  brought  together  for  her, 
all  of  which  appeared  as  nothing  in  her  eyes, 
compared  with  one  benevolent  look  or  word 
from  Madame  Morinval. 

They  slept  together  as  usual ;  in  the  morning 
the  shutters  having  been  kept  closed,  and  the 
most  perfect  silence  reigning  around  her,  she 
awoke  late,  and  foimd  herself  alone.  Her  heart 
misgave  her,  she  pronounced  aloud  the  name 
of  Madame  Morinval  and  instead  of  her,  saw 
Mademoiselle  Adrienne  advance  £rom  the  ad- 
joining room. 

The  whole  truth  flashed  upon  her  mind ;  she 
was  certain  that  her  kind  firiend  had  left  her, 
and  equally  unable  and  unwilling  to  speak, 
threw  herself  back  upon  her  {ullow  in  a  trans- 
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port  of  grief.  Adrienne  appeared  prepared  for 
this  burst  of  sorrow ;  she  immediately  admitted 
ligbt  into  the  room^  and  presented  to  the  sob- 
bing Agnes  the  following  note,  telling  her  that 
Madame  Morinval  had  commissioned  her  to 
detiver  it  the  moment  her  young  lady  awoke.- 
After  some  delay,  the  afflicted  girl  opened  it, 

■ 

and  as  well  as  her  tears  would  allow  her,  read 
diese  words : 

^  I  steal  away  from  you,  dearest  Agnes,  to 
ipare  both  your  feelings  and  my  own.  I  hope 
I  hsTC  not  judged  amiss  in  seeking  to  avoid  a 
ddiberate  leave-taking;  forgive  me,  if  you  think 
I  have.  Mrs.  Marohmont  has  authorized  your 
Adrienne  to  inform  me  that  I  shall  be  wdeome 
to  visit  you;  depend  therefore  on  seeing  me 
fery  soon,  and  meanwhile,  exert  yourself  dear 
diild,  to  avoid  giving  a  check  to  the  favourable 
impression  it  is  so  desirable  that  you  shoidd 
make  upon  your  present  friends.  Heaven  bless 
you,  and  in  every  situation  of  life  enable  you 
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to  preserve  your  present  artlessness  and  inte» 
grity ;  this  is  the  hearty  prayer  of  yours 

FRAN90ISB   MORINVAL." 

The  pains  taken  by  Adrienne  to  sooth  and 
cheer  the  poor  little  mourner,  and  the  patience 
and  good  feeling  she  evinced  were  not  without 
their  effect.  Desolate  and  helpless  as  she  was, 
the  child  caught  at  every  twig  for  support,  and 
the  compassionate  looks  and  voice  of  her  new 
comforter  were  of  greater  value  at  that  moment 
than  they  ever  could  have  been  at  any  other« 

When  dressed,  Adrienne  engaged  her  to 
enter  the  sitting-room,  where  at  an  open  win- 
dow looking  into  a  small  but  well  arranged 
flower  garden,  her  solitary  breakfiist  table  had 
been  placed.  Various  amusing  objects,  such 
as  prints,  a  small  Camera  Oscura,  a  magnet, 
&c.,  had  been  sent  up  stairs,  which  were  to  be 
examined  and  explained  when  her  meal  was 
over.  With  singular  attention  also  to  what 
might  be  supposed  most  adapted  to  the  taste 
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of  one  so  long  accastomed  to  the  country,  her 
room  had  been  decorated  with  a  variety  of  firesh 
tnd  fragrant  plants ;  in  addition  to  which  se^ 
▼end  live  pets,  amongst  which  a  squirrel  and  a 
beautiful  little  Blenheim  spaniel,  failed  not  to 
attract  her  notice  even  at  that  moment  of  un- 
affected sorrow.  Thus  surrounded,  and  still 
attended  by  the  assiduous  Adrienne,  who  con- 
tri?ed  a  thousand  pretexts  for  not  leaving  her 
to  brood  over  her  melancholy  alone,  she  insen- 
nbly  became  more  composed,  and  when  her 
breakfast  was  concluded,  found  some  pleasure 
m  attending  to  the  various  novelties  that  were 
exhibited  to  her. 

Thus  passed  the  time  till  noon,  when  Mrs. 
Marchmont  en  robe  de  chambrey  came  to  see 
her.  After  smidry  kind  enquiries,  some  gene- 
ral chat  and  many  caresses  bestowed  upon  the 
lively  little  dog  Azor,  she  told  Agnes  that  at 
two  o'clock  her  carriage  would  be  at  the  door 
to  take  her  to  a  multitude  of  shops,  and  that 
if  she  liked  it,  she  should  accompany  her.  Agnes 
widi  her  wonted  humility,  said :    '^  I  will,  if 

E  3 
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you  please,  ma'am/'  and  Adrienne  was  told  to 
get  her  ready  at  the  time  appointed. 

Accordingly  when  summoned,  she  followed 
the  footman  to  the  landing  place  on  the  draw- 
ing-room floor,  where  Mrs.  Marchmont  stood 
expecting  her,  and  whence  she  was  about  to 
descend  with  her  to  the  carriage,  when  a  door 
suddenly  opened  and  Mr.  Wharton  appeared ! 
Agnes  had  hardly  time  to  feel  her  heart  beat, 
and  her  knees  knock  against  each  other,  before 
he  approached  her  almost  with  a  smile,  and  in 
an  accent  wholly  dissimilar  to  the  terrific  one 
in  which  she  had  heretofore  heard  him  speak, 
in  an  accent,  in  short  of  goodnature  and  cor- 
diality he  said : 

*^  Ah,  my  poor  little  girl,  is  it  you  ?  I  am 
glad  to  see  you  so  much  better.  You  do  not, 
however  look  very  strong  yet.  Take  care  of 
her  Mrs.  Marchmont  and  when  you  have  done 

your  shopping,  give  her  the  refreshment  of  an 

•  •      •• 
ainng. 

He  then  passed  on,  leaving  Agnes  so  over- 
whelmed with  amazement,  that  she 
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tnnsfixed  to  the  spot  where  he  had  quitted 
ber^  and  Mrs.  Marchmont  was  obliged  to  call 
her  two  or  three  times  before  she  heard  her, 
or  codd  recover  sufficient  recollection  to  un- 
dostand  what  she  was  expected  to  do. 

The  traces    of  astonishment  were  still  too 
▼isibk  in  her  face  for  some  time  after  she  en- 
tered Ae  carriage,  to    be  overlooked  by  hef 
ccHnpanion,  who  forbearing  however  to  make 
any  remark  upon  it,  only  said :    **  Did  I  not 
feretell  very  truly  Lucy,  that  this  dear  Paris 
vould  make  quite  another  creature  of  my  bro- 
&r?  He  is  as  lively  now  as  in  his  earliest 
7<nith,  and  nothing  seems  to  put  him  out  of 
faunour  a  moment." 

Agnes  had  she  dared,  could  very  sincerely 
iiBve  answered  that  she  had  more  reason  to 
rejoice  at  this  than  any  one  else ;  but  she  was 
nlent  though  her  thoughts  were  all  at  work, 
since  unable  to  account  for  what  had  passed 
and  ignorant  that  Mr.  Wharton  had  overheard 
her  delirious  lamentations,  and  was  acting  a 
part  politically  determined  upon,  she  felt  no 
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dependance  upon  the  durability  of  his  good 
humour^  and  it  lessened  but  little  her  fear  of 
him  to  find  that  he  was  subject  to  such  extra- 
ordinary mutations  of  temper.  A  more  gra- 
dual change  would  have  had  a  better  effecti 
but  it  would  have  cost  him  more  trouble,  and 
he  was  desirous  at  once  to  place  himself  upon 
the  footing  with  her  which  it  best  stated  his 
Yiews  to  establish. 

The  purchases  Mrs.  Marchmont  made,  and 
the  orders  she  gave,  were  almost  as  numerous 
for  Agnes  as  for  herself,  and  the  day  was  far 
spent  before  she  had  terminated  these,  to  her, 
most  agreeable  avocations.  There  was  no 
time  for  the  airing  her  brother  had  recom- 
mended ;  Agnes  was  told  that  amends  should 
be  made  her  the  next  day:  and  they  drove 
home. 

Unused  to  such  late  hours,  and  faint  from 
want  of  nourishment,  the  forethought  of 
Adrienne  was  never  better  directed  than  in 
providing  that  everything  should  be  in  readi- 
ness for  her  to  dine  the  instant  she  came  in. 
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She  waited  upon  her  during  the  repast  j  in- 
duced her  to  give  some  account  of  the  different 
places  to  which  she  had  been^  and  of  some  of 
the  gay  things  she  had  seen  ;  admired  the  new 
pordiaaes ;  promised  to  work  hard  to  get  them 
ready  for  her  to  wear;  and  contrived  so  well, 
that  she  kept  melancholy  aloof,  and  almost 
beguiled  the  little  creature  of  a  smile. 

The  remainder  of  the  day  was  equally  tran- 
qoiL  Mrs.  Marchmont  had  her  own  engage- 
ments, and  appeared  no  more;  nor  did  Mr. 
Wharton  again  show  himself.  Adrienne,  in 
&e  cool  of  the  evening,  took  her  young  lady 
down  into  the  flower  garden^  where  she  amused 
herself  in  tying  up  the  straggling  plants,  and 
itill  more  in  watering  such  as  required  it.  On 
their  return  to  the  dressing-room,  the  inge- 
nious French  woman  proposed  teaching 
her  any  easy  sort  of  £Etncy-work  she  might 
wish  to  leam.  Agnes  fixed  upon  what  she 
thought  it  would  least  try  the  patience  of  her 
instructress  to  show  her,  and  it  was  deter- 
mined her  first  attempts  should  be  to  weave, 
irith  straw  and  ribbon,  a  little  basket.    When 
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tired  of  applying  to  this  occupation,  Adrienne 
found  a  new  method  of  entertaining  her— one 
that  never,  at  any  future  time,  lost  its  power 
to  charm.  She  oflfered  to  read  to  her  a  story 
in  French ;  and  if  there  were  parts  of  it  she 
did  not  sufficiently  know  the  language  to  un- 
derstand, she  said  she  would  stop  and  explain 
them.  They  sat  down  close  to  each  other, 
that  the  child's  eye  might  follow  the  reader's, 
and  Adrienne  began  one  of  Berquin*s  many 
beautiful  tales, 

Agnes'  hour  of  rest  struck  from  the    gilt 
chimney  clock,  and  neither  mistress  nor  maid 
had  been  sensible  of  the  progress  of  time.    To 
the  latter,  it  was  most  gratifying  to  witness 
the  interest  with  which  she  was  heard ;  to  the 
former,  an  evening  so  spent  had  all  the  chanii 
of   novelty,  of  vivid  and   unalloyed  delight* 
True,  she  was  uncultivated ;  but  the  soil  wa5 
good,    and  ready  to  receive  and  to    fertilize 
whatever  wholesome  seed  was  thrown  into  > 

Agnes  had  lived  with  those  whose  minds, 
like  her  own,  were  illiterate;  but  not  th  t.A^ 
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affectionate*  Agnes  made  her  immediately 
consent  to  spend  the  whole  evening  with  her; 
took  off  her  bonnet  and  shawl  herself;  and 
asked  as  many  questions  about  her  friend's 
children^  and  showed  as  much  interest  about 
them^  and  everything  connected  with  their 
mother's  happiness,  as  if  she  had  herself  been 
a  member  of  tiie  same  family.  Madame  Mo- 
linval  was  delighted  with  her  reception,  and 
above  all,  with  the  animation  her  young  fit- 
vourite  exhibited,  and  the  evident  improve- 
ment she  saw  botii  in  her  looks  and  spirits. 
She  made  acquaintance  with  her  two  pets, 
Azor  and  the  squirrel ;  explored  the  little  mu- 
seum of  curiosities,  to  which  almost  daily  addi- 
tions had  been  made,  and  when,  at  a  late 
hour,  she  was  suffered  to  [depart,  upon  giving 
a  formal  promise  of  speedily  renewing  her 
visit,  carried  away  witii  her  a  firm  conviction 
that  the  innocent  child  had  at  length  been 
admitted  to  her  most  natural  and  secure  asy- 
lum— the  house  of  her  fatiier. 

In  her  way  down  stairs,  Madame  Morinval 
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was  seen  and  civiDy  spoken  to  by  Mr.  Whar- 
ton; who^  however,  took  the  earliest  opportu- 
nity of  cautioning  his  sister  not  to  let  her  have 
quite  such  free  access  to  the  house. 

"  She  knows,  or  at  least  must  suspect  too 
much,''  he  said,  ^'to  make  it  safe  that  she 
ihould  have  such  fr'ee  communication  either 
with  the  child,  or  the  servants." 

^  On  the  contrary/'  answered  Mrs.  March- 
mont,  smiling,  ^she  thinks  all  that  you  are 
doing  a  mere  matter  of  justice;  and  if  she 
says  anything  to  the  little  girl,  it  will  only 
be  to  instil  into  her,  ideas  of  duty,  obedience, 
tnd  gratitude.  Her  opinion  is— for  she  ahnost 
in  plain  words  owned  it  during  our  journey-* 
that  Agnes  is  your  natural  daughter ;  that  you 
have  hitherto  had  important  reasons  for  keep- 
ing her  out  of  sight,  but  that  being  now  at 
liberty  to  take  her  under  your  immediate  care, 
joa  have  determined  upon  educating  her  con- 
formably to  the  station  in  hfe  she  is  hereafter 
tofilL'* 

''A  most  happy  delusion!''  exclaimed  Mr. 
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Wharton,  much  relieved.  "  A  most  fortunate 
instance  of  the  fertility  of  Gallic  imaginations ! 
But,  Mary,"  added  he,  more  seriously,  **  you 
must  endeavour  to  put  this  good  woman's 
harmless  powers  of  invention  to  a  still  further 
use.  It  is  indispensable  that  the  child  should 
change  not  only  her  baptismal  but  her  family 
name.  I  wish  it  to  be  done  without  conten- 
tion or  compulsion.  Perhaps,  by  representing 
the  case  properly  to  Morinval,  the  thing  might 
be  managed  through  her  agency,  with  ease  and 
plausibility." 

'^  Undoubtedly ;  and  you  may  depend  upon 
its  being  effected  as  soon  as  possible,  after  I 
have  had  a  conference  with  her  on  her  next 
visit.^' 

Such  commissions,  of  which  fiction,  and  a 
certain  species  of  address  were  to  be  the  indis- 
pensable moving  springs,  suited  exactly  the 
talents  of  Mrs.  Marchmont,  and  rendered  her 
occasionally  an  invaluable  assistant  to  her  bro- 
ther. 

Adrienne,  though  she  was  deemed  for  the 
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present  fully  competent  to  gire  her  young 
mistress  a  good  French  pronunciation,  was  not 
thought  adequate  to  supplying  the  place  of 
kstructors  in  any  other  branch  of  education. 
Masters,  therefore,  of  various  description?^ 
were  engaged,  who,  in  a  very  Uttle  while, 
scBTody  left  Agnes  more  leisure  than  was  re- 
quisite for  taking  daily  air  and  exercise.  Her 
leaidenoe  was  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  laige 
public  garden,  and  thither  she  was  sent  to  walk 
with  Adrienne  morning  and  evening,  whenever 
the  weather  permitted  it.  She  was  also  allow- 
ed, with  the  same  companion,  who  was  herself 
i  protestant,  to  attend  the  service  performed 
at  a  Lutheran  chapel;  and  occasionally  Mrs. 
Maidimont  joined  in  the  same  duty. 

Tlie  assurance  she  had  given  her  brother  of 
bdng  easily  able  to  induce  Madame  Morinval 
to  obtain  Agnes'  consent  to  the  change  of 
ttune  they  wished  to  effect,  was  fully  made 
good  by  the  event*  After  speaking  in  private 
to  die  Frenchwoman,  and  representing  Mr. 
Wbartcm*8   motives  in  the   light   which   she 
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thought  would  set  them  in  the  fairest  point  of 
view,  she  reqiiested  her  to  go  up  and  speak  to 
the  child,  and  apprize  her  it  was  desirable  she 
should  henceforth  only  be  known  by  the  name 
of  Lucy  de  Vere. 

Madame  Morinval  succeeded  not  in  execut- 
ing this  commission  without  some  difficulty* 
Agnes  cared  not  what  she  was  called ;  but  she 
could  not  reconcile  herself  to  the  idea  of  tell- 
ing what  was  not  true ;  and  she  debated  the 
point  long  and  vigorously ;  more  especially  as 
Madame  Morinval,  not  being  authorized  to 
mention  the  near  affinity  she  believed  her  to 
bear  to  Mr.  Wharton,  could  not  bring  forward 
that  circumstance  in  support  of  her  advice. 
However,  she  urged  upon  her  the  propriety  of 
conceding  to  the  wishes  of  her  protectors,  in 
proof  of  gratitude  for  all  they  were  doing  for 
her;  said  it  was  possible  they  might  have  rea- 
sons for  what  they  proposed,  which,  if  known, 
would  satisfy  every  scruple ;  and,  finally,  when 
she  found  that  the  honest  little  creature  still 
resisted,  she  told  her,  that  whatever  opposition 
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ihe  might  make,  time  would  convince  her  that 
it  was  not  in  her  power  to  prevent  the  accom- 
plishment of  their  purpose.  **  Therefore^  my 
desrest  child/'  concluded  she,  ^submit  to 
what  you  cannot  help  with  a  good  grace." 

"^To  what  I  cannot  hdp,  I  suppose  I  must," 
aid  Agnes,  looking  much  dissatisfied :  ^'  but 
I  cannot  imagine  why  such  deceit  should  be 
necessary,  or  why,  at  least,  they  should  not 
ezphdn  to  us  the  reason  of  its  being  required. 
Erery  time  I  hear  myself  called  by  these  false 
names,  my  cheeks  will  tingle  with  shame." 

'^  In  all  probability,  very  causelessly,  dear 
Agnes.  I  cannot  for  a  moment  believe  that 
this  lady  and   gentleman  have  any  improper 

motive  for  what  they   have    asked;  and  you 

must  endeavour  to    entertain  of  them    more 

lespectful  thoughts.'^ 
Agnes  mentally  exclaimed,  **Ah,  madame, 

if  you  knew  allP^ 
She  however  refrained,  though  with  difficulty 

from  breaking  through  the  promise  that  had 

heen  extorted  from  her  never  to  complain,  nor 
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to  allude  to  the  events  of  the  memorable  night 
at  Cheltenham  ;  and  Madame  Morinval  left 
her,  to  inform  Mrs.  Marchmont  of  the  result 
of  her  negociation.  That  lady  and  her  brother^ 
as  if  to  testify  their  approbation  of  Agnes' 
submission,  vied  with  each  other  in  lavishing 
indulgences  upon  her.  She  was  presented 
with  a  beautiful  pony ;  and  afler  taking  some 
lessons  at  a  riding  school,  was  frequently  sent 
with  a  steady  old  groom,  to  enjoy  a  canter  in 
the  Bois  de  Boulogne.  Fresh  nicknacka  were 
continually  placed  in  her  apartment,  many  of 
which  were  exceedingly  costly ;  and  she  had, 
her  age  considered,  a  large  allowance  of  pocket 
money  assigned  her;  and  there  was  scarcely 
an  exhibition  in  Paris  which,  notwithstanding 
the  frequent  interruption  thereby  given  to  her 
lessons,  she  was  not  taken  to  see. 

So  many  excitements,  it  will  readily  be  be- 
lieved, were  not  wholly  without  their  influence. 
Agnes  grew  accustomed  to  the  inmates  she  was 
with,  and  though  unable  to  love  them,  ceased 
to  feel  unhappy  in  their  presence.     Over  Mrs. 
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Marchmont  she  imperceptibly  and  uncon- 
sdously  gained  so  much  ascendancy^  that  she 
became^  in  (ad^  the  ruler  rather  than  the  ruled. 
Of  Mr.  Wharton  she  still  continued  to  stand 
in  awe;  but  more  from  her  own  unconquer- 
able aversion  to  him,  than  from  any  remaining 
scyerity  exhibited  on  his  part  towards  her. 

Of  the  comfort  of  associating  with  Madame 
Morinval  she  was  deprived,  to  her  deep  regret, 
at  the  end  of  two  months,  when  that  true 
friend  came  to  bid  her  farewell,  previous  to 
leaving  France.  Agnes  made  her  write  down 
the  name  and  address  of  her  daughter,  that 
the  might,  through  that  channel,  gain  authen- 
tic information  of  her  health  and  welfare ;  and 
with  some  difficulty  prevailed  upon  the  disin- 
terested Frenchwoman  to  accept,  as  keep- 
lakes,  a  variety  of  Uttle  presents  she  had  been 
far  some  time  collecting  against  this  melan- 
dioly  occasion.  Tbey  parted  with  mutual 
reluctance,  and  with  repeated  as  well  as  sin- 
cere assurances  of  lasting  attachment. 

This  separation,  for  awhile,  agsan  depressed 
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the  spirits  of  Agnes  and  renewed  many  of  those 
feelings  of  desolation  she  had  experienced  on 
being  first  torn  from  her  early  protectors.  As 
these  gradually  subsided,  she  was  able  to  attend 
once  more  to  the  instructions  of  her  several 
masters;  and  under  their  tuition,  dded  by 
excellent  natural  abilities  and  an  hourly- increas- 
ing passion  for  reading,  she  gav^  the  fairest 
promise  of  future  talent  and  distinction.  She 
lost  however,  no  part  of  the  modest  diffidence 
she  had  carried  with  her  to  Madame  Lerouz's. 
Having  no  other  young  person  to  compare 
herself  with,  she  was  insensible  of  her  own 
unusual  progress ;  the  love  of  employment  was 
natural  to  her,  and  she  considered  it  but  as  a 
thing  of  course  that  what  she  was  skilfully 
taught  she  should  be  successful  in  learning.-^ 
Her  self  constituted  guardians  regarded  not 
the  matter  with  equal  sang-froid;  to  Mrs. 
Marchmont,  she  soon  shone  forth  as  an  absolute 
prodigy;  and  Mr.  Wharton,  contemptuously 
as  he  viewed  female  acquirements  in  general, 
found  it  impossible  to  withhold  from  hers  the 
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meed  of  approbation  to  which  they  were  justly 
entitled.  Discerning  as  he  was^  he  tailed  not, 
ere  long,  to  discover  also,  that  superadded  to 
her  capacity  of  attaining  accomplishments,  she 
possessed  a  vigour  of  understanding,  a  clearness 
of  judgment,  and  a  soundness  of  practical  good 
sense  rarely  to  be  met  with  even  in  the  most 
intelligent  of  his  own  sex.  Though  involun* 
tarily  impressed  with  a  certain  species  of  con<* 
nderation  for  one  so  favorably  endowed,  it  is 
by  no  means  clear  that  he  would  not  greatly 
Uve  preferred  having  to  deal  with  a  girl  of  con** 
uderably  more  shallow  intellect,  such  a  one  as 
in  her  early  youth  he  remembered  Mrs.  March^* 
mont  to  have  been,  the  flexibility  of  whose 
dttncter  still  rendered  her  the  easiest  of 
creatures  to  be  governed,  and  the  most  useful 
of  tools  in  the  hands  of  a  designing  man, 
Ram  Agnes  he  plainly  saw  that  nothing  was  to 
be  hoped  by  admitting  her  to  a  participation 
of  his  schemes,  however  artfuUy  coloured ;  she 
nmst  be  made  to  work  in  ignorance,  for  hers 
vas  not  a  mind  that  could  be  seduced  by  false 

VOL,   I.  p 
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representations,  or  motives  of  expediency,  to 
call  evil  good,  and  good  evil.  With  her  it 
would  ever  be  necessary  to  hold  himself  as 
much  upon  his  guard  as  with  the  world  at 
large ;  and  he  could  not  but  lament  his  ill-luck 
in  having  selected  an  instrument  which  he  feared 
would  often  prove  so  troublesome. 

With  little  variation,  save  of  residence, — 
being  taken  for  a  few  months  to  Nice  every 
winter — four  years  elapsed.  The  most  remarka- 
ble occurrence  during  that  period  was  the 
establishment  in  the  family  of  an  English 
governess,  who,  after  Agnes  had  acquired  per- 
fect facility  in  speaking  French,  was  engaged  to 
supply  the  numerous  deficiencies  which,  of 
course,  were  to  be  found  in  Adrienne.  She 
was  a  respectable  and  well-principled  woman ; 
her  manners  were  unexceptionable,  and  her 
temper  was  mild  :  but  she  was  dull  and  phleg- 
matic; incapable  of  taking  an  animated  interest 
in  anything :  and  satisfied,  when  the  routine  of 
the  day  was  over,  to  sit  down  to  her  needle-work 
and  remdn  silent  for  hours  together.    To  poor 
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Agnes,  such  a  companion  Mr  as  a  heavy  grievance, 
ft  ith  a  mind  active,  and  overflowing  with  new 
tnd  lively  impressions,  it  was  indeed  hard  to  be 
eoademned  to  live  with  one  insensible  alike  to 
iht  inexhaustible  pleasures  of  Uteratnre,  or  the 
&9cination  of  the  fine  arts. — ^There  was  but  one 
pcMnt  on  which  they  perfectly  agreed.    They 
vere   both   charitable,    Mrs.    Dawson    firom 
iotjf  and  Agnes  in  addition  to  these  motives, 
from  the   impulse  of    a  warm  and  generous 
iKart    Hers  was  the  purse,  and  hers  was  the 
enjoyment  of  purchasing  the  materials   with 
winch  her  governess  employed  herself  indefatig- 
tUy  in  making  garments  for  the  poor.     When 
one  set  was  finished,  she  calmly  prepared  to 
begin  another;  resigning  to  her  young  pupil, 
vith  an  apathy  at  which  the  latter  could  never 
sufficiently  wonder,  the  delight  of  conveying, 
(attended  by  Adrienne)  and  of  presenting  in 
person,  to  the  indigent  beings  for  whom  they 
were  designed,  these  useful  and  welcome  suc- 
cours.   In  addition  to  such  gifts,  she  lu'ged  the 
poor  people  who  had  children  to  send  them  to 
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school ;  promising  on  that  condition  to  bestow 
upon  the  parents  a  specified  weekly  allowance. 
That  many  complied,  was  proved  by  the  little 
specimens  of  infantine  industry  which,  in  a  few 
weeks,  were  tendered  to  her,  as  offerings.  These 
were  moments  of  exquisite  gratification  to  her — 
of  honest  pride  to  the  poor  children  and  of 
heart-felt  thankfulness  on  the  part  of  the 
parents.  Adrienne  stood  by,  half-smiling,  half 
tearful,  and  in  such  true  admiration  of  her  lovely 
mistress,  that  she  thought  no  creature  ^  of 
earth's  mould,''  worthy  to  be  compared  with 
her. 
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CHAPTER   V. 

He*t  tick  with  self-lore,  and  90  well  pennaded  of  himself, 
^  cnfflmed  m  he  thinks  with  excellencies,  that  it  is  bit 
irovod  of  faith  that  all  who  look  on  him,  lore  him. 

SHAKESPEARE. 

Onb  of  the  many  indulgences  granted  to 
Agnes  was  the  frequent  permission  of  giving 
javenile  balls  at  home,  or  of  attending  those  to 
which  she  was  invited.  With  the  gay  cotem* 
poraries  thus  brought  together  it  is  true  she 
was  sedulously  restricted  £rom  forming  any 
intimacy :  but  at  least  it  was  pleasant  to  mix 
with  them  for  a  few  hours  ;  it  gave  her  manners 
more  polish^  taught  her  the  usages  of  society, 
and  prevented  her  contracting  that  old-fash-^ 
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ioned  preciseness   so  often   observed  in  girls 
who  live  entirely  with  grown-up  persons. 

Mr.  Wharton  was  in  the  habit  of  making 
frequent  trips  to  England^  and  on  his  return 
from  one  of  these,  he  brought  back  with  him 
a  very  handsome  youth,  whom  he  introduced 
to  Mrs.  Marchmont  and  Agnes  by  the  name  of 
Harry  Cowley.  It  was  during  the  most  ani- 
mated period  of  one  of  the  above  mentioned 
youthful  balls.  The  new  comer  was  presented 
as  a  partner  to  the  mistress  of  the  revels,  and 
danced  with  an  ease  and  vivacity  not  ofiten  seen 
in  an  English  school  boy ;  for  such  was  still 
Harry  Cowley.  Agnes  was  caught  by  his  ex- 
pressive and  ever- varying  countenance  and  the 
careless  sprightliness  of  his  conversation.  He 
told  her,  that  he  was  a  ward  of  Mr.  Wharton's,  a 
distant  relation,  a  sort  of  cousin,  fifty  times  re- 
moved ! — "  He  came  to  bid  me  good  bye"  added 
the  communicative  lad,  ^'  the  day  before  our 
midsummer  holidays  were  to  begin,  and  I 
assailed  him  with  such  irresistable  importunity 
for  permission  to  accompany  him  abroad,  that 
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I  gained  my  point  almost  wheth^  he  would  or 
DO.  Now  I  am  here^  I  intend  to  see  every 
tiling  that  is  to  be  seen  in  P^iris^  and  I  promise 
myself  more  amusement  than  I  ever  yet  enjoyed 
in  my  life," 

"  Do  you  speak  French?**  enquired  Agnes. 
^  Very  vilely^  as  most  English  boys  do,  who 
ue  taught  it  at  school:  but  I  understand  it 
tderably.  You  must  correct  and  assist  me, 
for  I  suppose  it  is  a  language  as  familiar  to 
joa  as  your  own.  We  are  to  be  in  the  same 
konse,  so  you  will  have  plenty  of  opportunity 
to  lend  me  a  helping  hand." 

Then,  after  a  brief  pause — ^^  I  have  often," 
be  continued,  *^  heard  of  you,  but  you  are  not 
the  least  like  what  1  expected. 

^  Heard  of  me!"  cried  Agnes,  in  amaze* 
ment — ^  How  is  it  possible  ?" 

*^  Nothing  more  easy,"  answered  he,  laugh- 
ing— ^  I  had  only  to  listen,  and  the  thing  was 
done!  You  are  to  know,  that  having  no 
filler's  house  to  go  to,  I  have  spent  all  my 
holidays  with  one  of  Mr.  Wharton's  friends. 
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who  frequently  heard  from  him.  Well— what 
I  gathered  concerning  you  through  his  means, 
induced  me  to  believe  that  I  should  find  you 
a  sort  of  invalid,  very  grave,  and  very  prim, 
and  looking  as  pale  and  as  good  as  a  little 
nun !" 

"  And  pray  do  you  now  think  I  look  other- 
wise than  good?"  enquired  Agnes,  half  in  sur* 
prise,  half  in  playfulness. 

^'  Oh,  good  as  gold  1  But,  not  in  the  sort  of 
way  I  expected.  When  you  left  England,  you 
were  supposed  to  be  in  such  a  precarious  state, 
that  it  was  thought  very  likely  you  would 
never  recover ;  and  though  Mr.  Wharton  has 
been  constantly  writing  over  improved  ac- 
counts of  your  health,  the  annual  journeys  you 
have  been  obliged  to  make  to  Nice,  have  kept 
up  the  impression  that  you  are  not,  even  yet, 
thoroughly  recovered.  Now  in  my  eyes,  you 
look  as  if  nothing  ever  ailed  you;  as  if  you 
had  excellent  spirits;  and  as  if,  though  you 
may  not  be  a  rattle  yourself,  you  would  tola- 
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i&te  my  noise  and  nonsense  with  all  the  pad* 
enoe  and  good-nature  in  the  world/' 

Agnes  was  much  amused  by  this  boyish  and 
ibnipt  fietmiliarity :  but  she  took  great  care  to 
Bssore  him  that  the  journeys  to  Nice  had  not 
the  slightest  inference  to  her  health,  which  had 
never  known  interruption  from  the  time  she 
had  been  so  ill  at  Calais. 

^^  Well,  so  much  the  better,"  cried  he: 
^bat  people  who  have  staid  so  long  out  of 
their  own  coimtry,  must  expect  that  a  plentiful 
quantity  of  fabrications  will  be  circulated  at 
dieir  expence." 

During  this  dialogue,  Mr.  Wharton,  at  no 
Tery  remote  part  of  the  room,  kept  a  guarded 
but  attentive  eye  upon  theoi,  and,  from  what 
his  penetration  enabled  him  to  conjecture,  felt 
istisfied  that  nothing  passed  which  could  lead 
to  any  untoward  discoveries.  Their  first  con- 
lersation,  if  at  aU  animated,  and  sociable,  was 
tint  firom  which  he  thought  it  probable  there 
was  most  to  fear:  afterwards,  their  subjects 
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would  be  those  of  the  passing  moment, — and 
England^  and  English  people,  and  allusions  to 
gone->by  times,  would  be  far  less  likely  to 
occur. 

The  youth  he  had  thus  unexpectedly  intro- 
duced to  the  acquaintance  of  Agnes  and  Mrs. 
Marchmont,  was  his  natural  son,  promoted  by 
him,  within  the  last  two  or  three  years,  to  be- 
come the  unconscious  aider  and  abettor  of  his 
future  projects.  Harry,  as  he  advanced  in 
growth,  exhibited  great  personal  beauty;  and 
his  father  discerned  in  him  also  the  seeds  of 
much  sagacity,  and  every  promise  he  could 
desire  of  those  qualities  which  would  best  fit 
him  for  the  destiny  he  meant  him  to  fulfil. 
In  consequence  of  these  observations,  the  lad 
was  taken  from  the  obscure  private  seminary 
at  which  he  had  hitherto  been  educated,  and 
sent  to  a  public  school  upon  the  footing  of  a 
gentleman's  son.  The  self-distrust,  and  mau- 
vaise  honie  with  which  he,  at  first,  was  over- 
come on  being  suddenly  placed  in  a  situation, 
and  amongst  associates  differing  so  much  fit>m 
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all  that  he  had  hitherto  been  accustomed  to. 
soon  wore  off;  he  became  the  boldest  of  the 
bold;  displayed  considerable  talent,  not  always 
unseasoned  with  presumption;  was  full  of 
energy;  and  sanguine  in  his  expectations  of 
attsining  to  celebrity  in  whatever  career  he 
pnnued. 

Agnes  with  her  plain,  straightforward  good 
sense,  was  not  blinded  by  the  shewiness  of  his 
parts  to  overlook  his  self-sufficiency : — ^but  lie 
was  the  first  companion  of  an  age  approxi- 
matbg  to  her  own,  witli  whom  she  had  been 
permitted  to  form  anything  resembling  a  do- 
mestic intimacy,  and  his  society  was  a  most 
enUvening  episode  in  the  uniformity  of  her 
sdiool-room  life.  Like  herself,  he  was  fond  of 
reading — ^but  chiefly  poetry,  or  high-sounding 
tpecimens  of  oratorical  eloquence.  A  fine 
tirade  in  a  Parliamentary  debate,  in  an  ha- 
iiDgue  at  the  bar,  or  a  discourse  in  the  pulpit, 
were  equally  enchanting  to  him.  Possessed  of 
a  memory  almost  miraculous,  the  immense 
Btore  he  had  acquired  of  these  finagments  of 
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"  the  sublime  and  beautifxil''  was  scan^eiy  ere-* 
dible.  He  declaimed  with  pompous  dignity^ 
with  vehemence^  or  with  indignant  sarcasmi 
according  to  the  different  themes  he  took  in 
hand.  Agnes  listened  to  him,  often  with  ad- 
miration, sometimes  with  a  lurking  smile,  and 
not  always  without  weariness.  Quick-sighted, 
where  his  vanity  was  concerned,  he  challenged 
her,  on  these  latter  occasions,  to  explain  the 
symptoms  he  had  detected : 

<<  Do  you  not  feel  the  beauties  of  our  Eng- 
lish oratory,  my  dear  Lucy  ?"  said  he — *^  Have 
you  lived  so  much  abroad  that  your  taste  has 
become  vitiated  and  Frenchified }" 

'^  1  do  not  know,"  answered  she,  good  hu- 
mouredly,  '^  whether  my  long  residence  abroad 
has  anything  to  do  with  it:  but  certainly,  I 
have  no  taste  for  bombast  either  in  diction  or 
in  subject/' 

<<  Do  you  call  these  fine  passages,  bom- 
bastic ?*' 

''  Not  all;  but  many  are;  and  to  teU  you 
the  truth,  your  manner  of  reciting  them  does 


SO. 
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not  bj  any  means  contribute  to  make  them 
less 

"  Would  you   have    them    delivered  with 
tameness  and  insipidity  ?" 

"  Is  there  no  medium? — Most  yon  either 
tear  a  passion  to  rags,  or  set  us  all  to  sleep  ?" 

The  youth  was  silenced  for  a  moment ;  but, 
^)eedily  recovering  his  wonted  confidence,  ex- 
ddmed : — *^  Come,  dear  girl,  let  us  end  this 
tueless  discussion,  and  talk  of  something  else. 
When  you  have  seen  and  heard  a  little  more, 
yoQ  will  be  a  better  judge  of  these  sort  cf 
matters,'* 

Agnes,  who  had  no  wish  to  hurt  his  pride, 
dropped  the  subject,  though  not  insensible  of 
the  absurdity  of  hearing  a  boy,  only  a  twelve- 
month older  than  herself,  cast  reflections  upon 
her  want  of  experience.    At  his  request,  she 
played  and  sung  to  him ;  which,  as  he  had  a 
genuine  love  for  music,  and  a  correct  ear,  was 
an  entertainment  they  could  participate  to- 
gether without  80  much  danger  of  differing  in 
cqpnion* 
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In  many  things^  indeed,  (as  would  have  been 
the  case  with  most  other  young  people)  theit 
tastes  coincided.  They  both  loved  riding,  and 
oflen  made  excursions  together,  attended  by 
the  old  groom.  With  Mr.  Wharton  or  Mrs. 
Marchmont  they  frequently  visited  the  public 
galleries,  or  some  one  of  the  thousand  inter- 
esting sights  with  which  Paris  abounds.  Their 
evenings  were  generally  spent  at  the  theatre; 
and  thus  furnished  with  amusement  for  every 
successive  hour,  the  six  weeks  allotted  to 
Harry  for  his  stay  in  France,  rapidly  and  in* 
sensibly  glided  away.  He  was  to  visit  them 
again  the  following  year,  a  prospect  which 
however  distant  it  appeared  to  him,  somewhat 
diminished  the  reluctance  with  which  he  now 
departed.  Agnes  frankly  testified  her  regret 
on  taking  leave  of  him;  and  for  many  days 
after  he  was  gone,  found  the  silence  of  the 
school-room,  and  the  torpidity  of  Mrs.  Daw- 
son, almost  intolerable.  Soon  recovering  her 
wonted  cheerfulness,  however,  and  resuming 
with  fresh  diligence  the  studies  with  her  several 
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masters  which  had  of  late  been  so  oontinaally 
interrupted,  a  week  had  not  passed,  ere  every 
trace  of  concern  had  vanished  from  her  mind. 

The  days  of  education,  though  sometimes 
looked  back  to  with  pleasure,  are  monotonous 
tiiilst  in  progress,  and  admit  of  little  descrip- 
tion. In  the  present  instance  they  differed 
not  from  the  general  rule. 

True  they  were  enlivened  by  an  annual  visit 
from  Harry  Cowley,  and  by  journeys  either 
into  Switzerland,  to  Spa,  or  whatever  other 
watering-place  was  in  fashion  for  the  season. 
Iliese,  though  tliey  checked  for  awhile  the 
progress  Agnes  was  making  with  her  masters, 
neither  inured  her  to  habits  of  idleness,  nor 
were  otherwise  than  useful  in  contributing  to 
confirm  her  health,  and  enlarge  her  under* 
standing.  Observant  and  intelligent,  few  ob- 
jects worth  remark  passed  by  her  unnoticed; 
and  whilst  filling  her  sketch  book  with  striking 
views,  and  picturesque  figures  or  groups,  she 
Was  far  from  being  inattentive  to  the  diversity 
of  customs  and  manners,  or  the  characteristic 
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singularities  amongst  the  different  classes  of 
people  she  was  able  to  have  communication 
with. 

Amusing  as  these  travelUng  parties  always 
proved^  they  succeeded  not  however  in  detach-* 
ing  her  memory  from  the  early  friend  to  whom 
she  owed  so  deep  a  debt  of  gratitude.  Her 
first  care^  invariably  on  returning  to  Paris,  was 
to  despatch  Adrienne  to  enquire  after  Madame 
Morinval  at  the  residence  of  her  daughter ;  or, 
if  possible,  to  hasten  thither  herself.  She  wrote 
to  her  frequently,  and  seized  every  opportunity 
of  forwarding  to  her  some  fresh  token  of  affec- 
tionate remembrance.  The  daughter,  who  was 
now  married,  and  pursued  the  same  business 
as  the  mother,  she  constantly  employed  herself, 
and  recommended  successfully  to  her  young 
friends.  The  son  she  had  less  ability  to  serve : 
but  fortunately,  he  little  required  it;  he  was 
the  head  clerk  at  a  wine  merchant's,  and  by 
his  good  character  and  conduct,  gave  promise 
of  attaining  to  friture  ease  and  independence. 

Harry  Cowley,  now  converted  frt>m  a  flip* 
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pant  8chool-boy,  to  a  self-sufficient  and  some- 
what dc^matical  collegian,  had  usually  been 
one  of  the  party  during  the  summer  excursions 
of  Mr.  Wharton  and  his  family,  receiving  from 
that  gentleman  every  possible  encouragement 
to  pay  his  court  to  Agnes.  Nor  would  the 
indulgent  guardian  have  even  scrupled  to  sanc- 
tion their  immediate  union,  although  the  oldest 
of  the  two  was  yet  little  more  than  nineteen. 
kt  all  events,  he  was  desirous  that  they  should 
engage  themselves  to  each  other;  and  Harry, 
thos  privileged,  and  tormented  by  no  diffidence 
of  success,  sought  ^  once  a  pliant  hour,'  whilst 
they  were  travelling  in  Switzerland,  to  draw 
from  her  a  confession  of  her  regard,  after 
Tdubly  and  fervently  declaring  his  own. 
Agnes  could  not  be  much  surprised  at  this 
hmgoage,  for  it  required  little  sagacity  to  anti- 
cipate that  the  intimacy  she  was  permitted  to 
form  exclusively  with  young  Cowley,  was  in- 
tended by  Mr.  Wharton  to  lead  to  their  mar- 
riage :  but  she  was  piuned  by  it,  though  pre- 
pared, long  since,  to  decline  the  engagement. 
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The  character  of  Harry  had  not  improved 
upon  her;  she  wished  him  well^  and  as  an 
acquaintance,  she  had  no  dislike  to  him ; — as  a 
husband,  the  case  was  far  different.  To  the 
presumption  and  conceit  he  had  very  early 
manifested,  she  had  since  seen  superadded  an 
abundant  share  of  egotism  and  petulance. 
Disdainful  of  others,  consequential  and  sar- 
castic, the  expression  of  his  countenance, 
handsome  as  it  was,  had  often  offended  her,—- 
and  the  mistrust  she  had  imbibed  of  the  good- 
ness of  his  temper,  confirmed  the  prepossession 
she  entertained  against  him.  With  all  the 
delicacy,  however,  and  gentleness  that  the  sub- 
ject  would  admit,  she  proceeded  to  answer  his 
declaration,  and  put  an  end  to  his  hopes ;  but 
so  deeply  did  he  resent  what  he  deemed  her 
insulting  rejection,  that  it  seemed  at  first  as  if 
he  would  scarcely  deign  to  take  the  trouble  of 
soliciting  a  more  favourable  sentence.  It  was 
evident  that  he  had  not  harboured  the  slightest 
apprehension  of  failure;  and  one  of  the  excla- 
mations he  the  oftenest  repeated  was : 
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^  This  repulse  utterly  confounds  me !  It  is 
in  CYcry  respect  incomprehensible !" 

Agnes  bit  her  lips,  but  said  nothings  and 
tamed  to  rejoin  Mrs.  Marchmont  who  was 
walldng  with  her  brother  at  some  distance  be- 
Und  them* 

In  a  few  seconds,  Harry  started  forward  and 
overtook  her: 

*^  Give  me,  at  least,"  cried  he,  straggling  to 
controul  his  anger—- '^  give  me  some  reason  for 
tliis  extraordinary  refusal  1  Have  I  done  any- 
thing to  displease  you  ?  Have  any  busy  tongues 
been  at  work  to  convey  to  you  reports  to  my 
Asadvantage?  Tell  me,  in  short,  what  has 
led  to  a  decision  which  your  whole  preceding 
conduct  had  given  me  so  little  cause  to  anti- 
cipate?" 

*^  Has  any  part  of  my  preceding  conduct, 
Harry,  given  you  cause  to  think  I  was  in  love 
with  you  ?  Ask  yourself  honestly  what  has 
been  the  amount  of  the  partiality  I  have  ever 
ibewn  you?  Has  it  extended  beyond  the 
bcmnds  of  good-will  and  regard  such  as  a  resi- 
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(lence  under  the  same  roof,  and  an  intercourse 
so  habitual  as  ours  would  naturally  awaken  ? 
You  cannot,  with  justice,  accuse  me  of  having 
played  the  coquette  ;  neither  can  you,  with 
justice,  object  to  my  exercising  the  right  I  pos- 
sess of  maintaining  my  own  mdependence." 

Never  had  the  young  man  received  such  a 
lesson,  and  never  till  this  moment  had  he  been 
so  sensible  of  the  high  value  he  attached  to 
Agne8*s  favour !  Had  she  unhesitatingly  ac- 
cepted him,  as  he  concluded  would  be  the  case, 
he  might  not  have  known  how  absolutely  she 
reigned  in  his  heart; — advantages  too  easily 
obtained  are  apt  to  lose  their  importance:— 
but  now,  in  danger  of  utterly  losing  her,  every 
attraction  she  possessed,  every  emotion  of 
tenderness  she  had  ever  inspired,  assumed  a 
stronger  colouring ;  in  short,  the  man  who  had 
proposed  himself  with  the  easy  security  of  a 
coxcomb,  quitted  her,  when  repulsed  with  th« 
impassioned  feelings  of  a  lover. 

It  was  immediately  apparent  to  the  keen 
eye  of  Mr.  Wharton  on  seeing  them  agaiiif 
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that    something    condusive    had     occoned. 
Agnes  had  OTercome  the   servile  fear  of  him 
vbidi  she  had  felt  as  a  child ;  yet  it  was  not 
without  some  acceleration   of  pulse,  that  she 
itood  before  him,  after  having  dared  to  decide 
ftrherself,  in  a  matter  proposed  to  her  by  his 
totbority.     Grreat,  then,  was  her  relief,  when, 
tddressing  her  with  an  open  and  almost  smit- 
ing aspect  he  said :    ^  I  see,  my  dear  Lucy, 
Ww  the  business  stands;  Harry  has  offered 
Umsdf  to  your  acceptance,  and  you  have  re- 
vised him.    So  much  the  worse,  poor  fellow, 
&r  him !     His   disappointment,   I  am  aware, 
must  be  severe,  but  never  suppose,  my  good 
girl,  that  I  wish  to  play  the  tyrannical  guar- 
disD,  and  to  fetter  your  free  choice ;  it  is  true, 
Hany,  had  my  permission,  to  address  you,  and 
my  best  wishes,  I  will  not  deny,  for  his  suc- 
eess;   further,  I  neither  promised,   nor  ever 
meant  to  go.^^ 

Then,  turning  to  the  crest-fallen  youth: 
**  My  po«r  boy,"  said  he,  ^  I  feel  for  the  dis- 
tress you  are  suffering,  bear  up  against  it,  how- 
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ever,  like  a  man.  Lucy  I  am  persuaded,  will 
never  become  indifferent  to  the  welfare  and 
happiness  of  her  early  friend ;  and  though  slie 
may  not  admit  you  to  a  dearer  title,  she  wiU 
not  when  you  are  in  England,  deny  you  the 
consolation  of  becoming  her  correspondent, 
nor  withdraw  from  you  the  sisterly  interest  she 
has  hitherto  shewn  you.  I  never  could  un« 
derstand  why  a  woman  should  refuse  a  man's 
friendship,  because  she  has  refused  him  her 
love.'' 

Agnes  was  too  young  and  inexperienced  to 
see  through  the  wiliness  of  this  speech.  She 
stretched  forth  her  hand  to  the  deeply-mor- 
tified youth ;  assured  him  of  her  lasting  re- 
gard; consented  to  receive  his  letters,  and 
promised  to  answer  them. 

To  Harry  this  appeared  a  miserable  recom* 
pense  for  what  he  was  losing.  Mr.  Wharton, 
however,  in  a  private  conference  with  him, 
undertook  to  demonstrate,  that  it  was  calcu* 
lated  to  secure  the  attainment  of  all  he  could 
desire.    "  Who  knows,"   said  he,    "  w^hether 
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your  letters  may  not  have  more  inflaence  over 
W,  than  any  personal  assiduities  ?     Ton  most 
wason  them  with  ardent  professions  of  attach- 
went,  with  much  adroit  flattery,  with  scraps 
^  impassioned  poetry,   with   appeals   to   her 
compassion  for  the  wretchedness  to  which  she 
^  doomed  yon,  with   complaints,  incidently 
*Qd  artfully  thrown  out,   of    the   debilitated 
ite  of  your  health,   and  the  unconquerable 
.  ^cpresrion  of  your    spirits.     Follow  up  this 
t^  with  perseverance ;  get  Mr.  Gage,    (the 
^>cnd  whose  house  was  Harry's  home  during 
^^  Tacation,)   to  write  to  me  occasionally 
*Qch  letters  as  may  confirm  these  insinuations, 
^  my  life  for  it,  in  less  than  a  twelvemonth, 
Jmj  will  be  brought  round;     her  coldness 
will  yanish,  and   she  will  be  ready   to  yield 
to  your  wishes.      Meanwhile,  my  plan  must 
be,    to   act    the  indulgent   and    undesigning 
guardian;  to  harass  her  neither   by  remon- 
strances  nor  persuasion,  but,   effectually  to 
secure  her  from  holding  intercourse  with  any 
odier  marriageable   man,  and    cautiously  to 
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disseminate  the  opinion  that  she  is  already  en* 
gaged." 

Here  was  perhaps  more  subtlety  than 
Harry,  uninfluenced  by  self-interest  might 
have  deemed  honourable,  or,  differently  cir* 
cumstanced,  might  have  been  prevailed  upon 
to  adopt;  but  as  the  case  now  stood,  the 
temptation  was  too  strong  for  him,  and  he 
determined  to  follow  the  advice  of  his  crafty 
counseller. 

He  deferred  not  long,  after  this,  his  depar- 
ture from  Switzerland,  and  return  to  England. 
Agnes  seeing  him  look  subdued  and  unhappy^ 
treated  him  with  great  kindness  on  his  bidding 
her  farewell;  and  fondly  anticipated  the  plea- 
sure of  seeing  him  revisit  Paris  at  no  very 
distant  period,  an  altered  man, — ^that  is,  a  man 
no  longer  in  love — at  least,  with  her. 

Time  glided  on,  and  she  attained  her 
eighteenth  year.  Every  prospect  before  her, 
was  bright  and  cheering ;  she  was  caressed  at 
home,  and  courted  abroad ;  she  lived  in  the 
enjoyment  of  all  that  youth,  health,  and  afflu- 
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fioce  could  bestow;  yet,  at  that  very  period, 
^  first  begsQ  to  experience  the  pangs  of 
MDet  sdf-condemnatian ;  to  wonder  at,  and 
to  regard  as  ahmost  criminal,  the  thoughtless 
T^icaoence  in  which  she  had  so  long  existed ; 
&  Ad  to  awaken,  as  firom  deep  sleep  to  the  full 
^^^^QSQousness  of  having  been  the  passive  instru  - 
"»eat  employed  to  cany  on  a  scheme  of  mys- 

^--of  deception-^perhaps  of  lie  darkest 

guilt! 

The  drcumstanoe  to  which  this  view  of  her 
"'^'i^n  was  owing,  though  simple,  was  in  its 
cwcts  immediate  and  decisive. 

Mrs.  Marchmont,  always  eager  to  forestall 
^  wishes,  had  voluntered  to  lend  her  a  beau- 
^  litdc  writing-desk,  whilst  her  own  was 

^i^deigoing  some  alteration,  saying  at  the  same 

time, 

*  I  would  give  it  you,  my  dear,  with  plea* 

'^  were  it  not  too  small  to  be  of  any  real 

'•^    However,  it  may  preserve  you,  during 

the  few  days  you  will  want  it,  firom  stooping  so 

audi  over  your  writing." 

yoL.  I.  o 
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Agnes  accepted    the   temporary  substitute 
with  thanks ;  and  in  the  evening,  having  occa^ 
sion  to  answer  a  note,  had  recourse  to  the 
desk,  remembering  to  have  seen  in  it  a  quire 
or  two  of  ornamented  blank  paper.    On  taking 
out  one  of  these,  there  dropped  from  between 
its  leaves,  an  unfolded  letter  in  a  child's  hand, 
which,  being  full  of  blots  and  erasures,  was 
probably  only  the  rough  draft  of  the  one  ac- 
tually sent.    This  letter  was  signed,  Lucy  de 
Vere  ! — ^Agnes  started  as  if  an  adder  had  stung 
her,  and  with  difficulty  repressed  a  scream  of 
astonishment.     Fearful,  however^  of  attracting 
the  observation  of  Mrs,   Dawson,  who  was 
sitting  with  her,  she  arose  as  calmly  as  she 
could,  and  taking  up  a  candle  went  into  h^ 
own  room.    There,  with  breathless  agitation, 
she  read  the  following  lines, 

^^  My  dear  papa, 

"  This  is  my  birthday — and  I  am  writing  to 
you  upon  a  beautiful  new  desk,  Mrs.  March- 
mont  has  made  me  a  present  of  this  morning* 
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I  am  very  well,  dear  papa,  but  I  wish  you 
would  oome  home,  for  I  want  you  to  see  how 
niody  the  flower-roots  you  sent  me,  have 
Uown.  I  have  put  eight  in  glasses^  and  tbe 
ittt  in  garden-pots.  My  bullfinch  pipes  better 
d»D  erer,  and  eats  seeds  out  of  my  hand.  I 
cannot  think  of  anything  more  to  say,  so  good 
V}  <iev  papa,  love  your  Uttle  girl,  and  she 
win  always  be  your  dutiful  and  affedlionate 

LUCT  DB  VbRB." 

Agnes  could  not  read  this  letter  to  the  end 
littiont  the  deepest  emotion.    ^'  Poor  inno- 
«Dt!"  she  cried — ^^  where  art  thou  now  ?  Why 
Ittst  tbou  been  spirited  away  ?    Why  has  a 
s^noger    been    substituted    in    thy    place? 
Wretch  that  I  am!    how  I  hate  myself  for 
kaving  been  so  long  the  unresisting  usurper  of 
*D  tbj  rights !     How  many  mdications  ought 
<ft  tins,  to  have  pointed  out  to  me  that  Lucy 
^Verewas  no  imaginary  personage!     But  I 
limt  my  eyes   against  conviction,  and  have 
^  liring  contentedly  upon  the  reward  earned 

o2 
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by  my  silent  and  base  acquiescence !  Oh,  for* 
give  me,  gracious  heaven,  and  vouchsafe  to 
aid  me  in  the  task  of  extricating  myself  from 
this  guilty  path !" 

As  her  eye  rested  again  upon  the  letter  of 
the  injured  child,  and  she  again  repeated-^ 
"  What  has  become  of  you  ?"  her  blood  ran 
cold  whilst  the  image  of  Mr.  Wharton  crossed 
her  mind.  In  defiance  of  every  effort  he  had 
made  to  ingratiate  himself  in  her  favour,  he 
had  never  succeeded  in  thoroughly  effacing  the 
first  evil  impression  he  had  stamped  upon  her 
mind.  Hiere  was  a  something  in  his  coim- 
tenance  from  which  her  nature  had  always 
recoiled — a  lurking  duplicity,  a  covert  look  of 
suspicion— an  almost  superhuman  keenness  of 
penetration,  that  at  once  denoted  his  own  dis- 
trust, and  awakened  it  in  others.  She  never  for 
a  moment,  if  she  could  avoid  it,  remained  alone 
with  him,  for  his  eye  when  fixed  upon  her  (as 
it  often  was)  was  as  fearful  to  her  as  would 
have  been  the  gaze  of  the  basilisk. 

^^  And  this  man,''  she  mentally  cried,  ^  this 
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daik  and  onfiithomable  being,  has  had  the  dis* 
posal,  it  appears,  of  the  unhappy  child,  I  am 
misting  to  despoil  I  She  mentions  Mrs. 
Marchmont  in  her  letter  as  if  residing  with 
W)— probably,  the  brother  and  sister  were 
inmates,  as  now.  What  have  they  done  with 
tbeir  chaige?  Have  they  destroyed  her  by 
ill-treatment?  Is  she  really  dead,  or  living  in 
nnt  and  obscurity  ?  Oh  that  I  could,  if  such 
hs  been  her  fiite,  get  justice  done  her,  and 
obtun  for  her  the  restoration  of  all  her  rights ! 
With  what  joy  would  I  surrender  the  place  I 
am  so  i]lq;ally  holding  !'* 

Lost  in  these  reflections  she  forgot  the  pro- 
gress of  time  till,  at  length,  hearing  Mrs.  Daw- 
aoD  move  in  the  next  room,  she  became  aware 
of  Uie  necessity  of  putting  more  command 
upcm  herself;  and  securing  the  letter,  to  her  so 
eiery  way  interesting,  returned  to  her  former 
post.  From  her  unobservant  governess  she 
wdl  knew  she  had  nothing  to  fear  however 
wifSD&j  she  might  spend  the  remainder  of  the 
evening.    Provided  she  was  under  her  own 
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eye^  appeared  well,  and  seemed  engaged  in  any 
of  her  customary  pursuits,  Mrs.  Dawson  was 
satisfied,  and  took  it  for  granted  that  all  was 
right.  Adrienne  was  more  discerning;  and  at 
a  later  hour,  whilst  assisting  her  to  undress, 
could  not  forbear  saying,  with  a  look  of 
anxiety, 

^^  Something  has  vexed  you,  my  dear  young 
lady;  you  are  not  like  yourself  this  even- 
mg. 

"True,  Adrienne,"  answered  Agnes,  turn- 
ing towards  her  with  much  kindness,  ^^  but  do 
not  ask  me  any  questions.  If  I  could  confide 
in  any  body,  it  should  be  in  you.  At  present 
however,  I  am  obliged  to  remain  sflent.  Make 
no  remarks  in  the  house  that  may  draw  atten- 
tion upon  me.  Time  will  set  everything  right; 
and  meanwhile  be  assured  I  am  truly  grateful 
for  the  concern  you  show  for  me.'* 

Adrienne,  though  superior  to  many  of  her 
class,  was  not  superior  to  the  weakness  comr 
mon  amongst  all  female  domestics^  of  shedding 
tears  abundantly  upon    every  Uttle  untoward 
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oocunrence.  Agnet  implored  her  to  refirain, 
but  ineffectually.  She  then  recommended  her 
not  to  go  down  stairs  again  that  night ;  and  the 
poor  Greatore,  yielding  to  her  wbhes,  retired 
mjiperiess  to  bed,  and  cried  herself  to  sleep. 

Agnes  lay  awake  half  the  night,  trymg  to 
form  some  plan  for  the  future,  and  vainly 
wishing  that  she  had  any  disinterested  and 
efficient  friend,  whose  wisdom  might  guide, 
ind  whose  authority  might  protect  her.  But 
10  vigilantly  had  she  been  watched,  that  in  the 
midstof  a  crowded  city,  and  livmg  much  in 
society,  she  never  had  had  an  opportunity  of  es* 
tablishing  a  confidential  intercourse  with  any 
one.  Hirown  therefore,  entirely  upon  the 
resooroes  of  her  own  mind,  the  difficulties 
•^fndipg  almost  every  expedient  that  sug- 
gested itself  seemed  so  various  and  so  insupe- 
nUe,  as  nearly  to  drive  her  to  despair.  Should 
the  seek  to  withdraw  herself  privately  fi'om 
Mr.  Wharton's  house,  whither  could  she  go  ? 
Wbo  would  countenance,  who  would  employ 
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her  ?     And  without  employment,  how  was  she 
to  subsist  ? 

She  sometimes  thought,  though  with  trepi* 
dation,  of  referring  to  Mr.  Wharton  himself  for 
the  elucidation  of  all  the  mysteries  with  which 
he  had  surroimded  her?  She  could  have  told 
him  that  she  had  no  projects  of  hostility— no 
desire  to  bring  disgrace  upon  him;  but  the 
firmest  resolution  to  lend  herself  no  longer  to 
his  schemes,  and  the  most  ardent  desire  to  see 
justice  done,  if  she  yet  survived,  to  the  unfor- 
tunate Lucy.  With  a  man  like  Wharton, 
however,  she  justly  feared  that  such  an  appeal 
would  prove  but  a  vain  and  romantic  experi- 
ment. She  had  once,  in  a  moment  of  impa- 
tience, hazarded  saying  to  Mrs.  Marchmont, 
who  was  pleading  the  cause  of  Harry  Cowley : 

^^  Why,  if  you  are  his  fnend,  madam,  should 
you  wish  him  to  marry  an  impostor?  You 
know,  as  well  as  I  do,  that  I  am  not  what  I 
seem ! — my  very  name  is  a  forgery.  Where 
then  is  the  man  whose  wife  I  could  lawfully 
become  ?** 
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Mrs.  Marchmont,  struck  and  abashed  by 
this  warm  and  unwonted  remonstrance,  flew, 
in  great  alarm,  to  her  brother,  to  whom  she 
repeated  the  whole.  He  was  not  a  man  to  be 
so  eaaly  disconcerted  : 

^Gh)back  to  her,  Mary,"  said  he,  calmly, 
"tdlher  that  you  have  related  to  me  what  has 
Passed ;  and  tell  her,  at  the  same  time,  that 
though  her  scruples  do  her  honour,  they  are 
Perfectly  unfounded,  and  originate  only  in  her 

• 

^Qonmoe  of  the  real  dass  of  life  in  which  she 
^  bom,  and  the  circumstances  that  led  to 
"^  bdng  rescued  firom  obscurity,  and  res- 
^  to  her  proper  station.  Add,  that  the 
^J  b  not  {bt  distant,  when  the  whole  affair 

^  ht  cleared  up  to  her-^ Something,"  he 

Pottered  indistinctly,  ^'  must  be  held  forth  to 
loiet  her  confounded  suspicions !  Would  she 
^ere  of  weaker  intellects  and  more  ductile 
materials!" 

He  thought  of  his  sister,  and  lamented  that 
the  same  description  of  mind  had  not  animated 
the  person  of  his  ward. 

o  3 
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Silenced  by  an  answer  so  positive  and  so 
plausible,  Agnes  had  once  more  suffered  her 
conscience  to  slumber,  till  so  effectually  roused 
by  the  discovery  of  Lucy  de  Vere's  letter. 
This,  no  doubt,  deprived  Mr.  Wharton's  asser- 
tions of  all  credibility;  but  it  did  not  there- 
fore follow  that  he  would  acknowledge  his 
fraud.  Some  new  subterfuge  would  be  de- 
vised; or,  such  might  be  his  rage  at  being 
detected,  that  she  might  fall  a  sacrifice  to  his 
revenge.  Who  was  there  to  protect  her? 
who  was  interested  to  enquire  after  her  fate  ? 
She  stood  alone  in  the  world ;  she  had  neither 
friends,  kindred,  nor  fortune;  and  she  was 
removed  firom  all  possibility  of  throwing 
herself  for  protectipn  upon  the  laws  of  her 
country." 

Had  Mrs.  Dawson,  whom  she  knew  to  be  a 
really  good  and  well  principled  woman,  been 
of  a  more  energetic  character,  she  might  have 
opened  to  her  her  heart,  and  sought  from  her 
counsel  and  assistance;  but  tame  and  unen^ 
terprizing  as  she  was,  there  was  every  reason 
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to  fear  she  would  shrink  affrighted  from  taking 
any  active  part,  and  merely  mourn  and  lament 
over  her  in  helpless  despondency. 

Exhausted  by  long  wakefulness  and  medita- 
tioQs,  ending  as  they  had  begnn^  in  perplexity 
and  indecision^  Agnes,  towards  morning,  dropt 
ideep,  after  recommending  herself  for  future 
gttdance  to  the  mercy  of  Providence. 

The  following  day,  if  it  opened  to  her  as  its 
predecessor  had  closed,  in  sadness  and  dis* 
quietude,  speedily  shone  forth  the  brightest  of 
her  life.  She  breakfasted  so  much  earlier  than 
Mrs.  Marchmont,  that  she  was  permitted  to 
tike  that  meal  up  stairs  with  her  governess ; 
and  Adrienne,  knowing  the  newspapers  were 
always  acceptable  to  her,  and  were  not  wanted 
bdow  till  a  much  later  hour,  brought  two  into 
Ae  room  whilst  they  were  pouring  out  their 
ooSee.  Mrs.  Dawson  took  up  one,  and  Agnes, 
with  profound  indifference,  cast  her  eyes  over 
the  other,  which  was  English.  A  name  at  the 
bottom  of  a  long  paragraph  awakened  her 
ittention;  she  turned  back  to  the  beginning  of 
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the  column,    and    read  with    sensations  im-* 
possible  to  describe  the  following  article  i 

^'  An  admirable  group  from  the  chisel  of  an 
English  artist,  now  residing  in  Rome,  was 
lately  landed  at  Dover,  and  conveyed  to  the 

seat  of  Lord in  Gloucestershire.     His 

Lordship  permitted  it  to  be  viewed  at  his 
house  in  town  for  several  days  before  it  was 
sent  off;  and  we  were  amongst  the  fortunate 
few  apprized  of  its  arrival  and  admitted  to 
behold  it.  The  subject  is  truly  classical,  and 
represents  Antigone  guiding  the  steps  of  her 
blind  Either,  the  ill-fated  (Edipus.  The  con- 
trast of  age  and  of  sex,  is  one  of  its  least 
striking  merits ;  what  the  artist  has  most  ex- 
celled  in  is  the  singular  propriety  with  which 
he  has  preserved  the  respective  characters  <^ 
his  two  personages.  (Edipus,  fallen  from  his 
high  estate,  blind,  persecuted  both  by  gods 
and  men,  a  wanderer,  and  a  predestined  vic- 
tim, yet  retains  an  air  of  dignity  the  most 
majestic — a  countenance  which  though  clouded 
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by  afflictioa  and  no  longer  young,  ii  raunently 
bandsome^  and  a  figure,  alightly  bent,  but  of 
beroic  proportions,  and  the  finest  symmetry. 
Of  Antigone,  the  sweet  Antigone— the  most 
Umching  female  character  in  fabidous  or  his- 
toric times — ^we  can  find  no  words  to  describe 
Uie  purity,  the  loveliness,  the  grace  and  sensi* 
Ulity.  Whilst  gazing  upwards  at  the  noble 
oki  man,  every  tender  feeling  that  pity  and 
filial  reverence  can  engender,  is  visible  in  her 
•oft  and  mournful  aspect;  its  expression  in- 
deed is  so  truly  pathetic,  that  it  may  be  almost 
«id  of  itself  to  tell  the  story  of  her  father's 
woes,  and  to  be  alone  sufficient  to  fill  the  be- 
bolder's  eyes  with  sympathizing  tears.  Alto- 
gether, it  is  a  work  that  does  the  highest  hO' 
Hour  as  well  to  the  artist,  as  to  the  country 
fhat  gave  him  birth.  We  understand  that  his 
name  is  Danvers,  and  that  he  is  a  native  of 
the  West  of  England." 

How  did  the  heart  of  Agnes  beat ! — ^how  did 
her  dieeks  glow  when  she  came  to  the  last  line 
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of  this  paragraph  1     She  sat  in  silent  ecstacyi 
fearing  to  move  lest  she  should  be  looked  at^ 
but  full  of  mental  thankfulness  for  this  ray  of 
comfort,  this  gleam  of  hope !     She  remembered 
having  in  her  childhood  heard  continual  aUu« 
sions  made  to  her  brother  William  Danvers* 
She  had  never  seen  him^  or  at  least  she  had  no 
recollection  of  him,  for  he  had  left  home  before 
she  was  old  enough  to  pay  any  attention  to  the 
circumstance ;  but  she  was  persuaded  that  her 
memory  was  correct  in  reminding  her  that  it 
had  been  said  he  was  established  as  an  artist 
in  some  foreign  country.     The  impression  also 
struck  her  that  his  extraordinary  cleverness 
had  been  often  alluded  to;   and  once  again 
she  seemed  to  behold  in  ^  her  mind's  eye/'  the 
model  in  day  of  a  favourite  dog  which  used  to 
stand  upon  her  mother's  chimney,   and  wbm 
always  spoken  of  as  the  work  of  her  brother 
William,  when  a  boy. 

This  last  particular  was  in  her  estimation 
conclusive,  and  rendered  his  identity  with  the 
sculptor  at  Rome  unquestionable.      So   en^ 
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cbnted  Tras  die  at  the  moment  diis  newly 
lemembered  model  recurred  to  her  thoughts, 
Alt,  foigetdng  Mrs.  Dawson  was  present,  she 
UDconsdonsly  clasped  her  hands,  and  ejacu* 
lited  half  aloud : 

'Heaven  he  praised!  he  lives,  and  I  shall 
find  him  r 

Surprised  out  of  her  usual  apathy,  Mrs. 
Dawson  looked  up,  and  with  some  approach  to 
fndoiess,  said  : 

^  What  are  you  talking  of,  my  dear  ?  What 
km  do  you  mean  ?*' 

Agnes  laughed,  hut  evading  the  question, 
Qoijr  answered : 

^  Make  haste,  dear  Mrs.  Dawson,  and  finish 
Ae  paper  you  are  reading,  or  you  will  have  no 
time  to  lock  at  the  other ;  for  Adrienne,  yon 
bow,  always  comes  for  them  at  ten  o'clock.'' 

Tlie  hint  was  effectual ;  Mrs.  Dawson  read 
br  her  life ;  and  Agnes  was  left  to  her  joyful 
meditatiGna. 

Dexdate,  unfriended,   unconnected  as  she 
had  believed  herself  but  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
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before^  what  a  change  was  there  now  in  all 
her  feelings!  How  thankful  to  Providence 
was  her  heart !  how  gladdened  by  the  belief 
that  through  its  mercifiil  interposition  her  eye 
had  been  guided  to  the  consolatory  paragraph ! 
Next  to  the  authority  of  a  father  was  that  of  a 
brother.  A  brother,  therefore,  in  her  orphan 
state,  was  of  all  protectors  the  one  she  had 
most  reason  to  desire. 

**  He  does  not  know  me,'*  she  thought,  **  but 
he  will  be  kind  to  me,  for  our  mother's  sake, 
perhaps  he  will  even  rejoice  to  gain  a  sister, 
and  to  find  that  he  is  no  longer  without  a  tie 
upon  earth  ;  that  nature  has  provided  him  a 
fiiend  who  will  take  a  deeper  interest  in  his 
happiness  than  all  the  world  beside.  Oh,  that 
I  had  wings  to  fly  to  him  like  a  bird !  That 
forsaking  all  the  unhallowed  profusion  show«> 
ered  upon  me  here,  I  could  find  myself  in 
peace  and  innocence  seated  by  his  side,  watch- 
ing the  progress  of  his  honest  employment  ?* 

The  result  of  these  and  similar  meditations, 
was,  at  the  end  of  a  few  days  a  determination 
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to  address    a  letter   to  him,    poste-restmtey 
Rome.    Its  purport  was  as  follows  : 

"  A  person,  deeply  interested  in  the  enquiry, 
eotzeats  to  be  informed  whether  Mr.  Danyers, 
those  name  lately  appeared,  coupled  with  so 
much  commendation  in  the  English  newspa* 
pen,  is  a  native  of  the  Tillage  of  Meadwell  in 
(%)Tioe8tershire,  and  the  son  of  William  and 
Elizabeth  Danvers,  long  resident  in  that  pa- 
ridi?  His  answer  will  be  most  anxiously 
expected,  as  it  will  either  confirm  or  destroy 
I  hope  unspeakably  dear  to  the  present 
writer, 

^Mr.  Danyers  is  requested  to  address  to 
A.  Z.  under  cover  to  Mademoiselle  Adrienne 
la  Roche,  ches  Jean  Dupuis,  Rue  du  Colom- 
Kcp,  No.  29,  Paris/' 

The  direction  given  above  was  one  pre- 
tioBsly  agreed  upon  with  Adrienne,  in  whom 
Agnes  had  been  compelled  to  place  a  partial 
confidence  witb  the  firmest  reliance,  however. 
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upon  her  most  perfect  discretion.  In  the 
street  referred  to,  the  maid  had  a  kinsman  who 
was  a  printer,  and  who  would,  after  receiving 
due  notice  from  her,  take  the  letter  in,  aiid 
keep  it  in  safe  custody  till  called  for. 

Whether  Mr.  Wharton  remarked  the  para- 
graph, so  important  to  Agnes,  she  had  no 
means  of  yerifying.  His  was  not  a  counte- 
nance by  which  any  judgment  of  what  was 
passing  in  his  mind  could  be  formed.  He  had 
it  under  such  perfect  command  that  it  was 
scarcely  possible  to  trace  in  it  anything  he 
wished  to  conceal. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

Efery  man  bas  not  m  lonl  of  crysUl,  for  all  men  to  read 
tkBrttoogliti  ttuougfa  ;  men*!  hearts  and  faces  are  so  far 
Mider  that  they  bold  no  intelligence. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher. 

Cautious  as  Mr.  Wharton  had  ever  been 
vhii  regard  to  the  persons,  EngUish  more  es- 
pedallT^  whom  Agnes  Was  suffered  to  become 
Kqoainted  with,  he  was  compelled,  about  this 
^  to  relax  somewhat  from  the  severity  of 
bissjgtem. 

Aiimily  party  from  England,   the    leader 

^  which,  Mrs.  Le  Strange,  was  the    sister 

^  Mrs.    MarchmOnt's    late   husband,    was 

^KNirlf  expected  at  Paris.    A  handsome   bo- 

M  had  been  taken    for  one  of  her  daughters, 

just  married ;   whilst  the  other  three  were  to 

looompany  their  mother  to  the  residence  of 

Mr.  Wharton,  whose  guests  they  were  for  a 
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time  invited  to  become.  The  youngest  girl, 
however^  a  great  favoiirite  with  the  bride,  and 
with  her  new  brother-in-law,  it  was  finally 
settled  shoidd  remain  with  them ;  and  conse- 
quently Mrs.  Le  Strange,  with  only  two  of  her 
flock,  made  her  appearance  at  Mr.  Whar- 
ton's. 

Between  Mrs.  Le  Strange  and  Mrs.  March- 
mont,  there  was  no  other  affinity  than  that 
resulting  from  femUy  connexion;  in  disposi- 
tion they  were  essentially  different.  The  latter 
was  vain,  silly,  good-natured,  easily  intimi« 
dated,  and  perhaps  firom  that  very  circum* 
stance  dangerous,  since  fear  could  have  ren- 
dered her  capable  of  almost  any  excess.  For- 
tunately she  was,  if  dealt  with  by  one  who 
understood  her,  just  as  easily  reassured. 

Mrs.  Le  Strange  was  completely  a  woman 
of  the  worlds  intent  upon  forwarding  the  in" 
terests  of  her  family;  remarkable  for  self- 
possession,  skilful  in  practising  upon  the 
foibles  of  others^  yet  incapable  of  meanness, 
except  upon  a  laige  scale.  She  descended  to 
no  petty  tridui^  but  formed  schemes  that  bail 
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magnifieenoe  in  them ;  decided  that  her  daugh- 
ters should  all  attain  to  high  rank ;  that  her 
eldest  son  should  rise  to  iJie  first  dignities  in 
the  state,  (he  was  a  member  of  parliament,) 
and  that  the  yoimger,  {a  Woolwich  cadet,) 
AoxM  hereafter  surpass  his  cotemporaries  in 
valour,  abilities,  and  success. 

A  tacit  convention  seemed  to  hare  been 
agreed  upon  between  her  and  Mr.  Wharton. 
They  never  interfered  one  with  the  other;  but, 
equally  dear  sighted,  each  party  appeared  to 
iq[>preciate  properly  the  qualities  of  the  other ; 
and  DO  two  people  were  ever  more  smiling, 
amiable,  and  well-bred  than  tiiej  were  when- 
ever they  met.  It  was  certain,  however,  that 
in  his  heart  he  hated  and  feared  her ;  whilst 
she,  knowing  him  to  be  a  yet  more  expert  dis- 
sembler than  herself,  despaired  of  gaming  any 
thing  by  watching  him,  and  was  studious  to 
imitate,  if  she  could  not  rival,  the  vigilant 
goard  he  kept  over  his  looks  and  language. 
She  Utde  imagined  how  insignificant  were  the 
artifices  $he  sought  to  conceal,  compared  with 
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those  it  was  his  ceaseless  endeavour  to  render 
impenetrable ! 

The  two  daughters  by  whom  she  came  ac- 
companied to  his  house,  united  to  pre-eminent 
attractions  of  person,  very  superior  accom- 
plishments, and  an  air  of  distinguished  fashion. 
The  eldest  was  three-and-twenty,  the  other  a 
year  younger.  Their  third  sister  was  the  one 
lately  married ;  and  the  fourth,  Isabel,  equalled 
both  the  eldest  in  beauty,  was  their  superior  in 
natural  endowments,  and  in  no  respect  fell 
short  of  them  in  acquired  talents.  She  had 
not  yet  been  brought  out  in  London,  but  was 
to  make  her  first  appearance  in  the  fashionable 
world  the  ensuing  season,  and  had  long  been 
speculated  upon  by  Her  mother  as  the  sister 
likely  to  form  the  most  brilliant  establishment 
They  aU,  Louisa,  Caroline,  and  Isabel^  excelled 
in  whatever  could  contribute  to  the  amuse- 
ment of  the  circle — the  little  world  within  th^ 
world — to  which  they  belonged. 

As  guests  in  a  country  house  they  were  in- 
valuable.   They  could  act,  and  act  well,  wh^ 
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tber  in  tenons  or  comic  parts ;  they  were  in« 
comptrable  mimics;  could  give  specimens  of 
fte  national  dances  of  almost  erery  country  m 
Eorope ;  and  dressed  better  for  the  represent- 
ition  of  tableaux,  combined  the  groups,  and 
piKed  the  l^ts  and  shadows  with  more  skill 
than  any  young  ladies  unassisted  by  professed 
ufutSj  had  ever  been  known  to    do.     They 
voe  also  good    musicians,    and    drew,    not 
merely  as  copyists,  but  from  imagination  and 
from  nature.     Their  sketches,  whether  slightly 
diidowed,  or  mere  outlines,  were  almost  qua- 
idled  for,  [and  could   money  have    obtained 
^,  would  have  been  bought  up  with  avidity. 
In  addition  to  these  qualifications,    and  the 
bowledge  of  several  languages,  their  conver- 
tttkm  was  lively,  and  sometimes  gave  evidence 
of  t  reasonable  ahare  of  good  sense.     They 
*oe  not  oRnea  arrogant,   they  had  not  bad 
tempers,  and  showed  but  little  want  of  feel* 
injr. 

The  third  sister— the  one  <'dim  star'^    in 
tUs  resplendent  constellation,  had  early  ezhi- 
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bited  deficiences,  too  hopeless  and  too  glaring 
to  be  viewed  without  unutterable  mortification 
by  her  disappointed  mother.  From  her  thir- 
teenth year,  when  the  fatal  discovery  was 
madcj  that  she  had  neither  ear  nor  voice ;  that 
she  danced  ungracefully  and  out  of  time ;  that 
her  memory  was  slow ;  that  she  would  always 
be  short;  that  her  teeth,  though  white,  in- 
sisted upon  growing  uneven  in  defiance  of  the 
ablest  dentists ;  and  that  she  had  often  a  hesi- 
tation in  her  speech, — when  all  these  enormi- 
ties were  ascertained,  nearly  every  chance  of 
future  success  seemed  at  an  end,  and  when  she 
was  mentioned,  it  became  the  habit  of  the 
house  to  call  her  ^'poor  Bertha.*' 

This  humiliating  comparison,  and  the  dispa- 
raging remarks  she  was  continually  obliged  to 
hear,  failed  however  to  depress  her  in  the  de- 
gree that  might  have  been  expected.  She  was 
willing  to  admit  her  inferiority  to  her  sisters, 
but  firmly  determined  not  to  consider  hersdf 
either  as  a  fool  or  a  monster  of  ugliness.  She 
thought  that  she  might  do  very  well  in  despite 
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of  her  imperfectionB.      She  had  good  health, 

good  spirits.     She  knew  that  even  if  she  never 

married,  she  was  secure  •£  a  competency ;  she 

bad  many  resources,  though  devoid  of  accom- 

ptishments.     She  delighted  in  gardening ;  she 

was  fond  of  readings  of  riding,  and  of  walking ; 

she  was  expert  in  all  sorts  of  fancy-work,  and  felt 

persuaded,  as  she  often  told  her  governess,  that 

there  were  quantities  of  people  not  at  all  better 

looldug  than  herself,  whO)  though  they  had  no 

chance  of  being  admired,  passed  uncensured, 

and  were  contented  and  happy. 

Meanwhile,  sweet  tempered  and  unenvious, 
the  was  perhaps  herself  the  most  enviable 
member  of  the  family.  So  mediate  were  her 
expectations,  that  whatever  notice  was  bes- 
towed upon  her  was  received  as  an  obligation ; 
and  neglect,  if  she  experienced  it,  was  over* 
looked,  or  considered  as  a  thing  of  course. 
Thus  roughly,  but  usefully  disciplined,  she 
pursued  her  unoffending  way,  often  enchanted 
by  the  simplest  pleasures,  and  never  depressed 
by  mortified  ambition. 

VOL.  I.  H 
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Who  would  believe  that  this  slighted,  this 
untalented,  this  despaired  of  Bertha,  could 
become  the  subject  of  the  following  letter? 
It  had  been  written  to  her  mother,  by  Mrs. 
Marchmont  not  very  long  before  the  arrival  of 
the  former  in  Paris. 

'^  My  dear  Mrs.  Le  Strange, 

^^  My  brother  has  just  communicated  to  me 
a  report  so  universally  prevalent  amongst  our 
English  friends,  and  apparently  so  well  au- 
thenticated, that  nothing  but  your  silence 
makes  me  hesitate  in  believing  it.  Is  it  true 
that  Lord  Glenfeld  has  made  proposals  for 
Bertha  ?  I  am  all  impatience  for  your  answer. 
I  long  to  write  to  the  dear  girl ;  but  till  I  hear 
how  the  case  really  stands,  it  may  be  more 
prudent  to  abstain.  Pray  how  has  she  grown 
up  in  point  of  looks  ?  I  did  not  used  to  think 
that  she  gave  such  flattering  promise  as  might 
have  been  expected  from  [the  beauty  of  her 
sisters. 

"  Be  that  as  it  may,  it  seems  dear  that  I 
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Qiijr  oongratnkte  you  on  the  approaching 
marriage  of  one  of  your  daughters ;  and  I  have 
^  a  true  regard  for  tihem  all,  that  whichever 
it  may  be,  it  gives  me  the  ainoerest  plea- 
sure, 

^^ Adieu,  my  dear  sister;  Robert  unites  in 
^ery  kind  wish  with  yours  affectionately, 

^  Mart  Marchmont/' 


'^Wdl  said,    my  dear  affectionate  Mary;'' 

^  Mrs.  Le  Strange,  after  reading  this  epis- 

tky "  or  rather,  well  said,  my  politic  friend 

''obert  Wharton :    for  this  has  been  penned 

Qnder  his    dictation,    I    am  fully   persuaded. 

^ot  caring  three  straws  for  any  of  my  girls,  or 

ibrany  girl  in  the  world,  except  his  marvellous 

hoKMB ;  yet  thinking  it  may  prove  of  use  to 

be  upon  a  good  footing  with  the  future  Lady 

•G9eD£Bld,    he  recommends  to  his  half-witted 

sister  a  form  of  felidtation  which  will  equally 

suit  any  one  of  the  damsels,  and  which  I  am 

kft  to  fill  up  as  circumstances  may  require. 

Wdl,  I  have  a  spare  quarter  of  an  hour,  and 

h2 
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will    e'en    employ  it   in  relieving  their   per- 
plexity^ 

Thus  soliloquizing,  Mrs.  Le  Strange  took  up 
a  pen— deliberated  for  a  moment,  and  then 
wrote  in  these  terms : 

"  My  dear  sister, 
^^  Report  has  been  a  little  premature,  for 
when  the  information  you  mention  reached 
your  side  of  the  water.  Lord  Glenfeld's  pro- 
posal had  not  been  made.  Yesterday,  however, 
decided  the  affair,  and  this  morning  I  should 
probably  have  written  to  you,  even  had  your 
kind  letter  given  no  spur  to  my  activity,  for  I 
well  know  the  pleasure  you  will  receive  firom 
the  confirmation  of  the  rumour.  The  mar« 
riage  will  take  place  in  about  a  month,  and  it 
would  gratify  me  extremely  were  you  and  Mr. 
Wharton  able  to  be  present  at  the  ceremony. 
What  is  it  that  so  bewitches  you  to  P^ris? 
Your  ward,  I  hear,  is  in  perfect  health  now, 
and  requires  no  longer  those  annual  migrations 
to   Nice  which  formerly  were  recommended. 
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Bring  her  amongst  us  then,  and  let  her  at 
length  learn,  to  consider  herself  as  an  English- 
woman. 

''Adieu,  my  dear  Mary.  Give  my  best 
compliments  to  Mr.  Wharton,  and  believe  me, 
crer  Tcry  truly  yours, 

'^  Augusta  Lb  Stbanob." 

PJS.  I  was  closing  my  letter,  when  it  oc- 
carred  to  me,  I  had  omitted  to  state  that 
Bertha  is  indeed  the  object  to  whom  your 
congratulations  may  be  addressed.  Further 
let  me  add,  that  should  you  prove  deaf  to  our 
wishes  of  seeing  you  in  England,  there  is 
every  chance  of  your  having  an  early  oppor- 
tmiity  of  judging  for  yourself  of  the  personal 
iq[)pearance  of  the  young  bride.  There  is  great 
talk  amongst  us  of  an  intended  trip  to  Paris 
shortly  after  the  marriage.  Once  more,  dear 
Mabt,  adieu." 

Mrs.  Marchmont,  alas  1  was  not  permitted 
to  accept  this  invitation,  though  dying  to  make 
one  in  the  pleasurable  bustle  of  a  fashionable 
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wedding ;  and  well  convinced  she  could  never 
have  enjoyed  a  more  fayoniable  opportunity 
of  shining  forth  with  effect  in  all  her  Parisian 
el^ance.    But  Mr.  Wharton  was  inexorable : 

^^  I  cannot  accompany  you,'^  he  said,  ^^  for 
so  pubUc  an  exposure  to  the  observation  of 
my  creditors,  would  ruin  me.    Whenever  ne- 
cessity takes  me  to  England,  you  are  aware  of 
the  disguises  to  which  I  am  compelled  to  have 
recourse.    That  Agnes  should  go  with  you  is 
equally  impracticable.    Every  thing  depends 
upon  keeping  her  out  of  the  way  of  officious 
intermeddlers,  till  her  marriage  with  Harry  is 
concluded.    It  would  not  however,  be  easy  to 
give  a  reason  for  leaving  her  behind  on  so  gay 
an  occasion—- and  perhaps,   some  disapproba- 
tion might  be  excited  by  her  being  left  here 
exclusively  under  my  protection." 

There  was  no  controverting  the  justice 
of  this  representation,  and  Mrs.  Marchmont, 
with  a  sigh,  submitted ;  but  as  total  inaction 
in  such  a  case  was  not  to  be  borne,  she  wrote 
two  pages  of  felicitation  to  Bertha,  pressing 
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her  in  the  most  urgent  manner  to  undertake 
the  projected  excursion  to  which  Mrs.  Le 
StiBDge  had  alluded ;  making  a  thousand  c^ers 
of  aerrioe,  and  assuring  her  that  nobody  was 
belter  qualified  to  be  of  U8e>  either  in  selecting 
fiw  her^  a  suitable  residence  before  she  came;, 
or  in  directing  her  after  her  arrival  to  the 
tradespeople  most  in  yogue. 

Bertha,  new  to  such  amiable  attentions^  for 
this  was  the  first  letter  Mrs.  Marchmont  had 
efer  addressed  to  her,  carried  it  immediately 
to  her  mother,  to  <X)nsult  with  her  how  it 
(H^ht  to  be  answered. 

"  Leave  the  whole  business  to  me,  my  dear," 
ttid  Mrs.  Le  Strange,  smiUng,  "  it  cannot  be 
supposed  that  you,  at  present,  have  time  to 
Wflj  to  all  the  complimentary  epistles  that 
may  be  poured  down  upon  your  devoted  head. 
This,  thou^  firom  so  near  a  connexion,  is  much 
of  the  same  dass  as  the  others.  I  must  neces  - 
larily  write  to  her  again  soon,  concerning  the 
anrai^ements  she  must  make  for  your  sisters, 
and  mysdf  preparatory  to  our  entering  Paris ; 
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and  when  the  pen  is  in  my  hand,  I  will  say 
all  that  is  right  and  proper  for  you." 

Had  the  arrival  of  the  Le  Stranges  preceded 
the  despatch  of  Agnes's  letter  to  Rome,  had 
she  met  them  with  the  degrading  consdoosneas 
of  being  the  usurper  in  society  of  a  place  that 
was  not  her  due,  the  introduction  to  them 
would  have  been  painful  and  embarrassing. 
As  it  was,  regarding  herself  as  a  merely  tempo- 
rary intruder,  it  amused  her  to  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  observing  the  difference  between 
English  and  French  people  of  ton.  There  was 
not  quite  the  dissimilarity  of  appearance  she 
had  expected  to  see.  But  there  were  points  of 
distinction  that  gradually  became  more  and 
more  perceptible.  The  English  women  wanted 
that  conciliating,  and  almost  benign  amenity 
of  expression  a  French  woman  of  high  breeding 
knows  so  well  how  to  throw  into  her  voice  and 
countenance,  and  which,  duly  modified,  is  so 
welcome  an  encouragement  on  a  first  introduc- 
tion, to  the  young  and  the  diffident.  Neither 
Mrs.  Le  Strange  nor  her  daughters  had  the 
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slightest  intentioii  of  being  deficient  in  courtesy 
towards  Agnes ;  nor  was  she  in  the  least  an- 
noyed by  any  display  of  haughtiness ;  yet  she 
^Qtto  bed  impressed  with  the  idea  that  they 
^^  in  &ct  extremely  fine  ladies.    They  had 
**«*w«rf  rather  than  simply  looked  at  her; 
™08t  every  word  they  had  spoken,  had  been 
^  tbe  form  of  a  question ;  and  such  had  alto- 
s' been  their  demeanour,  that  it  convinced 
^r^he  could  never,  under  any  possible  dr- 
^^^^^n^tances  have  liked  them.    Their  estimate 
^  ^  was  more  favourable.     After  she  had 
'^^  Mrs.  Marchmont  asked   them    how 
%likedher? 
*^£venmore,^'  answered  Mrs.  Le  Strange, 
^  I  had  expected,  tibough  from  various 
^^ivten  I  had  heard  much  in  her  praise.    She 
nts  a  very  charming  character  of  countenance, 
^  ber  manners  are  extremely  lady-like,  and 
picefuL" 

^  And  what  beautiful  eyes  she  has !"  cried 
<»ic  of  the  girls,    "  they  put  me  in  mind  of  a 

H  3 
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St.   Cecilia,    or  of  some  seraphic  being  too 
good  for  this  world !'' 

Mr.  Wharton,  during  these  remarks,  seemed 
to  be  intently  engaged  in  looking  over  a 
pamphlet ;  but  he  lost  not  one  word  that  was 
said. 

"  I  will  tell  you  who  she  brought  to  my  re- 
collection,^' said  Caroline,  the  second  sbter, 
'^  do  you  remember,  mamma,  the  interesting 
and  sweet  little  girl  we  used  to  see  at  the  vil- 
lage where  our  straw  bonnets  were  made  when 
we  lived  at  Willerton  Manor  ?" 

"  Oh,  1  remember  her  perfectly,"  inter- 
rupted Louisa.  ^^  That  was  the  little  creature 
our  drawing  master  once  saw  at  church,  and 
made  from  memory,  such  a  beautiful  sketch  of, 
as  a  praying  cherub." 

**  That  sketch,"  resumed  Caroline,  ^*  hangs 
in  my  room  now,  and  might  pass  for  the  poi^ 
trait  of  Miss  de  Vere  when  a  child.  The 
features  are  the  same  in  every  respect,  only 
grown  to  womanhood,  and  the  expression  is 
almost  as  angelic." 
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^  I  have  some  idea  you  onoe  pointed  her 
out  tome,''  said  the  mother,  <<  but  I  do  not 
<^Iy  remember  her.  Ton  young  artists  have 
^'^  teaacioas  memories  ihair  we  have,  of 
^^^'^tenances  that  have  once  struck  you.  Is  it 
"^80, Mr  Wharton?" 

**  I  b^  year  pardon/'  said  he,  looking  up, 

^  did   not  hear    what    you    were  talking 

of." 

Well,  never  mind  now,"  cried  his  sister, 
^liking  the  subject  of  the  conversation,  ^Mt 
^  gating  very  late,  and  I  am  sure  you  must 
*••  ^^t  rest" 

I  can  answer  for  its  being  my  case,*'  said 
^*  Le  Strange ;  '^  come,  girls,  light  one  of 
^  candles  for  me,  and  let  us  bid  Mr.  Whar- 
^  good  night" 

^Sitop  one  moment,  mamma,"  cried  Caro- 

'''^  ^  1  just  want  to  ask  my  aunt  whether  shei 

^  not  at  Cheltenham  the  year  a  poor  child 

ditf)peared  so  mysteriously,  and  was  adver- 

tzied  in  all  the  county  newspapers,  and  rewards 

^'ftned  for  her  discovery  P 
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Mrs.  Marchmont  was  wholly  unable  to 
speak,  which  her  brother  not  idling  to  observe, 
quietly  answered  for  her : 

'^  I  remember  the  whole  circumstance,  though 
I  do  not  think  that  Mary  can,  as  she  was  at 
that  period  almost  entirely  shut  up  in  the  sick 
room  of  Lucy.  But  what  made  you  ask,  Miss 
Caroline  ?" 

^^  The  wish  to  know  whether  my  aunt,  who 
afterwards  staid  a  good  while  at  Cheltenham, 
ever  heard  anything  more  about  that  child,  for 
she  was  the  very  same  of  whom  we  have  been 
speaking.^' 

^^  How  do  you  know  that,  my  dear  V  en- 
quired Mrs.  Le  Strange. 

^^  By  seeing  her  name  Agnes  Danvers,  in- 
serted in  all  the  newspapers,  and  hearing  the 
horrid  adventure  confirmed  by  the  people  she 
lived  with.*' 

'^  I  am  not  aware,*'  said  Mr.  Wharton, 
^^  that  any  success  ever  attended  the  means 
that  were  taken  to  discover  her.*' 

'^  What  a  pity  1"  exclaimed  the  two  young 
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l^es;  whilst  their  mother  tired  of  standing, 
took  leave  of  Mr.  Wharton,  and  conducted  by 
^sister,  proceeded  with  her  daughters  to  the 
^ben  severally  allotted  to  them. 

Asthey  retired,  their  host  looked  after  them 
^^  a  contemptuous  sneer ;  closed  the  door, 
and  pacing  up  and  down  the  room,  thus  com- 
^'"^  with  his  own  thoughts  : 

^  I  fear  ye  not,  ye  idle  praters,  though  ye 

***  to  touch  the  clue,  which,  if  unwound, 

▼oold  lead  to  my  destruction  !   It  is  but  seem- 

^*    She  who  could  alone,  exclusive  of  my 

'^^j  have  made  any  fatal  revelations,  is  now 

J^omore;  *' and  Agnes,"  he  exultingly  conti- 

itoed,  «  Agnes  saint-like  as  they  say  she  looks, 

^  ^ot  1  trust,  be  proof  against  two  such  pow- 

^ttl  enticements,  as  wealth  and  flattery.  What 

^  one  began,  the  other  will  accomplish.     She 

^  first  secured  to  me  by  the  allurements  of 

^''S^nce  and  luxury;  the  romantic  protesta- 

^^and  devoted  homage  of  Harry  Cowley 

^  do  the  rest.     She  is  mine,  there  can  be  no 
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fear  of  her — she  is  irrevocably  mine.  These 
girls  then,  and  their  would-be  subtle  mother, 
may  harmlessly  descant  on  they  know  not 
what.  They  are  unprovided  with  the  faintest 
.  initiatory  knowledge  to  guide  them  to  any 
fatal  detection  1  and  the  only  weak  part  in  the 
machinery  I  have  been  forced  to  employ,  is 
the  character  of  poor  Mary.  She  has  neither 
nerves  nor  sense  to  be  a  safe  confederate ;  the 
sister-in-law,  much  as  I  detest  her,  the  sister- 
in-law,  it  must  be  owned,  would  have  been 
an  auxiliary  £ur  better  assorted  to  me.  Mrs. 
Marchmont  can  tamper  with  the  truth,  and 
give  to  her  fictions  much  of  the  colouring  of 
probability;  but  in  all  other  respects  she  is 
useless,  she  is  even  perilous.  Fear  might 
make  her  do  anything,  however  treacherous. 
The  only  way  to  manage  her,  is  to  instil  into 
her  an  implicit  behef  in  the  security  of  our 
position;  arguments  or  reproaches  are  of  no 
avail  with  one  whose  paralysed  lips,  glazed  eye^ 
and  tottering  frame,  on  the  slightest  appear- 
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inoe  of  danger,  are  preciBely  calculated  to  in* 
fiue  sQspicioQ  into  minds  that  never  hadhar- 
bwred  it  before-" 
At  that  moment  Mrs.  Marchmont  entered 
Aeroom,  illustrating  with  singular  truth  the 
iKoncy  of  this  description*     Her  looks  were 
almost  ghastly;   and  after  carefully  shutting 
k  door,  she  approached  her  brother  with 
iteaMiy  steps,  and  laying  her  hand  upon  his 
no,  whispered:    '<  Oh,  Robert!    What  will 
become  of  us  ?   the  way  in  which  they  talk 
^tens  me  to  death !   I  am  sure  they  mean 
something  most  extraordinary  1'^ 

*^  Would  you  then,  think  it  less  extraordi- 
ttry  if  they  meant  nothing?" 

lUs  was  uttered  in  a  tone  of  good  humoured 

'iBbrj  that  absolutely  electrified  the  timorous 

vooan,  who,  after  gazing  at  him  some  mo- 

AMDtB  with  distended  eyes,  ventured,  at  length 

a  gentle  remonstrance  on  his  choosing  such  a 

time  £or  jesting. 

^  My  dear  Mary,"  said  he,  sitting  down,  and 
inducing  her  to  do  the  same,  ^*  perhaps  under 
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our  circumstances,  no  time  can  be  very  fit  for 
jesting ;  but  certainly  the  present  is  not  worse 
adapted  to  it  than  the  past  has  been  during 
many  years.  Your  apprehensions  at  this  mi- 
nute have  no  foundation.  The  Le  Stranges, 
I  am  convinced  have  not  the  remotest  idea 
that  what  they  said  could  affect  us  at  all  more 
than  themselves.  It  is  our  consciousness  only 
that  makes  us  wince.  We  must  fortify  our 
courage^  and  steady  our  nerves  by  reflecting, 
that  hitherto  all  is  safe,  and  that  the  only  way 
to  continue  so,  is  to  listen  to  them  without  ap- 
parent agitation." 

^'  But,  my  dear  brother,  they  positivdy, 
whilst  we  were  going  up  stairs,  expressed  their 
wonder,  that  Miss  de  Vere  who,  when  a  child, 
had  not  the  least  resemblance  to  Agnea  Dan- 
vers,  should  as  a  woman,  be  so  remarkably 
like  her  1  Can  you  believe  that  such  an  ob- 
servation was  made  at  random  ?" 

**  1  believe  that  it  was  made  in  consequence 
of  its  being  an  undeniable  fiict  1  In  their  place, 
we  should  have  made  it  ourselves.    But,  even 
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if  it  WIS  spoken  in  malice,  what  can  such  a 
speech,  or  five  hundred  of  the  same  nature 
fcm  against  us  ?  who  is  there  to  accuse  us? 
OldHaimahis  safe  in  her  grave.  The  Blakes 
faww  iK)t  of  our  existence;  Harry  Cowley 
^^erer  lieard  of  such  a  being  as  Agnes  Dan- 
^^;  and  the  two  French  women,  Morinval 
ttd  Leroox,  believe  that  in  all  I  have  done  for 
W,  I  have  been  influenced  by  parental  afiiec- 
uon.Be8t  assured  then,  Mary,  that  if  we  know 
"ow  to  keep  our  own  counsel,  we  are  now  in 
w  danger,  than  we  have  ever  been  since 
^  giri  first  came  under  our  roof/' 

1^  steady  look,  and  firm  voice,  with  which 
^  was  spoken,  commtmicated  to  Mrs.  March- 
^^tsome  portion  of  the  confidence  they  dis- 
P^ed;  and  she  at  length  went  to  rest,  toler- 
■%  recovered  firom  her  panic. 

^  next  was  to  be  a  busy  day.  Mrs.  Le 
^^'^  and  her  daughters  had  a  thousand 
P^Bces  to  call  at,  a  thousand  commissions  to 
^^^te,  and  notes  to  write,  and  trades-people 
^  itoetve ;  and  every  instant  of  their  time  was 
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fully  employed  the  whole  morning.  This  ex- 
ceedingly annoyed  Mrs.  Marchmont,  who 
wished  to  have  paid  her  first  visit  to  Lady 
Glenfeld  without  delay,  but  did  not  like  going 
alone^  as  it  was  very  possible  she  might  make  a 
mistake  between  the  sisters^  and  address  to 
Isabel  the  civil  speeches  meant  for  Bertha* 
But  about  an  hour  before  dinner^  whilst  pour- 
ing forth  her  lamentations  in  the  patient  ears 
of  Agnes,  Lady  Glenfeld  and  Miss  Isabel  Le 
Strange  were  announced. 

Whether  it  was  that  rank  and  wealth  had  the 
privilege  of  supplying  in  the  eyes  of  Mrs. 
Marchmont  the  place  of  beauty,  or  whether 
her  newly-married  niece  really  appeared  to  her 
much  better  looking  than  she  had  expected, 
she  was  quite  enchanted  with  her.  Yet  as- 
suredly the  personal  attractions  of  Bertha 
were  far  from  constituting  her  strongest 
claims  to  approbation.  It  was  the  kind- 
ness of  disposition  evident  in  her  feminine 
and  engaging  countenance^  and  the  inartificial 
sweetness  of  her  manners,  that  gave  her  power 
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topleaae.  No  kmger  i^prehensive  of  rebokei 
orsobjectto  sarcasm,  she  had  abesdy  aoqoired 
niir  of  modest  ease  and  contentment,  it  did 
tbe  beholder  good  to  look  upon.  Eyery  thing 
Ae  aid  was  natural  and  simple,  bat  indicated 
nse  and  observation,  and  her  good  breeding, 
viAoat  being  strictly  either  of  the  English  or 
hnmn  jchool,  was  that  of  a  benevolent  heart, 
■d  would  have  endeared  her  equally,  in  whBtr 
f^caantrj  she  had  visited. 

babel  was  more  brilliant,  her  figure  was 
■Mdngly  graceful,  and  weD  proportioned;  her 
&oe  qiaiUing  with  animation;  her  features 
vere  beautifully  formed,  and  her  compiezion 
^"^  tbe  purest  emblem  of  health,  of  freshness, 
ttdof  ail  that  in  the  spring  tide  of  their  bloom, 
P^  to  flowers  their  lustre,  and  to  youth  its 
AmsL 

To  Agnes,    these  attractive,    though  very 

^ii&reQt  sisters,  vrere  objects  of  such  unusual 

interest,  that  whilst  listening  to,  and  gasing 

(Uightedly  at  them,  she  was  insensible  of  the 
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impression  she  made  upon  them  herself.  They 
both  surveyed  her  with  unqualified  admiration. 
Bertha's  was  not  a  nature  formed  for  envy; 
and  Isabel  knew  too  well  her  own  fiuscinations, 
to  dread  anything  from  those  of  a  competitor. 
To  do  her  justice,  Mrs.  Le  Strange  had  not  in- 
fused into  the  mind  of  her  '^  Three  Graces," 
any  littleness  of  mind  respecting  the  merit  of 
their  young  cotemporaries.  She  lefl  them  in 
no  doubt  of  their  own  superiority,  and  early, 
and  frankly  represented  to  them,  that  it  not 
only  would  be  becoming,  but  was  their  duty 
to  spare  something  from  the  praise  due  to 
themselves  in  behalf  of  those,  who,  without 
being  so  handsome,  were  yet  entitled  to  rank 
amongst  the  beauties  of  the  day.  Thus  school- 
ed, they  possessed  a  large  fund  of  specious 
liberaUty,  from  which,  as  occasion  offered, 
they  could  draw  for  an  adequate  supply  of 
conventional  candour,  and  mechanical  goodL 
nature. 

On  taking  leave.  Lady  Glenfeld,  mth  mofe 
than  the  usual  cordiality  of  a  new  acquaintance 
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pressed  the  liand  of  Agnes,  and  said :  ^  I 
hope  we  may  meet  often ;  I  hope  we  shall 
soon  be  friends  as  well  as  neighbours/' 

A  soft  and  grateful  smile  answered  for 
Agnes,  better  than  words  could  have  done; 
ind  Isabel^  seeing  her  so  well  disposed  to 
meet  their  advances,  whispered  to  her  sister ; 
^  Ask  her  to  dine  with  us  to-morrow ;  I  am 
tore  die  would  consent.'^ 

'Are  you?"  cried  Bertha,  half-laughing, 
Ixit  without  lowering  her  voice.  **  Suppose  we 
lefer  the     matter    to    Miss    de    Vere    her- 

She  repeated  to  Agnes  the  purport  of  the 
whisper,  adding,  in  the  most  persuasive  voice, 
*  Let  me  have  the  pleasure  of  finding  that  my 
ttteris  a  good  interpreter  of  looks,  and  has 
*ot  deceived  herself  in  fimcjring  that  you  would  , 
(bot  mi  willingly)  comply  mth  our  wishes/' 

Agnes  internally  delighted,  directed  her 
ejes  towards  Mrs.  Marchmont  for  permission 
to  accept  ibis  most  tempting  invitation,  and 
reoeiviug  a  nod  of  assent,  ingratiated  herself 
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still  further  with  the  two  sisters,  by  the  alacrity 
of  her  compliance. 

*'  Mrs.  Marchmont  during  the  rest  of  the 
day,  talked  incessantly,  and  in  terms  of  the 
highest  commendation  of  Lady  Glenfeld. 
Her  brother  however,  was  but  little  pleased 
at  the  engagement  Agnes  had  been  suffered 
to  form,  and  felt  much  inclined  to  compel  his 
sister  to  find  some  excuse  for  breaking  through 
it.  Had  he  known  her  less,  he  might  have 
wondered,  that  timid  as  she  was,  she  could  so 
easily  forget  the  urgency  with  which  he  had 
invariably  represented  to  her  the  imprudence 
of  suffering  Agnes  to  visit  by  herself;  but  he 
had  little  difficulty  in  recollecting,  that  Mrs. 
Marchmont  was  one  who  never  thought  of 
consequences,  till  by  her  own  fistult  they  ac- 
tually came  upon  her,  and  was  then  ever  one 
of  the  last  to  know  how  to  support  them. 

That  Agnes  should  be  led,  in  the  absence  of 
himself  and  his  sister,  to  betray  what  she  pro- 
bably considered  it  as  much  for  her  own  in- 
terest as  theirs  to  conceal,  he  had  no  appre- 
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hension.     But  it  was  uncertain  what  new  ac- 
quaintance she  might  fonn  when  removed  from 
under  their  eye;  and  though  he  deemed  the 
eventual  success  of  Harry  highly  probable,  he 
was  aware  she  entertained  no  passion  for  him, 
and  felt,  that  if  another  candidate  should  start 
forward  with  even  very  moderate  recommen- 
dations, there  was  much  reason  to  fear  he 
might  be  preferred.    As  one  means  to  obviate 
this  peril,  Mr.  Wharton  lost  no  time  in  pro- 
mulgating—openly in  her  absence,  and  by  hints 
and  inuendoes    in    her  presence — the  attach- 
ment for  her  which  long  intimacy  had  nourished 
in  Harry,  and  the  correspondence  she  indulged 
him  with  as  a  solace  during  their  separation. 
Mrs.  Le  Strange  and  her  two  daughters,  being 
made  acquainted  with  this  circumstance,  would 
not  fail,  he  was  convinced,  to  communicate  it 
to  Lady  Glenfeld;  and  thus  an  opinion  would 
be  estaUished  that  Agnes  was  already  engaged. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 


She  is  not  fair 
Nor  beawtiful ;  those  words  express  her  not  j 
Her  gentle  looks  have  something  excellent, 
That  wants  a  name. 


Beaumont  and  Fletcher. 

Mbanwhilb,  Mrs.  Marchmont,  still  inex- 
haustible on  the  subject  of  Lady  Glenfeld's 
merits,  yet,  in  her  secret  heart,  somewhat  sur- 
prised, after  beholding  the  splendid  beauty  of 
Isabel  that  her  sister  should  have  forestaUed 
her  at  the  ^'  connubial  altar,''  accompanied 
Mrs.  Le  Strange  to  her  apartment  when  she 
retired  at  night,  and  dismissing  the  maid  till 
she  was  rung  for,  sat  down  near  the  toilette, 
and  thus  abruptly  began : 
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^^  My  dear  Augusta,  you  must  tell  me  how 
you  brought  about  this  charming  marriage! 
Where  did  Lord  Glenfeld  first  become  ac- 
quainted with  Bertha  ?  And  how  was  he  in- 
duced to  select  her  in  preference  to  any  of  the 
others  ?     Tell  me — ^how  did  you  manage  it  ?" 

^^  I  did  not  manage  it  at  all,  Mary:  from 
first  to  last  the  affiur  was  wholly  of  his  own 
doing/' 

^^  But  where  did  the  courtship  begin?  At 
whose  house  did  they  meet  ?  Did  he  never 
see  her  sisters  till  after  he  had  proposed? 
Was  he  caught  by  her  without  being  influenced 
by  you,  or  any  other  fiiend  ?" 

''  I  again  repeat,  that  I  exerted  no  influence 
whatever.  He  never  saw  her  but  under  my 
roof;  her  sisters  were  always  in  the  house  with 
her;  and  yet,  as  you  find,  she  carried  off  the 
prize  r 

'^  Well, — I  thought  that  in  these  days — es- 
pedally  in  England — so  much  manoeuvring 
was  necessary  to  get  a  girl  well  married,  unless 
resplendently  beautiful,  or  immensely  rich— 

VOL.  I.  I 
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that  I  was  curious  to  know  how  the  case  had 
stood  in  the  present  instance/' 

After  a  htde  further  trifling  with  the  pati- 
ence of  her  auditress^  Mrs.  Le  Strange  was  at 
length  induced  to  enter  into  some  detail. 

^^  I  do  not  know/*  she  began,  *'  whether 
you  saw,  about  three  months  ago  an  account 
in  the  English  newspapers  of  the  overturn  of 
Mr.  Stanmore  whilst  travelling  rapidly  along 
the  northern  road  on  the  way  towards  his  own 
place  in  Yorkshire.  Lord  Glenfeld  was  in  the 
carriage  with  him,  being  engaged  to  pass  a 
fortnight  at  his  house.  When  the  accident 
occurred  they  were  within  a  stone's  throw  of 
my  gate;  and  Lord  Glenfeld  extremely  hurt, 
was  brought,  bleeding  and  speechless,  into  my 
house.  It  was  utterly  impossible  that  he 
should  proceed  on  his  journey ;  Mr.  Stanmore, 
who  had,  comparatively,  escaped  uninjured, 
thankfully  accepted  the  offer  I  immediately 
made  of  assigning  to  his  friend  an  apartment, 
and  also  remained  himself  at  Westwood  till  the 
surgeons  were  able  to  hold  out  a  hope  that 
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their  patient  would  eventually  do  well.  In  the 
mean  time^  his  lordship's  carriage  which  fol- 
lowed that  of  Mr.  Stanmore,  brought  his  own 
servants,  and  whilst  he  continued  a  prisoner  in 
his  bed-room,  they  were  his  only  attendants. 
WTien  sufficiently  recovered  to  venture  for  a 
few  hours  to  change  the  scene,  I  put  him  in 
possession  of  what  we  call  the  small  picture- 
room,  and  thitlier  he  had  all  the  books  and 
papers  brought  with  which  it  appears  his 
carriage  had  been  loaded.  Observing  fre- 
quently when  I  went  in  to  see  him,  that  he 
was  lying  upon  his  sofa  with  his  eyes  fixed  in 
u  melancholy  manner  upon  those  same  papers 
and  books,  it  struck  me  to  be  owing  to  his 
long  incapacity  to  look  into  them  without  pain 
to  his  sight.  I  asked  whether  that  was  the 
case,  and  he  owned  I  bad  guessed  right :  ^^  I 
have  before  me,"  he  added,  ^^  all  the  means  of 
pursuing  an  employment  the  most  interesting 
to  me,— one  that  I  had  set  my  heart  upon 
bringing  to  a  prosperous  termination,  and  in 
connexion  with  which  I  had  collected  many 

I  2 
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curious  facts  which  it  was  desirable  to  put  into 
shape  in  conjunction  with  such  remarks  as  the 
subject  seemed  to  demand : — ^but  this  wretched 
accident  deprives  me  of  all  power  to  prosecute 
my  purpose; — and  who  can  tell  how  much 
longer  I  may  remain  in  this  helpless  state  ?'' 

"  I  really  felt  for  the  poor  man,  and  expressing 
a  hope  that  we  might  be  able  to  render  our- 
selves of  some  use  to  him,  I  begged  to  know 
the  subject  of  the  papers  in  question.  Oreat 
was  my  consternation  when  told  they  related 
to  the  construction,  upon  a  plan  of  his  own, 
of  a  certain  number  of  light  and  portable  fire- 
engines,  to  be  established  for  the  use  of  the 
farmers  and  cottagers,  in  every  parish  in  his 
own  country  over  which  he  had  any  influence. 
This  was  not  a  text,  1  well  knew,  upon  which 
either  Louisa  or  Caroline  could  be  prevailed 
on  to  offer  him  their  services ;  and  Isabel  was 
still  in  the  hands  of  a  governess  who  found 
her  ample  employment  in  the  school-room. 
Even  Bertha,  I  was  almost  afraid  would  prove 
a  little  restive :  but  I  resolved  to  reduce  her 
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to  obedience  by  a  cotfp  de  main ;  smce,  haying 
raised  an  expectation  that  I  had  some  aid  to 
offer,  I  was  bound  in  honour  not  to  retract. 
Accordingly,  I  sent  immediately  for  her;  in- 
formed her  of  her  nomination  to  be  Lord 
Qlenfeld's  secretary,  and  charged  her  to  follow 
the  directions  of  her  noble  employer  with  all 
possible  diligence  and  docility.     She  was  not 
m  the  habit  of  disputing  my  commands ;  and 
though  she  looked^  I  must  confess, 'somewhat 
astounded,  she  silently  drew  a  chair  to  the 
table  at  the  spot  his  Lordship  pointed  out,  and 
I  left  her,  pen  in  hand,  ready  to  begin  her 
tasL'* 

'^  But  meanwhile,''  interrupted  Mrs.  March- 
mont,  ^'  had  your  other  girls  entirely  kept 
aloof  from  him?" 

^  Why  nearly  so,  for  he  still  seemed  so 
languid,  and  so  disinclined  to  talk,  that  their 
visits  could  afford  neither  to  him  nor  to  them- 
selves  the  smallest  satisfieu^tion." 

^*  And  how  did  Bertha  endure  the  penance 
you  had  imposed  upon  her  ?" 
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''  Why,  to  speak  the  tnith^  with  admirable 
good  humour,  poor  child !  She  was  soon  struck 
with  what  she  was  pleased  to  call  the  bene- 
volence of  Lord  Olenfeld's  yiews^  and  con- 
ceived for  him  the  highest  respect.     I  own  I 
was  not  quite  so  charitable  towards  him.   Lord 
Glenfeld,  like  many  other  wealthy  men,  with 
much  leisure^  much  speculative  usefulness,  a 
good  deal  of  activity  of  imagination,  and  some 
vanity,  is  never  so  happy  as  when  engaged  in 
any  project  that  has  the  appearance  of  ori- 
ginality,   and  may  call  forth    complimentary 
observations  in  one  or  two  reviews,'  and  the 
honour  of  being  applauded  and  drank  to  at  a 
public  dinner.     I  am  not  aware  that  he  has 
ever  accomplished  any  really  important  under- 
taking, though  for  years,  he  has  constantly  had 
some  scheme  or  other  in  hand*    However,  / 
have  no  reason  to  censure  his  turn  for  expe- 
riments, since  Bertha  clearly  owes  her  coii* 
quest  of  his  heart  to  this  fortunate  one  of  die 
fire-engines.    She  was  so  sincerely  interested 
by  his  representation  of  the  wonderful  advan- 
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tage  that  would  be  derived  to  the  poor  from 
ihese  machines ; — he  described  to  her  so  ener- 
getically the  calamities  that  might,  rather  than 
had  attended  the  want  of  them — (reminding 
h^^  at  the  same  time,  how  often  she  must 
have  heard  briefs  read  in  country  churches, 
setting  ibrth  the  ravages  occasioned  by  fires  in 
refanote  districts  unprovided  with  engines)  that 
she  regarded  his  plan  not  only  as  one  of  the 
most  meritorious  that  had  ever  been  invented, 
but  as  one  that  was  of  the  highest  national 
importance.  This  unaffected  enthusiasm  in 
finvour  of  the  hobby  of  the  moment,  could  not 
but  at  once  flatter  and  touch  him.  She 
thought  no  time  too  much,  no  pains  too  great 
to  devote  to  so  laudable  an  imdertaking.  Day, 
after  day,  she  cheerfully  gave  up  her  rides, 
her  walks,  every  favourite  pursuit  to  dedicate 
her  whole  attention  to  him ; — and  the  matter 
ended,  as  at  last  I  began  to  foresee  it  probably 
would,  by  her  winning. his  heart,  and  losing 
her  own." 
^<  She  really  then,  married  for  love  ?' 
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^'  I  am  firmly  convinced  of  it.  She  looked 
up  to  him  as  one  bom  to  be  the  benefactor  of 
the  human  race.  She  saw  merit  in  everything 
he  did.  His  perseverance,  amidst  pain  and 
weakness^  in  his  design;  his  disinterested  so- 
licitude, as  she  termed  it,  to  ameliorate  the 
condition  of  the  peasantry ;  the  liberal  assist- 
ance he  offered  towards  the  furtherance  of  his 
views — all  these  enchanted  her;  and  though 
now  a  wife  of  five  weeks'  standing,  she  is  still 
in  as  happy  a  fool's  paradise,  as  any  young 
lady  of  nineteen  could  desire." 

"  You  think  then  that  the  delusion  will  not 
lastr 

^  What  delusion  ever  does  ?  However,  she 
will  have  little  reason  to  complain  of  her  lot, 
even  after  its  tinge  of  romance  is  removed. 
She  will  find,  indeed,  that  she  has  not  married 
a  man  all  made  up  of  unalloyed  philanthropy ; 
that  his  character  is  not  wholly  without  im- 
perfection, nor  his  temper  without  infirmities ; 
but  she  will  find  also  that  she  has  married  a 
man  of  honour ;  a  man  of  jreaaonably  generous 
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seiitimentSy  and,  as  the  world  goes,  of  consi- 
derable feeling ;  and  if  she  is  wise,  she  will 
rest  content,  and  own  herself  a  fortunate  wo- 


9} 


man. 

^*  And  with  good  cause,''  observed  Mrs. 
Marchmont,  who  would  have  pursued  her 
enquiries  for  another  hour;  but  Mrs.  Le 
Strange  had  already  been  more  communicative 
than  she  had  set  out  with  any  intention  of 
being;  and  declaring  herself  tired  and  sleepy, 
she  summoned  her  maid,  and  declined  pro- 
longing the  conversation. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 


I  will  resign  what  I  nsnrp,  or  have 
UnjusUy  held. 

And  now,  my  friend, 
Thou  know^st  no  less  than  all ;  I  have  unclaspM 
To  thee  the  book  even  of  my  secret  sonl. 

Shakbspearb, 


Agnks'  anticipations  of  an  agreeable  day  at 
Lady  Glenfeld's  were  not  disappointed — they 
were  surpassed.  She  was  received  with  more 
than  politeness— with  warmth  and  cordiality  ; 
and  Lord  Glenfeld^  when  she  was  introduced 
to  him,  assisted  by  his  good  breeding  in 
making  her  feel  at  ease.  He  appeared  to  be 
about  four  or  five-and-thirty ;  had  in  all  res- 
pects the  air  of  a  gentleman ;  was  grave  and 
calm,  but  looked  happy,  particularly  when 
speaking  to  or  listening  to  his  wife. 

Agnes  was  their  only  guest ;  but  with  the 
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variety  of  resources  which  her  talents  and 
Isabel's  afforded^  time  could  not  pass  languidly, 
even  in  so  small  a  party.  In  the  evening  they 
had  music ;  and  the  rich  and  highly  cultivated 
voice  of  Agnes  perhaps  put  the  generosity  of 
Isabel  to  a  severer  trial  than  even  a  greater 
d^ree  of  personal  beauty  might  have  done.  She 
straggled  successfully,  however,  against  the 
momentary  sensation  of  envy  she  had  expe- 
rienced; and  though  perfectly  conscious  that 
she  was  vying  with  one  who  far  excelled  her, 
hesitated  not  when  Agnes  quitted  the  instru- 
ment, to  take  her  place  and  sing  after  her. 
The  Glenfelds  were  neither  of  them  qualified 
to  institute  comparisons  between  the  young 
performers  ;  they  thought  them  equally  admi- 
rable. 

But  what  delighted  both  the  husband  and 
wife  infinitely  more  than  the  finished  recitative 
and  fine  Italian  expression  of  their  opera 
music,  were  the  lively  and  amusing  French 
songs  of  which  Agnes  had  an  endless  variety 
in  her  memory ;  to  these  she  gave  a  grace  and 
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playfulness  that  were  so  exhilarating  to  her 
little  auditory,  that  even  Lord  Glenfeld's  white 
teeth  became  visible  whilst  he  stood  smiling 
beside  the  instrument ;  and  the  two  sisters 
were  most  animated  in  their  plaudits. 

Agnes'  heart  softened  a  little  towards  Mr, 
Wharton,  as  she  this  evening  felt  the  value  of 
the  accomplishments  he  had  enabled  her  to 
acquire.  She  had  often  sung  to,  and  been 
admired  by  persons  it  was  a  matter  of  indiffer- 
ence to  her  whether  she  was  approved  by  or 
not.  This  was  the  first  time  she  had  ever 
enjoyed  the  gratification  of  giving  pleasure  to 
those  she  was  inclined  to  love. 

At  a  late  hour,  and  just  as  she  was  conclud- 
ing her  last  song,  two  gentlemen  were  an- 
nounced, whose  names  however  her  own  per- 
formance prevented  her  hearing,  but  whom  she 
perceived  were  greeted  with  smiles,  though  in 
silence,  till  her  final  chord  was  struck,  and  she 
rose  from  her  seat.  Lady  Olenfeld  then, 
addressing  herself  good  hmnouredly  to  one 
of  them^  said : 
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^  Too  deserre  what  has  happened  to  you 
far  ooming  so  late.  Tou  might  have  heard 
lome  diarming  music,  and  have  obtained  the 
boooor  of  making  acquaintance  with  the  per- 
fcnncr.' 

^  Bat  why  should  it  be  too  late,  Lady  Glen- 
fcU,''  cried  the  stranger  with  some  eagerness, 
^  to  iDow  me  that  honour  even  now  Y* 

Before  this  question  could  be  answered,  a 
*snnt  entered,  and,  addressing  Agnes,  an- 
iMMnoed  Mr.  Wharton's  carriage. 

^  Oh  then,"  cried  Bertha,  ^*  it  is  positively 
Pttt  the  time  for  an  introduction  to-night 
Whea  I  have  anything  very  good  to  bestow 
^  my  friends,  I  never  like  to  hurry  over 
^  pveaentation  as  though  it  were  of  no  value ; 
^besides  this  will  teach  you  to  prise  more 
%%  my  future  invitations.^ 

"  Tou  know  neither  mercy  nor  measure  in 

jour  chastisements,  but  punish  even  for  invo- 

lontary  &ults.    I  should  have  been  here  an 

IiOQr  and  half  ago^  had  not  Aubrey,  (looking 

towards  his  companion)  compelled  me  to  ac- 
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company  him  on  a  visit  of  condolence  to  a 
gentle  youth  su£fering  from  the  perfidy — not  of 
a  favomite  fair  one — but  of  certain  winea^  to 
which  he  was  tempted  last  night  to  entrust 
somewhat  too  confidently  the  safe  keeping  of 
his  brains.  A  monitory  fall  down  half--a-dozen 
stairs  has  laid  him  on  his  sofa  with  a  sprained 
knee,  and  sundry  contusions  on  the  forehead, 
of  hues  more  various  than  beautiful/' 

Entertained  by  this  little  dialogue,  Agnes 
was  reluctant  to  go  away ;  but  afraid  of  detain- 
ing the  carriage,  she  compelled  herself  to  take 
leave  of  Lady  Glenfeld,  and  then  approached 
IsabeLfor  the  same  purpose.  When  she  was 
at  some  distance, 

"Who  is  she?*'  cried  the  stranger,  in  an 
eager  but  subdued  voice. 

"She  is  one,"  answered  Bertha,  smiling, 
"  *who,*  to  quote  your  own  words,  *  is  the  last 
woman  in  the  world  you  would  seek  to  be 
acquainted  with  !'  for  which  very  reason,  as  I 
like  to  break  through  irrational  prejudices,  I 
asked  you  here  this  evening.     Now  spare  your 
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reproaches  till  I  have  aaid  a  few  more  parting 
words  to  her;  and  when  I  come  back,  you 
may  pour  out  all  your  resentment  upon  me/* 

She  then  hastened  to  Agnes,  who  was  still 
talking  with  Isabel^  to  settle  at  what  hour  she 
might  call  for  her  the  next  day  to  go  to  some 
exhibition;  and  then  returning  to  her  male 
visitor, 

"Well,"  cried  she,  *^have  you  thougbt  of 
any  thing  bitter  enough  to  say  to  me  ?" 

With  an  air  of  well  assumed  solemnity,  he 
answered : 

**  Words  would  be  too  weak  to  express  my 
indignation !       I  leave  you  to  your  own  re- 


morse." 


Saying  tiiis,  he  stalked  away,  and  took  a  seat 
beside  her  husband. 

But  here  he  was  no  safer  from  attack  than 
with  the  wife : 

'^  I  hope,  my  good  firiend,''  said  his  Lord- 
ship, ^'  the  sight  of  Miss  de  Vere  has  brought 
you  a  little  to  your  senses.    Are  you  quite  as 
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much  bent  upon  shunning  her  as  when  we  last 
had  the  pleasure  of  hearing  you  talk  on  the 
subject  ?" 

*^More  than  ever,  my  Lord;  for  what  I 
have  now  seen  proves  to  me  that  I  might  ad- 
mire her  too  much." 

^*  And  what  would  be  the  harm  of  admiring 
her  as  much  as  she  merits  ?" 

^*  Would  you  have  a  poor  devil  like  me,  not 
worth  as  many  hundreds  as  she  has  thousands^ 
run  into  temptation  of  fiedling  in  love  with 
her  ?" 

"  I  cannot  perceive  where  the  disgrace  would 
be," 

The  stranger^  whose  name  was  Walsingham, 
laughedj  and  said : 

'^  No^  no,  I  must  not  think  of  it !  I  have 
always  hated  heiresses,  perhaps  for  no  better 
reason  than  because  it  is  an  heiress  who  stands 
in  the  way  of  my  being  an  heir  I  If  Miss  de 
Vere,  you  know,  had  never  existed^  I  should 
have  succeeded  to  her  mother's  fortune.    Here 
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then  is  one  most  laudable  excuse  for  hating 
her  beyond  all  other  heiresses  that  ever 
Hved !" 

^  So  then^  you  are  afraid  of  fidling  in  love 
with  her  because  you  hate  her  ?  The  case  is 
truly  singular  V* 

To  this  Mr.  Walsingham  made  some  laugh- 
ing answer,  and  the  subject  was  dropped. 

Dating  from  this  day,  the  intercourse  be- 
tween Lady  Glenfeld  and  Agnes  became  pro* 
gressiyely  more  and  more  frequent — ^more  and 
more  intimate.  There  were  many  traits  in 
their  dispositions  not  dissimilar;  and  under 
whatever  circumstances  they  might  have  met, 
it  is  probable  they  would  have  been  attracted 
towards  each  other.  But  Agnes  sometimes 
feared  she  was  taking  unfair  advantage  of  her 
new  friend's  ignorance  of  her   real  position. 

^  Am  I  doing  right,'^  she  mentally  said, 
*^in  imposing  myself  upon  her  for  what  I  am 
not?  How  will  she  endure  me  when  she 
knows  the  truth  ?  It  had  been  better  for  me, 
perhaps,  had  I  never  become  acquainted  with 
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her — ^for  soon  I  may  be  called  upon  to  resign 
her  society  for  ever !  With  her  sisters,  with 
her  mother,  I  can  carry  on  this  transient  inter- 
course without  a  pang ;  they  entertain  and 
often  please  me.  But  when  I  lose  sight  of 
them,  how  little  will  be  my  regret  compared 
with  that  which  I  shaU  suffer  on  parting  from 
this  charming  Lady  Glenfeld !" 

These  reflections,  in  addition  to  other  sources 
of  inquietude,  induced  Agnes  to  decUne  as 
often  as  she  could,  without  exciting  suspicion, 
the  frequent  and  pressing  invitations  of  Bertha. 
To  her  utter  surprise,  she  found  that  Louisa 
and  Caroline  Le  Strange  were  impressed  with 
an  idea  that  her  approaching  marriage  with 
Harry  Cowley  was  an  event  that  admitted  not 
a  doubt.  They  harassed  her  with  questions 
about  him ;  and  what  was  worse,  she  detected 
in  Harry's  own  letters  an  encreasing  confi- 
dence in  her  r^ard — en  importunate  eagerness 
in  pleading  his  cause,  which  she  had  never 
remarked  in  them  before.  Mr.  Wharton  also 
she  fancied^  watched  her  with  more  than  usual 
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vipluioe;  and  her  early  dread  of  him  seemed 
toieim.  At  the  somid  of  his  Toice  she  in- 
^^^imtnfljr  songht  to  avoid  him ;  if  he  spoke 
toW,  die  endeaTomed  not  to  let  him  read 
liffloob; — and  to  escape  from  him  more 
Wpletely,  she  entered  eagerly  into  erery 
itkae  of  amusement  proposed  by  the 
I^eStnnges. 

Hi^^y,  these  precautions  were  effectual. 
Hr.  Wharton's  intrepid  lelianoe  upon  the 
pvleDoe  of  his  own  machinations,  facilitated 
kr  nocess ;  past  security  blinded  him  to  the 
^^i^ott  of  future  danger ;  and  the  arguments 
k  liad  used  only  to  tranquillize  his  sister,  had 
P^odaoed  the  effect  of  strengthening  his  own 

I^id  and  Lady   Glenfdd   and  Isabel  had 

cAd  one  mi^ning  at  Mrs.  Mardunont's  to 

'ttdsoe  Agnes  io  accompany  them  on  an  excur- 

1^  to  St.  Cloudy  and  afterwards  to  dine  and 

fttkl  the  day  with  them.    She  was  already 

^tipped  howerer  to  set  out  with  Mrs.  March- 

Qont  and  the  two  Le  Stranges  on  some  other 
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expedition,  and  therefore  had  the  less  difficulty 
in  excusing  herself*  But  Lady  Glenfeld  though 
too  reasonable  to  object  to  her  present  plea, 
expressed  a  little  mortification  at  the  frequent 
refusals  she  had  recently  received  :  and  gently, 
yet  half  reproachfully  said : 

^'  Am  I,  dear  Lucy,  to  undergo  the  severe 
disappointment  of  finding  you  inclined  to  be 
rather  capricious  V^ 

*'  Oh  no !  do  not  suspect  it !  If  you  knew 
but  the  tenth  part  of  the  grateful  attachment  I 
bear  you,  you  could  never  harbt>ur  such  an 
idea  r 

"  Why  then,  dear  girl,  have  you  of  late  so 
unkindly  avoided  me  ?  Tou  look  embarrassed 
— ah,  my  firiend,  you  have  no  good  reason  to 
give !  But  if  you  repent,  and  mean  hencefor- 
ward to  behave  better,  begin  your  reformation 
to-morrow.  Isabel  is  going  to  a  splendid  fete 
with  a  party  of  French  ladies  who  are  firiends 
of  Lord  Glenfeld.  I  have  declined  accompa- 
nying them,  because  such  engagements  g^ve 
me  more  fiMagoe  than  pleasure :  consequently) 
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I  shall  be  alone  the  whole  eyening,  and  it  will 
be  a  serious  grievance  to  me  if  you  refuse  to 
join  me.'* 

What  could  Agnes  say?  How  could  she 
forbear  listening  to  the  suggestions  of  her  own 
heart,  all  ur^ng  her  to  comply?  She  gave 
the  consent  required,  and  Bertha  departed  ap* 
peased,  and  even  thankfuL 

Instead  of  Agnes,  Mrs.  Le  Strange  had  con- 
sented to  occupy  the  fourth  seat  in  her  daugh- 
ter's carriage ;  and  as  it  drove  from  Mr.  Whar- 
ton's door,  she  casually  remarked  that  Miss  de 
Vere  seemed  forcing  herself  to  appear  in  better 
spirits  than  she  really  felt. 

^  The  same  thing  has  struck  me,  mamma," 
cried  IsabeL  '^  How  pale  she  was  this  morn- 
ing when  we  first  went  up,  and  how  faint,  how 
almost  sad  was  every  smile  we  succeeded  in 
drawing  from  her/^ 

"  I  fear,*'  resumed  Mrs.  Le  Strange,  "  the 
match  talked  of  for  her,  is  less  of  her  own 
choice  than  of  Mr.  Wharton's." 

^  Surely,  surely,"  cried  Isabel,  indignantly. 
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^^  they  might  have  done  better  for  her  than 
connect  her  with  the  obscure  prot6g6  of  that 
insufferable  old  Gage^  who  used  to  haunt  us 
whenever  we  dined  last  winter  at  my  uncle's, 
and  talked  louder  than  any  body  else,  and 
told  tiresome  stories  full  of  oaths,  and  called 
us  fair  damsels — and  once  actually  had  the 
impertinence  to  squeeze  Caroline's  hand! 
Perhaps  the  proUgi  resembles  his  protector ; 
and  in  that  case,  what  a  prospect  for  poor 
Lucy  with  aU  her  refinement  and  in-born  de- 
licacy, to  be  condemned  to  spend  her  life 
with  the  vulgar  son  of  such  a  vulgar  fa- 
ther !" 

"  Gently,  gendy,  dear  girl,"  said  Mrs.  Le 
Strange;  "  I  am  not  prone,  you  will  aUow, 
to  lecture  either  you  or  your  sisters, — the  fistct 
is,  few  young  persons  ever  required  it  less; 
but  on  this  occasion  I  must  put  you  on  your 
guard.  Vulgarity  is  not  a  term  we  should  be 
too  lavish  in  using,  for  I  have  often  heard 
ihe  remark  made,  that  the  less  we  know 
about  it  ourselves,  die   less   apt  we  are   to 
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attribute  it  to  others.     Besides,  Harry  Cowley, 
whatever  his  protecUxc  may  be,  is  himself  any 
thing  but  vulgar ;  on  the  contrary,  he  is  (for 
I  have  seen  him  once  or  twice)  a  very  fine 
young  man,  a  little  coxcombical,  but  deficient 
neither  in  talents  nor  in  good  manners.      One 
word  more,    my   Isabel,    and  I   have    done. 
Vulgarity,  we  should  remember,  is  a  conven- 
tional word,  the  exact  meaning  of  which  has 
never  yet  been  defined.    What  in  one  society 
is  regarded  as  the  exclusive  standard  of  pro- 
priety, in  the  next,  is  thought  preposterous  and 
absurd." 

"  So  true  is  your  observation,'^  said  Lord 
Glenfeld,  smiling,  ^*  that  it  recalls  to  my  mind 
a  warm  dispute  I  heard  lately  in  an  English 
family  on  the  pretended  vulgarity  of  saying 
a  dish  of  tea  instead  of  a  cup  of  tea.  One 
half  of  the  party  maintained  that  in  all  good 
company  the  word  in  use  was  cup ;  the  other 
half  averred  that  cup  was  horrid,  and  only 
to  be  heard  in  the  very  lowest  class.  They 
referred  to  me,  and  I  really  was  puzzled ;  for 
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I  perfectly  remember  that  a  schism  whicl 
proved  interminable,  had  subsisted  in  m 
father's  house  on  this  very  subject.  My  m« 
ther,  who  deemed  herself  at  the  summit  of  ■ 
fashion,  could  not  forbear  remonstrating  wa. 
my  father,  at  least  once  a  month,  on  the  impr« 
priety  of  talking  of  a  dish  of  tea;  whilst  m 
father,  equally  jealous  of  his  pre-eminenoi 
in  the  fine  world,  protested  that  nothing  code 
be  more  plebeian  than  to  speak  of  a  cup! 
The  dispute  was  never  settled,  and  I  ocm- 
fess  that  my  own  opinion  still  remains  unde- 
cided/' 

Isabel  laughed  at  this  little  anecdote,  am 
called  it  an  excellent  appendix  to  her  moifaei^i 
text ;  and  Mrs.  Le  Strange  was  gratified  by  tk 
support  her  son-in-law  had  thus  given  to  he 
maternal  advice. 

The  next  day,  at  an  earlier  hour  than  ab 
had  expected,  the  carriage  of  Lady  GleoftS 
called  for   Agnes^  who  found  that  it  was 
dinner  as  well  as  an  evening  engagement  sh 
was  supposed  to  have  formed.     ^*  Well^  h 
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it  80^'^  she  thought :  ^^  I  shall  have  few  oppor- 
tunities of  spending  so  many  hours  with 
her  again;. and  some  time  hence^  the  recol- 
lection of  this  day  will  be  very  dear  to 
me. 

The  party  that  sat  down  to  table  was  nearly 
as  small  as  on  the  former  occasion ;  there  was 
only  one  additional  guest,  and  that  was  Mr, 
Walsingham.  He  had  heard  the  evening 
before  that  Miss  De  Vere  had  promised  to 
dine  with  Lady  Glenfeld  the  following  day, 
and  asked  permission  to  do  so  likewise. 

^  Would  you  really  venture  to  encounter 
her?''  said  Bertha;  '^  is  she  not  still  the  same 
hateful  heiress  you  were  so  determined  to 
shun  ?" 

^  By  no  means.  I  hear  she  is  engaged  to 
be  married ;  her  French  songs,  therefore,  may 
now  be  Ustened  to  in  all  safety.'' 

^  Oh,  you  remember  then  that  she  can 
ring  >" 

^^  Hitherto,  I  have  heard  nothing  else  from 
her  to  remember;  her  speaking  voice  I  am 

VOL.  I.  K 
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yet  unacquainted  with.  But,  dear  Lady  Glen- 
feld,  pray  let  me  dine  with  her,  and  the  day 
after,  I  will-  frankly  tell  you,  whether  she 
has  left  me  with  any  wish  ever  to  do  so 
again.'* 

His  request  was  granted,  and  i(  cannot  be 
denied  that  he  contributed  much  to  render  the 
repast  agreeable,  by  the  mingled  sense  and 
gaiety  of  his  conversation.  He  was  prompt 
in  detecting,  and  loved  to  point  out  whatever 
was  ridiculous  in  the  fashions  and  opinions 
of  the  day;  but  there  was  no  asperity,  no 
gall  in  his  strictures,  which  were  aimed  rather 
against  things  than  persons,  and  confined 
themselves  to  subjects  so  general,  that  it  would 
have  been  unjust  to  interpret  them  into  in* 
vidious  personalities.  On  matters  conned^ 
with  literature  and  the  fine  arts,  he  spoke 
with  equal  taste  and  feeling,  and  incidentally 
discovered  opinions  that  bore  testimony  to 
the  humanity  of  a  warm  and  upright  heart. 
In  all  he  said — ^in  the  expression  of  his  coun- 
tenance—in  his  maimers — even  in  his  dre^ 
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might  be  traced  the  most  absolute  exemption 
from  every  species  of  affectation.  Young, 
well-bom,  independent,  and  favoured  by  na- 
ture widi  the  most  prepossessing  exterior,  he 
hated  display  and  exaggeration.  His  pursuits 
were  manly,  his  habits  simple,  but  not  inele- 
gant ;  in  a  word,  he  was  one  who,  producing 
little  sensation  on  a  slight  acquaintance,  was 
formed  to  win  his  way  to  the  very  inmost 
heart  when  intimately  known.  Lady  Glenfeld 
had  been  one  of  the  number  who  had  thus 
known  him  for  many  years,  and  the  regard  she 
felt  for  him  was  that  of  the  most  affectionate 
sister. 

His  acquaintance  with  Agnes  on  this  first 
meeting  (for  the  previous  glimpse  they  had 
had  of  each  other  could  hardly  be  called  a 
meeting)  made  but  small  progress.  She 
talked  less  than  usual,  though  she  listened 
with  pleasure,  and  he  rarely  addressed  himself 
directly  to  her.  Bertha,  and  occasionally  her 
lord,  chiefly  contributed  to  support  the  con- 
versation, and  prevent  its  turning  wholly  on 
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the  subject  of  the  expected  j€te^  of  whU 
Isabel  was  forming  such  brilliant  antidpatioK 
that  she  could  talk  of  nothing  else. 

A  little  fatigued,  perhaps,  by  her  persev^ 
ance  in  dwelling  upon  these  visionary  deligbi 
Walsingham  at  length,  turning  to  her  with 
smile,  said  :  ^^  If  I  were  the  churl  that  man 
people  think  me,  I  should  almost  regret  fhf 
I  were  not  dining  with  you  to-morrow  iiistet 
of  to-day ;  but  I  have  more  good-nature  thi 
I  obtain  credit  for,  and  really  try  to  take  pLa 
sure  in  listening  to  the  gay  hopes  on  which  yc 
are  exercising  your  fancy." 

'^  But  suppose,"  said  Isabel,  half  coiudoi 
of  the  veiled  reproof;  "  suppose  this  were  t 
morrow,    what     difference    would     there 
in   my  way   of  feeling  and    expressing    bd 
self  ?" 

"  Tlic  difference  there  always  is  betwc 
expectation  and  reaUty.  Tou  would  6 
and  if  honest,  would  confess^  that  there  ivc 
present  at  this  ball  some  who  almost  eqiuB 
you  in  beauty;  that  your  partner^  fasciDil 
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tt  k  had  appeared,  allowed  his  eyes  to  wan- 
<lcr  to  another,  eren  whilst  you  were  talking 
tokim;  that  many  had  succeeded  in  dressing 
abecondngly  as  yourself;  and  that  all,  young 
aid  old,  male  and  female,  united  in  attributing 
to  their  own  countrywomen  the  merit  of  danc- 
hf  iooomparably  better  than  any  AnglaUe 
who  erer  breathed.  Will  not  these  things  dis- 
^^Amt  you,  and  compel  you  to-morrow,  to 
fttkof  this  entertainment  with  more  sobriety 
^  you  do  to-day?" 

"  Certainly,  if  I  only  went  for  the  gratifi- 
Qtioii  of  my  vanity ;  but  I  go— you  may  be- 
^  me — as  much  to  see  as  to  be  seen ;  and 
ttf  what  you  please,  I  am  determined  not  to 
cnratan  expected  pleasure  into  a  self-inflicted 
Mtification." 

"  Tou  have  disarmed  me ; — ^may  so  wise 
ttd  good-humoured  a  resolution  be  rewarded 
I7  the  accomplishment  of  all  your  pleasantest 
tttidpations  1" 

Agnes  was  struck  by  the  sweetness  of  ex- 
ptmon  that  accompanied  these  words,  and 
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felt  that  a  reproof  made  amends  for  in  so  open 
and  friendly  a  manner^  was  almost  preferable  to 
the  most  flattering  praise. 

When  the  hour  came  for  Isabel  to  begin 
her  toilette,  the  whole  female  part  of  the 
establishment  was  thrown,  more  or  less,  into 
a  bustle.  She  was  to  appear  in  a  fancy-dress, 
the  novelty  and  elegance  of  which  was  as  great 
a  source  of  admiration  to  the  French  maids, 
as  the  personal  beauty  of  its  wearer  was  to 
the  English  ones.  Lady  Glenfeld  and  Agnes 
were  repeatedly  3ent  for  and  consulted  on  the 
distribution  of  various  parts  of  the  attire,  so 
fiew  to  the  uninitiated  girl,  (dressing  for  her 
first  great  ball)  that  she  was  continually  wish* 
ing  the  milliner  could  herself  have  presided 
over  the  arrangement  of  her  own  decorations. 
However,  the  ^*  pleasing,  anxious ''  labour  was 
at  length  concluded,  and  Isabel,  fatigued,  but 
glowing  with  conscious  success,  was  conducted 
to  the  carriage  by  Lord  Glenfeld,  who  ascended 
it  after  her,  and  they  drove  oS.  Mr.  Walsing- 
liam  had  quietly  departed  soon  after  Bertha 
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left  the  drawing-room  to  comply  with  her  sis- 
ter's first  summons. 

When  the  doors  were  closed,  and  all  was 
tranquil : — **  Now  then,  my  dear  Lucy,"  said 
the  sober  young  wife^  '^  let  us  enjoy  what 
remains  of  the  evening  with  true  English  com* 
fort.  We  will  have  tea  in  my  boudoir,  where 
we  shall  be  more  snug  than  in  this  great 
ioloB,  and  we  will  dismiss  all  recollection  of 
fancy-balls^  and  fiemcy-dresses/^ 

To  the  boudoir  they  repaired,  and  after 
having  had  tea,  seated  side  by  side  on  a  sofa, 
each  with  some  hght  work  in  her  hand, 
they  entered  into  a  connected  conversation. 
Lady  Glenfeld  began  with  a  little  hesitation, 
by  saying:*— 

*^  Shall  I  pain  you^  dearest  Lucy^  if  I  ven- 
ture to  speak  to  you  of  your  well  known  en- 
gagement ?" 

^  No^  my  kind  Lady  Glenfeld;  it  is  a 
subject  that  can  cause  me  neither  pain  nor 
pleasure,  being  a  mere  idle  rumour,  without  the 
•lightest  foundation  in  fact.'' 
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**  You  astonish  me ! — Are  you  aware  that  it 
is  Mr.  Wharton  himself  who  spreads  the 
report  ?" 

^^  Of  course  it  can  come  from  no  other 
quarter;  but  I  again  most  solemnly  assure 
you,  there  is  no  reaUty  in  it  whatever." 

'^  But  why  then  does  he  so  boldly  assert 
it?'* 

'*  Perhaps,  because  what  he  wishes  to  be 
true,  he  has  taught  himself  to  believe  may  be- 


come so." 


c< 


WeD,  you  really  take  the  matter  with 
wonderful  coolness  V  resumed  Bertha,  smiling. 
But  shall  I  own  to  you,  dear  girl,  that  my 
mother-*-and  even  the  less  observant  Isabel-— 
fancied  that  of  late  some  distress  weighed  upon 
your  mind  ?  And  when  I  found — ^pardon  me, 
Lucy — ^that  you  seemed  to  avoid  me,  I  begaa 
to  think  you  were  afraid  I  should  torment  you 
with  questions  it  might  not  be  either  wise  or 
useful  to  answer  ?'* 

Agnes  was  somewhat  embarrassed  by  this 
speech,  and  for  a  few  seconds  remained  wholly 
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silent;    but  soon  recoyering  her  steadiness, 
sbe  answered : 

''  I  never  was  apprehensive  that  so  indulgent 
afriend  as  you  are,  would  ask  anything  you  would 
not  have  forgiven  me  for  declinhig  to  answer  if 
prudence  required  it." 

*'  Come,  I  see  you  understand  me,  and  that 
being  the  case,  I  may  venture  to  observe,  with 
regBord  to  your  asserted  engagement,  that  al- 
though you  may  no  longer  wish  to  ratify  it,  the 
time  surely  has  been  when  you  freely  acceded 
to  it  ?" 

*'  What  induces  you  to  think  so,  dear  Lady 
Glenfeld?*' 

^  The  frequent  and  regular  correspondence 
established  between  you  and  Mr.  Cowley.  My 
sisters  have  told  me,  that  during  the  whole 
time  they  have  known  you,  Mr.  Wharton  has 
never  dehvered  to  you  fewer  than  two  letters 
a  week  from  him/' 

"  But  what  does  this  prove  ?" 

^  It  indicates  at  least,  if  it  does  not  prove, 
that  there  can  be  no  very  vehement  antipathy 
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subsisting  in  your  breast  against  a  correspond* 
ent  so  partially  favoured.  Young  ladies,  ^^  she 
added,  archly,  *^  do  not  employ  so  many  pre- 
cious hours  in  reading  and  answering  the  letters 
of  an  avowed  lover,  if  they  have  irrevocably 
made  up  their  minds  to  refuse  him  !  so  long 
therefore,  my  sweet  Lucy,  as  this  epistolary 
intercourse  continues,  you  must  suffer  me  and 
all  others  who  hear  of  it,  to  conclude  that  your 
present  rejection  of  him  is  meant,  but  as  a 
sort  of  expiatory  probation  for  some  offence, 
which,  in  the  end,  will  be  rewarded  by  a  full 
restoration  to  your  good  graces." 

^^  And  unless  such  is  the  case,  shall  I  have 
been  doing  wrong  to  correspond  with 
him  ?^' 

Agnes  said  this  with  an  air  of  such  naive  and 
genuine  simpUcity,  that  Lady  Glenfeld  could 
not  without  some  difficulty,  preserve  her 
gravity. 

^  I  will  not  go  so  far,''  she  gently  answered, 
''  as  to  talk  of  your  having  done  tarong,  my 
dearest ;    but  you  haye  gone  a  little  beyond 
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the  line  prescribed  by  cufltom :  you  have  been 
induced  to  listen  to  the  prayers  of  this  young 
man  with  more  condescension  than  seems  per- 
fectly consistent  with  the  indifference  you  pro- 
fess, or  with  your  declared  resolution  of  finally 
rejecting  his  suit.'' 

Abashed  and  humbled,  Agnes  hung  her 
head  for  some  moments  in  mute  self-condem- 
nation, and  then  exclaimed : 

^  My  eyes  are  opened,  and  I  see,  I  see  my 
own  folly !  But  in  justice  to  myself,  let  me 
explain  how  I  fell  into  this  error." 

She  then  gare  a  succinct  account  of  the 
beginning  and  progress  of  her  acquaintance 
with  Harry ;  spoke  of  the  sisterly  regard  she 
had  conceived  for  him,  and  the  regret  with 
which  she  heard  his  avowal  of  a  warmer  sen- 
timent. ^  But  I  immediately,^'  she  continued, 
^  and  distinctly  declared  that  I  had  no  encou- 
ragement to  give  him,  in  short,  I  most  posi* 
tively  refused  his  proposal.  Mr.  Wharton 
I  had  feared,  would  have  resented  this  exertion 
of  independence ;  to  my  great  relief  however 


we  might  engage  in.'* 

"  And  tell  me,  Lucy,  lias  Mr.  i 
ways  written  as  a  mere  friend  f^^' 

^^  I  wish  I  could  say  he  had !    th 
his  letters  have  constantly  been  m 
sioned  than  I  liked.    At  first,  I  n 
ance  for  this  by  reflecting  on  the  soi 
enthusiasm  that  forma  a  part  of  hia 
and  latterly,   I  have  borne  with  1 
ravings  in  consideration    of  the 
state  of  health  he  is  represented  to 
to  by  his  friendi  Mr.  Gage,  and  wl 
sionally  alludes  to  himself." 

*'  I  am  sorry  for  his  indbposit 
real/'  said  Lady  Glenfeld ;    '^  bv 
more  sorry,  my  Lucy,   that  you 
deal  with  persons  so  much  too 
-'>«•■«•  nrtlAM.  and  xmsuspecting  r 
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knowing  your  inexperienoe,  ought  to  have  been 
the  first  to  preserve  you  from  committing  any 
imprudence,  he  it  is,  rather  than  either 
Harry  or  yourself,  to  whom  the  fault  of  this 
correspondence  must  be  attributed.  Break  it 
off,  dearest,  whilst  it  is  yet  time;  unless 
indeed,  you  think  it  probable  that  the  tried 
fidelity  of  your  lover,  aided  by  your  own  com- 
passion for  him,  may  eventually,  soften  your 
feelings  in  hi.  fitvour." 

"  No,  Lady  Glenfeld ;   such  a  change,  I  am 
convinced,   will    never  take   place.      Harry's 
temper  is  impleasing  to  me,  from  the  circum- 
stance of  its  being  so  lamentably  deficient  in 
consideration  for  others ;   he  has  talents  and 
acquirements,  I  allow,  but  they  are  deformed 
by  self-sufi&dency ;  his  mirth  fails  to  exhilarate 
by  being  mingled    with  sneers  and  superci- 
liousness;   and   his  bursts  of  romantic  senti- 
inent^  appear  to  me  rather  like  dramatic  ebuUi 
tions,  than  symptoms  of  true  feeling,  such  as 
ought  contribute  to  domestic  happiness." 

**  Come,  come,  your  afifections  I  see,"  cried 
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Bertha,  playfully,  "  are  in  no  danger  of  "being 
enslaved  by  the  merits  of  Harry  Cowley! 
Mercy  upon  him,  poor  youth !  how  clear- 
sighted you  are  to  all  his  failings!  But  if 
thus  at  heart's  ease  concerning  him^  what  is 
it,  dearest  Lucy,  that  has  rendered  you  of  late, 
so  different  to  what  you  were  when  I  first  saw 
you?  Of  course,  on  observing  the  change, 
I  connected  it  with  the  idea  of  this  supposed 
marriage ;  but  now  that  I  am  imdeceived,  some 
other  anxiety  I  fear,  must  be  sought  for  as  its 
cause.  Open  to  me  your  heart,  dear  girl,  I 
will  not  betray  the  trust,  and  perhaps  I  may  be 
happy  enough  to  suggest  some  means  of  alle- 
viating your  disquiet.*' 

Observing  that  Agnes  now  dropt  her  em- 
ployment, and  tried  to  avert  her  conscious  face, 
Lady  Glenfeld  took  one  of  her  hands,  and 
added,  with  the  kindnest  earnestness : 

<'  Speak  to  me,  my  Lucy  ;  it  is  no  idle 
curiosity  that  induces  me  to  seek  your  con- 
fidence, but  a  sincere  and  warm  affection; 
speak  to  me,  consider  me  as  a  sister,  you  could 
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never  have  had  one  who  would  have  loved  you 
better  ?' 

Agnes's  agitation  shook  her  whole  frame,  and 
covering  her  face  with  the  only  hand  she  had  at 
liberty,  she  faintly  murmured  : 

**  Do  not,  do  not,  dearest  Lady  Glenfeld, 
pursue  this  conversation  !  If  I  dared.  •  •  .but 
it  must  not  be !  and  yet,  how  often  have 
I  inshed  for  a  friend  !'' 

**  What  must  not  be  ?**  cried  Bertha,  •*  what 
is  it  you  do  not  dare  ?  why,  if  you  have  wished 
fora  friend,  will  you  not  accept  me  ?'' 

And  as  she  rapidly  uttered  these  interroga- 
tions, she  drew  the  hand  of  Agnes  from  her 
bxst^  and  saw  that  it  was  bathed  in  tears. 

*^  Oh,  this  is  too  much,  dear  Lucy  !  here 
lurks,  I  am  sure,  some  most  painful  secret! 
Why  are  yotf  so  reluctant  to  trust  me?  no 
look,  no  word  of  mine  shall  ever  betray  your 
confidence  to  any  human  being.  Tell  me  then, 
my  Lucy,  what  is  it  that  thus  grieves 
you}*' 

Agnes  letting    her   head    fall  upon    Lady 
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61enfeld*s  shoulder,  said,  nearly  in  a  whis- 
pei^ 

^*  Do  not  call  me  Lucy !  you  know  not  the 
pain  you  give  me !" 

Lady  Glenfeld  thought  her  almost  deli- 
rious, and  with  Uie  extremest  amazement,  ex- 
claimed c 

^*  What  can  you  possibly  mean  ?*' 

Agnes  more  and  more  agitated,  with  diffi- 
culty arose,  and  began  slowly — pensively — and 
in  unbroken  silence,  to  pace  backwards  and 
forwards  across  the  room.  Bertha  in  fearful 
suspense,  sat  gazing  at  her  without  having 
courage  to  pronounce  a  word*  What  to  expect 
she  knew  not ;  but  that  the  secret  labouring 
in  her  friend's  mind,  was  of  momentous  im- 
port, she  could  no  longer  doubt;  and  she  began 
now  to  dread  almost  as  much  as  she  had 
hitherto  wished  to  learn  its  nature. 

At  length  Agnes  returned  to  her  seat,  her 
face  was  as  colourless  as  marble,  but  speaking 
with  tolerable  firmness,  she  said : 

'^  Hear  me  with  patience,  with  indulgence 
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Lady  Glenfeld,  and  do  not  interrupt  me." 
Then,  after  a  momentary  pause,  she  thus  went 
on — ^*^  I  have  hesitated — ^I  have  debated  the 
point  within  myself  long  enough  to  become 
convinced,  that  the  mystery  I  still  meant  to 
observe,  may  cruelly  prejudice  me  in  your 
opinion,  without  essentially  availing  the  per- 
son whose  character  will  be  ruined  by 
my     disclosure.       Such    is    the    nature    of 

the  transaction  I  am  about  to  commimicate, 
that  it  cannot  be  concealed  without  culpabi- 
lity on  my  part,  nor  made  public  without 
in£uny  to  its  contriver.  Yet  a  little  while 
however,  and  its  notoriety  must  become  gene- 
raL  In  anticipating  that  moment,  I  give  way 
to  the  feelings  of  gratitude  the  warm  interest 
you  have  expressed  for  me  calls  forth,  and  I 
venture  to  flatter  myself,  that,  betide  me  what 
may,  I  shall  ever  retain  some  portion  of  your 
esteem." 

The  seriousness  almost  amounting  to  solem- 
nity of  this  exordium,  took  from  Bertha  all 
denre,  and  nearly  all  power  to  break  through  the 
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silence  imposed  upon  her,  at  the  same  time 
that  it  heightened  her  impatience  to  know 
what  was  to  follow.  Without  further  circum- 
locution Agnes  then  entered  upon  the  detail 
of  what  passed  on  her  first  meeting  with  the 
stranger  at  Cheltenham.  She  sought  not  to 
give  dramatic  efiect  to  her  narration,  but,  at 
once,  announced  that  stranger's  name,  and 
declared  her  own,  as  well  as  the  humble  sta- 
tion in  which  he  had  found  her.  The  menaces 
he  had  employed;  the  arbitrary  sternness  of 
his  looks  and  voice,  she  described  minutely, 
and  Lady  Glenfeld,  listening  with  intense  ea- 
gerness, scarcely  allowed  herself  to  breathe, 
lest  she  should  lose  a  syllable  of  the  strange 
recital.  Agnes  next  proceeded  to  give  an  ac- 
count of  her  being  transferred  to  the  care  of 
Madame  Leroux, — of  her  journey  from  Chel- 
tenham to  London, — of  her  residence  during 
three  months  in  Bury  Street.  She  spoke  of 
Madame  Morinval  with  just  and  earnest  praise ; 
dwelt  upon  the  innumerable  proofs  she  had 
^yen  of  her  good  principles,  and  feeling  heac^ 
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*-and,  in  a  manner  that  sensibly  affected  her 
anditress^  recounted  the  conyersation  she  and 
Madame  Morinval  had  held  together  in  the 
parky  the  evening  that  worthy  woman  had  an- 
nounced to  her  that  she  was  going  to  Paris. 

^  How  melancholy  was  the  sense  of  deso- 
lation," continued  Agnes,  "  with  which  I  heard 
that  this  only  friend  remaining  to  me  in  the 
wide  world,  was  about  to  leave  nie!  With 
what  rapturous  gratitude  did  I  afterwards  hear 
that  she  meant  to  make  me  the  companion  of 
her  journey !  We  sailed,  dear  Lady  Glenfeld, 
—we  landed  in  France, — and  from  that  hour, 
my  foot  has  never  trod  on  English  ground  ;— 
firom  that  hour,  the  imposition  I  was  to  be 
trained  to  countenance,  was  systematically 
b^un." 

Thus,  step  by  step,  she  told  all  that  bore 
upon  that  part  of  her  history  which  was  con- 
nected with  the  scheme  of  deception  Mr. 
Wharton  had  so  pertinaciously  held  in  view ; 
and  concluded,  by  recoimting  the  accidental 
jdiaoovery  she  had  recently .  made  of  the  real 
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existence  of  her  to  whom  belonged^  of  right, 
the  name  and  fortune  she  had  so  long  usurped, 
and  the  paragraph  relating  to  William  Danvers, 
which,  in  a  moment  so  grievously  perplexing, 
had  given  to  her  despondency  such  a  welcome 
and  joyous  reprieve* 

When  her  tale  was  finished — a  tale  which 
had  almost  petrified  Lady  Glenfeld,  and  left 
her,  at  its  conclusion,  panting  and  aghast — she 
thus  proceeded : 

'^  I  have  now  recapitulated,  as  fully  and  as 
clearly  as  I  am  able,  every  particular  of  my 
past  life.  I  have  stated  the  hope  I  entertain 
that  the  blessing  yet  remains  to  me  of  having 
a  brother;  and  that  I  have  ventured  to  write 
to  him : — but  his  answer  does  not  arrive,  and, 
alas  I  I  want  courage  to  bid  open  defiance  to 
Mr.  Wharton,  and  to  publish,  whilst  under  his 
roof,  a  secret,  the  disclosure  of  which  might 
goad  him  to  madness  1  I  have  meditated  in- 
tently upon  a  plan  that  would  obviate  this 
evil :  but  I  fear,  it  may  appear  too  romantic.'^ 

Shaking  off  the  nearly  overwhelming  emo* 
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tion  to  which  Agiies's  narrative  had  given  rise, 
Lady  Glenfeld  now  fervently  exclaimed : 

**  Meditate  no  other  plan,  incomparable  girl  1 
than  that  of  throwing  yourself,  from  this  mo- 
ment, upon   Lord  Glenfeld's  protection  and 
mine!    To  espouse  such  a  cause  as  yours — 
to  assist,  to  guard,  to  honour  such  a  being  as 
you  are,  will  reflect  honour  upon  ourselves! 
Tou  bade  me  not  interrupt  you  when   you 
began,  and,  in  truth,  I  should  hardly  have  had 
the  power :  but  now  that  I  have  voice,  and  you 
have  leisure  to  listen  to  me,  you  must  let  me 
say,  that  the  voluntary  resignation  you  have 
determined  upon,  is  a  proof  of  the  noblest  dis- 
interestedness and  most  inflexible   integrity,  I 
ever  heard  of.    Your  name — your  real  name, 
dear  girl,  is  not  new  to  me;— I  have  often 
heard  it  pronounced  by  my  sisters,  who,  in 
your  childhood,  saw  you  at  Meadwell,  within  a 
few  miles  of  which  my  mother  then  had  a 
house.     How  far  was  I  from  thinking  that  the 
interesting  little  Agnes  Danvers,  whose  melan- 
choly disappearance  was  so  often  talked  of  and 
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lamented  in  our  school-room,  would  hereafter 
become  personally  known  to  me,  and  the 
chosen  friend  of  my  heart  !'* 

Saying  this,  she  tenderly  embraced  the  half- 
smiling,  half-weeping  girl,  and  was  proceeding 
to  descant  on  the  happiness  it  would  give  her 

to  retain  such  a  companion  in  her  house,  when, 
mildly  but  steadily  interrupting  her,  Agnes 
said: 

"  No,  my  generous  and  dear  Lady  Glenfeld, 
— no,  the  proposal  you  make  must  not  be 
thought  of!  There  is  now  a  family  connexion 
between  your  husband  and  Mr.  Wharton; 
Mrs.  Marchmont  is  the  sister-in-law  of  your 
mother,  who  is  her  guest,  and  who,  with  her 
two  beautiful  daughters^  would  be  covered 
with  shame  were  any  public  exposure  to  take 
place  whilst  they  were  residing  with  him.  I 
have  confided  in  you, — but  not  that  you  might 
become  a  party  in  my  cause.  It  is  for  my 
brother  (if  I  really  am  so  happy  as  to  have 
one)  to  secure  me  from  future  violence,  as  the 
protector  appointed  for  me  by  nature.    I  will 
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involve  no  one  else  in  the  affair,  least  of  all, 

any  member  of  your  family.     What  may  ensue 

from  the  desperation  to  virhich  Mr.  Wharton 

will  be  driven  when  the  certainty  of  detection 

breaks  upon  him,  I  scarcely  dare  venture  to 

surmise!     The   shock  will  be  tremendous  to 

him !     He  will  have  to  account  for  the  fate  of 

the  hapless  Lucy  de  Vere; — he  will  have  to 

account,  I  imagine,  for  the  large  sums  which, 

under  hlse  pretences,  he  has  been  drawing 

for; — and   heavy,  heavy  will  be  the   day   of 

reckoning  that  awaits  him  I     No  -~  his  own 

connexions  must  have  nothing  to  do  with  his 

punishment;  nor  will  /take  any  step  that  shall 

suddenly,   and  without   preparation  inflict  it 

upon  him;   for   I  now  feel,  that  the  time  is 

drawing  near,  when  I  shall  pity  more  than 

hate  him.     My  plan  is,  to  withdraw  privately 

firom  his    house,   and  to    seek  a   temporary 

shelter  in  some  poor  but  honest  family,  where 

I  may  await,  with  what  patience  I  can  muster, 

the  tidings  I  still  hope  for  from  Rome ; — if  no 

•udi  tidings  arri 


».  •  •  • 
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"  I  cannot/*  interrupted  Lady  Glenfeldy 
"  listen  to  so  wild  a  project !  My  dearest 
creature,  what  should  you  do  in  this  poor  fami- 
ly ?  What  do  you  know  of  them  ?  How  can 
you  rely  upon  them  ?  No,  no ;  come  privately 
to  us ;  we  will  conceal  you  with  all  imaginary 
precaution  till  your  letters  from  Rome  arrive ; 
and  not  even  to  my  mother  will  I  betray  the 
place  of  your  retreat." 

Agnes  warmly  thanked  her,  but  renewed, 
and  supported  by  stronger  reasons  than  before, 
her  objections  to  this  oflfer : — *'  Yours,"  she 
said,  "  is  one  of  the  first  houses  in  which  I 
should  be  sought  for.  You  might,  indeed,  hide 
me,  but  how  many  odious  falsehoods  would  you 
be  obliged  to  utter — how  many  must  you  in- 
struct  your  servants  to  utter — and  still,  how 
easily  by  the  slightest  even  unintentional  im- 
prudence of  theirs,  might  I  be  detected.  Mine, 
be  assured.  Lady  Glenfeld,  though  not  the 
most  alluring  is  by  far  the  safest  plan^  and 
principally  on  account  of  the  small  number  of 
persons  it  will  compel  me  to  admit  into  my 
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eonfidence.  You  ask  me  what  I  know  of  the 
poor  fiimily  I  raentionedy  and  what  reliance  I 
can  place  upon  them  ?  Personally  I  have  no 
knowledge  of  any  but  the  youngest  child,  who 
bemg  the  god-daughter  of  my  maid  Adrienne, 
hu  sometimes  been  brought  to  oui  house  to 
offer  a  bouquet  on  ajaur  def^te^  or  to  exhibit 
some  little  prifle  gained  at  her  schooL  The 
father  is  an  industrious  and  sober  man  who 
works  at  a  |>rinter's;  he  has  four  sons,  two 
nearly  grown  up,  who  are  employed  by  various 
tradesmen  and'  manufacturers  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, and  two  who  are  still  at  home,  ex- 
cept during  the  hours  they  spend  at  a  day- 
schooL  The  faiother  has  wretched  health,  but 
does  what  she  can  towards  the  support  of  her 
family  by  taking  in  needlework.  Adrienne  has 
known  them  from  her  childhood,  and  has  the 
greatest  affection  and  esteem  for  them.  These 
are  the  persons  with  whom  I  mean  to  take 
reftige.  They  have  lately  contrived  by  hard 
samgs,  and  a  littie  help  afforded  by  a  friend, 
to  hire  an  addEitional  room  in  the  house  where 

VOL.   I.  I- 
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they  reside^  and  to  fit  it  up  decently  for  s 
lodger.  Adrienne  has  already  engaged  it.  at  my 
desire,  but  without  having  the  most  distant 
suspicion  that  it  is  for  me  I — that,  I  dare  not 
at  present  let  her  know,  for  she  will,  of  course, 
be  more  strictly  examined,  when  I  am  first 
missed,  than  any  one  else,  and  I  am  desirous 
that  she  should  be  able  honestly  and  truly  to 
say,  that  she  knows  not  whither  I  am  gone. 
In  a  few  days,  or,  at  least,  as  soon  as  the  con- 
fusion occasioned  by  my  flight  is  abated,  I 
entrust  to  you,  dearest  Lady  Glenfeld  the  be- 
nevolent task  of  relieving  her  apprehensions, 
by  informing  her  where  I  am :  but  caution  her 
earnestly  not  to  come  to  me  till  you  give  her 
leave.  Mr.  Wharton  will  be  very  likely  to 
set  spies  upon  her,  and  therefore  tell  her,  that 
she  must,  as  a  proof  of  her  affection,  controul 
her  impatience,  and  impUcitly  obey  your  di* 
rections." 

"  When  I  look  at  you,"  said  Lady  Glenfeld, 
her  eyes  swimming  in  tears—*'  when  I  reflect 
how  young  you  are— -how  unused  to  act  for 
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firmly  believe,  remembered  with  af 
Moreover,  it  is  by  no  means  indispensal 
I  should  become  a  shop-woman ;  Madai 
rinval,  I  learn  jrom  her  daughter,  is 
tlie  head  of  the  eatablishment  slie  f< 
carried  on  in  partnersliip  with  the  Le 
her  business  flourishes,  she  is  in  great 
and  much  respected  by  many  of  the  pi 
families  in  town.  May  she  not  be  : 
obtain  scholars  for  me  f  I  have  no  pri 
^^'ould  revolt  against  such  an  exercise 
talents  I  may  have  acquired ; — on  the  cc 
a  maintainaiice  thus  earned  would  re-i 
and  cheer  me;  and  I  should  still  be 
session,  and  applying  to  honourable  i 
only  advantage  resulting  firom  Mr.  Vi\ 
profusion  which  it  would  not  be  disgra< 
retain." 

«  All  this,"  thought  Lady  Glenfel 
very  pretty  talking :  but  we  shall  alio 
my  fair  Agnes,  to  undertake  no  such  drui 
However,  seeing  how  sincerely  slie  was 
nest,  and  how  ill-timed  at  that  momeni 
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have  been  any  jesting  remonstrance,  she  made 
no  remark  upon  her  friend's  last  words,  but 
proceeded  to  another  subject : 

**  Have  you  yet,  dearest,"  she  said,  "  ar- 
nuaged  your  plans  sufficiently  to  be  able  to 
dedde  how  and  when  you  are  to  leave  Mr. 
Wharton's  house  ?*' 

^  That  must  depend  entirely  upon  my  suc- 
cess in  finding  a  fit  opportunity  of  ^doing  so 
Qoperceived.  The  day  before  yesterday  I 
went  with  Mrs.  Marchmont,  who  is  sitting  for 
her  portrait,  to  a  painter's.  He  has  two  rooms 
opening  into  each  other,  and  both  have  a  door 
leading  to  the  staircase.  It  struck  me, 
that  if  I  accompanied  her  there  again,  I  might 
whilst  she  was  engaged  with  the  artist,  saunter 
into  the  adjoining  room  as  if  to  look  at  the 
jnetores  hanging  round  it,  and  thence,  quietly 
creep  down  into  the  street.'' 

"  Good  heavens! — ^And  when  there,  how 

would  you  know  which  way  to  turn,  or  what 

« 
would  become  of  you  ?" 

^  Oh,  no  harm.    I  should  be  very  plainly 
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dressed^  it  would  be  broad  daylight^  and 
probably  I  should  soon  procure  a  fiacre  in 
which  to  proceed,  by  the  direction  I  have 
engraven  on  my  memory,  to  the  house  of  the 
poor  printer.  The  circumstance  that  would 
make  it  so  desirable  to  seize  that  moment  for 
the  enterprise  is,  that  neither  carriage  nor 
servants  would  be  in  waiting,  as  Mrs.  March- 
mont,  knowing  exactly  the  time  she  is  to  sit, 
dismisses  them  when  she  alights,  and  tells 
them  when  to  return." 

^^  If  she  had  participated  less  in  her  bro- 
ther's guilt,"  said  Lady  Glenfeld,  sighing,  ^  I 
should  pity  her  from  my  very  soul  for  the 
shock — the  agony  she  will  suffer  when  it 
is  known  that  you  have  positively  absconded  V* 

Agnes  was  silent;  she  also  felt  some  com- 
passion for  the  misguided  woman,  but  it  was 
not  of  a  nature  sufficiently  powerful  to  torn 
her  from  her  purpose. 

Much  further  conversation  passed  upon 
this  inexhaustible  subject.  Lady  Glenftld 
was  urgent  with  Agnes  to  promise  that  on 
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whatever  day  she  again  aecompanied  Mrs. 
Marchmont  to  the  painter's^  she  would  write 
one  line  before  getting  into  the  carriage,  and 
immediately  send  it  off  to  her  by  Adrienne. 
Agnes  inquired  the  motive  of  this  request. 

^  Its  motive  is  very  simple,  and  I  hope  you 
will  think  very  rational.  If  we  knew  the  pre- 
cise time  when  you  would  be  at  the  artbt's. 
Lord  Glenfeld  can — and  I  am  sure  he  readily 
will—station  himself  out  of  reach  of  observa- 
tion, but  near  at  hand,  to  afford  you  his  pro- 
tection till  you  are  provided  with  a  fiacre. 
Consent  to  this  request,  dearest  Agnes,  if  not 
for  your  own  sake,  at  least  for  mine.  I  have 
so  little  of  your  spirit  of  enterprise,  that  the 
idea  of  your  being  alone  in  the  streets,  quite 
frightens  me !" 

^  Ah,  dear  Lady  Glenfeld,"  said  Agnes, 
half  laughing,  ^  I  look  forward  to  imdertak- 
ings  so  much  more  adventurous,  that  this 
seems  nothing.  However,  if  you  think  Lord 
Glenfeld  will  condescend  to  be  employed  on 
sndi  a  mission,  and  if  you  are  kind  enough 
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to  make  a  point  of  it,  I  accept  the  offer  with 
gratitude.  This,"  added  she,  ^'  is  taking  it 
for  granted  that  I  mean  to  allow  you  to  com- 
municate to  him  the  substance  of  what  I  have 
been  revealing  to  you ;  and  the  truth  is,  I  am 
so  intimately  persuaded  of  his  prudence  and 
honour,  that  I  had  already,  in  my  heart, 
given  you  the  permission  before  it  was  asked 
for." 

'*  Thanks — thanks  !'*  cried  Bertha,  pressing 
her  hand,  ^^  you  have  heightened  the  value  of 
your  compliance  by  the  grace  with  which  you 
have  accorded  it.  Poor  Lord  Glenfeld,  it  is 
true,  will  have  a  heavy  tax  to  pay  for  the 
honour  of  being  admitted  to  share  with  me 
your  confidence.  The  sight  of  Mr.  Wharton 
will  become  odious  to  him,  and  were  he  left 
at  liberty  to  follow  his  own  impulse,  I  have  no 
doubt  that  he  would  turn  hb  back  upon  him 
wherever  he  met  him.  But  I  shall  make  it 
clearly  understood^  that  it  was  upon  the  ex- 
press condition  he  made  no  outward  change 
in  his  behaviour  to  that  gentleman,  you  con- 
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sented  to  my  recapitulating  to  him  the  narra- 
tive I  have  drawn  from  you.  And  now,  my 
noble  Agnes,  suffer  me  to  descend  to  a  more 
Tnlgar  subject ;  tell  me,  shall  you  waut  money 
for  your  removal  ?'* 

^  No,  dear  Lady  Olenfeld ;  of  that  I  Iiave 
ilways  had  an  abundant  supply,  and  for  some 
time  past  I  have  been  economizing  from  a 
Tague  idea  that  the  moment  was  approaching 
when  I  might  want  it.  The  trinkets  and 
valuable  ornaments  that  have  been  accumulated 
apon  me,  I  shall  of  course  leave  behind  me ; 
but  I  cannot  be  so  self  denying  as  to  go  away 
utterly  pennyless/' 

^  I  only  wish  the  money  had  come  to  you 
from  a  worthier  quarter !  It  pains  me, 
methinks,  that  a  creature  whose  motives  are 
10  pure,  should  sully  the  brightest  action  of 
her  life,  by  availing  herself  for  its  accomplish- 
ment, of  pelf  which  she  knows  to  have  been 
so  lawlessly  obtained !  My  own  Agnes ! 
leave  that  horrid  money,  as  well  as  the  jewels, 
to  him  whose  defiled  conscience  will  have  to 

L  3 
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answer  for  its  appropriation  1  You  will  pros- 
per much  better  by  borrowing  a  little  untainted 
gold  from  me." 

Agnes  saw  the  reasonableness  of  this  repre- 
sentation, and  ingenuously  confessed  it. 

'*  You  are  right,  my  most  dear  Lady  Glen- 
feld,"  she  earnestly  exclaimed,  "  you  are 
perfectly  right !  ^Fhis !  as  you  say,  would  be 
seeking  to  bring  about  a  lawful  end  by  the  use 
of  unlawful  means.  I  had  not  sufficiently  con- 
sidered the  matter :  for,  alas !  it  is  but  too 
true,  I  am  yet  a  mere  novice  in  the  practice 
of  real  integrity.'' 

"  Well,  well,  for  a  newbeginner,'*  said  Lady 
Glenfeld,  playfully,  ^^  you  are  not  doing  so 
much  amiss !" 

Then  rising,  and  unlocking  a  writing-table 
drawer,  she  took  from  it  two  or  three  roukauXf 
insisting  upon  Agnes's  accepting  a  loan  of 
nearly  double  the  amount  she  had  intended  to 
receive. 

'^  You  can  give  it  me  back  if  you  do  not 
want  it,"  said  the  generous  Bertha;   "  here  it 
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1^  doing  nothings  for  I  hare  not  a  want  to 

gratify,  and  have  yet  been  too  short  a. time  in 

tlds  great  city  to  have  found  oat  for  myself 

such  deserring  objects  of  charity  as  I  have 

been  accustomed  to  relieve  at  home.    Take  it 

tben,  my  friend,  and  say  no  more  about  it,  but 

let  me  know  how  I  must  direct  to  you  at  your 

printer's  ?" 

Agnes  gave  her  precisely  the  same  address 
she  had  sent  to  Mr.  Danvers  at  Rome. 

When,  at  a  late  hour,  the  carriage  was 
announced  that  had  been  sent  for  her  friend, 
and  Lady  Glenfeld  was  obliged  to  let  h^ 
depart,  she  could  not  repress  her  emotion. 
She  threw  her  arms  around  her,  and  straining 
her  to  h^  heart,  called  down  blessings  upon 
htfhead;  pieced  to  her  unchangeable  affec- 
tion ;  chaiged  her  to  remember  that  in  every 
difficulty  she  had  a  devoted  friend  to  recur  to ; 
thanked  her  for  the  trust  she  had  reposed  in 
her,  and  to  the  last  moment  that  she  remained 
>Q    sight,    persevered    in    fervently    repeat* 
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'^  Heaven  bless  and  prosper  you !  Heaven 
bless  and  protect  you  V^ 

This  touching  farewell,  though  it  sent  Agnes 
home  weeping,  was  not  to  be  reflected  upon 
without  feelings  the  most  soothing  and  grate* 
ful.  She  regarded  the  tender  affection  of 
Lady  Glenfeld  as  another  proof  that  Provi- 
dence was  not  unmindful  of  her  fate ;  since, 
just  at  the  moment  she  most  required  such  a 
support,  just  as  her  expectations  fh>m  the 
brother  she  had  hoped  to  have  found,  began  to 
fade,  this  new,  and  gentle,  and  endearing  friend 
started  up^  and  held  forth  to  her  a  prospect  of 
lasting  and  zealous  attachment. 

On  alighting  at  Mr.  Wharton's,  it  was  a 
very  acceptable  reUef  to  her  to  hear  from 
Adrienne,  who  met  her  on  the  stairs,  that 
the  ladies  had  not  long  been  returned  from 
some  great  evening  party ;  had  all  complained 
of  fatigue,  and  were  gone  to  bed.  The  red- 
ness of  her  eyes  might  have  called  forth 
enquiries,  which,  from  her  hatred  of  equivo- 
cation, she  would  have  found  it  difficult  to 
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CHAPTER   IX* 

So  prayed  the  maid,  and  peace,  a  wonted  guest 
Sought  the  known  mansion  of  her  spotless  breast ; 
^Gainst  erery  peril  armM,  to  care  resigned. 
Cheer  in  her  looks,  and  patience  in  her  mind. 

OoLE^s  Chaucer. 


As  every  day  might  now  be  the  last  of  her 
residence  in  that  house,  Agnes,  as  soon  as  she 
was  lefit  to  herself,  instead  of  getting  into  bed, 
wrapt  her  dressing-gown  round  her,  re-lit  at 
her  night  lamp,  the  candle  Adrienne  had 
extinguished,  and  sat  down  to  write  a  short, 
but  significant  letter  to  Mr.  Wharton.  She 
then  collected  and  arranged  in  their  cases,  all 
her  trinkets ;  folded  in  paper,  and  deposited 
amongst  them,  whatever  money  she  had  by 
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her,  and  locked  up  the  whole  in  the  bureau. 
The  key  she  inserted  in  the  cover  of  her  billet 
to  Mr.  Wharton^  including  also  within  the 
same  envelop  the  childish,  but  to  her  most 
important  letter,  of  Lucy  de  Vere.  This  little 
packet  she  intended  to  consign  to  the  care  of 
Mr.  Wharton's  valet,  should  her  hopes  be 
answered  of  speedily  receiving  a  second  invi- 
tation to  accompany  Mrs.  Marchmont  to  the 
painter's. 

These  painful,  but  indispensable  prepara- 
tions completed,  Agnes  threw  herself  on  her 
knees,  and  recommended  herself,  with  more  • 
than  her  wonted  fervour,  to  the  guidance  and 
protection  of  heaven ;  after  which,  she  at 
length  sought  her  pillow,  and  was  visited  by 
the  unbroken  and  refreshing  sleep  enjoyed 
hy  those  whose  conscience  is  at  peace. 

Before  going  down  to  breakfast  the  next 
morning,  she  told  Adrienne,  it  was  probable 
the  person  for  whom  the  printer's  lodging 
had  been  engaged,  would  wish  to  take  posses- 


and  will  be  answerable  for  lier  ;  t 
she  only  wishes  to  be  called  i 
moiselle  Agnes — and  has  parti< 
but  not  disgraceful  ones,  for  des 
little  talked  of  as  possible.  It  i 
very  much,  Adrienne,  if  you  wil 
ready  by  the  time  I  come  up 
fast.'^ 

Adrienne  promised  to  complj 
left  her. 

On  entering  the  room  in  whi< 
was  assembled,  she  found  that  a 
contest  was  going  on  between 
mont  and  her    brother,    which 
afford    singular  amusement    to 
Caroline  Le  Stranee«  thouerh  tl 
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was  on  the  subject  of  Mrs.  Marchmont's 
jxntndt,  which  Mr.  Wharton  had  heard  of 
for  the  first  time  that  mommg. 

He  had  expressed  considerable  surprise  at 
.  her  dioosing  to  undei^  the  penance  of  sitting 
for  a  picture  which  had  no  pecuUar  destina- 
ticm,  and  which^  as  a  mere  piece  of  ornamen- 
tal furniture,  woidd  have  answered  its  pur- 
pose so  much  better  had  it  been  painted  ten 
or  fifteen  years  earUer.  Mrs.  Marchmont 
affected  to  laugh  at  this  sarcastic  insinuation ; 
she  protestedj  it  was  not  from  a  desire  of 
seeing  her  own  likeness  hanging  up  in  the 
drawing-room,  that  she  had  consented  to  be 
painted,  but  from  a  wish  to  serve  a  deserv- 
ing and  diligent  young  artist,  whose  talents 
appeared  to  her  to  merit  encouragement. 
She  mentioned  the  names  of  several  persons 
of  respectabiUty  who  had  recommended  him 
to  her  notice ;  and  ended,  as  she  had  begun, 
bj  asserting,  that  it  was  solely  with  a  view  to 
lus  benefit  she  had  employed  him. 
^  And  how  many  sittings  has  he  had  ?" 


patience  has   oatstood  the  tcdic 
endless   visits  !     Coinc,   tell  us 
have    accompanied   my   aunt 
duU  habitation  ?" 

'^  I  never  bad  the  least  obje< 
said  Agnes,  frightened  to  d 
Wharton  shoidd  throw  any  i 
the  way  of  his  sister's  attendii 
again. 

"  Thank  you,  dear  Lucy, 
Marchmont,  casting  a  glance 
towards  ber  nieces.  ^'  You  are 
ing — always  good-natured !" 

"  That  I  do  not  deny,'*  resui 
ton;  '^but  shall  I  tell  you  '. 
nature  might  be  beneficial  to 
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Hioogh  thb  was  apparently  spoken  in  jest, 
diere  was  an  expression  in  his  eye  that  gave 
it  more  than  point  enough  to  a^noy  Mrs. 
Uardimont,  and  to  renew  the  involuDtary 
Bab  of  her  nieces.  Agnes  however,  had 
tiftatia&ction  of  rising  from  break£ust  with 
tkhopethat  the  artist  would  be  allowed  to 
i^  what  he  had  begun. 

Bat  the  day  passed,  and  she  heard  no  more 

i  the  matter.      Great  part  of  the  momiiig, 

iltfr  drove  about  with  the  Le  Stranges,  Paying 

^^  shopping,  or  seeing  sights ;    and  at  a 

verlioorj  repaired  to  one  of  the  most  fiashion- 

^  diiyes,    where,    having  for    some    time 

^>QDed  part  of  the  string  of  carriages  moving 

^  a  foot's  pace,  they  got  out  and  walked,  till 

tbe  approach  of  dusk  obUged  them  to  return 

we.    In  this  gay  scene,  as  Agnes  looked 

'^d,  and  reflected  that  she  was  now  in  all 

P^bility,    sharing    for    the   last    time    its 

H^dour;     when    she    beheld    numbers    of 

Biding  and  familiar  faces  directing  towards  her 

^courteous  salutations;   when  she  contem- 

pitted  the    brilliant  equq)ages,    and  elegant 
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dresses  of  persons  all  accustomed  to  consider 
her  as  their  equal,  she  could  not  but  remem- 
ber with  a  sigh !  the  contrast  in  her  circum- 
stances that  was  so  soon  to  take  place  !  Yet 
this  sigh  was  less  given  to  the  pageantry  before 
her,  than  to  the  melancholy  recollection  that 
she  was  henceforth  to  be  estranged  firom 
the  society  of  the  educated  and  refined. 

Fortunately,  the  consideration  soon  occurred 
to  her,  that  the  privation  would  be  but  tem- 
porary; or,  at  all  events,  that  the  indigence 
and  obscurity  to  which  she  was  consigning 
herself,  would  cease  to  be  so  painful,  as  ihe 
frugal  habits  and  simple  tastes  of  her  childhood 
gradually  revived. 

The  hour  for  making  the  experiment  was  at 
hand.  Before  she  left  her  room  the  next 
morning,  Mrs.  Marchmont  sent  to  beg  that 
she  would  come  and  speak  to  her;  and  as 
soon  as  she  entered  that  lady's  apartment,  she 
was  thus  addressed : 

^  My  dear  Lucy,  I  want  to  know  whether 
you  have  made  any  particular  engagement 
with  my  nieces  this  morning  ?    If  you  htsn 
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not,   will  you  oblige  me  by  driving  to  the 
punter's  with  me  at  two  o'clock  ?" 

With  a  flattering  heart,  Agnes  said  she 
would  be  ready  to  attend  her. 

^You  are  a  dear  girl!  I  knew  I  might 
depend  upon  you.  But  Lucy,  I  do  not  wish 
that  any  thing  should  be  said  about  it  at 
breakfiEist.  My  brother  is  not  kind  about  this 
pcture;  and  the  two  Le  Stranges  are  posi- 
tiTely  impertinent !  Surely  at  seven  and 
thirty,  a  woman  is  not  yet  so  old  as  to  make 
it  preposterous  that  she  should  sit  for  her 
portrait!  Why,  Mrs.  Le  Strange,  who  is 
ccmsiderably  my  senior,  sat  for  her  miniature 
very  lately ;  she  told  me  so  herself." 

Agnes  knew  that  she  had,  but  it  was  to 
please  Bertha,  who  had  asked  for  it  as  a  wed- 
ding present.  It  was  not  her  business  how- 
ever to  say  so ;  and  as  soon  as  she  could  get 
away,  she  flew  back  to  her  own  apartment. 
Adrienne  was  still  there;  and  Agnes  desired 
her  to  wait  whilst  she  hastily  wrote  these  words 
to  Lady  Glenfeld : 
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"  I  have  agreed  to  accompany  her  to-day 
at  two  o'clock  to  Monsieur  Lefevre's.  Tou 
know  where  he  lives. 

^^  Adieu,  adieu !  Fear  nothing  for  me  ;  my 
spirits  are  good,  and  my  resolution  is  un- 
shaken.'* 

She  delivered  this  to  Adrienne,  charging  her 
to  carry  it  immediately  to  Lady  Glenfeld's, 
to  whose  maid  she  was  to  consign  it,  with 
directions  to  give  it  to  her  lady  as  soon  as 
possible. 

This  done,  nothing  remained  but  to  find  a 
fit  opportunity  of  speaking  to  Mr.  Wharton's 
valet.  Such  a  one  occurred  about  half  an  hour 
before  Mrs.  Marchmont's  carriage  came  to  the 
door.  She  was  alone  in  the  drawing-room, 
when  the  man  was  sent  by  his  master  to  look 
for  a  direction  on  the  chimney. 

"  Is  Mr.  Wharton  going  out  soon,  Larue  ?*' 
enquired  Agnes, 

"  Immediately,  ma'am,  I  believe.** 
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'I^D,  when  he  is  gone,  come  up  again  j 
Inntto  speak  to  you.'* 

IWe  was  nothing  in  her  voice  that  excited 
Wi  particular  attention,  and  only  answer* 


'Yes  ma'am/'  he  left  the  room^  without 
^  feding  or  expressing  any  surprise.  He 
l^been  accustomed  to  undertake  little  com- 

Bunioiu  at  the  watch-maker's  or  jeweller's, 

I 

^  it  is  probable  he  imagined,  that  such  was 
^  poeat  business. 

Inaboot  five  minutes  he  returned.     Agnes 
AKtiuffl  near  the  door,  and  with  all  the  com- 
potoie  she  could  assume,  said : 

^Be  so  good  as  to  put  this  little  packet 
1900  your  master's  dressing  table.     I  wish 
Um  to  see  it  before  he  sits  down  to  dinner. 
Pbat  is  all  I^had  to  say,  Larue." 

The  man  took  the  packet,  promised  to  obey 
er  orders,  and  went  away. 
**The  die  is  cast!''   thought  Agnes,  "and 
ho     can     tell    what    may     be     its     consc- 


ience." 


affected   with  emotions  she  ali 
at   herself  for   experiencing. 
been   attached    to    Mr.    Whar 
it,  then,  that   she  thus  keenly 
She  could  find  no  answer  to  thi 
certain  it  is,  that  had  her  inte 
at    stake,   she  would  even   y< 
renounced  her  purpose.     It  w 
ever  that  admitted  not  of  ten 
path   was  plain  before  her,   i 
might,  it  was  her  duty  to  proo 
The  carriage  was  soon  after 
whilst  waiting  for  Mrs.  Marchi 
round  at  every  well  known  d 
room  with  that  species  of  d( 
monly  felt  when  aware  that  w« 
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/Weeding  years  of  her  life  were  now  to  be 
considered  not  only  as  hainiig  passed  away, 
hit  u  having  never  been.  Yet^  what  was  she 
hiTiog  that  deserved  really  to  be  valued? 
vIm)  had  she  ever^  exclusive  of  Adrienne, 
ken  attached  to  in  that  house?  were  the 
■eenes  of  revelry  she  had  witnessed^  and  par- 
ticipated in  within  its  walls,  worthy  to  call 
farth  her  r^ret  ?  No,  no !  She  felt  ashamed 
tf  her  own  weakness,  and  struggled  success* 
Ufto  shake  it  off. 

Mn.  Marchmont   now  made  her  appear- 

voe,  and  Agnes  effectually  self-tutored,  firmly 

>Bd  bravely  followed  her  down  stairs,  entered 

^  carriage,  and  was  driven  from  that  door 

tbtmgfa  which  she  was  no  more  to  pass. 

They  had  not  proceeded  &r,  when  Mrs. 
tftrdimont's  attention  was  arrested  by  the 
extreme  plainness  of  her  dress : 

"  My  dearest  Lucy,"  cried  she,  '*  why  have 

JOfl  made  such  a  dowdy  figure  of  yourself? 

flbt  bonnet  is  only  fit  for  a  quaker.     Pray 

^  do  not  wear  it  again.     And  why  wrap 

VOL.  I.  M 
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yourself  in  the  middle  of  summer^  in  such  t 
dark  and  dismal-looking  shawl  ?  Believe  me^'- 
added  she^  half  laughing,  ^  I  shall  not  be 
very  anxious  to  exhibit  myself  with  you  at 
Long-Champs^  when  the  sitting  is  over !  How 
diflferently  you  were  attired  yesterday!  Do 
not  come  out  any  more,  dear  girl,  in  such  a 
ridiculous  costume,  I  entreat !'' 

Agnes  made  the  best  defence  she  could  for 
herself,  and  on  arriving  at  the  artist's,  Mrs. 
Marchmont's  discomposure  immediately  pass- 
ed away  at  sight  of  the  progress  he  had  made, 
since  the  last  sitting,  in  the  accessories  of  the 
picture.  The  back  ground,  and  the  drapery 
were  nearly  finished,  and  she  was  enchanted 
by  the  effect  they  produced.  She  was  repre* 
sented  in  a  character,  for  which,  assuredly, 
few  persons  would  have  perceived  her  requi- 
sites; the  selection  had  originated  in  her 
having  an  oval  face,  and  a  profusion  of  darik 
hair,  which,  floating  over  her  shoulders,  was 
to  entitle  her  to  pass  for  Melpomene,  Neithor 
dt^gcf  nor  bowl  had  been  foigotten ;   bu^  as 
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^e  face,    unfortunately^  was  extremely  like, 

these  tragic  emblems  contrasted  so  singularly 

in£k  its  tameness  and  inanity,  that  Melpomene 

seemed  to  be  disgroised  in  the  mask  of  Pope's 

Goddess  of  Dullness. 

The  artist  was  facetious  and  complimentary, 
talked  incessantly^  laughed  a  great  deal,  and 
keptahve  all  Agnes'  hopes,  that  after  remain- 
iog  stationary  a  reasonable  time,  she  might 
from  the  next  room  get  down  stairs  unheard, 
and  probably  find  her  way  into  the  adjoining 
street  before  she  was  missed.  While  indulging 
diese  ideas,  and  thinking  every  minute  an  age 
of  delay,  a  band  of  itinerant  musicians  began 
performing  almost  opposite  the  house.  This 
was  an  opportunity  of  quitting  her  post  not  to 
be  neglectctd;  she  started  *up,  and  hastened 
to  the  open  window  of  the  unoccupied  room, 
Mrs.  Marchmont  calling  after  her,  to  desire 
she  would  give  the  people  something  to  make 
it  worth  their  while  to  play  their  prettiest 
vrs.  Agnes  scarcely  heard  her,  for  at  that  instant, 
*he  descried  at  the  door  of  a  bookseller's  shop, 

M  2 
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nearly  facing  her,  Lord  Glenfeld,  looking  up 
at  the  window  where  she  stood.  She  inly 
breathed  a  fervent  ejaculation  of  thanks  to  her 
charming  Bertha,  and  then,  availing  herself  of 
a  moment  when  the  din  of  hautbois,  clarinets, 
French  horns,  and  drums  was  at  its  height, 
she  glided  from  the  window,  stept  lightly 
across  the  room,  opened  the  door  leading  to 
the  stairs,  and  the  next  moment  found  herself 
in  the  street,  supported  by  the  arm,  and  re- 
assured by  the  friendly  voice  of  Lord  Glen- 
feld.  He  hurried,  her  forward  till  they  came 
to  a  turning  that  secured  them  from  being 
seen  from  the  house  she  had  quitted.  Here 
he  had  stationed  a^acre,  into  which  he  assisted 
her  to  ascend,  saying  at  the  same  time : 

^^  I  am  not  a  man  accustomed  to  utter  many 
professions;  but  I  cannot  leave  you,  dear 
madam,  without  confirming  the  assurances 
your  friend  Bertha  tells  me  she  has  given  you, 
that  there  is  nothing  in  my  power,  I  would 
not  joyfully  undertake  to  serve  you.  I  honour 
and  respect  your  conduct,  more  than  I  have 
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Words  to  express !  Farewell ;  I  must  not  at 
this  critical  moment^  detain  you  any  longer ; 
let  me  only  add^  that  Bertha  bade  me  say, 
you  would  hear  from  her  very  shortly." 

He  Uien  bowed  and  left  her.  The  coachman 
asked  whither  he  was  to  go,  which  Agnes,  as 
soon  as  she  could  collect  her  thoughts,  having 
told  him,  he  moimted  his  box,  and,  at  the 
usual  pace  of  a  hackney-coach,  drove  off. 

It  took  some  time  after  the  vehicle  was 
in  motion,  to  still  the  beatings  of  her  heart, 
and  to  enable  her  to  recover  from  the  trepida- 
tion which  the  last  eventful  five  minutes  had 
given  birth  to.  As  she  became  more  calm,  it 
struck  her,  that  to  enter  the  house  of  Dupiiis 
as  a  permanent  lodger,  without  the  customary 
appendage  of  a  trunk,  or  baggage  of  any  kind, 
would  give  them  a  very  equivocal  opinion  of 
her.  She  therefore  let  down  the  front  glass, 
and  told  the  coachman  to  stop  at  the  first 
ready-made  linen  warehouse  he  came  to.  Here 
she  bought  whatever  was  of  most  indispen- 
uble  necessity  for  present  use ;  and  fearing  to 
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alight  at  other  shops,  lest  her  ill-fortune  should 
bring  Mr.  Wharton  in  her  way,  she  prevailed 
upon  the  people  she  was  now  dealing  with, 
to  let  her  have  a  moderate  sized  wooden  box, 
in  which  her  purchases  were  deposited,  and 
which,  being  paid  for  and  conveyed  to  the 
carriage,  she  re-entered  it,  and  resumed  her 
slow  progress  towards  the  house  of  Du-i 
puis.  .       ^ 

On  arriving  at  the  door,  she  asked  a  little 
boy  who  was  standing  on  the  threshold,! 
whether  he  would  be  kind  enough  to  go  and 
tell  Madame  Dupuis  there  was  a  person 
below  wished  to  speak  with  her  ? 

'^  Ah,  oui,  mademoiselle,  bien  volontiers," 
answered  the  boy,  briskly,  *^  C'est  ma 
m^re." 

He  was  off  in  a  moment,  and  the  mother 
very  soon  appeared.  Agnes  was  sorry  to  see 
that  she  looked  pitiably  weak  and  pale  $  but 
she  was  extremely  dean,  and  still  bore  traces 
of  having  once  been  a  remarkably  pretty 
woman. 
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Pretty  women,  be  it  observed^  are  from 
habit,  always  more  attentive  to  personal  neat- 
ness than  others  who  are  more  homely.  Why 
tlus  should  be,  let  those  decide  who  may 
think  it  worth  considering. 

^'This  letter/'  said  Agnes,  holding  forth 
the  introductory  epistle  she  had  made  Adrienne 
provide  her  with,  "  will  explain  to  you  who 
1  aoL  Piray  xekd  it,  and  let  me  know  whether 
'I  may  alight/' 

Madame  Dupuis  hastily  glanced  her  eye 
orer  it,  and  then  exclaimed :  *^  Ah,  qu'oui, 
mademoiselle.  Tout  est  prdt;  donnez-vous 
la  peine  d'entrer." 

Agnes  on  hearing  this,  directed  her  wooden 
box  (of  which  she  felt  almost  proud,  as  being 
the  first  property  that  for  so  long  a  time,  she 
owed  not  to  imposture),  to  be  taken  into  the 
house ;  paid  the  coachman,  and  complimented 
him  on  his  civility,  jumped  from  the  vehicle, 
and  without  permitting  the  mother  to  toach 
it,  insisted  upon  helping  the  little  boy  to  carry 
the  box  up  stairs. 


"  Voila  un   commencement 
dame     Dupuis,    "   de     bien 
Comme  elle  est  gentille  et  aic 
demoiselle !     Et  belle  comme 

Jeamiot,  the  little  boy,  tl 
one  of  Madame  Dupuis'  sons 
and  eagerness  to  be  of  use.  1 
notwithstanding  the  weight  h 
port,  quicker  than  his  poo 
follow,  to  the  new  lodger's  r 
phantly  throwing  open  the  doc 

'*  There,  mademoiselle,"  cr 
your    chamber,  and   a   beaul 
sure  you  will  think  it !     Look 
here  is,  with  calico  curtains ; 
a  curtain  to  the  window  toe 
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nice  set  of  pretty  chairs,  all  new ;  and  every 
thing  in  the  world  that  even  a  queen  could 
desire !  I  hope  yon  like  it,  mademoiselle  ? 
I  hope  you  are  content  ?" 

^  I  like  it  very  much  indeed,  my  good  little 
boy ;  and  I  like  you  too,  for  being  so  alert  and 
wining  to  assist  me.    What  is  your  name  ?'' 

^  Jeannot,    Mademoiselle,    at    your      ser- 


Tice." 


^  Well,  Jeannot,  if  your  mother  permits  it, 
you  shall  every  morning,  before  you  go  to 
school,  or  in  the  afternoon  when  you  return 
from  it,  be  my  little  cammissionnaire.  When  I 
want  to  send  out  for  any  thing,  you  shall  go  and 
buy  it  for  me/' 

The  mother  had  by  this  time,  breathing 
short  from  the  exertion,  reached  the  door  of 
the  room,  and  asked  leave  to  come  in. 

**  Oh  yes,  by  aU  means,"  cried  Agnes ;  and 
taldng  her  by  the  hand,  she  drew  her  to  a 
chair, saying :  '*  Pray  sit  down;  I  wish  I  could 
>ee  you  looking  a  little  stronger.  But  you  are 
better  than  you  have  been,  are  you  not  ?     With 

h3 


it  : — but  1  am  thankful 
have  obtained ;  and  ever 
for  a  blessing  on  the  b< 
whom^  under  Providen 
being  spared  a  little  lo 
dren.  The  lady  I  mean 
good  friend  Adrienne>  w 
you  brought^  that  you  a 
Ah,  mademoiselle— is  sfa 

"  I  am  sure,"  answe 
would  make  her  happic 
she  had  been  the  means  ( 

**  Never  fear,  mad 
Adrienne  has  taken  car 
for  it !  Last  winter,  yoi 
her  lady  was  at  Nice,  ! 
months.     My  poor  husb 
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far  he  did  me  no  good^  and  I  gave  myself  up 

for  loist*     Aft  last,  Adrieime's  mistress  came 

badty    and    Adcienne   soon  after  ci^ed  here. 

Pooraotd  I  she  cried  like  a  child  when  she  saw 

whatv  a  .state   I  was  in;  and  out  of  her  own 

pocket,  before  she  .went  away,   she  gave  her 

god-daughter,  my  little  Agathe,  2^  pi^ce  de  vingt 

ffOMeBi    The  very  next  day  another  physician 

came,  a  sensible  and   skilful  person,  and  he 

attended  me  r^ulariy  four  or  five  times  a  week 

for  nearly  two  months.     It  was  Mademoiselle 

de  Vere  who  sent  him,  and  paid  for  all  my 

medecines,  and  furnished  me  with  money  to 

procure  lighter  and  better  food  than  I  had  been 

able  to  provide  before ;  and  ordered  for  me  an 

easy  chair,  to  sit  up  in  when  I  first  left  my  bed, 

and  a  large  supply  of  fire-wood ;  and  used  to 

send  me  such  kind  messages  and  good  wishes 

bj  Adrienne,  that  I  never  could  listen  to  them 

with  dry  eyes !" 

Agnes  had  hitherto  been  withheld  from  in- 
terrupting this  detail,  partly  by  embarrassment 
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and  partly  by  the  apprehension  of  being  thought 
to  take  no  interest  in  tlie  poor  woman's  suf- 
ferings 'f  but  she  had  now  heard  quite  as  mudi 
as  she  could  bear  in  her  own  praise ;  and,  tc 
change  the  subject  without  appearing  to  de- 
part from  it  too  abruptly,  she  availed  hersell 
of  the  present  pause  to  say : 

*^  Adrienne  seems  to  be  a  very  true  and  ex- 
cellent friend." 

*'  Indeed  she  is,  mademoiselle  ;  and  if  i1 
had  not  been  for  her  kind  interference,  hei 
lady  would  never  have  known  of  our  distresi 
— and  by  this  time,  most  likely,  my  childrei 
would  have  been  motherless.  I  have  tw( 
younger  than  that  boy,  mademoiselle,  and  h< 
is  only  eight  years  old ;  and  two  others  whc 
are  lads,  one  of  fourteen,  and  the  other  of  six* 
teen.  They,  to  be  sure,  do  not  want  me  sc 
much  as  these  young  ones ;  but  they  love  me 
and  it  would  have  gone  to  their  heart  had  thej 
lost  me.'' 

^'  But,  mother,^'  cried  Jeannot,  '^  may  I  teD 
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mademoiselle  a  little  more  about  the  lady? 
May  I  tell  her  who  gave  us  all  the  pretty  for- 
nitoreofthis  room?" 

''You  shaU  keep  that  information  for  to- 
morrow," said  Agnes,  smiling  good-humour- 
edly  upon  him ; — *^  I  want  to  talk  to  your 
mother  now  about  my  dinner.  Perhaps  she 
will  allow  you  to  go  to  some  good  iraiteur'a 
in  the  neighbourhood,  and  desire  him  to  call 
here,  that  I  may  make  some  arrangement 
with  him  by  the  week  for  all  my  meals/' 

Madame  Dupuis  instandy  consented  ; 
directed  the  child  where  to  go,  and  charged 
him  not  to  loiter  a  moment  on  the  way. 

^  That  I  won't,  mother,"  cried  the  boy,  *'  for 
1  am  sure  if  poor  mademoiselle  has  not  dined 
yet,  she  must  be  terribly  hungry  !" 

Whilst  he  was  gone,  Madame  Dupuis  shew- 
ed Agnes  a  press  in  the  wall,  containing  what 
even  the  poorest  French  family  possesses,  an 
ample  supply  of  table-linen,  towels,  and  sheets, 
all  looking  beautifully  white,   though  coarse. 


J 
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She  gave  into  her  can)  also,  two  silver  forks, 
and  an  equal  number  of  large  and  small 
spoons. 

^^  Whatever  else  you  want,  ma  ckh't  denuA* 
selle/^  said  the  good  woman,  '^  we  shall  be  too 
happy  to  procure  for  you,  as  far  as  our  means 
will  permit/' 

^^  Thank  you,  Madame  Dupuis  |  you  will 
not,  1  hope,  find  me  encroaching,  or  difficult  to 
please.  But  while  we  are  on  the  subject  of 
these  domestic  concerns,  let  me  warn  you  thafe 
1  am  determined  you  shall  incur  no  additional 
fiitigue  by  my  being  in  the  house.  You  must 
have  quite  enough  to  do  in  attending  to  your 
own  family.  Find  me,  therefore,  some  trusty 
tidy  person,  who  can  come  every  morning  and 
put  my  room  in  order,  and  whatever  you  think 
proper,  I  will  pay  her." 

Madame  Dupuis  tried  to  convince  Agnes 
that  she  should  want  no  such  assistant;  that 
she  and  her  little  girl  could  do  all  that  would 
be  required,  without  putting  mademoiselle  to 
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ay  fresh  expense,  assuring  her  that  Agatha, 
dioiigh  still  such  a  mere  child,  was  as  handy 
nd  notable  as  many  a  full-grown  woman. 

Agnes  gently  interrupted  her:  ''  Let 
Agtiba/*  cried  she,  *^  rest  satisfied  to  work 
•t  her  needle  till  she  comes  to  her  strength, 
and  attend  regularly  at  her  school ; — I  will  ac- 
cept none  of  her  services;  and  as  for  yon, 
Madame  Dupuis,  I  would  sooner  undertake 
to  wait  entirely  upon  myself,  than  su£fer  you 
to  attempt  it !  So  try  whether  you  cannot 
recommend  to  me  such  a  person  as  I  want." 

^  Since  you  mil  have  it  so,  mademoiselle^ 
I  need,  not  go  fiur  te  find  poor  people  enough 
who  would  be.  glad  of  the  employment.  There 
is  in  this  very  house  a  widow-woman  in  very 
mdiflferent  circmnstances,  but  as  honest  as  the 
day,  who  would  be  too  thankful  to  earn  a  few 
9aui  on  such  easy  terms. '^ 

*^  Well,  then,  speak  to  her  this  evening,  and 
let  her  come  to  me  about  nine  o'clock  to-mor- 
row morning." 

The  arrival  of  the  traiieur,  conducted  by 
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Jeannot,  broke  up  this  little  conference. 
Agnes,  though  new  to  the  practical  part  of 
business  of  every  description,  had  not  been  so 
inattentive  to  what  she  had  casually  heard  in 
conversation,as  to  be  totally  incapable  of  entering 
into  its  details.  She  made  the  iraiteur  agree  to 
serve  her  upon  reasonable  terms ;  told  him  what 
dishes  she  should  in  general  prefer,  and  re- 
quested that  as  a  sample  of  his  skill,  he  would 
let  her  have  that  day's  dinner  as  hot,  and  as 
speedily  as  possible. 

There  was  an  unassuming — an  unconscious 
superiority  about  her,  softened  by  a  manner  so 
gentle  and  gracious,  that  she  excited  at  once 
good-will  and  respect.  The  traiieur  bowed 
as  low  as  if  liis  fortune  had  depended  upon  her 
custom,  assured  her  she  should  be  punctually 
obeyed,  and  retired. 

Whilst  Madame  Dupuis  was  laying  the 
doth,  Agnes  asked  Jeannot  whether  he  went 
to  school  any  more  that  day  ? 

*^  No,  mademoiselle ;  our  master  has  given 
us  a  half-holiday,  because  it  is  the  Jour  de  fiit 
ofhisUttlegirl" 
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ien  yoa  have  time  this  afternoon,  to  do 
three  more  errands  for  me  ?'' 

I  yes,  mademoiselle,  as  many  as  yon 

» 

Med  Ids  cheek,  which  instantly  dim- 
1  g^wed  with  pleasure,  and  then  told 

moat  consxdt  his  mother  what  shop  to 
>ra  quire  of  good  writing  paper,  a  small 
f  bk,  half  a  dozen  of  pens,  and  a  stick 
ig-wax«  ^  When  I  have  all  these  things," 
k,  ^  I  shall  be  able  to  write  down  my 
Rnmissions,  without  loading  your  me- 
ith  so  long  a  list." 

assure  you,  mademoiselle,"  said  the 
,  ^  he  will  not  forget  a  single  article ; 
1  send  him  to  two  or  three  different 
to  buy  one  thing  at  one,  and  another 
her,  and  he  comes  back  bringing  them 
cactly  as  possible/' 

is  a  good  boy,"  said  Agnes,   ^*  and 
ulame  Dupuis,  have  been  a  good  mo- 
iring  him  up  so  well/' 
oth  parent  and  chUd,  €tns  was  .most 
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grateful  praise ;  and  each  thought  that  for  such 
a  lady^  they  could  never  do  too  much,  Jeannot 
was  furnished  with  money  for  his  commissions  > 
and  soon  after  he  had  set  out  to  execute  them^ 
Agncs's  dinner  arrived.  Madame  Dupuis 
placed  a  little  bell  upon  the  table  in  case  she 
should  want  any  thing,  and  left  the  room. 

The  provisions  with  which  she  had  been 
furnished,  satisfied  Agnes,  so  p^ectly,  that 
she  only  wanted  an  associate  to  partake  of  the 
repast  with  her,  to  think  it  one  of  the  best  she 
had  ever  eaten.  As  nearly  half  what  had  been 
sent,  would  amply  have  sufficed  her,  she  longed 
for  the  return  of  Jeannot,  to  give  him  a  por- 
tion of  what  remained.  But  he  came  not, 
and  she  at  last  gently  touched  the  bell.  For- 
tunately for  Madame  Dupuis  as  well  as  for 
her  lodger,  she  lived  upon  the  same  floor,  and 
could  attend  to  such  an  occasional  sunmions 
without  difficulty.  On  her  entrance,  Agnes 
asked  what  had  become  of  her  little  messen- 
ger? 

**  He  has  been  come  back  some  time,  made* 
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nuxiBelle,    and  has    brought    every  thing  jou 
ordered  quite  right,  I  believe." 

^'  Then  why  did  he  not  come  and  show  me 
his  purchases  ?'^ 

**  I  woidd  not  let  him  enter  whilst  you  were 
•t  dinner,  mademoiseUe ; — it  would  have  made 
turn  appear,  so  rude  and  greedy!^' 
.  ^.  I  cannot  but  commend  your  delicacy,  my 
gSK)d.  Madame.  Dupuis,  though  it  disappointed 
me  of  the  pleasure  of  seeing  him  finish  ^th 
adbeifty  appetite^  after  so  much  running  about, 
a  part. of  what  I  have  left.    Take  it  all  away, 
boweverj  and  do  whatever  you  please  with 
it.     I  never  eat  supper,  and  shall  want  no- 
thing more  before  I  go  to  bed,  except  the  cof- 
fee I  have  desired  the  traiteur  to  send  me  at 
eight  o'clock.'' 

Madame  Dupuis  was  in  amazement!  To 
her,  trifling  as  it  appears,  this  was  a  trait  of 
liberality  more  striking  than  any  other  could 
have  been*  She  had  received  money  from  the 
ridi,  and  services  from  the  poor ;  but  she  had 
never  lived  with  one  capable  of  thus  gratui- 
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tously  disposing  of  the  overplus  of  a  meaL 
Those  who  have  often  been  in  fear  of  wanting 
breads — ^who  have  saved  every  remaining  mor- 
sel of  a  scanty  dinner  to  eke  out  its  hard- 
earned  fellow  of  the  morrow,  those  only  can 
form  an  idea  of  the  admiration  with  which  a 
poor  artizan's  wife  would  look  up  to  a  person^ 
in  a  rank  apparently  not  much  more  elevated 
than  her  own,  for  a  donation  so  rare  and  unex- 
pected. 

While  taking  the  things  away,  after  grate- 
fully expressing  her  thanks,  Madame  Dupois 
said :  ^^  Be  sure,  mademoiselle,  Jeannot  shall 
not  go  without  his  share,  for  I  see  you  have 
been  good  enough  to  take  a  fancy  to  him :  but 
I  hope  you  will  also  like  ma  petite  Agathe ; 
she  is  an  excellent  child,  and  our  only  ^1,  and 
we  are  all  very  fond  of  her." 

Agnes  said  she  wished  to  see  her  very  muchy 
and  asked  where  she  was  ? 

'^  She  is  not  yet  come  home  from  schooly 
mademoiselle,  but  I  expect  her  now  every 
moment.'^ 
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"  Then  pray  bring  her  to  me  when  she  re- 
tarns.  I  hope,  by  degrees  to  know  all  your 
fionfly/' 

^Ah,  mademoiselle,  my  two  elder  boys 
would  die  with  shame,  were  you  to  see  them 
in  their  dirty  labouring  dresses;  one  works 
at  an  ironmonger's,  and  the  other  at  a  brick- 
layer's, and  it  is  impossible  they  should  keep 
themsehres  neat  at  such  employments.  But 
Dunanchey  when  they  have  time  to  clean  them- 
selyes,  and  put  on  their  best  clothes,  I  shall  be 
proud  to  present  them  to  you.  They  are,  at 
least  in  my  eyes,as  fine  lads  as  any  you  can  meet 
with." 

When  Jeannot  was  allowed  to  enter  with 
the  purchases  he  had  made,  and  an  eager  re- 
quest to  know  what  he  was  to  do  next,  Agnes 
said  she  had  one  more  errand  for  him,  if  he 
was  not  tired,  and  then  be  might  go  and  amuse 
himself. 

"  Tired,  ma'm'selle  ?  No,  that  I  am  not ! 
Why  the  traiteur,  and  the  stationer  live  close 
by,  and  I  have  been  no  where  else.'' 


11  sr,  my  iirue  inena  oi  mare 
sliow  it  to  the  person  at  tlie  she 
give  you  what  you  are  to  bring 
Away  he  flew;  and  Agnes, 
appeared,  was  not  to  hang  I 
hands  that  day  by  being  spent 
presently  visited  again  by  M 
leading  in  Agltth^  "with  face  ai 
washed,  and  bright  hair  sni' 
and  tamed  up  and  fastened  wii 
top  of  her  head.  She  was  m 
her  brother,  who  had  what 
un  air  ^veilU,  that  announced 
a  gay  disposition ;  but  she  wa 
although  her  countenance  wai 
its  expression  seemed  to  denot 
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for  Mademoiselle  Agnes  arriving  alone  in  a 
hackney  coach,  as  the  lodger  of  Madame 
Dapnis,  was  so  unlike  any  idea  they  cotild 
have  formed  of  Miss  de  Vere,  the  rich  heiress^ 
fiving  in  splendour  at  her  guardian's,  that  let 
the  child  say  what  she  would,  there  was  not 
the  sBghtest  danger  her  remarks  would  be  at- 
tended to* 

When,  by  dint  of  the  kindest  encourage- 
ment^ the  little  girl  at  last  became  sufficient- 
ly at  her  ease  in  the  presence  of  a  stranger 
to  raise  her  eyes,  they  remained  fixed 
upon  Agnes'  face  with  an  air  of  doubt, 
surprise,  and  perplexity  impossible  to  describe. 
She  who  was  thus  gazed  at  bore  the  scrutiny 
unshrinkingly;  and,  amused  by  the  feelings 
she  was  exciting,  said  with  a  smile : 

'*  Now  that  you  do  look  at  me,  Agathe, 
you  appear  to  see  something  that  half  frightens 
you.  What,  or  who  do  I  put  you  in  mind 
ofr 

It  was  some  time  before  Agathe  gained  cou- 
rage to  make  any  reply ;  but  urged  equally  by 
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her  mother,  and  the  new  lodger,  she  at  length 
ventured  to  say,  in  a  very  low  voice : 

^'  1  looked  at  you,  ma'am,  because  you  are 
soUke " 

*'  Who,  my  dear  ?''  enquired  Agnes,  finding 
she  had  come  to  a  dead  pause — ^^  Who  am  I  so 
like  ? — Nobody  who  ever  did  you  any  harm,  1 
hope?" 

"  O  no,  ma'am ! — I  meant  tlie  lady  my  god- 
mother lives  with." 

"  What,  Mademoiselle  de  Vere  ?"  cried  the 
mother.  ^^  Is  this  good  young  lady  like  ?ier? 
Then  heaven  has  written  angel  in  both  their 
faces,  and,  if  they  had  equal  means,  I  do  be- 
lieve, they  would  both  prove  themselves  angels 
by  their  own  actions  V^ 

Ahf  why,  thought  Agnes,  should  we  ac- 
cuse the  poor  of  wanting  gratitude?  This 
woman's  thankful  heart  makes  her  almost 
eloquent ! 

The  rest  of  the  day,  she  spent  quietly  at 
work,  her  thoughts,  whilst  thus  employed, 
wandering  continually  to  the  habitation  she  had 
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left. — ^How  had  Mr.  Wharton  borne  her  flight  ? 
How  had  Mrs.  Marchmont  exculpated  herself 
from  the  charge  of  negligence  and  want  of 
discernment  ?    In  what  light  was  her  escape 
regarded  by  the  Le  Stranges  ?    And  how  had  it 
tfEected  poor  Adrienne  ? — It  was  next  to  cer- 
tain that  faithful  attendant  would  undergo  a 
dose  and  severe  examination :  but  if  they  had 
a  spark  of  judgment  lefi,  they  must  see  she 
knew  as  little   of  the  matter  as  themselves. 
Perhaps  Lady  Glenfeld  might  have  some  tidings 
to  send  in  the  morning ;  and  if  she  had^  Agnes 
wdl  knew  she  would  not  for  a  moment  defer 
forwarding  them. 


^U  I. 


N 
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CHAPTER  X. 

IVe  made  ■ome  trial  of  my  strength  in  this 
My  solitary  life ;  and  jret  I  find  not 
A  faintness  coming  on  me. 

Do  you  inhabit  here  ? 
Tis  my  own  free  choice ; 
I  lire  here  poorly  bat  contentedly. 

Beaumont  and  Flbtchbr. 

But  how,  in  reality,  had  Mr.  Wharton 
supported  the  tremendous  blow  inflicted  upon 
him? 

On  his  return  home  to  dress  for  dinner,  an 
air  of  consternation  visible  amongst  the  do- 
mestics instantly  caught  his  notice.  He  asked 
no  questions  till  he  reached  his  own  room,  and 
was  attended  by  Larue  : 

^^  Has  any  thing  unusual  happened  this 
morning?''  said  he. 

^^  I  know  nothing  with  any  certainty.  Mon- 
sieur.   Mademoiselle  de  Vere  before  she  went 
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out,  desired  me  to  give  you  this  packet  as 
soon  as  you  returned.  Ptohaps  that  may  ex- 
plain every  thing/' 

He  put  Agnes'  letter  into  his  master's  hand^ 
and  quitted  the  room. 

Mr.  Wharton  bolted  himself  in.   He  had  not 
a  nerve  that  did  not  quiver  with  fear;  his  face 
was  hvid ;  his  eye-sight  was  confused ; — some 
horriUe  revelation  was  about  to  be  made  to 
him;   and,  loaded  as  was  his  conscience,  he 
knew   not  that    anything  was  too  awful   to 
expect,     All,— -all  was  at  stake— character-^ 
personal  freedom ;  the  means  of  existence,  all 
and  each  were  in  peril. — If  this   girl  had  be- 
trayed him, — ^if  she  had  sought  other    pro- 
tecticm,  what  remained  for  him  but  flight,  or^- 
death! — 

Becoming  gradually  somewhat  calmer,  and 
reflecting  how  little  foundation  he  yet  had  for 
hit  fiearful  anticipations,  he  steadied  his  hand 
Boffidently  to  break  the  letter  open. 

It  was  in  these  terms : 

N  2 
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^'  When  you  read  this,  I  shall  have  left  your 
house,  I  trust,  for  ever.    My  motive  for  doing 
so  may  be  explained  in  two  words  :  it  is,  that 
I  may  free  myself  from  the  necessity  of  longer 
performing   a  part  which  my  whole  soul  has 
learnt,  though  late,  to  abhor.     It  may  surprise 
you,  that  having  during  so  many  years  lent 
myself  to  be  the  instrument  of  a  fraud  almost 
without  a  parallel,   these  scruples  should  so 
suddenly  have  come  upon  me.     Terror  and 
compulsion,    as  you  well  know,    began    what 
habit,  and  want  of  reflection,   continued :   the 
accidental  discovery    of  the  letter  I  enclose 
aroused  me  to  better  feelings.— Read  it— you 
can  need  no  other  explanation. 

^'  As  it  is  next  to  impossible  you  should 
trace  my  retreat,  you  will  attribute  to  no  inte- 
rested motive  my  declaring,  at  this  parting 
moment,  that  I  quit  you  with  a  just  senae  ct 
what  I  owe  you,  not  so  much  for  the  means  of 
instruction  you  have  afforded  me — for  in  that 
respect  you  probably  only  considered  what  waa 
due  to  the  opinion  of  the  world — ^but  for  the 
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&r  greater  benefit  of  haying  placed  around  me 
Booe  but  oncorrapt  and  well-intentioned  per- 

unu. 

^  I  have  only  to  add,  that  in  taking  the  step 
tb  letter  announces,  I  have  studiously  avoided 
Kldng  to  gain  accomplices  amongst  any  of  your 
ioaadcs4 — Adrienne  is  as  profoundly  igno- 
lut  on  the  subject  as  all  the  others. 

^And  now,  with  joy,  not  unmixed  with 
oommiaeration  for  the  pang  you  will  su£fer  on 
bdidding  it,  I  resume  the  humble  name  I 
M(jbt  never  to  have  relinquished, 

^Agnss  Dakvsbs/' 

The  name  did,  indeed,  flash  across  his  eyes 
with  the  dazzling  effect  of  a  sheet  of  lightning ! 
So  kmg,  and  so  scrupulously  had  it  been 
tfrided,  that  he  believed  time  had  almost 
<M>litenited  it  from  her  memory:  but  here  was 
pn)of—terrible  proof  that  he  had  deceived 
lunudf !— The  letter  dropt  from  his  nerveless 
^^  and,  in  unutterable  consternation,  he 
^  without  motion,  apparently  without  sensi- 
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bility^  in  deep  and  gloomy  abstraction. — ^At 
last,  slowly  recovering  from  this  species  of 
stupor,  his  fixed  eyes  regained  their  expres- 
sion, his  powers  of  perception  retomed,  and 
seeing  the  letter  still  lying  on  the  iBoor,  he 
took  it  up,  and  once  more  perused  it. — ^^  This 
is  no  idle  threat !"  cried  he,  when  he  came  to 
its  conclusion.  ^^  Her  purpose  is  fixed ;— she 
deals  in  no  flights — in  no  girlish  extravagance ! 
—All  she  has  written  denotes  the  coolness 
and  deliberation  of  a  heart  and  head  equaHy 
resolved ! — ^Well  may  she  say,  she  has  had  no 
advisers  or  assistants  in  this  house !  it  contains 
not  a  mind  capable  of  directing  so  noble  a 
spirit ;  her  own  sense,  her  own  courage  ef- 
fected the  whole. — In  truth,  she  has  proved 
herself  a  magnanimous  creature  !" 

A  deep  sigh  burst  firomhim  as  he  nttered 
these  words,  and  his  eye,  for  a  moment,  was 
moistened  with  a  tear  :-^^^  Oh  had  I  but  been 
blessed,*'  he  cried,  '^  with  such  a  daughter  T' 
No  man  is  wholly  evil, — and  what  was  uude- 
inraved  in  the  unhappy  being  now  writhing 
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under  the  sense  of  his  own  misdeeds,  derived 
some  consolation  from  meditating  upon  the 
alluskm  made  by  Agnes  to  the  vigilance  with 
which  she  had  been  guarded  from  perversion 
in  his  fietmily,  and  suffered  to  grow  up  as 
pure,  as  unambitious,  and  as  disinterested  as 
when  he  first  bore  her  fit>m  her  obscure 
home. 

Bat  these  milder  emotions— circumstanced 
as  he  was-^tottering  on  the  verge  of  an  abyss — 
aware  that  no  reparation  was  in  his  power, 
and  that  no  compromise  would  be  listened  to, 
soon  gave  place  to  more  turbulent  feelings. 
Tlie  letter  of  poor  Lucy  de  Vere  still  remained 
unread,  and  lay  upon  the  table  beside  him. 
He  seemed  to  regard  it  with  (ekr  and  hesita- 
tion, as  if  repugnant  to  touch  it :  but  seizing 
it  at  length  with  an  almost  angry  vehemence, 
and  giving  it  an  hurried  perusal,  he  tore  it, 
gnashing  his  teeth,  into  a  thousand  atoms, 
ezdaiming: 

^  Why  was  the  infernal  memorial  preserved? 
—How  came  it  into  Agnes'  hands  ? — Has  my 
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sister — my  besotted  sister^  been  so  brainless  as 

to  hoard  up  such  perilous  fragments " 

Just  then  he  heard  approaching  footsteps, 
and  some  one  knocked  at  the  door.  With 
such  composure  as  he  could  summon^  he 
opened  it^  and  Mrs.  Marchmont's  maid  deli* 
vered  to  him  a  note  and  retired. 

^'  I  hear  you  are  in  the  house,  but  I  dare  not 
seek  an  interview ! — ^You  are  aware  that  she 
has  disappeared.  She  went  with  me  this  morn- 
ing to  the  painter's;  a  band  of  musicians  in 
the  street,  attracted  her  to  the  open  window  of 
the  room  adjoining  that  in  which  I  was  sitting. 
I  have  never  seen  her  since ! — ^We  suspected 
nothing  till  the  performers  were  gone,  I  then 
called  her — the  whole  house  was  put  in  motion 
— ^no  traces  of  her  were  to  be  discovered. — I 
was  brought  home  in  strong  hysterics,  and 
even  now  my  hand  shakes  so  dreadfully,  I 
can  hardly  hold  my  pen. — Can  any  thing  be 
done,  or  are  we  ruined  past  redemption." 
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^  To  the  paint er^s  P*  mentally  repeated  Mr. 
Wharton  with  ineffitble  contempt. — ^'  Vain 
fool !" 

He  paused — ^he  meditated  profoundly — ^he 
looked  at  the  key  which  Agnes  had  enclosed  to 
Urn,  and  labelled,  ^^  Key  of  the  bureau  in  my 
dressing-room,  containing  trinket-box  and  mo- 
ney." Again  he  became  rapt  in  intense 
thought ; — at  last,  a  scornful  smile  stole  over 
his  disordered  features;  he  seemed  to  have 
come  to  a  decision,  and  forcibly  smoothing  his 
contracted  brow,  drank  a  large  glass  of  water, 
shook  o£F  all  evidences  of  the  agitation  that  had 
almost  convulsed  him,  and  quietly  opening 
his  door,  walked,  with  his  usual  step  and  gait, 
past  some  of  the  servants  who  were  loitering 
about  the  haU,  and  went  up  to  his  sister's 
^Murtment. 

Her  own  maid,  and  Adrienne  (whose  facility 
m  weeping,  it  may  well  be  believed,  was  not  inac- 
tive on  the  present  occasion)  were  both  in  the 
room;  and  Mrs.  Marchmont,  her  hair  dis- 
hevelled, and  her  eyes  swollen,  lay  half  re- 

N  3 
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clined  on  the  sofa,  affording,  at  that  moment, 
a  far  better  model  for  the  Tragic  Muse,  than 
it  had  ever  been  the  good  fortune  of  the  pain- 
ter to  see  her  exhibit.  She  looked  up  as  her 
brother  entered^  prepared  already  to  shriek  at 
the  angry  expression  she  expected  him  to 
wear.  What  then  was  her  astonishment^  when 
she  saw  him  standing  at  the  door  regarding 
her  with  a  tranquil  and  natural  smile  ! 

^^  Good  Heaven !"  exclaimed  she,  starting 
up ;  *'  have  you  read  my  note  ?^' 

"  Yes,"  answered  he,  in  French,  that  the 
two  women  might  understand  him.  ^'  Tes,  I 
have  read  your  note,  and  I  have  comfort  to 
give  you ;  for  I  also  have  received  one  from 
Miss  de  Vere;  I  know  where  she  is;  and 
though  I  do  not  approve  of  the  fright  she  has 
occasioned  you,  I  am  satisfied  she  is  in  proper 
company,  and  will  be  restored  to  us  either  to- 
morrow, or  the  day  after.*' 

This  was  uttered  with  an  apparent  freedom 
from  effort — the  words,  the  tone  of  the  voice, 
and  the  look  of   sincerity  that  accompanied 
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tkem,  were  all  so  inimitably  true  to  nature^ 
tint  Mrs.  Marchmont,  long  as  she  had  known 
Ibo,  gare  implicit  credit  to  the  whole  fabri- 
otioD.  The  maids  were  enchanted^  Adrienne 
\  specially :  but  her  terrors  being  calmed,  she 
I  Kit  b^ian,  in  the  true  spirit  of  her  vocation^ 
I  to  bemoan  the  inconrenience  her  mistress 
*niid  suffer  from  having  no  change  of  appa- 

^  Gookl  I  not  send  some  of  her  things,  sir  ?" 
^V"^ she,  addressing  Mr.  Wharton.  "Where 
ii  she  gone?" 

'^  8ke  has  been  carried  off  by  Madame  Mon- 
wttd  her  two  daughters  to  the  honse  of  one 
rftbeir  friends  at  Neuilly,  where,  this  evening, 
V'lBe  prinite  theatricals  are  to  be  performed. 
^^  were  driving  through  the  street  in  which 
Moarienr  Lefevre  Uves,  when  they  saw  Miss 
« Verc  at  his  window.  One  of  the  girls  ran 
^  to  ask  her  to  go  and  speak  to  her  mother 
^  the  carriage,  and  when  once  they  had  her 
^  their  power,  they  refused  to  part  with  her 
^  ^i^pite  of  all  her  entreaties  to  be  allowed 
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to  return  and  inform  Mrs.  Marchmont  of  their 
invitation.    I  suppose/'  he  continued^  speak- 
ing to  his  sister^  ^^  the  noise  in  the  street  pre- 
vented your  hearing  the  entrance  of  Sophie 
Monbar^  and  she  took  care  not  to  let  you  see 
her^  lest   you  should  oppose  her  espUglerie. 
The  young  ladies,  Adrienne,  will  lend  your 
mistress  whatever  she  may  want ;  and,  for  so 
short  an  absence,  it  is  hardly  worth  while  to 
send  a  messenger  on  purpose;    moreover,  I 
do  not  exactly  know  what  direction  to   give 
liim." 

"  Upon  my  word,"  cried  Mrs.  Marchmont, 
in  whom  fear  had  entirely  given  place  to  pique^ 
^^I  never  knew  a  more  impardonable  trick  I 
— I  always  thought  Sophie  Monbar  agiddy^ 
hare-brained  girl,  but  I  had  no  idea  she  would 
have  ventured  upon  such  a  flight  as  this ! 
The  mother,  however,  is  quite  as  much  to 
blame ;  she  ought  not  to  sufier  her  daughters 
to  conduct  themselves  so  wildly.  Whenever 
I  see  them  again,  how  I  will  scold  them  !** 
*'  Que  voulez'vous /**  said  her  brother^  shrug- 
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ging  his  shonlden.  Toung  people's  little  va- 
garies rnnst  not  be  censured  too  severely.  The 
worst  is  over  now;  you  know  that  Lucy  is 
in  safe  bands,  and  the  wisest  thing  you  can 
do,  is  to  take  the  matter  quietly.  Where  is 
Mnu  Le  Strange?  Is  she  informed  of  the 
panic  you  have  been  in  ?" 

^  I  have  not  seen  her;  I  believe  she  is  still 
out  with  her  girls.'' 

^  You  all  dine  at  Lady  Olenfeld's  to-day,  I 
think  ?^ 

^Tes^ — and  you  dine  there  also,  do  you 
notr 

**  I  may  join  you  there  in  the  evening;  but 
I  am  forced  to  meet  a  man  on  business,  who 
sets  off  early  to-morrow  morning  for  England, 
and  I  shall  probably  dine  at  a  restaurateur's.'^  • 
He  then  b^ged  her  to  apologize  for  him 
to  Lord  Glenfeld,  and  went  back  to  his 
room. 

Larue  was  there  in  attendance,  waiting  to 
dress  him.  Without  alluding  to  Agnes's 
padcet^  hia  master  told  him.  Miss  de  Yere 


dc  \  ere  was  at  an  end. 

But  the  re-asburin;;    messafre   rea 
sieur  Lefevre  too  late  to  prevent  tl 
Agnes's  disappearance    from  gettii 
One  of -his  warmeBt  patrons^  a  youi 
man  of  fortune,  named  de  Vemeui 
amongst  the  first  to  whom  the  inte 
communicated.     He  was  a  passion 
of  Agnes,  whom   he   had  occasion 
the  family  of  Monbar.     So  serious, 
been   the  impression  she  had  ma 
that  he  had  ventured  to  declare  his 
to  Mr.  Wharton,  soliciting  his   pe 
address  her.    The  proposal  was  c 
tived,  the  lover  being  told  that  Mi; 
hand  was  already  engaged  to  one  • 
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story  of  her  flight,  he  met  his  supposed  rival, 
Harry    Cowley,  in  the  street      Harry    had 
arrived  in  Paris  within  the  last  hour,  and  was 
proceeding  towards  Mr.   Wharton's  from  the 
hotel  where  he  meant  to  take  up  his  quarters, 
when    the    agitated    Frenchman,     whom     he 
dig^tly  knew,  and  bowed  to,  passed  him   with 
an  air  of  marked  and  violent  rudeness.     Harry 
as  fiery  as  himself,  followed  him  with  his  eyes 
a  moment,  and  then  sent  after  him  an  audible 
and  contemptuous  laugh.     A  quarrel  ensued, 
and  a  challenge,  as  precipitately  accepted  as 
given,  immediately    took  place.      After    this 
insane  fraccLSj  de  Yemeuil  encountering  again 
the  loquacious  painter,  was  informed  by  him, 
that  Mrs.  Marchmont  had  ascertained  Miss 
de  Vere  was  only  gone  to  Neuilly,  whither  she 
had  been  enticed  for  a  few  days  by  Mesde- 
rooiselles  Monbar.    More  than  ever  suspicious 
of   some    lurking   iniquity     ( being    assured 
beyond   all  doubt  those  ladies   were  actually 
paying  a  visit  at  the  distance  of  upwards  of 
fifty  miles  firom  the  cajHtal)   he  hastened  to 
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secure  a  second  for  his  approaching  encounter ; 
and  accidentally  at  the  turning  of  a  comer, 
came  suddenly  upon  Walsingham.  They  had 
known  each  other  some  time,  and  were  become 
intimate,  VerneuLl  not  being  always  so  devoid 
of  good  sense  as  he  was  now  showing  himself* 
Having  briefly  stated  the  predicament  in  which 
he  stood,  he  asked  Walsingham  whether  he 
would  accompany  him  on  the  morrow  to  the 
scene  of  action  ? 

^'  Who  is  your  antagonist  ?''  enquired  the 
Englishman— ^^  and  what's  your  eause  of  quar- 
rel?" 

^^  He  is  a  countryman  of  yours,  and  for  that 
reason  I  am  best  pleased  to  be  provided^  if 
possible,  with  a  second  of  his  own  nation.  There 
will  be  less  opportunity  given  for  objectiona 
to  be  made  to  the  want  of  form  and  rq^ularity 
in  the  conduct  of  the  business.'^ 

"  True ; — but  why  do  you  fight  at  all  ?** 

'^  I  have  every  reason  in  the  world  to  believe;, 
that  the  man  in  question,  who  is  said  to  be 
engaged  to  a  lady  I  ardentiy  admire,  has  had 
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^htddiacj  to  ayail  himself  of  the  authority 

afiergoardian,  in  order  to  be  forced  upon  her 

cUca    He  is  just  come  over  from  Cngland, 

M&  the  view^  no  doubt  of  solemnizing  the 

Maage; — ^but  this   very  morning,    the  lady, 

inkbly  apprized  of  his  approach,  has  disap- 

forad,  nobody  knows  whither^  undoubtedly 

iiTea  to  extremities  by  ayersion  to  the  preten- 

fa  imposed  upon  her/' 

Wdsingfaam  could  not  wholly  suppress  a 

''All  this,  my  dear  Yemeuil,  is  but  con- 
ff^ai;  would  you  really  blow  out  a  man's 
Unt  because  you  believe,  and  you  suppose, 
ind  you  think  it  probable  he  may  have  done 
iiu&ething  you  do  not  like  ?'' 

Vemeuil,  a  little  disconcerted,  answered  with 
"Mire  moderation : 

^  You  will  allow,  my  friend,  that  mine  is  a 
^cise!  I  have  been  rejected  by  the  guar- 
^  without  his  haying  even  deigned  to  apprize 
^  lady  of  my  application.  She  has  now 
i&ade  an  effort  to  emancipate  herself  from  his 


iiaiuiiig  the  fitmily  he  pre 
tu  at  Nfuilly.  Tliis,  to 
is  an  absolute — an  in&m< 
"  If  ever  a  felsehood  c 
infamous,  I  think  this  is 
be  BO  regarded.  Should 
possible,  return  after  a  w. 
house,  it  may  preserve  b 
blemish  her  rashness  n 
upon  it.  Come,  come,  Vc 
captious  feelings  against  i 
tell  me  who  he  is,  and  1 
to  consent  to  my  endeavo 
this  unreasonable  quarrel 
to  be  the  best  friends  in  t 
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of  liis  adrersaiy ,  and  suffered  him  to  depart 

ttiisezrand  of  pacification. 

Hie  mind  of  Wabingham  as  he  went,iras 

^  in  conjecturing  what  extraordinary  in- 
'WBent  could  have  engaged  Miss  de  Vere 
to  tike  the  questionable  step  he  had  heard 
nbed  to  her.  She  was  one  whose  demeanor 
UaU  and  modest,  had  prepared  him  for 
iBjdung  rather  than  the  temerity  of  thus 
tttnag  the  opinion  of  the  world.  Full  of 
pvple&tf,  and  deeply  ruminating  on  the  un- 
ptefiil  subject,  he  determined  to  see  Lady 
^taUd  as  speedily  as  possible,  hoping  to 
^  from  her  some  explanation  of  this  most 
iBnMDprehensible  affiur.  Meanwhile,  he  ar- 
"wtd  at  Mr.  Wharton's  door. 

1W  gentleman  was  still  at  home,  notwith- 
'Guiding  the  engagement  he  had  pleaded  to 
'^  aster  in  excuse  for  declining  to  accom- 
P»y  lier  to  the  Glenfeld  dinner-party.  The 
^'i^^xpected  sight  of  Harry  Cowley  at  the  mo- 
iBe&t  he  was  in  fact  sallying  forth,  had  de- 
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tained  him  : — and,  on  sending  in  his  namey 
Mr.  Walsingham  was  immediately  admitted. 

Wharton  knew  him  by  sight  only,— and  to 
Harry  he  was  an  entire  stranger. 

As  concisely,  and  as  simply  as  he  could, 
he  made  known  the  object  of  his  visit.  He 
attributed  to  his  friend  Yemeuil  a  character 
in  the  highest  degree  honourable  and  ge- 
nerous, but  allowed  it  to  be  liable  to 
occasional  starts  of  impetuosity  no  less  inoon- 
venient  to  himself  than  to  others.  Something 
had  occurred  that  morning  to  disturb  and  irri- 
tate him  beyond  his  wont.  A  more  temperate 
and  rational  spirit,  Mr.  Walsingham  was 
happy  to  add,  now  possessed  him ;  and  he  was 
authorized  to  say,  that  unless  Mr.  Cowley 
insisted  upon  more  sanguinary  satisfactioi^ 
his  friend  was  fully  disposed  to  apologize  for 
what  had  passed. 

To  Mr.  Wharton  the  whole  affidr  had 
hitherto  been  a  mystery.  During  the  brief 
interval  they  had  been  together,  Harry  had 
dropped  no  hint  of  what  had  taken  place :— 


I 
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Iwt  bis  eyes  now  flashed  with  passion,  and 

Uv  wbok  aspect  shewed  him  disposed  to  per- 

vrere  in  hostile  measures.      The    alarmed 

r,  stTQck  by  the    manly   interference  of 

Wahmgham,    and    quick    in     observing    the 

Uied  brow  of  his  son,  hastened  to  interpose 

hidi  inthority  and  argument  in  opposition  of 

tte  intended  contest. 

Cowley  was  hard   to  appease,  and  complain- 

^  perhaps  not  without  reason,  of  having  had 

te  ptydie  penalty,  due  by  another,  for  put- 

^  tfcmsieur    de    Yemeuil  into    an   ill-hu- 

lour! 

ITilsingham  coidd  have  replied  that  it  was 
^  sudden  appearance  of  Cowley  himself  that 
W  kindled  the  lurking  resentment  of  de  Yer- 
neoQ  into  a  flame :  but  desiring  only  to  con- 
<!ibte,  he,  of  course,  forebore ;  and  assisted 
^  the  fiuher,  at  length  brought  the  young  man 
^^Mmgh  not  without  considerable  difficulty,  to 

But  the  trials  Harry  was  that  day  to  under- 
S^  were  not  yet   at  end.     So  multiplied  were 
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his  enquiries  respecting  Agnes,  and  so  gn 
the  impatience  he  evinced  to  see  her,  m 
judge  by  her  looks  of  her  actual  fedings*  t 
wards  him^  that  his  father  became  paunfid 
aware  of  the  necessity  of  preparing  him  fiir  d 
overthrow  of  those  hopes  he  had  himadCl 
prematurely  contributed  to  encourage. 

^^  Harry^"  said  he,  ^^  we  must  attempt  I 
deceive  ourselves  no  longer ;  Lucy  de  Veieiri 
never  realize  the  ezpectatixins  we  had  IbnM 
her  affection  for  you  has  not  made  the  afii^ 
progress  since  you  parted." 

'^  Her  letters/'  replied  Harry,  dejeetedl 
"  gave  me  no  reason  to  flatter  myself  it  U 
But  I  trust,  sir,  she  has  formed  no  other  i 
tachment?*' 

^*  Of  that  I  am  entirely  ignorant ;  thoPi' 
reason,  however,  to  believe,  no  anch  ciron 
stance  has  taken  plaee.  At  all  events  n 
dear  Cowley,  you  must  arm  yourself  wifk  l 
solution  to  bear  up  against  disappointmMt' 
well  on  this  account,  as  on  others  thttt'i 
perhaps  awaiting  you.     Lni^  ia  at  pfeaeat  £r 
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home.      Let  me  recommend  to  you  to  make 
your  stay  in   Paris  as  short  as  possible;  to 
iiaiew  with  increased  energy  the  prosecution  of 
those  studies  which  may  best  fit  you  for  an 
honourable  profession ;  and  no  longer  to  place 
the  smallest  reliance  upon  the  golden  visions 
wluch  the  prospect  of  this  marriage  once  set 
before  you*    Tour  education  has  been  liberal, 
and  your  future  prosperity  must  depend  en- 
tirely upon  your  own  exertions.    Mr.  Gage,  I 
am  persuaded,  will  always  be  a  friend  to  you ; 
but  he  has  many  claimants  in  his  own  family, 
and  you  must  not    forget,  my  dear  lad,  that 
ezduflive  of  the  limited  assistance  he  may  be 
able  to  afford  you,  the  utmost  you  have  to  de- 
pend upon^  is  the  slender  pittance  of  two  hun- 
dred a  year : — It  is  all  your  father  had  power 
to  do  for  you." 

"  And  I  neither  require  nor  wish  for  more  !" 
cried  the  sanguine  youth.  "  With  such 
abilities  as  nature  may  have  given  me — with 
an  intense  desire  to  surpass  the  common  herd 
-^with  powers  of  application  that  never  vary 


body— what  have  1  to  lear  -. 
iiig  to  fortune  and  emiiieiict 
and  I  nothing  distrust  my 
laining  the  gonl." 

»  May  your  happiest  p 
fied  !'■  aaid  Mr.  Wharton, 
mixed  with  sadness  ;— "  ai 
let  us  go  forth  and  eeek  a  ■ 
you  will  do  well  to  repa 
one  of  the  theatres,  whilst 
write  letters." 

Accordingly,  they  went 
rateur*s,  and  th«r  repas 
the  following  morning. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

it  troQTc  en  eUe  ane  femme  indnlgente 
Aoot  rhomeur  donee  et  compatiuante, 

A  met  dhin  facile  k  le  plier, 

l^ifBe  avec  moi  me  rteoocUier  s 
Megoifenier  laos  dtre  t]franniqiie» 
^  nniger  una  prendre  an  ton  canatiqne ; 

Eliot  mon  ccenr  p^n^trer  paa4L-pas 

Ccmmt  on  jonr  douz  dana  dea  yens  dilicata. 

Voltaire's  Nanine,  Com/dU. 

It  was  with  no  little  astonishment.  Lady 
Senield,  amongst  the  foremost  guests  at  her 
inner  party,  saw  Mrsr.  Marchmont  enter, 
m  in  arm  with  one  of  the  Le  Stranges.  She 
IS  as  gaily  dressed,  and  her  mind  seemed 
be  as  much  at  ease  as  usual.  The  only 
rceptible  difference  was  an  unwonted  d^ee 
paleness,  the  inevitable  result  of  the  alarm 
i  had  undergone.  ^^  What  can  be  the 
aning,"  thought    Bertha,    ^  of   her    going 

VOL.   I.  o 


He  comes  not,  1  percci 
Iiave  tlie  resolution  to 
exceeds,  my  powers  of  < 
Mrs.  Marchmont,  h< 
the  strictures  she  wa2 
repeated  to  Lord  Glenf 
her  brother,  proceeded 
the  events  of  the  mor 
A  having  gone  to    Mon 

15 ;5  eighth   sitting;    of   th 

drawn  Agnes  to  the  wii 
able  consternation  she 
when  she  first  misse 
nervous  attack  she  hi 
pitiable  state  in  which 
home. 
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Honbar,  and  her  freakish  daughters^  to  see  a 

pbf  nepresented  this  evening  by  some  ama- 

ten,  at  the  house  of  one  of  their  neighbours. 

foof  Lxicy  was    not  at   all  prepared  for  a 

iofic  of  that  kind ;    she  was  worse  dressed^ 

vitliappened,  than  I  ever  saw  her;  she  had 

vtime  to  send  for  any  change  of  clothes ;  was 

^Aoot  a  maid;    and    very    likely    without 

■KOey  to  repay  the  services  she  must  accept 

^  Ae  femme  de  chaaibre  of  Madame  Mon- 


"  Manna,''  cried  Isabel,  ^^  will  you  allow 
■etD  all  /Atf  a  vulgar  joke  ?  I  know  you  are 
^loath  to  permit  the  use  of  that  word ;  but 
^f  here  is  an  occasion  when  it  may  be 
flJlW  with  all  safety  of  conscience !" 

^  It  is  so  unlike  the  usual  style  of  French 
^•'"w^/*  said  Lord  Glenfeld,  expressively, 
"fltttif  I  had  not  heard  Mrs.  Marchmont 
^"^  it  as  a  fact,  I  should  have  been  tempted 
to  call  it  a  clumsy  fabrication." 

Bertha  attentively  observed  her  aunt  to  see 
■^w  die  bore  this  q^eech,  and  perceiving  that 

o  2 
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she  blenched  not,  but  seemed  to  assent  to  it  as 
a  very  just  observation,  she  remained  satis- 
fied that  the  falsehood  originated  with  Mr. 
Wharton,  and  had  been  suggested  to  his 
credulous  sister,  that  she  might  put  it  in 
circulation. 

'^  Who  are  these  Monbars  ?"  enquired  Mrs. 
Le  Strange.  "  Have  we  ever  seen  them  at 
your  house,  Mary  r" 

*^  I  don't  know,'*  answered  Mrs.  March- 
mont,  **  but  I  rather  think  not.  They  are  the 
wife  and  daughters  of  an  eminent  banker^  and 
often  give  delightful  balls,  to  many  of  which 
Lucy  has  gone.  In  fact,  she  has  known  the 
girls  ever  since  she  first  came  to  Paris,  and 
a  certain  degree  of  intimacy  may  be  said  to 
subsist  between  them ;  but  I  never  suffered 
her  to  become  their  guest  for  more  than  an 
evening ;  and  after  this  affiur,  I  shall  be  leas 
inclined  to  do  so  than  ever.^' 

Other  company  now  came  in,  and  more 
general  subjects  of  conversation  were  started. 

Beriha,  it  was  remarked  by  her  mother. 
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WB8  less  cheerfiil  than  iisual^  and^  at  intervals, 

appeared  absent,  and  lost  in  thought.    Lord 

Glenfeld   was    habitually  grave,   and    seldom 

exerted  himself  much  to  talk ;  but  on  this  day, 

it  was  more  than  gravity — it  was  a  cloudiness 

of  aspect  that  denoted  internal  anger;   a  pre^ 

oecupation  of  mind  so  great,  that  it  was  rarely 

he  could  prevail  upon  himself  to  speak  at  all. 

Here  was  ample  field  for  those  infallible  powers 

of  penetration  on  which  Mrs.  Le  Strange  so 

highly  prided  herself.    She  looked  from  the 

husband  to  the  wife — from  the  wife  to  the 

husband— and    mentally    settled    the    whole 

matter. 

*'  Humph !  a  first  quarrel !''  thought  she, 
*'  they  are  always  the  worst  1  The  critical 
time  for  every  married  pair  is  the  first  half 
year;  thai  once  passed,  things  settle  into 
th^  right  place,  and  it  becomes  imderstood 
which  of  the  parties  is  to  keep  the  reins  in 
hand.  I  had  fancied,  however,  that  Bertha's 
pliant  temper  would  have  yielded  without  a 
straggle  to  the  supremacy  of  her  lord ;   but  I 


from    iMlrrfcriTiu:   l)ctwcen    man 
am   sorry  the   breeze  has  sprur 
however,  because  it  makes  the  pa 
may  induce  young  Ross  to  inveni 
for  not  staying  the  evening/' 

Mr.  Ross,  though  at  present 
moner,  was  next  in  succession 

and  possessed  ahready  of  a  laige 
had  frequently  met  the  Le  St 
their  arrival  in  Paris;  had  pi 
attention  to  liOuisa,  and  was 
suitor  as  her  mother  approve< 
amongst  her  own  countrymen,  im 
admired;  but  it  gave  Mrs.  Le 
small  disturbance  to  find,  that 
whose  attractions  she  had  alwaj 
most  ambitious  hopes,   openly  j 
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whom  Isabel,  to  judge  by  the  exclusive  atten- 
tion she  bestowed  upon  him,  was  not  very  far 
from  tbinking  much  more  agreeable  than  her 
mother  wished*     But  Isabel  was  playing  a  not 
very  generous  game.    The  truth  is,  she  had 
been   extremely    struck,    at    various    parties 
where  she  had  seen  him,  with  the  manners, 
and  spirited  deportment  of  Monsieur  de  Ver- 
neuil;  and  her  -present  courtesy  to  the  youth 
beside  her,  owed  its  origin  entirely  to  his  being 
one  of  de  Vemeuil's  most  frequent  compa* 
nions.      She  had    the  art,    without    directly 
introducing  his  name,  to  draw  forth  continual 
allusions  to  him;    to  learn  what  houses  he 
frequented  the    oftenest;    what  his    frivorite 
pursuits  were ;    what  style  of  beauty  he  most 
admired,  and  innumerable  other  details,  which 
though  trivial  in  themselves,  were  interesting 
to  her,  and  not  displeasing  to  her  neighbour ; 
since  the  mention  of  de  Vemeuil  seemed  only 
incidental,   and  the  present  speaker  believed 
himself,  in  fact,  the  principal  personage   in 
whatever  he  related. 
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So  ominous  of  evil  appeared  to  Lord  aa 
Lady  Glenfeld  the  unnatural  calm  that  hi 
followed  the  flight  of  Agnes,  that  they  bod 
sought  with  anxiety  an  opportunity  of  hokfif 
together  a  moment's  conference.  There  vii 
no  difficulty  in  effecting  this  after  they  entmd 
the  drawing-room:  some  of  the  party  fli 
down  to  cards^  and  others  gathered  nw«i 
the  instrument  to  listen  to  the  singing  cf  Ui 
sisters.  Bertha  then  asked  her  husband 
he  thought  of  Mr.  Wharton's  present 
duct  ?  "  It  seems  to  mCy"  she  said,  ^  to 
with  undefined  mischief.  I  tremble  for  AgBM 
since  there  can  scarcely  be  a  doubt  that  he  J 
assiduously  employing  the  interval  in  tryifl 
to  trace  her  steps.  Can  we  g^ve  her  no  pn 
tection?" 

Lord  Glenfeld  considered  for  a  momi 
and  then  kindly  pressing  her  hand, 
^^  You  shall  before  long,  be  relieved  fiom  ttk 
suspense,  my  dear  Bertha.  If  I  am  vaimt§ 
make  some  excuse  for  me»  I  go  myaelf'ii 
obtain  for   you  that  information^  irtuch  Vt 
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most  tnut  no  other  agent  to  procure  for  us. 
I  cannot  endure  to  see  you  so  uneasy ;  and  to 
fak  the  truth,  I  think  you  have  cause." 
Be  then  left  the  room,  and  soon  after  the 

His  purpose  was,  to  proceed  in  a  fiacre  to 
^  end  of  the  street,  in  which  Agnes  now 
i^nUed,  there  to  get  out,  and  find  his  way  on 
fKtto  the  printer's  house.  If  any  light  still 
^Rttred  at  the  windows,  he  meant  to  enquire 
fcrw  of  the  Dupuis*,  and  send  up  to  Agnes 
*  >in^  Sue,  which  he  had  prepared  before 
« left  home,  waiting  below  for  her  answer. 
"*iid  written  only  these  words : 

^  Is  all  well  ?  Have  you  been  unmolested  ? 
'Write  to  Bertha  to-morrow  by  the  p^m 

mt." 

m  Dapuis  were  all  in  bed.  It  was  eleven 
Oaodc;  the  fether  and  sons  were  obliged  to 
^  early,  the  wife  had  weak  health,  and  conse- 
l^tly  they  never  deferred  going  to  rest  till  the 
!  ^tt  was  so  far  advanced ;  but  a  faint  ray  of 
Gght  glimmered  from  an  upper  window,  and 

o  3 


and  rt'coivc  a  lot  tor  Tor  a  person 
It  was  the  poor  widow,  whom 
puis  had  mentioned  to  Agnes,  an 
knew  the  functions  she  was  to  e 
the  morrow^  and  the  name  of  tb 
She  made  no  difficulty  in  complyi 
Glenfeld^s  request ;  and  when  sh 
he  further  begged  her,  if  possible 
for  him  an  answer  to  his  note. 

^^  I  will  do  what  I  can,  Monsi< 
civil  widow;  and  accordingly, 
stranger  in  the  passage,  she  went 
door,  at  which  she  gently  knockei 
*  "  Who  is  there  ?"  enquired 
girl. 

^^  I  have  a  letter  for  you,  m 
said  the  messenger,  *^  and  a  gen 
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trepidation,  held  out  her  hand  for  this  unex- 
^pMed  missive ;  its  contents  drew  from  her  a 
smile  of  tender  gratitude ;  she  flew  to  her  table, 
and  wrote  thus : 

"  I  have  been  perfectly  tranquil ;  and  my 
heart  is  overflowing  with  thankfulness  for  the 
generous  interest  you  and  Lady  Glenfeld  feel 
for  me.  I  will  despatch  a  longer  letter  to-mor- 
row/^ 

Lord  Glenfeld  read  these  lines  by  the  feeble 
ligbt  of  the  widow's  candle,  and  was  fully  re- 
assured. He  recompensed  the  poor  woman  for 
her  trouble,  bade  her  good  night,  and  returned 
to  his  fiacre. 

But  his  efforts  to  give  entire  contentment  to 
his  wife,  terminated  not  here.  Mr.  Wharton's 
house  was  at  a  short  distance  from  his  own, 

* 

and  when  he  drew  near  it,  he  alighted  from  and 
dismissed  his  conveyance.  It  was  his  wish 
to  ascertain  whether  that  gentleman  really 
was  at  home.  He  strongly  suspected  him 
of    being     actively     employed    in      finding 
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agents,  and  in  setting  them  to  recover  his 
lost  prey.     Under  this  impression,   he   was 
crossing  over  to  the  porter's  lodge  to  apply  for 
admission  into  the  house,  when  a  side  gate 
being  opened  to  let  out  one  of  the  servants, 
he  distinctly  saw  Mr.  Wharton,  with  a  candle 
in  his  hand,  pass  one  of  the  upper  windows. 
Glad  to  have  his  apprehensions  put  an  end  to, 
he    immediately    directed   his    steps    home^ 
wards. 

He  re-entered  his  own  drawing-room  just  as 
the  party  was  beginning  to  disperse.  Bertha's 
eye  sought  his  the  moment  he  appeared,  and 
a  nod  and  a  half  smile,  were  earnest  sufficient 
of  favourable  news,  to  enable  her  to  await 
patiently  the  departure  of  her  remaining  guests. 
As  soon  as  the  last  carriage  had  driven  away, 
she  entreated  to  hear  what  he  had  been 
doing. 

He  told  her,  and  at  the  same  time,  put  Agnes' 
note  into  her  hand. 

"  How  good  and  kind  you  have  been !" 
cried  Bertha,  '^  and  how  glad  I  should  be,  i^ 
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a  Bddition  to  my  acknowledgments,  Agnes 

■w  iere  to  reward  you  with  one  of  her  gayest 
fnoch  songs," 

^ignes'  Erench  songs  have  their  merit," 
■nrered  he,  '^  but  I  am  quite  satisfied  with 
]nr  English  smiles." 

l«i  Glenfeld  was  beginning  to  find,  that 

■M  of  haying,  as  he  supposed,  merely  mar- 

M  Bertha  /or  lore,  he  had,  in  &ct,  rather 

■vried  her  to  love.    As  the  sense  of  his  own 

iBV<<ned  happiness  directed  him  to  her  as  its 

^^  her  sweetness  of  disposition,  her  affec- 

taitteand  disinterested  spirit,  gained  hourly 

9<n  his  tenderness.    The  dormant  yirtues  of 

b  character  were  warmed  into  life ;  and  mere 

Vacillations  no  longer  satisfied  one,  who  was 

^^rown   into    such   constant    communication 

^  a  being  whose  good  qualities  were  all  so 

pnK;tical  and  active.     Few  men  find  they  have 

^wn  a  richer  prize  than  they  had  imagined, 

in  the  matrimonial  lottery;    but   such    had 

i^cen  the  enyiable  case  of  Lord  Glenfeld. 
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After  a  conversation  of  some  length  on  the 
subject  of  Agnes,  her  present  obscure  asyhun^ 
and  her  apparent  cheerfulness  under  the  extra- 
ordinary  reverse  of  fortune^  to  which  she  had 
condemned  herself,  Bertha  said  :  '^  The  fable 
my  aunt  was  furnished  with  to-day,  and  sent 
hither  to  repeat,  is^  I  think  more  formidable 
than  any  out-break  of  rage  could  be.  It  fills 
me  with  a  mysterious  dread,  of  I  know  not 
what.  That  Wharton's  object  is  to  gain  timCj 
cannot  be  doubted ;  but  why  does  he  want  this 
time  ?" 

"  My  dear  Bertha,  we  must  have  patience ; 
such  characters  as  Wharton's  must  ever  be 
unfathomable  to  people  of  honourable  minds. 
Let  us  keep  watch  over  Agnes,  and  for  the 
rest,  we  must  await  for  its  development  here- 
after. Here,  on  foreign  ground,  where  he  is 
only  amenable  to  the  laws  for  offences  com- 
mitted on  the  spot,  it  would  avail  but  little 
towards  forwarding  the  ends  of  justice^  to  pro- 
claim his  guilt :   but  manoeuvre  how  he  may,  it 
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will  be  absolutely  out  of  his  power  long  to 
ward  off  its  disooveiy,  or  the  consequent  dis- 
honour it  will  bring  upon  him.^' 

Agnes'  expected  letter  to  Lady  Glenfeld  ar* 
Tired  on  the  morrow^  according  to  her  pro- 
nuse.  Its  beginning  was  but  an  out-pouring 
of  gratitude  for  the  protecting  kindness  ex- 
tended over  her.  Sincere  and  fervent  as  this 
was.  it  would  be  but  of  little  interest  to  the 
general  reader^  and  therefore  it  may  be  best  to 
come  at  once  to  what  more  immediately  re- 
lated to  herself. 

^'  But  now  to  speak  of  my  humble  self,  and 
my  present  humble  mode  of  life.  You  will 
think  me  as  plebeian  in  taste  as  I  am  once  more 
in  condition,  when  I  tell  you,  that  I  by  no 
means  dislike  my  new  home.  The  room  I  in- 
habit is  clean  and  airy,  its  prospect  is  not  pic- 
turesque, it  is  that  of  a  stone-mason's  yard, 
but  I  infinitely  prefer  it  to  a  front  view,  look- 
ing towards  the  street.  The  people  I  am  with, 
impress  me   more  and  more,  with  a  persuasion 


sivc  demeanour.     iMy  cniei  iiaeiuu 
the  mother,  and    a  dear  little  boy, 
countenance  is  a  letter  of  recommeii 
whose  ready  services  are  always  a 
mand.    Through  him,  I  have  proci 
every  thing  I  want )   materials  for ' 
drawing  and  for  work ;   and  this  ev 
he  comes  from  school,  I  shall  by  hi 
a  catalogue  from  the  nearest  librai 
books.     Meanwhile,  I  have  made 
that  may    answer  the  double  em 
ing    me,    and    of   being    useful 
great    want    of   aid.      There     Ic 
garret  of  this  house,    an    old    1 
whilst  I  was  at  breakfast,  was  pi 
open  window  upon  his  guitar.    H 
the  rich  tone  of  his  instrument,  m 
^  ^»«  <>vAniition  delishted  m' 
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voice  was  at  once  pitiable  and  ridiculous.  I 
asked  Madame  Dupuis  who  he  was  ?  And  she 
told  me  he  had  been  formerly  a  guitar  master 
in  great  repute ;  but  an  accident  he  met  with 
two  years  ago,  (which  confined  him  for  many 
months  to  his  bed)  has  rendered  him  lame  for 
Hfe^  and  deprived  him  of  nearly  all  his  scholars. 
Those  eten,  who  are  still  willing  to  employ 
him^  he  is  unable  to  attend  without  incurring 
the  expense  of  coach  hire ;  and  there  are  few 
who  choose  to  let  him  raise  his  terms  in  con- 
sideration of  this  unavoidable  diminution  of  his 
gains.  To  shorten  my  story,  finding  he  was 
in  great  indigence,  I  determined  to  invite  him 
to  my  room,  with  his  guitar  two  or  three  times 
a  week,  and  in  exchange  for  what  I  may  per- 
haps learn  firom  him,  to  give  him  some  of  the 
best  of  my  drawings  to  sell  for  whatever  they 
will  produce.  I  dare  say,  dear  Lady  Glenfeld, 
you  will  scold  me  for  not  paying  him  in  ready 
money ;  but  do  not  envy  me  the  pleasure  of 
requiting  him  by  my  own  exertions.  I  cannot 
bear  to  expend  what  I  have  allowed  you  to  ad- 
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vance  to  me  for  necessariesy  on  a  mere  wUiftj 
and  after  all^  as  I  should  draw  whetlier  thii 
poor  man  were  here  or  not,  it  will  give  much 
more  interest  to  the  occupation,  if  1  pursue  it 
with  his  advantage  in  view. 

"  VlTien  you  have  any  thing  to  tell  me,  I  knoW 
you  will  let  me  hear  from  you,  and  I  musto^^ij 
I  shall  soon  become  a  little  impatient.  I  ofto^ 
think  of  Adrienne ;  set  her  mind  at  ease  about 
me,  dear  Lady  Glenfeld,  as  soon  as  you  pt^ 
dently  can. 

"  Adieu,  my  best  friend.  Were  I  forsakfiu 
by  all  the  rest  of  the  world,  you  and  Lord  Gltf** 
feld,  I  am  confident,  would  still  adhere  to  I0^ 
Imagine  the  comfort  such  a  persuasion  mu^ 
give  me. 

"  Yours,  ever,  ever, 

Agnes  Danvebb* 

To  this  letter,  Agnes  received  an  answer  thit 
evening  after  dark,  brought  again^  as  cautioodj 
as  the  night  before,  by  Lord  Glenfeld,  who 
waited  below  till  she  wrote  (as  desired  by  Ber- 
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tha  on  the  ontade  of  her  letter)  these  words  on 
iiBpo/paper— «  All's  well.'' 

'Tou  will    think  it    most    extraordinary, 
inert  Agnes/'  wrote  Lady  Glenfeld ;  "that  up 
toftis  moment  nothing  has  transpired  of  what 
itpaning  at  Mr.  Wharton's.  He  yesterday  set 
AiqxHTt  about,  through  my  aunt,  that  you  had 
Itacuried  off  for  some  days,  by  a  lady  and 
ler  daughters   into  the  country.     What  the 
^tt  at  present,  I  have  had  no  means  of 
wn^;  for  though  I  have  been  twice  to  the 
kue,  I  had  the  ill  fortune  each  time,  to  call 
*1kd  mamma  and  my  sisters  as  well  as  Mrs. 
Mardimont,  were  out.    This  evening,  I  heard 
''om  my  maid,  that  Adrienne  was  here  in  re- 
newed perplexity  about  you,  and  very  impa- 
ct for  your  return.     I  sent  for  her,  and  she 
^^B^  up  to  my  dressing-room.     She  looked 
pitifally  dejected,  and  as  unlike  a  French /«w. 
■^<fe-c^ai»ire,  such  as  we  usually  describe,  as 
•ny  thing  you  can  well  imagine.     I  said  what 
Icodd  to  cheer  her,  bidding  her  rest  assured 


iL'tison  10  tniiik  otherwise^   I  sli 
unhaj)!)}'  as  you  are  ?' 

"  *  I  dare  say  you  would^  Mil 
the  good  creature,  ^  but  it  is  nati 
not  take  alarm  so  readily  as  I  d( 
have  not  known  Mademoiselle  di 
and  cannot  be  aware  so  well  as  1 
like  her  it  is,  to  have  joined  in  ; 
frolic.    She,  who  never  once,  c 
years  I  have  lived  with  her,  acoe 
tation  without  the  permission  of  i 
who  never,  during  that  whole  tii 
anywhere  but  at  home,  that  she 
thoughtless  manner,  dash  off  witl 
has  so  Utde  intimacy  with,  witboi 
out  clothes,  (great  stress  was  la 
last  words),  is  to  me  perfectly  ine 

«  (  Rnf  v/^ii    ^^^  \#-.»— »-^ii-     ' 
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ably  SO9  when  I  first  heard  where  she  was  gone, 
but  Monsieur  said  then,  that  she  would  be 
back,  most  likely  to-day,  yet  here  is  the  second 
erening  come,  and  she  is  not  returned  !' 

^  I  renewed  my  endeavours  to  comfort  her, 
and  after  some  time,  she  appeared  a  Uttle  re- 
TiTed,  and  told  me  Mr*  Cowley  was  returned 
to  Pariai,  looking,  poor  young  gentleman !  quite 
melancholy.  He  and  her  master  had  dined  out, 
but  where,  she  could  not  tell,  as  none  of  the 
ladies  had  gone  with  them. 

^  *  Well,  ma'm'selle,'  said  I,  to  terminate  the 
dialogue,  '  try  to  keep  up  your  spirits,  and  if 
you  have  any  better  news  to  bring  me  to-mor- 
row, let  me  see  you  early ;  but  whether  you 
have  or  not,  come  hither,  and  perhaps  I  may 
have  something  good  to  commimicate  to 
you.' 

**  I  said  this  with  a  smile  that  seemed  ex- 
ceedingly to  puzzle  her,  but  which  at  the  same 
time  it  was  evident,  infused  into  her  a  more 
dieerful  feeling.  She  made  her  civil  curt'sy, 
and  retired. 
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"  I  would  have  told  her  more,  had  1  not  been 
afraid  her  countenance  might  betray  her,  if  she 
were  seen  by  Mr.  Wharton  after  she  got  home, 
and  might  lead  to  interrogations  she  would  find 
it  no  easy  matter  to  evade.  The  danger  of 
speaking  out  every  hour  will  diminish,  and  to- 
morrow I  may  with  safety  communicate  what 
to-day  I  thought  it  more  prudent  to  keep 
back. 

"  No,  dearest  Agnes,  I  do  not  think  your 
taste  plebeian ;  I  rather  envy  you  the  happy 
disposition,  that  enables  you  to  accommodate 
yourself  so  well  to  the  great  and  sudden  change 
your  circumstances  have  undergone.  Many 
persons  in  your  place  would  be  wretched; 
many,  though  they  might  try  to  be  philoso- 
phical, would  feel  so  bewildered  and  unsettled^ 
that  they  would  be  incapable  of  all  exertion-^ 
You  have  had  the  resolution,  and  the  good 
sense  to  seek  immediately  for  occupation^—' 
nay,  what  is  more,  to  look  out  for  such  simple 
means  of  amusement  as  are  within  your  reach- 
Pray  send  me  the  name,  and  the  terms  of  yoor 
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toor  old  guitar  player ;  I  mean  those  that  on 
kcoount  of  his  lameness  he  ought  now  to  charge. 
[f  I  can  procure  him  any  scholars,  I  shall  be 
▼ery  glad.  I  fear  it  would  be  vain  to  ask  you 
to  diange  your  intended!  mode  of  paying  him. 
Proud  girl! 
^  Bat,  adieu,  my  most  dear  Agnes.    Till  we 

meet,  we  must   send  each  other  a  few  lines 

every  day.    Heaven  bless  you, 

'*  B.  Glbnfeld." 

Agnes  still  held  this  letter  in  her  hand,  and 
was  lingering  with  fond  affection  over  every 
kind  expression  it  contained,  when  once  more, 
she  heard  the  widow,  Madame  Bernard,  ap- 
pfoach  her  room,  saying  as  she  did  so  to  some 
one  who  seemed  to  be  following  her : 
^  MontesB,  montez,  monsieur,  c'est  ici.*' 
Quick  as  thought,  as  if  impelled  by  an  irre- 
sistible impidse,  the  apprehensive  girl  instinc- 
tively sprang  to  the  door,  bolted,  and  double 
lodked  it,  and  then  stood  leaning  against  the 
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panel  of  the  wainscot,  anxiously  listening  for 
what  was  to  follow. 

Madame  Bernard  gave  her  usual  gentle  tap, 
which  not  being  immediately  attended  to,  she 
repeated,  at  the  same  time  raising  her  voice 
and  saying : 

^^  On  vous  demande,  mademoiselle,  ouyrez 
s'il  vous  plait.'* 

Agnes  remained  immoveable,  confirming  her- 
self more  and  more  in  her  determination  not  to 
speak. 

A  few  words  were  now  uttered  in  a  whisper 
on  the  landing  place,  after  which  the  widow  said 
aloud : 

'^  It  is  a  messenger,  mademoiselle,  from  the 
same  person  who  was  here  just  now  with  the 
letter  I  brought  up  to  you.*' 

Still  she  maintained  an   inflexible  silence, 
and  presently  Madame    Dupuis,  who  was  at 
supper  with  her  husband  and  sons  in  the  op- 
posite room,  came  forth,  and  asked  the  widov 
why  she  was   teazing  mademoiselle  to  adoiit 
any  one  she  did  not  wish  to  receive  ? 


'ra.it  ^kt^xjKciaxxon^. 


did 


^  ]e  iftmaivde   YAeo    pardon   h  h  chhre  de- 

mcRK&e,'^    answered      the     humble    creatore, 

"Wldid  ivot\Lnow  when  I  brought  the  gen- 

tkottii  up,  tViCLt  she  would    object  to  see  him ; 

,  Im  rorc  Vf  1  had,  1  would  not  have  given  her 

tts  trouble  for  the  world." 

Again  there  was  a  little  whispered  parley 
vkhoat,  during  which  Agnes  felt  her  courage 
Kme,  conscious  that  while  the  Dupuis  were 
iftlmdy  she  was  secure  of  protection.  Every 
■omentshe  expected  to  hear  the  intruder  de- 
pot; bat  she  soon  found  she  had  been  too 
■Dgimie.  The  whispering  ceased,  indeed,  and 
fpesred  to  have  produced  very  little  effect, 
niee  Madame  Dupuis,  as  if  to  cut  the  matter 
tkoit,  was  finally  heard  to  say : 

^'  Tout  ce  que  vous  dites,  monsieur  est  peut- 
toe,  bel  et  bon,  mais  ne  servira  k  rien  !  Don- 
KirTDus  la  peine  de  descendre,  et  Madame 
Bernard  vous  &dadrera." 

"  Have  patience  one  moment,  madame,"  at 
iMt  said  a  voice,  which  though  not  quite  so 
dinning  to  Agnes  as  the  one  she  had  an- 

TOU   I.  p 
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ticipated,  was  sufficiently  unwelcome.—"  Let 
me,  from   the  place  where  I  stand,  speak   a 
few  words  to  your  young  lodger,  and  I  am  gone. 
Lucy,"    he   continued  in    English,    "  dearest 
Lucy,  why  have  you  so  inexplicably  renounced 
your  friends?     Why  have   you    sought  con- 
cealment in  this  most  strange  retreat  ?     Am  I 
unhappy  enough   to  have  contributed,  by  my 
return^  to  so  desperate  a  step  ?    What  could 
you  apprehend  from  my  re-appearance  ?     Who 
has  the  power,  who   has  even  the  wish,  to  put 
any  constraint  upon  your  inclinations  ?     Come 
l)ack  to  us,  beloved  Lucy !    The  duration   of 
my  abode  in  Paris  shall  be  regulated  entirely 
by  your  will,  and  not  one  hour  shall  it  be  pro- 
longed beyond  what  you  prescribe.    Admit  me 
only  to  a  brief  conference,  and  consent  to  lis- 
ten to  the  voice  of  an  old  friend  whose  ai|^- 
n:cnts  and  persuasions  may  not  appear  to  yon, 
perhaps  to  be  without  some  weight.*' 

Here  he  paused  as  if  awaiting  her  replyj  but 
finding  she  still  continued  silent : 

"  You  are  too  impracticable,  Lucy/*  cried 
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he  reproachfully.     "  This  disdainful  silence  is 
unkind,    and  unmerited  ! — I  come  not  as  the 
agent   of  another ;  neither  has  it  been  by  any 
ddiberate    pursuit  that    I  have   traced    you. 
Chance  alone  conducted  me  hither.      I   had 
occauon  to  visit  this  neighbourhood  in  search 
of  a   poor    Englishman   who  once    lived  in 
my  service  a  few  months,  and  sent  me  this 
morning  a  most  deplorable  account  of  sickness 
and  want.    At  the  moment  I  was  leaving  his 
miserable  lodging,  I  saw  Lord  Glenfeld,  much 
muffled  up,  alight  from  a   hackney  coach,  and 
walk  hastily  down  the  street  till  he  reached 
this  house.     It  was  not  to  be  supposed  that  any 
common  motive  could  have  brought  him  to 
such  a  spot ;    and  having  learnt  in  the  course 
of  the  day  that  the  report  of  your  being  with 
Madame  Monbar  was  unfounded,  and  knowing 
also,    your     intimacy    with     Lady   Glenfeld, 
the  truth  instantly  flashed  upon  me.     I  waited 
till  he  returned  to  his  fiacre,  and  then  gained 
admission  myself.    The  woman  who  admitted 
me,  acknowledged  that  such  a  young  person  as 

p2 
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I  described^  had  very  lately  come  to  reside 
here.  You  must  be  convinced^  therefore,  Lucy, 
that  I  cannot  doubt  there  is  only  this  door 
between  us,  however  you  may  chose  to  wound 
and  mortify  me  by  refusing  to  open  it !" 

Agnes  was,  at  intervals,  almost  worked  upon 
during  this  long  speech,  to  yield  to  his  en- 
treaties ;  but  she  considered  in  the  first  place, 
that  circumstanced  as  she  was,  the  doing  so 
might  not  be  thought  wholly  exempt  from 
impropriety;  —  and  she  reflected  next,  that 
some  little  security  from  Mr.  Wharton's  ma- 
chinations might  be  gained  by  compelling 
Harry  to  go  away  without  having  acquired  any 
occular  demonstration  of  her  being  the  person 
he  sought. 

These  reasons  induced  her  steadily  to  persist 
in  continuing  mute.  His  arguments,  his  re- 
monstrances, his  intercessions  were  all  equally 
vain.  He  kept  his  temper,  however,  as  ftris 
speech  was  concerned,  though  it  grew  evident 
to  Madame  Dupuis  that  his  internal  vezatiim 
was  becoming  extreme.      Her  husband^  and 
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her  elder  bo  js  had  now  also  assembled  round 
the  pertinacious  stranger,  whose  expression  of 
countenance,  increasing  every  moment  in  ex- 
asperation, induced  them — as  well  as  the  sin- 
gularity of  his  choosing  to  soliloquize  so  long 
at  a  door  obstinately  closed  against  him — ^to 
suspect  that  he  was  either  mad  or  intoxicated. 
The  husband,  therefore^  at  last,  thought  it  best 
to  interfere,  and  plainly,  yet  in  civil  terms, 
told  him,  that  as  it  was  getting  very  late,  it 
might  be  more  adviseable  Monsieur  should  go 
home.      Rage,  long  suppressed,  darted   from 
Hany's  eyes ; — he  saw  mockery  in  those  of  the 
lads  who  encircled  him,  and  overwhelmed  with 
confusion   and   disappointment,  rushed  vehe- 
mently  down   stairs,  and  out   of  the  house. 
Madame  Dupiiis  instantly  despatched  one  of 
the  young  men  to  fisisten  the  street  door,  whilst 
her  husband  and  the  others  returned  to  their 
own  room. 

Agnes,  in  the  joy  of  her  heart  was  congra- 
tulating herself  on  the  happy  termination  of 
this  singular  scene,  when   Madame    Dupuis, 
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accompained  by  the  widow^  modestly  peti- 
tioned for  leave  to  enter.  They  were  imme- 
diately admitted,  and  the  sincerest  acknow- 
ledgements were  poured  upon  the  former  for 
the  friendly  part  she  had  acted.  Poor 
Madame  Bernard  was  frightened  at  what 
she  imagined  might  be  the  consequence 
of  her  imprudent  officiousness :  but  Agnes 
kindly  re-assured  her,  merely  entreating  that 
she  would  hereafter  be  more  cautious,  and 
never  bring  any  one  up  without  her  express 
permission.  This  was  solemnly  promised,  and 
the  humble  dame,  much  comforted,  bade  her 
good  night,  and  went  away.  Madame  Dupuis 
prepared  to  follow,  but  lingered  one  moment  to 
say: 

^'  It  was  not  for  the  sake  of  being  thanked, 
dear  mademoiselle,  I  asked  to  come  in^  but 
simply  to  tell  you,  that  if  you  have  any  reason 
to  fear  the  person  who  is  just  gone  may  re* 
peat  his  visits,  I  will  detain  my  eldest  son  at 
home  for  a  few  days,  and  set  him  to  be  your 
guard.     He  works  with  a  very  good-natnred 
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master  who  is  our  distant  relation^  and  who, 
I  am  sure,  will  not  refuse  me  this  Uttle  fa- 
vour.'' 

'^  Thanks,  thanks*— a  thousand  thanks,  my 
worthy  Madame  Dupuis !''  answered  Agnes, 
deeply  touched  hy  this  provident  kindness. 
^I  would  accept  your  offer  with  as  much 
fiankness  as  it  is  made,  were  there  the  least 
occasion  for  it.  But  the  result  of  this  attempt 
convinces  me  that  I  have,  in  fiict,  nothing  to 
apprehend.  No  force  can  be  employed  against 
me,  and  no  legal  authority  can  be  pretended ; 
neither  can  any  harm  overtake  me  in  an  honest 
house  like  this ;  and  besides,  with  a  good  lock 
and  key,"  added  she,  smiling,  ^^  nothing  can 
come  upon  me  by  surprise,  for  henceforward, 
I  shall,  when  alone,  invariably  fasten  my 
door." 

Madame  Dupids  commended  the  precau- 
tion, and  hoping  what  had  occured  would  not 
prevent  mademoiselle  from  having  a  good 
night,  she  took  leave,  and  went  back  to  her 
family. 
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It  was  clear  to  Agnes  from  all  that  Harry 
had  said^  that  he  was  still  completely  ignorant 
of  the  real  state  of  her  affairs.    She  was  glad 
to  find  that  one,  for  whom  she  continued  to  feel 
considerable  regard,  remained  still  miinitiated 
in  Mr.  Wharton's  dark  secrets.     Faults  he  had, 
which  Agnes  was  any  thing  but  blind  to ;  but 
she  had  never  believed  hun  to  be  deficient  in 
sentiments  of  probity — and  was  now  well  sa- 
tisfied to  find  her  opinion  confirmed. 
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CHAPTER  I. 


I  do  partly  thinly 
A  due  sincerity  gOTemed  his  deeds. 
Till  he  did  look  on  me. 

Measure  for  Measure, 

The  succeeding  morning,  whilst  Agnes  was 
diligently  employed  at  her  drawing-table,  she 
heard,  with  a  mixture  of  pleasure  and  surprise^ 
not  wholly  unalloyed  by  apprehension,  the 
well  known  voice  of  Adrienne,  disputing  on 
the  landing  place  with  Madame  Dupuis,  and 
half  gaily,  and  half  angrily,  asserting  her  right 
to  see  mademoiselle  without  delay. 

VOL.    II.  B 
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"  It  does  not  depend  upon  me,  Adrienne,'* 
said  the  good  landlady,  '^  to  procure  you  ad- 
mission. She  keeps  her  door  locked,  and  will 
not  open  it  to  any  one  she  does  not  know.*' 

^^Et  elle  ne  me  connaitrait  pas,  moif  par 
example  ?"  cried  the  impatient  Abigail.  "  Allez, 
ma  ch^re,  vous  ne  savez  ce  que  vous  dites.  Je 
vais  frapper  k  sa  porte,  et  vous  verrez  si  elle  me 
connait !" 

Agnes  at  that  moment  stepped  forth,  but 
whilst  kindly  holding  out  one  hand  to  her 
overjoyed  attendant,  she  placed  the  fore-finger 
of  the  other  upon  her  lips  to  enjoin  circum- 
spection. Madame  Dupuis,  on  observing  this 
signal,  immediately  retired,  and  Agnes  intro- 
duced Adrienne  into  her  humble  apart* 
ment. 

Her  first  inquiry  was,  how  Lady  Glenfeld, 
who  alone  knew  the  place  of  her  concealment, 
had  been  induced  to  permit  this  incautious 
visit  in  the  very  face  of  day  ? 

^^  Read  that,  dear  mademoiselle,''  answered 
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Adrienne^  presenting  to  hev  a  letter.  '^  But^ 
mon  Dieu"  added  she,  gazing  round  her,  '^who 
would  ever  have  supposed  it  was  for  your  own 
habitation  you  made  me  hire  this  poor,  shabby 
bit  of  a  room  !  What  a  place  for  you  to  Uve 
inr 

"  A  very  good  place,  *'  cried  Agnes  cheer- 
fully. "  I  never  slept  better,  nor  was  more 
easy  in  mind  any  where  ;  I  won't  have  it 
abused." 

She  then  opened  the  letter,  within  which  a 
second  was  inclosed,  directed  to  Lord  Glenfeld, 
on  the  outside  of  which  Bertha  had  written ; 
"  Read  this  first.'* —  She  hastily  ran  her  eye 
over  it,  and  saw  that  it  was  signed  Robt.  Whar- 
ton. It  was  dated  from  his  own  house  on  the 
preceding  evening,  and  ran  thus : 

"  My  Lord, 

^^  I  have  forbom  soliciting  any  personal 
communication  with  your  Lordship,  from 
being  well  assured  that  to  neither  parly  it 
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would  have  been  desirable.  Do  me  the  favour 
however^  to  peruse  this  document  with  patience 
and  impartiality.  You  will  find  in  it  no  en- 
deavour to  vindicate  the  past,  or  to  defy  its 
consequences;  nor  any  effort  attempted^  by 
degrading  solicitations,  to  awaken  commisera- 
tion for  what  is  to  come.  I  do  myself  justice, 
and  hesitate  not  to  acknowledge,  that  what- 
ever ills  await  me,  I  must  submit  to  bear^  as 
the  deserved  penalty  my  conduct  has  in- 
curred. 

'^  But  let  me  hasten,  my  Lord,  to  explain 
the  cause  of  this  address. 

^^  I  find  on  inspecting  her  apartment,  that 
the  young  person  lately  domesticated  in  my 
family,  has  absconded  without  furnishing  her? 
self  with  any  means  of  subsistence ;  jewels, 
clothes,  money — she  has  left  every  thing  be- 
hind her.  Such  a  circumstance  has  naturally 
led  me  to  the  conclusion,  that  in  this  business 
she  must  have  secured  some  powerful  and 
willing  assistant.       I  have  inquired  who  the 
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persons  are  she  has  associated  with  of  late  on 
the  most  intimate  terms,  and  I  am  told  Lady 
Glenfeld  stands  foremost  on  the  list.     Can  I 
then  doubt  who  the  friend  is  tliat  protects  her  ? 
Or  hesitate  to  believe  that  the   fugitive  has 
acquainted  her    with    the  particulars  of  her 
story,  and  given  permission  to  extend  its  re* 
velation  to  your  Lordship  ?     If  I  am  mistaken, 
my  present  application  must  appear  to  you, 
my  Lord,  most  extraordinary,  and  most  unin-^ 
telligible;    and  cannot  but  have  the  effect  of 
awakening  conjectures  and  suspicions  concern- 
ing me,  which  for  a  short  time,  might  still  have 
remained  dormant.     But  I  am  willing  to  abide 
the  hazard.    The  difference  between  giving  an 
immediate  or  somewhat  more  remote  clue  to 
detection^  is  not  of  suj£cient  importance    to 
merit  attention ;   and    two  inducements    urge 
me   to   venture   on   the  step   I   am    taking, 
both  of  which    are    of    a   nature    less   per- 
sonal,   and  less   interested    than   have  been 
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for  many  years  the  usual  motives  of  my  ac- 
tions. 

"  I  begin  by  that,  which,  to  you,  my  Lord, 
will  appear  most  material. 

"  Mr.  Walsingham,  for  whom  I  know  you 
entertain  a  warm  regard,  has  always  been  con- 
sidered as  the  indisputable  heir  of  my  late  wife 
in  failure  of  the  daughter  she  had  by  her  first 
marriage.    That  daughter,  your  Lordship  need 
not  be  told,  was  committed  on  her  mother's 
decease,  to    my  guardianship.        She  was  a 
beautiful  and  a  promising  child;  and  till  her 
tenth  year,  never  gave  me,  either  personally 
or  mentally,  the  slightest  cause  for  inquietude. 
At  that  age,  she  fell  into  bad  health.      AU  that 
the    most  skilful  medical    advice, — the  most 
assiduous  and  unremitting  attention  could  do 
to  restore   her,    was  had  recourse  to  in  vain* 
I  saw  her  gradually  declining,  and  foreboded  the 
inevitably-fatal  termination  of  her  short  career^ 
I  loved  her,  my  Lord ;  but  let  me  own,  that 
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was  not  ihe  sole  reason  of  the  anguish  her 
perilous  state  occasioned  me.  Deeply  involved 
in  debt,  without  profession,  and  seeing  before 
me  no  prospect  of  future  amelioration  of  cir- 
cumstances, my  whole  fate  seemed  involved 
in  that  of  the  young  creature  whose  life,  at 
every  breath,  was  threatened  with  extinction. 
My  acceptance  in  society,  in  fact  my  very 
existence  in  the  station  of  a  gentleman,  de- 
pended upon  the  permanency  of  the  advan- 
tages I  derived  from  the  large  allowance  ap- 
pointed for  her  maintainance  and  education. 
Shewa8,at  length,  sent  abroad  by  her  physicians, 
and  died  at  Calais^  where  she  was  privately 
buried  as  the  child  of  the  woman  who  had 
Uved  with  her  as  her  Nurse,  and  had  been 
gained  over  by  me  to  consent  to  the  imposi- 
tion. You  will  turn  with  abhorrence  from 
this  part  of  my  story:  but  think  you,  my 
Lord,  I  recount  it  with  no  struggle  ?  Think 
you  my  feelings,  at  this  moment,  are  in  an 
enviable  state  ?     No — ^veteran  as  I  am  in  evil, 
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this  cool  recapitulation  of  former  deeds^  is  a 
mental  torture  I  would  not  willingly  condemn 
my  worst  enemy  to  endure.  But  what  to  you 
can  be  these  feelings  and  reflections?  It  is 
fit  I  should  spare  you  their  description^  and 
proceed  as  briefly  and  as  calmly  as  I  can  with 
my  tale. 

^^  Daring  several  months  prior  to  the  depar- 
ture for  the  continent  of  my  despaired-of  ward, 
Mrs.  Marchmont  and  I  resided  with  her  at 
Cheltenham.  One  evening,  in  the  course  of 
that  melancholy  period,  I  had  sauntered, 
scarcely  knowing  whither  I  went,  in  the  direction 
of  the  play-house.  A  little  girl  I  overtook  on 
the  way,  caught  my  attention ;  her  age,  height, 
figure  and  complexion,  were  so  similar  to  those 
of  poor  Lucy  in  her  day  of  health,  that  had 
she  been  in  a  higher  condition,  and  better 
dressed,  few  persons  who  had  not  intimately 
and  daily  associated  with  the  young  heiress, 
could  have  perceived  any  di£feresce.  This  child 
was  in  company  with  a  man  and  woman,  who 
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appeared  to  be  what  they  proved^  petty  shop- 
keepers in  the  country.  With  no  fixed  plan^ 
but  indescribably  struck,  I  followed  them  into 
the  theatre,  and  placed  myself  in  the  same 
humble  part  of  the  house  immediately  behind 
them.  I  found  from  their  conversation,  that 
they  were  strangers  at  Cheltenham,  that  the 
little  girl  was  not  their  own,  but  Uved  with 
them,  and  that,  perhaps  on  the  morrow,  they 
would  be  returning  to  their  village.  Many, 
many  wishes,  but  which  all  seemed  chimerical, 
darted  across  my  mind  as  I  listened  to  them, 
and  the  longer  and  the  more  I  looked  at  the 
child,  the  more  convinced  1  became  that  had 
I  the  power  of  making  her  pass  for  my  ward, 
no  eye  on  a  cursory  view,  would  detect  the  fal- 
lacy. Under  this  impression,  I  followed  them 
when  they  left  the  theatre,  but  merely  with  the 
view  of  ascertaining  where  they  would  go.  An 
evil  genius  at  that  moment  interposed,  and 
threw  in  my  way  such  facilities  towards  the  ac- 
complishment of  my  incipient  design,  that  I 

b3 
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had  not  firmness  to  resist  the  temptation. 
Aided  by  the  darkness  of  the  night,  the  rolling 
of  the  carriages,  and  the  bewildered  faculties  of 
the  ill-guarded  child,  (left  to  find  her  way  how 
she  could  in  the  rear  of  her  companions),  I  was 
enabled  to  effect  her  noiseless  though  forcible 
seizure,  without  attracting  the  attention  of  a 
single  human  being.  1  bore  her  off  safely  to 
the  hotel  in  which  we  resided,  and  a  fortunate 
opportunity  offered  itself  that  very  night  of 
getting  her  removed  to  London,  under  the  care 
of  Mrs.  Marchmont's  milliner.  In  that  person's 
family  she  remained,  till  I  gave  directions  for 
having  her  conveyed  to  France.  The  moment 
I  saw  was  fast  approaching,  when  poor  Lucy 
at  leasfc  could  be  no  sufferer  by  the  substitution 
of  another  into  her  rights.  Three  days  only, 
after  landing  at  Calais,  she  expired ;  and  in- 
consistent with  other  parts  of  my  conduct  as  it 
may  appear,  I  can  most  truly  aver,  that  never 
parent  felt  deeper  distress  than  I  did,  on  the 
loss  of  that  beloved  child.  She  was  surrounded 
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to  the  last  with  every  comfort  and  accommoda-* 
tion  that  ootdd  alleviate  her  sufferings;  but 
when  finally  gone,  it  became  time  to  exert  my- 
self for  the  secure  execution  of  my  project.  I 
had  brought  no  servants  with  me  from  England 
except  a  foreign  courier ;  a  young  Swiss  wait- 
ing-maid, who  only  joined  us  the  day  we  sailed, 
and  the  nurse,  who  in  the  eyes  of  the  foreign- 
ers now  around  lis,  was  to  personate  the  mother 
of  the  deceased.  After  the  funeral,  it  had  been 
my  intention  immediately  to  proceed  to  Paris 
with  my  sister,  and  our  new  charge,  the  young 
Agnes,  under  the  name  of  Lucy  de  Vere.  But 
a  violent  and  alarming  illness  attacked  her,  and 
discovering  that  her  terror-struck  imagination 
dwelt,  during  the  ravings  of  fever,  upon  the 
compulsion  I  had  used  in  separating  her  from 
her  friends,  I  thought  it  best  to  depart  alone, 
and  leave  to  time  and  returning  health  the  task 
of  enabling  her  to  bear  my  presence. 

"  You  are  aware,  my  Lord,  in  what  manner 
she  has  been  educated,   and  what  mode  of 
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treatment  has  been  adopted  towards  her.  On 
those  two  points^  I  have  nothuig  to  reproach  myself 
with.  That  she  has  never  loved  me,  has  always 
been  manifest ;  but  it  cannot  be  said,  that  sub- 
sequent to  her  first  rough  detention,  my  con- 
duct has,  at  any  time  merited  her  hatred.  The 
feeling  she  frequently  excited  in  me,  (strange  to 
tell !)  was  a  sort  of  cowering  embarrassment, 
I  was  always  unable  entirely  to  overcome.  I 
could  have  loved,  but  I  feared  her,  and  if  she 
was  my  bond-maid  she  was,  at  the  same  time 
my  scourge.  No  interchange  of  sentiments 
could  subsist  between  us,  and  it  ended  in  my 
regarding  her  as  a  necessary,  but  dangerous  in-  , 
strument,  by  means  of  which,  even  without  her 
participation,  I  was  to  effect  the  purposes  I 
had  in  view.  May  she  be  happy,  as  I  know  she 
is  deserving ! 

*'  What  remains  to  be  said,  is  little. 

*^  The  rough  copy  of  a  note,  signed  Lucy  de 
Vere,  which  was  afterwards  transcribed  by  the 
affectionate  writer,  and  addressed  to  me,  then 
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absent  on  a  short  tour  to  Holland  and  the 
Netherlands,  fell  into  the  hands  of  Agnes,  and 
led  to  the  momentous  step  she  has  taken.  I  had 
as  I  believed,  though  not  without  some  regret, 
destroyed  every  vestige  of  her  existence  that  re- 
mained. Mrs.  Marchmont  it  appears,  was  less 
prudent,  and  a  scheme  which  had  been  suc- 
cessful for  nearly  seven  years,  was  defeated  in 
a  moment. 

"  You  will  of  course,  my  Lord,  apprise  Mr. 
Walsingham  of  a  disclosure  which,  I  trust,  will 
put  him  in  immediate  uncontested  possession 
of  the  property,  from  which  he  has  so  long  been 
withheld.  On  a  recent  occasion,  the  part  he 
acted  in  behalf  of  one  of  the  few  beings  I  still 
take  an  interest  in,  gives  him  a  claim  upon  my 
gratitude,  which  I  should  rejoice  to  be  in  cir- 
cumstances to  repay  by  more  than  words ;  but 
that  is  impossible,  since  the  sums  for  which  I 
am  in  arrears  to  him,  I  could  no  more  replace 
than  I  could  take  upon  myself  the  government 
of  the  universe.    In  penury  and  exile  I  must 
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wear  out  the  remainder  of  my  existence  in  ano* 
ther  hemisphere;  and  when  this  letter  reaches 
you^  my  Lord  my  pilgrimage  wiU  already  have 
begun. 

^^  Perhaps  Lady  Glenfeld  and  her  family  may 
be  induced  to  extend  a  supporting  hand  to  my 
unhappy  sister.  She  has  been^  I  allow^  no 
stranger  to  my  proceedings ;  it  is  but  justice, 
however,  to  add,  that  she  never  approved,  and 
combatted  them  oflen.  I  forsake  her  with  con- 
cern, though  aware,  that  with  her  habits,  and 
her  helplessness  of  character,  such  an  enter- 
prize  as  I  am  about  to  undertake,  would  appear 
worse  almost  than  death  itself.  In  retirement 
and  humble  mediocrity,  she  may  yet  contrive 
to  subsist. 

'^  And  now  my  Lord,  for  the  last,  as  thi^  has 
been  the  first  time  of  my  addressing  you,  allow 
me  to  subscribe  myself  with  great  respect,  your 
Lordship's  most  obedient  humble  servant, 

"  ROBBBT   WhABTON." 

Agnes^  hand,  with  the  letter  it  held,  dropt 
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upon  her  lap  as  she  came  to  its  conclusion^  and 
she  unconsdously  heaved  a  deep  sigh.  A  mix- 
ture of  emotions  assailed  her,  amongst  which, 
sorrow  for  the  writer  was  the  most  predominant. 
There  were  passages  also  in  what  she  had  been 
reading,  that  filled  her  with  shame  and  self-re- 
proach ;  she  was  shocked  to  find  how  cruelly 
she  had  wronged  him  by  her  injurious  suspi- 
cions respecting  the  death  of  Lucy.  The  affec- 
tion with  which  he  spoke  of  her,  bore  all  the 
appearance  of  sincerity,  and  forever  put  an  end 
to  the  most  distant  idea  of  foul  dealing.  Where 
she  was  mentioned  herself,  it  was  done  with  so 
much  temper,  that  considering  the  catastrophe 
she  had  brought  upon  him,  his  moderation  and 
placability  surprised  and  touched  her.  She  had 
hated  him,  no  doubt ;  but  less  at  the  moment 
when  by  her  flight,  she  effected  his  ruin,  than 
at  most  other  periods  of  her  life ;  the  knowledge 
of  what  he  would  suffer,  had  then  mollified  her 
aversion,  and  it  had  been  with  true  regret  she 
came  to  the  conclusion,  that  his  prosperity  and 
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her  sense  of  right  could  never  be  made  compa- 
tible. 

The  letter  in  which  Mr.  Wharton's  had  been 
inclosed^  still  remained  to  be  read.  Agnes  now 
turned  to  it : 

^^  Tou  are  feeling,  I  am  convinced,  dearest 
Agnes/'  said  Lady  Glenfeld,  ^^  exactly  as  we 
are  on  the  subject  of  poor  Wharton ;  we  blame 
(who  can  do  otherwise  ?)  but  we  also  compas- 
sionate him.  He  was  meant,  I  cannot  help 
thinking,  for  better  things.  The  style  of  his 
letter,  though  perfectly  well-bred,  manifests  a 
certaia  degree  of  pride  somewhat  extraordinary 
in  his  present  circumstances ;  but  it  seems  to 
me  a  pride  more  nearly  akin  to  manliness,  and 
far  more  becoming,  than  a  parade  of  abasement, 
the  sincerity  of  which  might  so  easily  be  called 
in  question.  He  is  not  addressing  Lord  Glenfeld 
as  a  father  confessor,  from  whom  he  is  suppcat- 
ing  absolution  after  the  avowal  of  his  sins ;  but 
he  is  writing  a  plain,  unvarnished  statement  of 
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&cts  (deluding,  no  doubt)  but  demanding 
from  us  neither  censure  nor  applause^  and  evi- 
dently with  no  other  aim  than  to  give  us  useful 
information. 

**  It  is  provoking  that  Walsinghara,  who  is 
so  deeply  interested  in  the  result  of  this  affair^ 
Aould  have  lefl  P&ris  yesterday  at  an  hour's 
notice,  without  informing  the  people  with  whom 
he  lodged  whither  he  was  going.  However,  a 
brief  delay  wiU  throw  no  serious  obstacle  in  the 
way  of  his  ultimate  success ;  and  the  noble 
resignation  of  my  Agnes  will  not  have  been 
made  in  vain. 

^  Adrienne  wiU  be  your  best  informant  as  to 
what  passed  this  morning  at  my  aunt's.  She 
brought  us  Mr.  Wharton's  letter,  and  after 
reading  it,  I  naturally  told  her  where  she  might 
find  you,  and  made  her  its  bearer.  There  can 
now,  my  dearest,  be  no  danger  in  shewing  your- 
self, and  therefore  Lord  Glenfeld  unites  with 
me  most  urgently  in  entreating  you  to  come  to 
us  immediately.  Tour  apartment  is  fixed  upon. 
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and  already  prepared  for  your  reception,  and 

we  only  defer  sending  the  carriage,  till  we  know 

at  what  hour  you  would  like  to  have  it. 

*'  Adieu,  then  my  own  Agnes,  till  we  meet. 

Yours  ever, 

*^  Bertha  Glenfeld.'' 

On  being  interrogated,  Adrienne  readily 
communicated  ^  the  information  for  which 
Agnes  had  been  referred  to  her. 

Monsieur  Wharton,  she  said,  had  scarcely 
been  at  home  two  hours  together  from  the  mo- 
ment mademoiselle  left  his  house;  however, 
the  first  night  he  slept  in  his  own  bed ;  but  the 
second  he  went  out  at  nearly  midnight,  and  had 
never  returned !  Larue  sat  up  for  him,  and  at 
break  of  day,  still  momentarily  expecting  him, 
entered  his  apartment  to  prepare  everything 
for  his  arrival.  He  soon  discovered,  and  was 
awakened  to  suspicion  by  the  circumstance, 
that  whatever  valuables  monsieur  possessed, 
of  a  portable  nature,  had  disappeared.  On  the 
dressing-table  lay  two  letters  sealed  and  direct- 
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Ij  one  to  Lord  Glenfeld,  and  the  other  to  Mrs. 

[archmont.    These,  Larue  gave  to  that  lady's 

laid.     She  carried  them  up  without  delay  to 

er  mistress's  room,  who  no  sooner  read  the 

ines  addressed  to  herself,  than  losing  sight  of 

iH  prodenoe,  she  gave  yent  to  screams,  sobs, 

nd  exclamations  that  soon  made  known  to  the 

lAole  house  the  purport  of  what  her  brother 

Vid  written,  and  put  all  the  servants  in  the 

fitoWkhment  on  the  alert  respecting  the  arrears 

rfngei  dae  to  them.   Many  also  were  imeasy 

Ci  aoooimt  of  yarious  sums  owing  to  trades- 

pm  who  were  their  friends ;   in  short,  a  re- 

ftttfol,  well-r^;ulated  set  of  dependents  were 

■ddenly  oonyerted  into  mistrustful,    discon- 

iBited,  and  almost  clamerous  mutineers. 

Mrs.  Le  Strange  and  her  daughters  were 
speedily  made  acquainted  by  their  own  personal 
ittendants  with  the  confusion  that  reigned 
AooQ^ut  the  household.  The  former  hastily 
lepured  to  Mrs.  Marchmont  to  know  what  such 
extnordinary  disturbance  meant.  All  she  could 
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dearly  gather  from  her  was,  that  her  brother 
had  entirely  deserted  her ;  that  he  had  invented 
the  story  of  Miss  de  Vere's  visit  to  Neuilly, 
and  that,  that  young  Lady  was  gone,  like  him- 
self, no  one  knew  whither.  She  further  declar- 
ed, that  she  was  left  with  scarcely  ten  pounds 
in  the  house,  and  bills  innumerable  to  pay,  and 
ended  by  asserting,  that  she  saw  herself  con- 
demned to  live  and  die  a  pauper ! 

Shocked  and  astonished,  Mrs.  Le  Strange 
instantly  struck  off  a  few  lines  to  Lady  61en- 
feld,  and  despatched  them  by  Adrienne  in  ad- 
dition to  the  letter  Mr.  Wharton  had  left  for 
her  son-in-law. 

Thus  far  only  was  Adrienne  able  to  relate 
the  occurrences  of  the  morning;  what  remained 
to  be  told  was  recounted  to  Agnes,  at  a  later 
period,  by  Lady  Glenfeld  herself. 

The  siunmons  from  her  mother  was  speedily 
obeyed,  and  the  disorder  still  prevailing 
amongst  the  domestics  was  so  obvious  as  she 
entered,  that  she  scarcely  thought  the  females  of 
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ler  fiiinily  in  safety  amongst  so  enraged  a  crew. 
Ifn.  lie  Strange  met  her  with  anger  and  dis- 
gust painted  on  her  brow : 

**  Bertha,''  cried  she,  ^^we  are  aH  the  dapes 
€f  a  consummate  swindler,  and  a  well-trained 
!  Mrs.  Marchmont  whose  feeble  intellects 
qpte  to  have  abandoned  her,  has  suffered 
to  see  her  brother's  letter.    It  plainly  re- 
fai  to  the  irreparable  failure  of  their  long-sue- 
mAI  imposition ;  bids  her  prepare  for  a  eom- 
fkte&eoTery,  and  recommends  to  her  (for  her 
ovn  nke)  sincerity  of  dealing  with  those  who 
wk  bsLie  a  right  to  interrogate  her.  He  further 
UIs  her,  that  Agnes  Danvers,  discarding  for 
IW  the  assumed  name  she  has  borne,  will  ap- 
peir  no  more  in  the  character  of  Imcy  de  Vere. 
Aad  adding  a  few  faintly-expressed  professions 
of  brotherly  affection,  concludes  by  informing 
her,  that  he  is  about  to  depart  from  Europe 
liefer  to  re-visit  it  again.    **  Wretched  man !" 
continued  Mrs«  Le  Strange,  ^^  what  a  system 
of  firaud  and  viUany  do  these  few  lines  lay 
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open  !  I  have  not  patience  to  reflect  upon  it ! 
nor  capacity  to  understand  how  it  can  all  have 
been  effected.  Where  is  the  real  Lucy,  if  the 
creature  who  passed  for  her  is  an  im- 
poster  ?'* 

"  My  dear  mother,"  interrupted  Bertha,  too 
n^uch  pained  by  such  language  to  let  it  proceed, 
^^  this  is  not  the  moment  to  enter  upon  a  full  ex- 
planation ;  but  I  solemnly  protest  to  you,  that 
I  can  on  my  own  knowledge,  completely  justify 
the  dear  girl  you  so  hastily  accuse  !  You  did 
not,  however,  send  for  me  to  hear  her  vindica- 
tion. Let  me  know,  dear  mamma,  what  would 
you  wish  me  to  do.*' 

**  I  wish  you,'^  answered  the  mother,  gra- 
dually softenhig ; ,"  I  wish  you,  my  dear,  whilst 
the  house  is  in  such  confusion,  to  take  charge 
of  Louisa  and  Caroline.  I  shall  stay  with 
poor,  weak  Mary  till  some  arrangement  can  be 
made  for  her.  She  may,  perhaps,  be  induced 
to  return  with  young  Cowley  to  England.  He 
is  just  come  in^  and  is  gone  up  to  her  room. 
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As  we  passed  each  other  on  the  stairs,  I  sug- 
gested to  him  the  propriety  of  recommending 
to  her  this  plan,  and  begged  him  to  let  me 
know  her  determination.  Should  she  agree  to 
it,  they  might  depart  as  soon  as  their  passports 
could  be  made  out ;  and  during  the  interval, 
my  maid  and  hers  would  have  leisure  to  pack 
up* 

Lady  Glenfeld  most  readily  and  kindly  con- 
sented to  take  her  sisters  home  with  her ;  and 
on  alighting,  hastened  to  her  husband  to  tell 
him  what  she  had  ventured  to  do,  and  to  in- 
form him  of  the  state  of  insmrrection  in  which 
she  had  found  the  chief  part  of  her  aunt's 
household.  On  hearing  this  account.  Lord 
Glenfeld  immediately  said : 

''  I  will  go  and  see  what  can  be  done  to  pa- 
cify them.  Poor  people !  they  have  some  ex- 
cuse for  their  murmurs.  Probably,  they  have 
not  been  more  provident  than  their  master  in 
laying  by  for  what  is  called  '  a  rainy  day,'  and 
the  wages  they  are  so  clamorous  for,  may  be 
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all  they  have  now  to  depend  upon.  Besides,  if 
no  measures  are  taken  to  content  them,  they 
may  join  in  a  body  to  prevent  Mrs.  March- 
mont's  departure." 

Nothing  could  be  better  timed  than  his  ap- 
pearance, and  unexpected  interposition  amongst 
the  insurgents.  His  high  character  gained  him 
respect  wherever  he  was  known,  and  his  pre- 
sent generosity  silenced  all  complaints,  and  re- 
stored every  thing  to  order.  He  afterwards  de- 
sired to  see  young  Cowley,  with  whom  he  held  a 
conference  of  some  length.  It  was  obvious  that 
hitherto  Harry  had  neither  known  nor  suspect- 
ed the  nature  of  those  transactions  Mr  Whar- 
ton had  for  so  many  years  been  engaged  in. 
Personal  regard  for  him  still  survived  in  the 
young  man's  bosom ;  but  of  the  dishonourable 
portion  of  his  conduct  he  seemed  to  shrink  from 
speaking,  as  if  struck  by  it  with  a  sense  of 
shame  to  which  he  was  loath  to  give  utterance. 
One  of  the  most  peculiar  characteristics  of  Mr. 
Wharton,  was  the  uniform  propriety  of  con- 
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versation  and  manners  he  had  maintained  in 
the  presence  of  his  young  associates^  blinding 
them  thereby  to  his  own  want  of  principle, 
and  scrupidonsly  abstaining  from  seeking  to 
weaken  theirs.  Never  had  either  Agnes  or 
Harry  heard  him  utter  an  immoral  sentiment, 
so  that  of  him  it  might  most  justly  be  said, 
according  to  Lord  Olenfeld,  that  if  indivi- 
dually, somewhat  too  subservient  to  the  devil, 
he  at  least  had  the  merit  of  not  seeldng  to  gain 
for  him  any  other  proselytes :  "  A  rare  case  !" 
added  his  Lordship ;  ^^  for  bad  men^  generally 
speaking,  seem  to  have  nothing  more  at  heart, 
than  to  go  to  the  infernal  regions  with  the 
largest  possible  number  of  recruits  raised  firom 
amongst  their  particular  friends.'* 

The  result  of  the  Earl's  conversation  with 
Harry,  was  a  cordial  assurance  of  his  readi- 
ness to  serve  him  if  ever  the  occasion  should 
present  itself;  and  a  request,  that  on  his  (Lord 
Glenfeld's)  return  to  London,  Mr.  Cowley 
would  call  upon  him. 

VOIi.  II.  c 
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CHAPTER   11. 

With  her  do  earthly  thing  is  erer  right ; 
T*  expect  to  alter  to  her  taste  were  vain. 
For  who  coold  mend  so  fast  as  she  complain  ? 

DoD8LBY*8  Collection. 

In  her  reply  to  Lady  Glenfeld's  affectionate 
invitation,  Agnes  after  dwelling  at  considerable 
length  upon  what  related  to  Mr.  Wharton,  pro- 
ceeded to  speak  of  herself : 


'^  Ask  me  not,  kindest  of  friends,  td  remove 
to  your  house.  I  am  not  in  a  state  of  mind, 
(whilst  still  held  in  suspense  as  to  the  success 
of  my  application  to  Mr.  Danvers),  that  fits 
me  either  for  general  society,  or  for  a  large 
family  circle.     Tou  will  perhaps  say,  that  I 
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may  live  under  your  roof  in  retirement,  and 
see  only  yourself  and  Lord  Olenfeld.  True, 
but  to  my  pride,  or  my  delicacy,  or  perhaps  a 
mixture  of  both,  this  plan  is  repugnant.  It 
would  look  as  if  I  were  ashamed  of  shewing 
myself;  ashamed  of  the  reverse  in  my  circum- 
stances, ashamed  of  my  new,  and  honest  name, 
ashamed  of  the  humble  rank  to  which  I  now 
belong — ^none  of  these  things,  you  will  do  me 
the  justice  to  believe  are  true;  yet  to  prove 
this  to  others,  I  must  force  myself  into  com- 
pany, and  undergo  a  species  of  scrutiny  result- 
ing firom  the  singularity  of  my  story,  that,  to 
say  the  least  of  it,  would  be  far  from  agreeable. 
Whoever  experiences  any  extraordinary  change, 
whether  for  better  or  worse,  becomes  an  object 
of  curiosity  even  to  their  most  intimate  asso- 
ciates. I  have  experienced  the  idle  feeling  my- 
self ;  but  have  not  the  courage  to  be  exposed 
to  it  in  ray  own  person.  Let  me  then,  remain 
in  my  obscure,  but  quiet  and  safe  retreat;  and 
when  I  have  the  happiness  of  seeing  you,  let 

c  2 
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it  only  be  as  a  yisitor  for  a  few  hours,  not  as  a 
permanent  guest. 

^^  Adrienne,  my  faithfully  attached  Adrienne, 

has  just  left  me,  and  has  insisted  upon  having  a 
room  found  for  her  in  some  other  part  of  the  pre- 
mises, being  determined  to  return  to  night 
with  all  her  wardrobe,  and  establish  herself  in 
the  house  as  long  as  I  occupy  any  place  under 
its  roof.  Madame  Dupuis  has  known  her  too 
long,  and  loves  her  too  well  to  start  unneces- 
sary difficulties,  but  I  really  believe  she  is 
much  puzzled  to  know  how  to  comply  with  her 
wishes.  I  leave  them  to  settle  the  point  how 
they  can ;  for  after  all,  I  am  certain  Adrienne 
is  hardly  more  desirous  to  come,  than  Madame 
Dupuis  is  to  receive  her.  It  is  an  arrange- 
ment, however,  I  suffer  but  provisionally  (to 
speak  in  the  diplomatic  style),  and  chiefly  to 
give  myself  time  graduallv  to  prepare  Adrienne 
for  our  separation,  I  am  well  assured  she  will 
take  it  grievously  to  heart;  and  I  myself  shall 
feel  it  severely.    She  has  lived  with  me  so 
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long,  has  so  many  excellent  qualities,  and — 
with  some  trifling  exceptions^  more  to  be  at- 
tributed to  her  station  than  to  herself— I  am 
aware  she  has  so  much  good  sense^  that  I  con- 
fess she  would  be  a  great  support  and  comfort 
to  me.  But  in  my  actual  circumstances,  to 
keep  a  regular  waiting-maid  would  be  prepos- 
terous ;  and,  to  be  frank  with  you,  dear  Lady 
Glenfeld,  I  never  will  consent  to  your  keeping 
one  for  me.  I  speak  in  time,  because  I  al- 
ready anticipate  the  thousand  and  one  good 
reasons  (compassion  for  Adrienne's  feelings — 
r^ard  for  my  past  habits,  &c.)  that  your  warm 
heart  will  induce  you  to  urge  in  opposition  to 
what  I  have  declared.  All  I  can  promise  is, 
that  till  I  hear  from  Rome^  I  will  leave  mat- 
ters as  they  are.  If  no  tidings  arrive,  or  if  they 
are  unfevourable,  then  will  be  indeed  the  try- 
ing moment  to  act/' 

This  letter  brought  Lady  Glenfeld,  in  the 
course  of  the  evening,  to  visit  her  too-scru- 
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pulous  friend.  With  a  delicacy,  however,  that 
was  due  to  Agnes's  feelings,  she  forbore  to 
combat  a  resolution  so  deliberately  taken; 
yet  anxious  not  to  be  deprived  entirely  of  the 
society  of  one  she  loved  so  well,  she  had 
stolen  from  the  family  party  assembled  at  her 
house;  and  enjoyed  a  two  hours^  interview 
with  unfeigned  delight. 

Little  had  occurred  since  the  morning  wor- 
thy being  mentioned.  The  only  novelty  was, 
that  Mrs.  Marchmont,  afler  much  hesitation, 
and  with  undisguised  reluctance,  had  agreed  to 
return  to  England  escorted  by  Harry  Cow- 
ley. 

"  Lord  Glenfeld,"  said  Bertha,  "  was  pleased 
with  this  young  man.  He  asked  him  what 
profession  he  had  fixed  upon,  and  heard  that 
he  wished  to  dedicate  himself  to  the  law.  He 
encouraged  the  project,  and  says,  that  of  all 
the  youthful  aspirants  for  forensic  honours 
he  ever  saw,  this  Harry  of  yours  seems  the 
most  likely  to  succeed.    He  has  a  gentleman- 
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like  address,  a  fine  voice,  a  penetrating  eye, 
great  fluency  of  speech,  and  no  excess  of 
timidity  to  hold  him  back,  and  paralyse  his 
efforts/' 

**  No,  truly !"  said  the  half-laughing  Agnes, 
"  Harry  Cowley  can  never  be  taxed  with  that 
defect." 

She  then,  with  some  humour,  recounted 
to  Lady  Glenfeld  his  attempt  and  failure  of 
the  preceding  night,  and  the  whole  absurd 
scene  at  the  head  of  the  stairs. 

"  Poor  fellow !"  cried  Bertha,  diverted  in 
spite  of  herself,  but  trying  to  look  compas- 
sionate. ^'  Tou  treated  him  very  barbarously. 
But  do  you  really  mean  to  let  him  leave  Paris 
^thout  seeing  you  ?  He  and  my  aunt  set  off 
at  an  early  hour  the  day  after  to-morrow.'* 

"  Heaven  prosper  them  on  their  way !"  re- 
plied Agnes.  "  I  have  no  wish,  however,  to 
see  either  of  them,  as  we  are  now  respectively 
situated.'' 

"  I  have  not  told  you,*'  resumed  her  Lady- 
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ship,  "  that  my  aunt,  silencing  her  selfish  out- 
cries against  Mr.  Wharton,  has  made  to 
mamma  something  that  resembles  an  unre- 
served confession  of  the  share  she  bore  in  the 
deception  your  uncompromising  integrity  has 
brought  to  light.  But  as  you  will  easily  be- 
lieve, her  narrative  abounded  so  much  more  in 
personal  justification  than  in  coherency  or 
frankness,  that  but  for  Wharton's  letter,  and 
the  commentary  with  which  I  was  able  to  il- 
lustrate it,  it  would  have  been  almost  unintel- 
ligible. I  have  the  pleasure,  dearest  Agnes,  to 
add,  that  mamma  and  my  sister,  when  at  last 
they  did  understand  your  story,  were  struck 
by  it  with  enthusiastic  admiration,  and  are 
longing  to  obtain  your  permission  to  come  and 
embrace  you.^' 

"  I  shall  rejoice  to  see  them,"  answered 
Agnes ;  "  of  course,  they  know  what  to  expect 
when  they  visit  so  humble  a  residence ;  but  if 
they  are  willing  to  encounter  steep  and  narrow 
stairs,   an  ill-lighted  passage    and  diminutive 
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room,  I  have  no  false  shame  to  make  me  reluc- 
tant to  receive  them.'^ 

"  Shame  !'*  repeated  Bertha,  energetically — 
'^  might  you  not  rather  set  proudly  in  this  little 
asylum,  and  say  with  Constance : 

'  Here  is  my  throne  i  bid  kings  come  bow  to  it  !* 

Who  that  has  any  heart — any  sense  of  honour 
— could  see  you  now,  and  remember  what  you 
where  and  what  you  might  still  have  been, 
without  wishing  to  do  homage  to  the  virtue  that 
impelled  you  voluntarily  to  renounce  advantages 
in  general  so  highly  prized  ?*' 

Gently  placing  her  hand  over  Lady  Glen- 
feld's  mouth,  Agnes  now  gaily  said—"  Come, 
come,  my  dear  friend,  you  must  not  try  to 
make  me  believe,  that  honesty  is  of  so  very 
heroic  a  character.  Rather  look  at  these  two 
little  drawings,  and  tell  me  what  you  think  of 
them.*' 

They  were  small  whole-length  figures,  touch- 

c  3 
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ed  with  much  spirit,  and  slightly  coloured,  re- 
presenting, the  one,  a  boy  attentively  reading 
by  candle  light,  his  arms  resting  on  a  table, 

supporting  his  cheek;  the  other,  a  little  girl 
threading  her  needle,  while  a  kitten  was  pulling 
the  work  out  of  her  lap.  There  was  so  much 
nature,  ease,  and  grace  in  the  attitudes  of  the 
two  children — they  were  both  so  pretty,  the  girl 
especially,  and  they  seemed  to  have  been  struck 
off  with  such  admirable  facility,  that  Lady 
Glenfeld  protested,  she  had  scarcely  ever  seen 
any  drawings  that  had  given  her  so  much 
pleasure. 

"  They  were  done  from  living  subjects,'* 
said  Agnes,  ^^  and  exactly  in  the  positions  in 
which,  at  different  times,  I  happened  to  see 
them.  Tou  guess,  no  doubt,  that  they  are  the 
portraits  of  Madame  Dupuis's  two  youngest 
children.  Jeannot,  the  boy,  was  here  last  night, 
eagerly  reading  a  little  book  of  stories  I  had 
made  him  buy  for  himself  in  the  course  of  the 
day.    At  an  earlier  hour,  Agathe,  at  my  desire 
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had  brought  her  work  to  show  me,  and  staid 
some  time  to  finish  a  part  of  it,  whilst  I 
sketched  her  lovely  little  figure.  The  kitten  I 
put  in  firom  fimcy.  Such  models  are  invalu- 
able ;  no  attitude  in  which  they  can  place  them- 
selves,  that  has  not  its  merit ;  and  the  rather, 
as  they  do  not  know  what  I  am  about,  and  fall 
into  no  stifihess  or  affectation." 

*^  And  are  these  charming  drawings  to  be 
given  to  the  old  guitar  master  for  sale  ?" 

**  Even  so,  and  he  assures  me  they  will  be 
very  marketable.'* 

*^  There  needs  no  ghost  to  tell  tis  this  / 
But  ask  the  old  man,  my  Agnes,  at  what  shop 
he  means  to  dispose  of  tiiem,  for  I  am  deter- 
mined they  shall  be  mine." 

Soon  after  having  obtained  from  her  friend 
the  promise  she  required.  Lady  Glenfeld  reluc- 
tantiy  departed. 

In  the  mean  time,  Adrienne  maintaining  her 
purpose,  had  effectually  installed  herself  at  the 
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Dupuis*s^  and  was  laughing  and  talking  with 
them  at  their  frugal  supper^  with  even  more 
than  her  wotited  animation.  To  be  once  again 
under  the  same  roof  with  her  beloved  yoimg 
lady,  seemed  to  intoxicate  her  with  happiness 
-"-every  word  was  a  jest, — and  every  jest  was 
followed  by  a  burst  of  general  gaity  that 
reached  to  Agnes^s  room,  and  almost  incited 
her  to  join  in  their  mirth,  though  ignorant  of 
its  cause.  Neither  did  the  revelation  made  to 
her  the  following  day  of  the  heads  of  her  mis- 
tress's story,  produce  any  change  in  her  spirits, 
she  Ustened  to  it  indeed  with  intense  interest 
—one  moment  pitying  the  terrors  of  Agnes^s 
unprotected  childhood— the  next,  inveighing 
against  the  cruelty  of  Mr.  Wharton— or  bewail- 
ing the  anguish  inflicted  upon  the  early  friends 
from  whom  she  had  been  torn ;  but  that  her 
dismission  was  to  be  the  consequence  of  the 
disappointment  of  his  fraud,  never  entered  her 
imagination.    Agnes  had  decided  not  to  go  too 
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far  on  this  first  disclosure,  and  therefore,  said 
nothing  to  destroy  a  delusion  she  well  knew 
it  woidd  be  so  painful  to  her  to  renounce. 

A  fortnight  now  elapsed,   during  which  the 
daily  visits  of  Lady  Glenfeld,  and  the  variety 
of  occupations  Agnes  found  for  herself,  made 
the  hours  pass  like  minutes*    The  Le  Stranges 
failed  not  to  avail  themselves  of  her  consent  to 
receive  them,   and  behaved  with  much  good 
feeling    and   propriety.     Lord   Glenfeld   sup^ 
plied  her  with  the  newest  books ;  and  through 
the  interest  of  these  various   friends,  she  had 
the  gratification  of  procuring  for  the  poor  gui- 
tar-player,  several  new  scholars,  and  sundry 
subscribers  to  a  set  of  Easy  Lessons  he  was 
about  to   publish.     Added  to   this,   she  now 
enjoyed  the  advantage,   having  the  attendance 
of  Adrienne,  of  taking  air  and  exercise  in  a 
neighbouring  public  garden,  which,  from  being 
in  a  district  so  remote  from  the  fashionable 
world,  was  generally  very  private,   and  at  no 
time  likely  to  attract  any  of  her  former  asso- 
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ciates.  These  resources^  joined  to  the  delight 
she  took  in  varying  the  sketches  she  was  con- 
tinually making,  either  of  the  two  children— K)f 
their  faded  but  interesting  mother— or  of  the 
picturesque  figures  she  often  saw  in  the  stone- 
mason^s  yard  beneath  her  windows^  filled  up 
most  pleasantly  every  moment  of  her  time. 
Her  little  designs  sold  so  well,  (probably  firom 
a  general  order  given  to  their  purchaser  to  pre- 
serve them  all  for  Lady  Glenfeld,)  that  after 
awhile,  the  honest  old  Italian  reftised  to  accept 
the  whole  amount  of  their  produce ;  and  Agnes 
had  the  triumph  of  being  able  to  begin  form- 
ing a  little  purse  for  future  contingencies  from 
the  fruits  of  her  own  industry. 

A  break  in  thb  even  and  placid  mode  of  life 
was  now  to  take  place,  and  Agnes  with  a 
shaking  hand,  received  the  letter  she  had  so 
long  been  expecting  from  Rome.  It  informed 
her^  that  Mr.  Danvers  to  whom  she  had 
written,  was,  in  reality  (as  had  been  surmised) 
the  son  of  George  and  Elizabeth  Danvers^ 
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residing  at  the  time  of  his  birth^  not  in  Glou- 
cestershire^ but  at  Evesham  in  Somersetshire; 
he  remembered^  however,  that  his  mother^ 
after  his  departure  from  England^  had  estab- 
lished herself  at  Meadwell,  whence  she  had 
<^n  written  to  him.  Then  followed  a  most 
earnest  request  to  know  what  had  drawn  forth 
the  inquiry;  and  an  extremely  civil  apology 
for  having,  apparently,  neglected  to  send  an 
earlier  answer.  The  reason  assigned  was^  that 
Mr.  Danvers  had  been  some  weeks  absent 
from  home^  and  had  left  no  orders  to  have  his 
letters  sent  after  him. 

Transported  by  the  tenour  of  what  she  had 
read^  Agnes  foresook  all  other  employment  to 
communicate  to  Lady  Glenfeld  the  joyful  news. 
After  briefly  recapitulating  the  satisfactory 
contents  of  the  despatch,  she  thus  went 
on : 

"  I  could  not  wait  to  give  you  this  intelli- 
gence, dearest  Lady   Glenfeld,  till  our  usual 
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hour  of  meeting; — ^besides^  you  seemed  not 
very  certain  when  you  went  away  last  night, 
that  you  should  have  it  in  your  power  to  come 
to-day ;  and  my  heart  is  so  full,  that  if  not  by 
speech,  it  must  relieve  itself  by  writing. 

"  I  have  a  natural  protector  then  ?  A  friend 
by  kindred  ?  A  guide  who  will  make  my  in- 
terest his  own?  in  one  word — a  brother^  oh 
Lady  Glenfeld — you  who  have  never  expe- 
rienced the  desolate  and  forlorn  feelings  of  an 
orphan  estranged  from  every  early  connection 
— you  who  have  been  surrounded  all  your  life 
by  family  ties — ^you  can  form  no  conception  of 
the  happiness  of  my  present  feelings  !  I  am  a 
new  being;  I  seem  to  have  gained  importance 
in  my  own  eyes ;  and  at  this  moment,  there  is 
not  one  amongst  the  children  of  men  whose 
fate  I  would  exchange  for  my  own. 

"  The  only  draw-back  from  so  much  felicity 
is  the  thought  of  being  so  soon  separated  from 
you,  my  most  admirable  and  true  friend  —  I 
must  set  out  for  Rome  as  expeditiously  as  pos- 
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sible,  for  I  can  now  bear  the  thought  of  existing 
no  where  else:  but  with  what  regret  I  shall 
leave  you,  I  have  not  words  to  express  — ^you 
will  give  me  credit  for  sincerity,  I  well  know ; 
nor  can  I  doubt  your  participating  in  my  con- 
cern. 

'^  Before  I  close  this  incoherent  letter,  may 
I,  dearest  Lady  Glenfeld,  solicit  you  to  make 
some  inquiries  amongst  your  friends  as  to  the 
best  and  properest  mode  of  undertaking  the 
long  journey  I  have  in  view  ? — Here  there  is 
of  course,  no  one  I  can  consult,  except  my  poor 
guitar-master;  and  when  I  was  talking  with 
him  lately  on  the  subject,  he  advised  the  dili- 
gence. I  will,  however,  go  in  no  way  that  you 
and  Lord  Glenfeld  do  not  recommend.^' 

In  her  answer  to  this  letter,  Bertha,  who  was 
indeed  prevented  by  company  at  home  from 
seeing  Agnes  that  day,  expressed  herself 
thus: 

*'  We  congratulate  you,  dearest,  most  hearti- 
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ly  and  cordially  on  the  arrival  of  your  bro- 
ther's letter.  You  are  proud  of  being  able  to 
talk  of  a  brotJier ;  but  depend  upon  it,  he  will 
be  just  as  proud  to  be  able  to  talk  and  think  of 
such  a  sister. — I  would  give  much  to  be  pre- 
sent at  your  first  meeting.  Lord  Glenfeld  who 
has  often  seen  him  at  Rome,  says  he  appears 
to  be  about  two  or  three  and  thirty ;  has  an 
open  manly  countenance :  a  remarkably  finely- 
shaped  head,  ahready  beginning  to  be  a  Utfle 
bald; — a  good  every  day  sort  of  figure;  and 
altogether,  a  very  prepossessing  gentleman-like 
appearance.  I  think  I  should  have  no  objec- 
tion to  such  a  brother  myself. 

^^  Now,  my  Agnes,  let  me  talk  about  your 
journey.  Lord  Glenfeld  has hadin  contemplation 
a  scheme  which,  if  it  could  have  been  brought 
to  bear,  would  have  been  enchanting  to  me, 
and  highly  advantageous  to  you. — ^This  scheme 
was  no  other,  than  that  we  should  conduct  you 
to  Italy  ourselves.  He  knew  that  such  an  ex- 
pedition would  delight  me  at  any  time ;  but  on 
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no  possible  occasion  could  it  have  been  half  so 
interesting  as  the  present*  How  I  adored  him 
him  for  his  indulgence! — and  how  from  my 
heart  did  I  assure  him  that,  if  I  could  help  it, 
I  would  not  let  his  kindness  spoil  me  — he 
said  I  was  a  good  girl,  and  even  if  I  did  become 
a  little  spoilt,  he  would  not  mind  it,  I  sup* 
pose,  because  it  would  be  his  own  doing. — 
Well,  he  wrote  to  England,  to  know  if  his 
speedy  return  could  be  dispensed  with.  Not 
that  he  has  any  urgent  business  to  transact, 
either  public  or  private  :  but  he  has  an  uncle 
who  is  much  attached  to  him,  whose  health  has 
become  very  precarious,  and  whom  it  would 
grieve  him  to  be  at  a  distance  from,  were  his 
illness  to  increase.  No  motives  of  interest 
suggest  these  scruples,  for  the  affectionate  and 
benevolent  old  man  has  little  beside  his  bene- 
diction to  bequeath.  He  is  a  general  officer  on 
half-pay,  with  the  slenderest  remnant  of  here- 
ditary fortune  that  ever  well>bom  gentleman 
was  reduced  to  live  upon.    Such  as  it  is,  how- 
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ever,  he  has  always  found  his  inoome  saffi 
to  befriend  the  destitate^  and  to  shew  Idnc 
to  the  younger  members  of  his  fionilys 
many  a  time,  when  Lord  Glenfeldy  at  soho 
at  college,  got  into  difficulties,  and  was  afia 
applying  to  his  father,  his  generous  unds^ 
of  his  small  revenue,  has  relieved  him  widM 
word  or  a  look  of  reproach !  these  are  not  si 
ces — these  are  not  proofii  of  love  that  can  eve 
forgotten.  We  therefore  wait  to  hear  firaar 
general's  physician,  and  with  still  greater  snd 
from  his  attached  old  servant  their 
opinion  of  the  invalid's  case.  If  the 
alarming,  we  return  immediatdiy  to  Ei^ 
if  they  write  encouragingly,  we  depart  for  II 
three  days  after  the  reodpt  of  the  letter.  ! 
my  sake,  then,  dearest  Agnes^  bridle  yoari 
patience,  and  consent  to  wait  the  arrival  cf  ^ 
next  post  from  Eng^d  before  yoa  aaril 
make  any  positive  arrangement  for  your  joafll 
If  we  fail  you,  I  know  sevenl  ^**"'^W  otk 
point  of  setting  ou^  and  shall  have  no  diflta 
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in  procuring  for  you,  from  amongst  them,  the 
protection  you  require.  At  all  events,  Lord 
Glenfeld  says  you  must  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  diligence.  For  a  lady  and  her  hus- 
band, or  for  an  elderly  woman  it  may  do  very 
well :  but  not  for  unaccompanied  young  dam- 
sels. If  nothing  better  offers,  you  might  with* 
out  impropriety  join  a  well-recommended 
party,  travelling  with  a  swiss  voiturier.  It  is  a 
tedious,  but  secure  and  respectable  mode  of 
making  the  journey ;  and  the  only  one  con- 
nected with  any  thing  like  a  public  conveyance, 
that  we  could  bear  to  let  yoicthink  of. 
"  Adieu,  till  to-morrow." 

It  may  well  be  supposed  that  after  the  peru- 
sal of  this  letter,  Agnes  hesitated  not  to  re- 
nounce her  intention  of  immediately  commenc- 
ing her  journey  alone.  She  was  indeed  too 
happy  in  the  prospect  of  travelling  with  such 
companions  to  regret  very  deeply  the  short  delay 
to  which  she  was  urged  to  consent.     So  brief 
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was  the  term  of  her  suspense,  that  on  the  third 
morning  after  receiving  the  above,  Lady  Glen- 
feld  called  upon  her  to  announce  that  the  ex- 
pected letters  had  arrived^  and  were  alas  !  wholly 
unfavourable  to  the  plan  she  had  in  view. — 
She  felt  the  disappointment  acutely,  and  more 
even  on  Agnes's  account  than  her  own.  But 
she  was  too  sensible  of  all  she  owed  to  the 
kind  intentions  of  her  husband,  to  let  him  psr- 
ceive  in  its  full  extent  the  mortification  she 
experienced.  They  had  consulted  together  on 
the  best  arrangement  that  could  be  made  for  the 
young  traveller,  no^r  destined  to  undertake  her 
long  journey  without  them ;  and  the  result  of 
their  deliberations  was  this : 

*'  There  is  now  at  Paris,"  said  Bertha,  **  an 
English  lady,  named  Temple,  who,  with  her 
daughter,  is  on  the  point  of  setting  out  for 
Italy.  Lord  Glenfeld  was  formerly  well  ac- 
quainted with  her  husband,  and  knows  them 
to  be  persons  of  the  highest  respectability. 
They  are  not  rich,  however^  and  instead  of  tni- 
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Mt,  mth  a  courier  and  lady's  maid 

with  a  voUurierj   and  only  take  with 

t  man  servant.     A   third  traveller^  a 

le   Tenerable    old    gentleman,    whose 

St.  Hubert,  has  engaged  one  of  the 

oaining  places ;    and  we  heard    firom 

mple  this  morning,  that  they  now  only 

teir  departure  till  the  fourth  vacancy  is 

u    Lford  Glenfeld  then  informed  them, 

ere  is  a  young  lady  who,  he  believes, 

^  g^ad  to  belong  to  their  party;  and 

promised  to  send   them  her  definite 

this  evening.     Now,  my  Agnes,  tell 

ether  you  feel  inclined  to  profit  by  this 

uuty  ?     I  scarcely  think  we  shall  hear 

tter.     It  is  no  small  advantage,  when 

to  associate  with  those  who  are  per- 

strangers  to  us,  to  know  from  good 

ty,  who  and  what  they  are;   and  the 

s  have  always  classed  amongst  the  best 

id  and  most  polished  gentry  in  Liord 

d's  neighbourhood.    Tour  going  with 
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them  will  be  attended  also  with  this  advantage 
namely,  that  as  there  is  only  one  outside  tra- 
veller, (the  Temple's  servant,)  there  will  be 
room  of  Adrienne,  and  we  insist  upon  your 
taking  her. " 

^^  My  dearest  friend,"  Agnes  began,  shaking 
her  head. 

But  Lady  Glenfeld,  interpreting  her  mean- 
ing, hastily  interrupted  her,  saying :  *^  We 
have  yielded  to  your  delicacies  and  refine- 
ments, Agnes  as  no  other  people  would  have 
yielded;  and  now  there  is  an  end  of  the 
matter;  for,  at  this  point  of  the  business,  we 
will  listen  to  you  no  longer.  On  the  con- 
trary, Lord  Glenfeld,  I  can  assure  you,  would 
be  highly  disobliged  were  you  still  to  per* 
severe  in  rejecting  his  advice.  He  says,  that 
with  regard  to  the  pecuniary  part  of  the  affiur, 
you  must  leave  him  to  settle  it  with  your  bro- 
ther at  some  future  time.  At  present,  you  are 
to  consider  yourself  as  under  his  immediate 
protection.    He  found  this  mode  of  convey- 
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anoe  for  you;  he  means  to  arrange  every 
thing  relative  to  your  travelling  expenses 
with  the  voUurier;  he  undertakes  to  procure 
your  passport ;  and,  in  short,  he  chooses  to 
act,  and  requires  you  to  confide  in  him  as 
your  guardian.  Do  not,  dear  girl,  mortify  him 
by  a  refusal  of  his  services/' 

To  urgency  such  as  this,  what  could  Agnes 
oppose?  She  found  herself  not  only  com- 
pelled to  submit,  but  to  love  and  admire,  more 
and  more,  the  generous  spirits  with  which  she 
had  been  contending.  It  was  now,  therefore, 
speedily  determined,  that  the  journey  should 
take  place  under  the  auspices  proposed,  and 
with  the  attendance  of  her  devoted  Ad- 
rienne. 

When  at  length  all  opposition  had  been 
overcome.  Lady  Glenfeld  found  herself  under 
the  painful  necessity  of  rising  to  depart,  and 
that  without  any  hope  of  being  able  to  see 
Agnes  again. 

VOL.  II.  D 
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**  We  set  oflF  to-morrow/*  said  she;  **and 
between  this  and  then,  as  much  of  my  time 
must  be  devoted  to  mamma,  and  some  to  the 
ceremony  of  ferewell  visits,  I  fear  there  will  be 
no  possibility  of  coming  to  you  any  more. 
But  perhaps  it  may  be  better  for  me  not  to 
have  the  pain  of  bidding  you  a  second  time 
adieu.  Mamma  is  herself  engaged  in  all  ^^  the 
horrors  of  the  last,''  for  she  and  my  sisters  are 
preparing  for  a  little  trip  to  Spa.  They 
purpose,  however,  before  they  go,  to  have  the 
pleasure  of  caUmg  upon  you  once  more.  And, 
now,  my  own  Agnes,  I  must  tear  myself  away : 
but  I  leave  you  with  some  courage,  because  Lord 
Olenfeld  has  given  me  his  word  of  honour 
that  if  we  are  in  circumstances  next  year  to 
travel  so  fer,  he  will  repay  me  for  what  he  calls 
my  present  sacrifice,  by  taking  me  to  Italy  to 
join  you.  In  the  interval,"  added  she,  trying 
to  smile,  ^^  if  you  will  have  tke  good-nature 
to  marry  the  first  creditable  Englishman  who 
asks  you,  it  will  be  shortening  the  term  of  our 
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separation^  and  conferring  upon  me  an  essen- 
tial obligation  P' 

^  I  will  not  fiiil,'^  answered  the  laughing 
Agnes^  ^  to  attend  to  so  timely  and  useful  a 
recommendation  1^' 

The  two  friends,  then,  afler  a  long  and  most 
affectionate  embrace,  not  daring  to  trust  to 
their  voices,  parted  with  silent  and  mutual  sor- 
row. 

As  soon  as  Agnes  could  sufficientiy  recover 
herself  to  speak  with  any  composure,  she  sum- 
moned Adrienne  to  inform  her  of  her  approach- 
ing journey,  and  to  ask  whether  she  was  willing 
to  accompany  her  ? 

^  Wherever  you  please,  mademoiselle,''  an- 
swered she  cheerfully ;  ^^  I  love  Pans,  it  is 
true;  but,  if  I  may  say  so,  I  love  you  still 
better ;  and  in  your  service,  one  place  will  be 
the  same  to  me  as  another.^' 

^^  lliank  you,  dear  Adrienne ! — I  was  sure 
you  would  not  wish  to  leave  me,  and  I  hope 
we  may  long,  long  be  able  to  remain  t(^ther. 

d2 
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But  you  must  accustom  yourself  to  call  me 
by  my  real  name ;  I  have  no  right,  as  I  told 
you^  to  that  of  de  VerCy  and  if  you  continue  to 
use  it,  you  may  sometimes  occasion  me  much 
embarrassment." 

^  I  comprehend,  mademoiselle ;  and  I  will 
do  mon  possible  not  to  disobey  you." 

When  the  news  of  their  inmate's  impending 
departure  reached  the  ears  of  Madame  Dupuis^ 
younger  children,  they  were  inconsolable; 
Jeannot  in  particular ;  and  the  sight  of  any- 
thing resembling  sadness  on  that  frank  and 
sprightly  face,  was  painful  to  behold.  The 
little  girl  had  not  excited  an  equal  degree  of 
interest ;  she  was  a  /avouritef  and  the  indul- 
gence she  was  ever  secure  of  finding,  often 
rendered  her  captious  and  exacting.  Symp- 
toms of  this  had  sometimes  shown  themselves 
even  |in  Agnes's  presence ;  and  the  admirable 
good  temper  and  forbearance  with  which  Jean- 
not had  borne  them,  contributed  not  a  littie 
to  increase  the  prepossession  he  had  awak- 
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ened.  She  allowed  him  to  hover  round  her 
during  nearly  the  whole  of  the  last  day  she 
spent  in  the  house,  and  talked  to  him,  as  a 
friend^  of  his  future  prospects.  She  had  ob- 
served that  he  was  an  extraordinarily  ready 
arithmetician  for  his  age,  and  was  fond  of 
long  and  difficidt  calculations;  and  she  had 
heard  him  frequently  declare  there  was  nothing 
in  the  world  he  wished  so  much  as  to  be  ap- 
prenticed to  a  mathematical  instrument  maker. 
There  was  one  in  the  neighbourhood  who  ha€ 
shown  him  great  good-will,  and  pronounced 
that  he  had  a  decided  turn  for  mathematics 
and  geometry.  This  man  had  often  lent  him 
books,  over  which  he  pored  with  indefatigable 
perseverance,  and  gave  him  free  access  to  his 
shop.  With  such  predilections,  Agnes  thought 
it  a  thousand  pities  the  boy  should  be  devoted 
to  the  coarse  labours  of  a  mere  mechanic. 
She  urged  him  to  be  as  diligent  as  possible  in 
acquiring  all  that  was  to  be  learnt  at  his  school^ 
to  take  especial  pains  with  his  orthography  and 
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hand  writing,  (which,  to  say  the  truth,  were 
still  very  bad ;)  ^^  and  when/'  continued  she, 
*^  you  are  able  to  send  me  a  long,  well  spelt^ 
and  l^bly  written  letter  to  Rome,  (I  will  give 
you  the  proper  direction),  I  promise  to  answer 
you  immediately;  and  if  I  have  the  power, 
and  you  continue  to  wish  it,  I  will  help  you  to 
become  an  instrument-maker/' 

The  intelligent  and  grateful  boy,  was  deeply 
touched  by  these  exhortations  and  promises, 
the  impression  of  which  was  never  effieu^d 
from  his  memory,  and  materially  contributed 
to  stimulate  him  to  the  attainment  of  what- 
ever minor  branches  of  knowledge  he  had 
hitherto  neglected. 

But  Agnes,  partial  as  she  was  to  Jeannot, 
omitted  not  to  extend  to  his  mother  all  the 
kindness  she  had  the  means  of  showing.  Lady 
Glenfeld's  loan  she  forebore  to  touch  except  on 
occasions  connected  with  her  own  personal  and 
indispensable  wants ;  deeming  it  wrong  to  ap- 
propriate to  acts  of  apparent  benificenoe^  mo- 
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ney  whidi,  in  fact,  was  not  her  own.  But  the 
OTerpIus  of  this  little  sum  obtained  by  her 
drawings,  and  so  honourably  resigned  by  the 
poor  mnsidan,  she  felt  at  liberty  to  dispose  of 
as  flihe  pleased ;  and  only  regretting  that  its 
amount  was  so  small,  presented  it  to  the  grate- 
ful Madame  Dupuis,  in  addition  to  what  was 
due  for  the  hire  of  her  apartment. 

Loaded  with  blessings,  not  unaccompanied 
with  tears,  it  was  on  a  bright  morning  towards 
the  end  of  August  that  Agnes  departed  from 
the  worthy  woman's  house,  and  found  herself 
seated  in  the  voUurier^s  slow-paced,  lumbering, 
but  not  otherwise  incommodious  vehicle. 
Opposite  to  her  were  her  two  female  fellow- 
travellers,  Mrs.  and  Miss  Temple ;  and  beside 
her  sat  Mr.  St.  Hubert.  On  her  entrance 
into  the  carriage,  she  was  most  courteously 
greeted  by  the  whole  party  ^  but  more  espe- 
dally  by  Miss  Temple,  who  seemed  amply  dis- 
posed on  that,  and  all  other  occasions^  to  be 
spokeswoman  in  chief  for  every  person  present. 
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At  first,  Agnes  had  attributed  her  abundant 
civility  to  the  desire  of  doing  honour  to  Lord 
61enfeld*s  friendly  recommendation ;  but  she 
soon  found  that  Miss  Temple  had  yet  a  stronger 
inducement  for  putting  herself  so  forward; 
the  love  of  being  paramount  on  every  possible 
occasion.  There  was  an  unfortunate  superfluity 
of  briskness  about  her,  that  never  suffered  her 
to  be  at  rest;  she  would  have  had  spirits  and 
energy  sufficient,  had  she  been  married,  to  have 
ruled  a  family  of  any  amount — husband  in- 
cluded. As  it  was,  her  lawful  jurisdiction  ex- 
tending only  over  her  mother  and  her  maid, 
this  limited  empire  left  her  with  so  much 
unemployed  power  of  exertion,  that  she  was 
ready  to  take  the  affidrs  of  every  chance  asso- 
ciate into  her  hands,  and  never  so  happy  as 
when  she  could  dictate  to  a  new  protiy4e  how 
to  act — ^to  speak — to  look — and  even  to  think. 
The  expression  of  the  countenance  correspond- 
ed perfectly  with  her  disposition ;  it  was  rest- 
less^ busy,  and  inquisitive;   nothing  escaped 
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the  vigilance  of  her  eye,  and  she  seemed  to 
have  the  faculty,  even  while  appearing  to  look 
in  one  direction,  of  seeing  every  thing  that 
was  passing  in  another.  Agnes  at  the  end  of 
the  second  day,  thought  her  insufferable.  The 
first  display  of  graciousness  with  which  she  had 
been  welcomed  having  subsided,  she  found  that 
she  was  by  no  means  to  be  exempted  from  en- 
during her  full  share  of  the  infliction  such  a 
temper  can  impose;  she  quietly  therefore, 
availed  herself  of  the  same  resource  Mr.  St. 
Hubert  had  adojpted,  and  to  avoid  being  dog- 
matically set  right  every  time  she  ventured  a 
remsrk,  borrowed  from  him  a  volume  of  tra- 
vels, and  whenever  the  scenery  failed  to  amuse 
her,  turned  without  scruple  to  her  book. 

Mrs.  Temple  was  a  lady-like,  well-bred  per- 
son, always  gentle,  always  complacent;  sur- 
rendering herself  to  the  sovereignty  of  her 
daughter  without  a  thought  of  resistance ;  sub- 
mitting to  be  contradicted,  often  silenced — 
with  only  a   smile  of  placid  resignation.     But 

D  3 
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even  slavery  has  its  privileges;  and  Mrs. 
Temple,  generally  so  yielding  and  quiescent, 
was  not  to  be  interfered  with  on  one  momen<^ 
tous  point, — and  that  was,  dress  !  Dress  was 
her  ruling  passion ;  and  aware  that  her  taste 
was  exquisite,  she  assumed  the  right  of  exer^* 
cising  on  such  matters,  ^  absolute  rule.^  Her 
whole  stock  of  ideas,  and  every  power  of  ob* 
servation  was  directed  towards  that  subject 
She  looked  at  no  female  but  to  see  what  the 
wore,  and  how  she  had  put  the  garment  on ) 
and  she  sought  only  in  the  countenances  of 
men  to  discover  the  ejflfect  produced  by  a 
fashionable  bonnet,  or  a  well-chosen  oma* 
ment.  In  her  own  attire  she  was  an  unerring  mo-^ 
del  of  all  that  was  most  graceful  and  becoming 
in  the  mode  of  the  day.  She  retained  a  beau-» 
ful  figure,  and  when  conscious  that  it  was  set 
off  to  advantage  by  the  ability  with  which  she 
had  adorned  it — empires  might  fall,  and  go- 
vernors perish  in  their  ruins, —  ^  the  great 
globe  itself^'  might  go  to  wreck— nothing  was 
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capable  of  deranging  the  equanimity  of  her 
soul  1  She  sat  the  image  of  benignant  vanity^ 
pitying  the  bad  taste  of  others,  and  gratefully 
enjoying  the  superiority  of  her  own. 

Of  Mr.  St.  Hubert  it  was  difficult  to  form 
any  distinct  opinion.  He  either  was  deaf  in 
reality,  or  often  affected  to  be  so,  taking  little 
part  in  the  conversation,  and  continually  leav- 
ing it  doubtful  whether  he  heard  what  was  ad- 
dressed to  him.  Agnes  had  her  suspicions 
that  much  of  this  was  put  on ;  for  till  he  had 
been  nearly  two  days  in  the  carriage,  his  deaf- 
ness had  not  been  observable ;  and  even  since 
he  had  been  afflicted  with  it,  if  Miss  Temple, 
at  the  inns,  happened  to  leave  the  room,  it 
was  wonderful  what  an  improvement  in  his 
auricular  powers  immediately  took  place. 
There  was  also  an  occasional  expression  in  his 
eye,  and  in  the  lurking  smile  playing  about  his 
mouth,  that  struck  Agnes  as  being  full  of 
comic  humour ;  but  which  the  danger  of  being 
betrayed  into  a  laugh,  made  her  always  afraid 
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to  look  at  when  Miss  Temple  said  any 
thing  more  than  usually  pragmatical.  By  de- 
grees^ he  and  his  young  companion^  without 
having  any  verbal  communication,  came  mu- 
tually to  understand  each  other's  thoughts 
respecting  their  fellow-traveller ;  and  from  the 
mere  consciousness  of  this  sympathy,  a  sort  of 
tacit  confidence  established  itself  between  them, 
that  gave  Agnes  the  pleasant  hope  of  having 
acquired  a  new  fnend. 

One  day,  on  re-entering  the  carriage  after  theii' 
customary  two  hours'  bait.  Miss  Temple  observ- 
ing that  Mr.  St.  Hubert  was  composing  himself 
for  a  nap,  whilst  Agnes  was  preparing  to  re- 
sume her  book,  said  with  some  asperity : 

"  Our  little  party  does  not  appear  to  me  td 
improve  in  sociality!  The  only  gentleman 
with  us,  goes  to  sleep  every  day  after  our 
early  dinner;  and  you,  Miss  Danvers,  are 
never  happy  but  when  poring  over  a  book. 
I  wonder  what  entertainment  you  can  find  in 

• 

the  stupid  work  you  are  reading !     I  looked 
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into  it  last  night,  and  I  think  it  a  complete 
farrago  of  nonsense  and  falsehood.'^ 

**  I  am  not  so  difficult  to  please/'  an^ 
swered  Agnes ;  ^'  it  has  amused  me  exceed-^ 
ingly." 

"  Have  you  read  Foresyth  ?^* 

"  No,  ma'am ;  but  Mr.  St  Hubert  has 
promised  that  I  shall  do  so,  as  soon  as  I  have 
finished  what  I  am  now  about." 

"  It  is  a  pity  Mr.  St.  Hubert  lets  you  lose 
your  time  over  such  trumpery  as  you  have  at 
present  in  hand.  Why  does  he  not  give  you 
Foresyth's  work  at  once, if  he  has  it  with  him?'' 

"  Because,"  said  Agnes,  smiling,  *^  I  have 
bad  taste  enough  to  wish  to  read  the  whole  of 
this." 

"  Well — you  are  your  own  mistress,  and  if 
you  choose  to  bestow  your  leisure  upon  trash 
so  little  worth  it,  I  have  nothing  further  to  say* 
But  it  always  gives  me  pain  to  see  very  young 
persons  fall  into  the  habit  of  reading  indis- 
criminately every  paltry  book  they  can  get  hold 
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of.  Much  more  might  be  learnt  by  conversa- 
tion, when  they  have  the  opportunity  of 
profitting  from  the  experience  and  remarks  of 
better-informed  companions.'' 

To  this,  no  answer  was  necessary;  and 
Agnes  after  gazing  a  little  while  through  the 
window  at  the  flat  uninteresting  country  they 
were  traversing,  lent  back^  and  resolutely  open- 
ed her  volume. 

"  My  dear  Miss  Danvers,"  said  Mrs.  Tem- 
ple, gently,  after  a  short  pause,  '*  you  will  ruin 
your  bonnet  by  letting  it  rub  against  the 
lining  of  the  carriage  I  At  the  next  good  town 
we  come  to,  do  buy  a  travelling  cap,  and  let 
your  maid  take  care  of  that  pretty  L^- 
hom.^' 

'*  Why,  my  dear  madam,"  interposed  her 
daughter,  ^^  one  would  think  you  were  ignorant 
that  Leghorn  is  in  Italy,  and  that  we  are  going 
there  ourselves,  and  shall  find  bonnets  of  this 
sort,  cheaper  and  more  common  than  the 
coarsest  Dunstable  in  England  V 
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This  was  precisely  the  ground  upon  which 
Mrs.  Temple  was  always  ready  to  combat — 
and  that,  with  some  vigour. 

**  My  dear,"  replied  she,  "  you  must  allow 
me  to  be  a  better  judge  of  what  we  are  now 
talidng  of  than  any  person  you  could  meet 
with.  I  know  perfectly  that  Leghorn  bonnets, 
unless  extremely  fine,  are  sold  for  next  to  no* 
thing  in  Italy.  I  therefore  did  not  exhort 
Miss  Danvers  to  take  care  of  hers  on  account 
of  its  intrinsic  value,  but  its  shape  is  remark- 
ably pretty,  and  highly  becoming  to  her.'' 

^*  Since  you  think  so,  ma'am,"  said  Agnes, 
^^  I  will  begin  to  treat  it  with  more  respect; 
and  it  shall  travel  upon  my  knees  when  I  lean 
back,  and  if  I  can  procure  any  tolerable  substi- 
tute for  it,  I  will  take  your  advice,  and  give  it 
in  charge  to  Adrienne  during  the  remainder  of 
the  journey.'* 

How  cheaply  as  has  been  already  observed 
may  a  little  popularity  be  purchased !  This 
good-humoured  tractability  was  so  new  to  Mrs* 
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Temple,  and  at  the  same  time  was  exercised 
on  a  subject  which  in  her  estimation  was  of 
such  vital  importance,  that  Agnes  was  ever 
after  one  of  her  most  distinguished  favourites. 

Pursuing  the  discourse  with  real  effusion  de 
caur :  *'  You  will  not  repent  your  compliance, 
my  dear  young  lady*'  resumed  she ;  *^  for  there 
are  two  things  to  be  considered  in  regard  to 
dress :  the  richness  of  the  materials,  and  the 
beauty  of  the  form.  The  last  is  perhaps,  the 
most  essential,  since  a  very  exqiusite  substance 
may  be  spoilt  by  being  ill  shaped,  and  a  very 
ordinary  one  rendered  valuable  by  the  taste 
with  which  it  is  made  up." — 

^^  If  this  important  disquisition  is  ended"  said 
Miss  Temple,  contemptuously — ^^  I  should  be 
obliged  to  Miss  Danvers  (before  she  returns  to 
her  book)  if  she  would  answer  one  or  two  ques- 
tions I  wish  to  put  to  her.*' 

Agnes  keeping  her  finger  within  the  leaves  of 
Uie  volume  that  she  might  not  lose  her  place, 
and  letting  it  rest  upon  her  lap,  fixed  her  eyes 
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upon  Miss  Temple^  and  silently  awaited  the 
inquisition  she  was  to  undergo.— 

*'  Pray,  if  it  is  not  impertinent/'  the  lady 
began,  ^*  what  is  the  strange  story  in  circulation 
at  Paris  respecting  an  aunt  of  Lady  Olenfeld's, 
who,  assisted  by  her  brother,  has  cheated  half 
the  tradespeople  she  employed,  and  has  now 
run  away  with  a  young  gallant  ? 

**  My  intimacy  with  Lady  Glenfeld,"  answered 
Agnes  gravely,  "  gives  me  no  right  to  speak  of 
her  family  a&irs.  I  can  only  say,  that  the 
latter  part  of  your  charge  against  her  aunt,  is 
utterly  unfounded." — 

Miss  Temple  was  disconcerted  for  a  moment, 
and  Agnes  flattered  herself  the  examination 
was  over:  but  soon  recovering  herself : 

"  My  dear,"  resumed  she,  "  I  do  not  ask  you 
to  betray  any  private  concerns :  the  names  of 
Mrs.  Marchmont,  and  Mr.  Wharton,  coupled 
with  infamy,  are  in  every  body's  mouth.  You 
could  probably  tell  nothing  half  so  bad  of  them 
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as  public  report  has  already  disseminated.    Do 
you  know  where  they  are  gone  ?*' 

''  Not  exactly."— 

^'  Lord  Olenfeld  has  been  rather  unfortu- 
nate in  connecting  himself  with  such  a  £eimi- 
Iv.'*— 

"  Unfortunate  !'*  repeated  Agnes^  colouring 
with  anger — ^^  Unfortunate^  in  having  mar- 
ried the  sweetest  creature  that  ever  existed  !"— 

^^  Ah,  I  see  you  are  very  partial  to  her^  and 
I  allow  that  she  is  a  pleasing  person  enough^ 
and  seems  good-natured,  and  unaffected:  but 
Lord  Olenfeld,  you  must  permit  me  to  observe, 
might  have  done  better  for  himself  in  fifty 
ways.    She  is  badly  allied ;  her  mother  is  an 
ambitious,    manoeuvring,   hollow-hearted  fine 
lady;  her  sisters   are  arrogant,    supercilious 
would  be  prodigies ; — and  though  she  herself 
may  be  a  very  harmless  little  creature,  she  had 
scarcely  a  common  gentlewoman's  fortune ;  has 
no  talents ;  very  little  beauty,  and  is  the  niece 
of  persons  stained  with  every  kind  of  dishon- 
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^  With  all  these  disadvantages/'  cried  Agnes 
warmly^  ^^  and  ten  thousand  others^  if  she  had 
them,  she  has  the  merit  of  having  made  Lord 
Glenfeld  (naturally  a  serious  and  reserved 
character)  the  happiest  and  most  cheerful  man 
I  know  !"— 

Miss  Temple  contented  herself  with  replying 
to  this  by  an  emphatical  hem  I — and  then, 
dismissing  Lady  Olenfeld  from  the  scene,  she 
introduced  a  new  personage  : 

^  Were  you  acquainted/'  said  she,  *'  with 
Miss  de  Vere,  the  ward  of  Mr.  Wharton  ?'* 

Taken  a  little  by  surprise,  Agnes  hesitated  a 
moment,  and,  then,  deeming  it  better  to  treat 
such  an  inquirer  with  levity  than  to  make  her 
curiosity  a  matter  of  too  much  importance,  she 
laughingly  answered : 

"  Yes,  I  know  her  very  well ;  pray  say  no 
harm  of  her,  for  she  is  my  particular  friend !"— - 

"  She  was  engaged  to  be  married,  was  she 
not?" 
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"  I  rather  think  you  have  been  misin- 
formed/' 

^*  I  heard  it  however,  from  one  who  had  been 
told  so  by  Mr.  Wharton  himself.  But  whether 
it  is  true  or  not,  which  very  little  matters,  the 
general  belief  is,  that  she  and  her  guardian 
have  eloped  together." 

^'  Oh  now,**  cried  Agnes,  "  I  am  really 
puzzled  how  to  answer  a  charge  that  so  far  ex- 
ceeds any  thing  I  could  have  anticipated.  All 
I  know  is,  that  when  I  left  Paris,  Lord  and 
Lady  Glenfeld,  Mrs.  Le  Strange,  her  daughters, 
and  every  domestic  in  the  family,  were  equally 
well  acquainted  with  the  present  intentions, 
and  future  prospects  of  the  poor  girl  you  are 
speaking  of;  and  I  assure  you  they  had  nothing 
in  them  of  the  nature  of  an  elopement  either 
with  Mr.  Wharton,  or  any  younger  lover." 

So  saying  without  waiting  for  an  answer,  she 
opened  the  volume  in  her  hand,  and  resumed 
her  lecture. 

Miss  Temple  was  unaccustomed  to  being 
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foiled  in  this  cool  sort  of  manner.  She  had 
often  provoked  anger^  and  drawn  upon  herself 
vehement  abuse ;  these  she  could  endure  with 
magnanimous  composure,  and,  perhaps,  rather 
enjoy  as  tests  of  her  power ;  but  the  quiet 
firmness  of  Agnes,  and  the  indifference  with 
which  she  seemed  always  ready  to  give  up  the 
contest,  inflexibly  retaining  however  her  own 
opinion,  set  persecution  at  defiance,  and 
blunted  the  force  of  every  stroke  directed 
against  her.  Whether  to  hate  or  admire 
her.  Miss  Temple  scarcely  knew.  In  her 
heart  she  could  not  but  be  sensible  Agnes  had 
dealt  with  her  (on  an  attack  so  unsparing 
against  those  she  professed  to  call  her  friends), 
temperately  and  mildly ;  yet  her  pride  was  hurt 
at  the  discomfiture  she  had  received,  and  dur- 
ing many  hours  she  meditated  upon  it  with  un- 
abated chagrin. 

Mr.  St.  Hubert  who  had  so  happily  exempt- 
ed himself  from  suffering  in  his  own  person 
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any  annoyance  by  the  pugnacity  of  their  inde- 
£sitigable  companion,  yet  felt  for  Agnes,  and 
in  the  course  of  the  evening  found  an  oppor* 
tunity,  without  being  overheard,  of  saying  to 
her : 

*^  My  good  young  lady,  I  am  afiraid  you  are 
going  through  a  very  tedious  probation,   but 
you  seem  to  bear  it  more  patiently  than  most 
persons  would  do  at  your  age.     Methinks  our 
associate  held  forth  this  afternoon  with  greater 
volubiUty  than  usual,  for  I  heard  the  sharp 
tones  of  her  disagreeable  voice  even  through 
my  nap.    She  is  a  premature  old  maid  in  the 
worst  sense  of  the  term,  and  I  would  sooner 
condemn  myself  to  perpetual  silence,  not  only 
during  this  journey  to  Italy,  but  during  my 
whole  remaining  journey  through  life,  than  in- 
cur the  risk  of  being  drawn  in  to  defend  and 
prove,  aigue  and  discuss  every  sentence  I  Iuqp> 
pened  to  utter  in  her  presence.    She  is  too 
young  yet  (though  no  chicken !)    to  have  the 
right  of  being  such  a  pest.    But  I  will  tell 
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you  what  you  [shall  do  to  alleviate  the 
eviL  Whenever  she  starts  any  subject  which 
you  foresee  may  become  painful  to  you,  give 
me  a  cautious  jog  (never  mind  whether  I  am 
asleep  or  awake),  and  I  will  immediately  begin 
discoursing  with  our  coachman,  (who  is  almost 
always  walking  by  the  side  of  the  carriage)  in 
so  loud  a  voice,  that  her  shrill  treble  will  be 
completely  set  at  defiance." 

Agnes  laughed  heartily  at  this  proposal,  and 
while  she  was  thanking  him.  Miss  Temple  enter- 
ed the  room.  She  looked  not  a  little  surprised  at 
the  £Acihty  with  which  Agnes  was  able  to  con- 
verse with  the  **  poor  deaf  old  soul  ;^'  and 
asked  her  some  time  after,  in  a  low  voice,  how 
she  contrived  to  make  him  hear  her  ? 

^'  I  can  hardly  ever,"  she  added,  ^  get  an  an- 
swer to  the  purpose  from  him ;  and  yet  I  speak 
as  distinctly  as  most  people,  from  having  been 
accustomed  to  adiqpt  my  voice  to  those  who  are 
afflicted  with  his  infirmity.  Mamma  has  an 
old  cousin  who  has  lived  with  us  a  good  deal. 
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and  who  is  dreadfully  deaf^  yet  she  always  said 
she  could  hear  me  when  she  could  hear  nobody 
else,  and  sometimes,  if  I  happened  to  say  any 
thing  she  did  not  like,  she  used  to  complain 
that  she  heard  me  too  well." 

Agnes'  eye  met  Mr.  St.  Hubert's  at  this  part 
of  Miss  Temple's  speech,  and  the  meaning 
with  which  it  was  fraught,  forced  her  to  turn 
hastily  away,  and  busy  herself  with  the  orna- 
ments on  the  chimney-piece. 

There  being  so  litde  to  do  in  her  own  party, 
one  member  of  which  was  thrown  hers  de  com- 
bat by  his  deafness ;  whilst  another  was  too 
perverse  to  avail  herself  of  the  opportunity  of 
being  trained  to  wisdom,  and  a  third  was  al- 
ready completely  broken  in.  Miss  Temple 
turned  her  active  powers  in  another  direction. 
There  was  an  English  family  on  the  road,  tra- 
velling post,  and  consequently  moving  at  a 
much  quicker  rate  than  the  voituriefy  but  they 
gained  little  in  point  of  time,  since,  by  setting 
out  later  in  the  morning,  they  almost  every 
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evening  slept  at  the  same  inn.  These  strangers, 
Miss  Temple  determined  to  take  under  her 
protection;  and  she  began  by  the  maid,  who 
in  addition  to  her  mistress,  a  lady  in  delicate 
health,  had  the  charge  of  a  beautiful  little  girl 
of  about  four  years  old.  Miss  Temple  was  all 
anxiety  for  the  accommodation  of  these  inte- 
resting persons.  She  followed  the  maid  into 
the  bed-rooms;  advised  her— assisted  her— 
cautioned  her;  formed  an  intimacy  with  the 
child,  recommended  sundry  reformations  in 
her  dress,  her  diet,  her  mode  of  sleeping ;  ran 
up  and  down  stairs  to  make  the  chambermaid 
use  despatch  in  her  attendance ;  called  for  more 
water,  and  larger  basons;  was  in  terror  lest 
the  sheets  should  be  damp ;  in  short,  was  busy 
to  her  heart's  content,  and  so  bewildered 
the  poor  maid,  that  though  obliged  to  seem 
thankful,  she  often  wished  the  good  lady  a 
thousand  miles  off.  At  supper  she  could  not 
forbear  pouring  forth  to  Adrienne  a  torrent  of 
lamentations,  saying  that  kindly  as  she  sup- 
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posed  it  was  all  meant^  this  new  counsellor  had 
made  her  so  much  more  forgetful  than  she  had 
ever  been  before,  that  if  they  continued  to 
travel  in  company,  she  would  be  yery  likely  to 
make  her  lose  her  place. 

Adrienne  asked  her  why  she  submitted  to 
such  persecution  ? 

"  What  would  you  do  in  my  place  ?"  enquired 
the  other,  *^  how  would  you  prevent  it  ?" 

^'  I  would  lock  the  door  as  soon  as  I  got  into 
a  bed^room  that  suited  me.^' 

*^  That  would  do  no  good ;  I  must  let  the 
coach- seats,  and  the  dressing-cases  be  brought 
in ;  and  this  lady  would  be  sure  to  take  the  op* 
portunity  of  entering  at  the  same  time.  I  see 
no  remedy,  and  so  I  suppose  I  must  bear  it  as 
well  as  I  can ;  but  it  makes  me  dread  to  arrive 
at  a  sleeping-place,  and  the  sight  of  her  as  soon 
as  I  get  into  the  inn,  takes  away  my  breath, 
and  puts  me  into  a  fluster  firom  head  to 
foot  I" 

'^  Well,''  resumed  Adrienne,  ^'  there  is  one 
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xesouroe  open  to  you  still,  and  since  you  wish 
to  keep  your  place,  it  may  be  worth  trying. 
Tell  your  mistress  bow  you  are  beset,  and  ask 
her  to  come  this  evening  into  the  child's  room 
whilst  you  are  unpacking,  and  if  Miss  Temple 
joins  you,  beg  your  lady  will  be  good  enough  to 
speak  to  her." 

This  straight  forward  mode  of  proceeding 
had  not  occurred  to  the  stranger's  attendant, 
but  when  recommended  to  her  by  another, 
struck  her  as  the  perfection  of  wisdom,  and  she 
very  joyfully  declared  she  would  follow  the  sug- 
gestion. 

Accordingly,  the  succeeding  evening,  when 
Miss  Temple  had  selected  for  herself  and  her  mo- 
th^ the  room  she  chose  to  have,  and  had  made  a 
hasty  toilette,  she  left  Mrs.  Temple  seated  at  the 
looking-glass,  deliberately  arranging  her  head- 
dress ;  and  impatient  to  be  in  action,  enquired 
out  the  little  girl's  apartment,  and  hastened  to- 
wards it.  On  opening  the  door,  which  she  did 
without  the  ceremony  of  knocking,  the  usual 
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aspect  of  affairs  was  totally  changed.  The  room 
was  quiet,  and  already  in  tolerable  order,  at 
one  end  of  it,  the  maid  was  diligently  sorting 
the  things  she  had  been  unpacking,  and  at  the 
other,  sat  a  lady  opposite  a  small  table  at 
which  a  child  was  eating  her  simple  sup- 
per. 

Miss  Temple  paused  at  the  door,  curt'sied 
to  the  stranger,  nodded  to  the  child,  and  as 
she  put  her  hand  again  upon  the  lock,  prepar- 
ing to  retire,  said  protectingly  to  the  maid : 

^^  You  see  I  had  not  forgotten  you ;  but  I 
will  come  a  little  later/' 

^^  Pardon  me,  madam,''  said  the  lady,  with 
great  civility,  but  some  seriousness,  ^'  pardon 
me  for  detaining  you  a  moment ;  but  T  have  to 
entreat  you  will  give  yourself  no  further  trouble 
about  the  arrangements  this  young  woman  has 
my  orders  to  make.  She  understands  how  I 
wish  to  be  served,  and  how  my  little  girl  is  to 
be  managed,  and  not  having  a  very  good  me- 
mory,  it  confuses  her. to  receive  directions 
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from  two  different  persons.  Accept  my  best 
thanks  for  your  kind  intentions,  and  allow  me 
to  beg  you  will  think  of  us  no  more.'' 

Extremely  affironted,  Miss  Temple  left  the 
room,  even  more  abruptly  than  she  had  entered 
it;  and  muttering  to  herself  that  she  was  sorry 
for  the  poor  maid,  though  after  all,  the  lady 
would  be  the  greatest  sufferer,  she  repaired  to 
the  scUon  where  the  cloth  was  laying  for  sup- 
per. 

Agnes  was  alone,  walking  up  and  down  the 
room,  to  exercise  her  limbs,  crampt  by  so 
many  hours'  confinement  in  the  carriage. 

**  What  have  you  done  with  the  amusing  Mr. 
St.  Hubert?"  said  Miss  Temple,  trying  to 
look  unruffled,  but  still  evidently  far  from 
serene. 

^^  He  is  gone  out  to  take  a  walk." 
'^  Without  you  ?     How  came  that  about  ? 
Tou  have  of  late  been  his  invariable  compa- 


nion.*' 
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"  He  haa  found  somebody  else  ) 
with." 

"  Has  he }  Who  is  it  ?  A  traTcller, 
inhabitant  of  this  place  ? 

"  A  traveller,  1  believe." 

"  I  wonder  who  it  can  be  ?  Is  this  th 
time  they  have  met  V 

"  I  really  do  not  know ;"  and  Agnea 
nned  her  walk. 

After  a  short  silence :  "  You  havi 
habit.  Miss  Danvers,"  resiimed  her  oc 
nion,  "  that  would  have  suited  you  adm 
for  a  sailor." 

•*  Have  I  ma'am  J     What  is  it }" 

"  "Diat  practice  of  pacing  backwards  an 
wards  as  if  you  were  walking  the  qo 
deck." 

"  Sailors  have  recourse  to  it  for  the 
reason  that  I  have,  they  have  no  other  i 
of  taking  exercise." 

"  It    may    be    extremely    wholesome 
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I  must  Bajr^  it  is  yeiy  tiresome  to  other  peo- 
ple/' 

Agnes  was  willing  to  allow,  that  might  be 
possible^  and  immediately  sat  down* 

Soon  after  Mr.  SU  Hubert  returned,  Mrs. 
Temple,  as  delicately  attired  as  if  she  had  been 
going  to  a  party,  also  made  her  appearance. 
Supper  was  brought  in,  and  they  all  took  their 
seats  at  table. 

^'  I  hope,  sir,  you  had  a  pleasant  walk  ?^' 
said  Miss  Temple  to  their  male  companion, 
screaming  as  loud  as  her  strength  would  permit 
her. 

He  looked  up  with  the  most  innocent  air 
imaginable,  as  if  uncertain  what  she  had  said^ 
and  turning  to  Agnes  regarded  her  with  an  en- 
quiring  face  that  seemed  to  ask ;  ^^  was  she 
speaking  to  me  ?'' 

*^  How  horribly  deaf  he  is  !  I  think  he  gets 
worse  and  worse  every  day !  My  dear,  as  you 
are  sitting  next  him,  do  ask  why  he  does  not 
use  a  trumpet?'' 
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Agnes,  preserving  her  gravity  as  n 
could,  repeated  to  him  the  question 
Temple's  name : 

"  Because,"  answered  he,  "  for  i 
past,  I  have  heard  more  than  I  like,  c 
out  a  trumpet." 

"  How  supremely  gallant!"  cr 
Temple,  in  a  tone  of  pique,  "  we  lea 
too  much  obliged  to  him !  I  hope, 
msdam,"  she  added,  turning  to  hei 
"  you  are  fully  aware  how  highly  the 
your  labours  at  the  dressing-table  mo 
predated  by  such  an  associate.  J 
wonder  that  to  please  so  partial  an  s 
our  sex,  you  should  think  nothing  oft 
of  unpacking  so  many  things  ;  nothinf 
the  grumbling  voUurier  the  trouble  i 
and  unloading,  night  and  morning 
luggage,  and  nothing  of  the  tormeiri 
me,  to  hare  it  all  to  pack  agun  hei 
get  into  bed." 
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^  My  dear,  if  you  wotQd  let  me,  I  wotdd 
pack  it  myself/' 

"  But  how  my  dear  mother  ?  you  know  very 
well  you  have  not  a  cap  nor  a  gown  you  would 
think  fit  ever  to  put  on  again,  if  I  were  to 
allow  vou  to  attempt  replacing  them  in  their 
boxes. 

^^  It  is  very  true,  my  dear,  you  manage  these 
matters  much  better  than  I  should/' 

^  I  have  had  a  long  apprenticeship.  But  it 
is  hard  to  give  me  the  employment  every  night, 
so  unnecessarily." 

^'  It  is  never  unnecessary,  my  dear,  to  make 
oneself  fit  to  be  seen." 

^^  Seen  by  whom,  ma'am  ?  By  Mr.  St. 
Hubert?  by  the  voiturier}  by  the  wait- 
ers?" 

^'  I  should  change  my  dress  for  dinner,  even 
if  I  dined  alone." 

^*  I  dare  believe  you  would  I  And  even  if 
you  were  dining  in  a  dungeon  !'' 
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Mrs.  Temple  bore  all  this  with  patience, 
asked  for  the  salad,  and  went  on  eating  her 
sapper  witli  undiminished  appetite. 

T%at  night  Agnes  went  to  bed  more  indis- 
posed against  this  harsh  daughter  than  she  had 
ever  yet  iGelt.  Such  taunts  from  a  child  to  a 
parent  were  shocking  to  her,  and  she  firmly 
determined  that  the  acquaintance  should  termi- 
nate with  the  journey. 

The  early  hour  at  which  the  voiiurier  obliged 
them  to  start  every  morning,  had  now  habi- 
tuated her  to  wake  uncalled,  and  she  was  at  a 
little  before  five,  com(detely  dressed,  and  as- 
sisting Adrienne  to  tie  up  some  of  the  pack* 
ages,  when  she  heard  a  gentle  tap  at  her  door. 
She  concluded  it  was  the  coachman  oome  to 
take  the  things  down  to  the  carriage,  and 
Adrienne,  proud  of  tiiieir  diligence,  called  out 
that  they  were  ready,  and  bade  the  person 
come  in.  It  was  not  the  noUurier  however^ 
but  Miss  Temple,  who^  in  her  dressing-gown 
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and  night-cap,  and  looking  extremely  pale, 
stept  hastily  forward,  and  taking  Agnes'  hand, 
aud: 

^  O  my  dear  Miss  Danvera,  I  am  sure  you 
will  be  very  sorry  to  hear  that  my  poor  mother 
is  most  severely  indisposed.  I  trust  there  is 
no  real  danger  to  be  apprehended,  because  I 
have  known  her  suffer  these  attacks  before; 
but  she  will  not  be  able  to  travel  to-day,  nor 
even  to  quit  her  bed.  WiU  you  have  the 
diarity  to  consent  to  this  delay  ?'^ 

'^  Most  assuredly ;  but  I  grieve  for  the  occa- 
sion.'' 

^  I  sincerely  believe  it  1  No  one  can  know 
my  dear  mother  without  loving  her.  There 
never  was  a  sweeter,  nor  a  more  amiable  na- 
ture. Be  kind  enough  to  speak  for  me  to 
Mr.  St.  Hubert,  and  try  to  prevail  upon 
him  to  remain  here  this  one  day.  I  have 
seen  the  vaiiurier,  and  he  declares  him* 
self  perfectly  willing  to  stay;,  if  the  whole  party 
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agrees  in  wishing  it,  and  will  pay  bim  for  the 
expenses  he  must  incur  here." 

'^  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  Mr.  St.  Hubert's 
consent ;  it  would  be  inhuman  to  hesitate  in 
such  a  case.  But  is  there  nothing  Miss  Tem- 
ple, that  Adrienne  or  I  could  do  to  be  of 
use  ?— command  either  of  us  in  any  way  you 

please.'' 

'^  I  am  truly  grateful  for  your  kindness,  and 

if  I  want  assistance  I  will  freely  ask  for  it :  but 
at  present,  all  that  the  poor  invalid  requires,  is 
perfect  quiet.  She  has  had  a  wretchad  night,-— 
however,  she  is  easier  now,  and  I  am  not  with- 
out hopes  that  if  left  imdisturbed,  she  may  get 
a  little  sleep. — I  must  now  go  back  to  her."— 

She  then  went  away,  leaving  Agnes  full  of 
wonder  at  the  sudden  transformation  she  had 
undergone.  There  was  now  no  asperity— no 
dogmatising — no  causticity; — her  voice  was 
softened,  her  countenance  subdued,  and  her 
language  kind  and  grateful. 
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'^  And  she  really  loves  the  mother  whom  she 
treats  with  such  irreyerence  1"  thought  Agnes, 
^'  poor  thing !  her  faults  then  are  more  of  tem- 
per than  of  heart !  I  had  been  unjust  enough 
to  suspect  that  they  proceeded  from  both.'* 

In  the  room  where  they  had  supped,  she 
found  Mr.  St.  Hubert^  as  yet  imapprised  of 
the  proj^ted  change  in  their  plans,  and  ready 
equipped  for  the  prosecution  of  their  journey. 
She  informed  him  of  Mrs.  Temple's  illness, 
and  of  the  delay  requested  by  the  daughter : 
^*  I  ventured/'  added  she,  ^^  to  answer  for  your 
consent.     Did  I  do  wrong  ?" 

<<  By  no  means.  I  am  quite  willing  to  grant 
this  little  favour  to  the  poor  mother;  how  I 
might  have  felt  inclined  had  it  been  asked  for 
the  daughter,  is  another  part  of  speech !" 

**  Even  the  daughter,"  xesumed  Agnes,  "  such 
has  been  the  salutary  effect  of  fear,  would  now 
excite  in  you  some  interest.  She  is  entirely 
changed ;  her  bustling,  important  manner  has 
disappeared ;  she  speaks  of  her  mother  in  the 


comtort/' — 

"  Humph  ! — ^  sweet  are  the  uses  of 
says  my  dear  Shakespear:  but  in  ) 
pie's  case,  will  these  good  effects  la 
the  cause  that  gaye  them  rise  ?— ^Is  si 
who  like  stagnant  air  orer  a  morasf 
safe  to  approach  but  when  a  hun 
arisen,  and  dispersed  for  awhile,  th 
vapours  that  surrounded  it  V^ 

^^  The  comparison  may  be  just,  but 
charitable !" 

^  Why  that  is  true ;  but  she  has 
all  my  charity.  After  I  had  escaped  n 
a  stratagem,  from  the  torment  of  he 
she  fell  upon  you :  paB»e  pour  eela ; 
young  and  good-humoured,  and  end 
persecution  with  constancy,  knowing 

not  be  of  Inner  /li**^*?'^**    — *-•   — ^-- 
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her  shafts  against  the  mild^  unresisting  mother, 
so  deserving  of  a  kindOT  daughter, — ^I  gave  her 
up  !"— 

He  then  consulted  with  Agnes  as  to  the  best 
method  of  spending  the  long  day  they  had 
before  tbemi,  and  asked  her  whether  she  could 
ride. 

^  Yes,''  answered  she,  ^'  but  I  prefer  making 
use  of  the  opportonity  to  write  a  letter/^— 

**  Well,  then,  if  I  can  procure  a  decent 
courser,  I  will,  to  translate  a  Frenchman's 
idiom,  ioAe  a  waUc  on  horseback  by  myself.  The 
country  hereabouts  (they  were  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Dole)  is  pleasant,  and  the  day  pro- 
mises to  be  fine.  Meanwhile,  as  it  is  too  early 
to  call  for  a  regular  breakfast,  come  out  with 
me,  my  youi^  fnend,  for  a  litde  strolL'' 

Agnes  consented,  after  desiring  Adrienne  to 
keep  in  the  way,  lest  Miss  Temple  should 
want  her. 

As  they  were  returning  from  their  ramble^ 
Adrienne  met  them  near  the  house,  to  tell  het 
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Mistress  that  Miss  Temple  had  been  enqoir* 
ing  for  her  with  some  anxiety^  and  desired 
to  be  informed  the  moment  she  came  in. 

The  motive    for    this    was   soon    eicplain- 
ed. 

^'  I  have  always/'  said  Miss  Temple,  ''  after 
any  of  these  seizures,  been  in  the  habit  of 
making  my  mother  take  small  doses  of  James' 
Powders.  We  brought  a  packet  with  us  from 
England ;  but  I  fear  it  has  been  left  at  Paris, 
or  lost  on  the  road ;  for  after  the  most  minute 
search,  I  have  been  forced  to  give  up  all  hopes 
of  finding  it.  The  English  lady  who  slept  here 
last  night,  is  still  in  the  house,  and  does  not  set 
out  till  eight  Q'dock.  She  has  a  littie  medecine 
chest  with  her,  which  1  once  saw  in  her  maid's 
room.  It  probably  contains  some  of  these 
powders.  You  would  do  me  the  greatest  favour 
in  the  world,  my  dear  Miss  Danvers,  and  I 
should  be  inexpressibly  obliged  to  you,  if  you 
would  send  to  her  for  permission  to  see  her  a 
moment — ^would  state  to  her  the   case,  and 
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solicit  the  grant  of  two  or  three  grains  of  this 
medecine.  I  should  have  made  the  application 
myself;  but  to  own  the  truth,  a  little  misunder- 
standing occurred  between  us  last  night,  and  I 
should  find  it  awkward  to  present  myself  to  her 
as  a  petitioner  this  morning/' 

Agnes  readily  undertook  the  embassy,  and 
said  she  would  immediately  despatch  Adrienne 
to  enquire  when  the  lady  would  be  visible. 

Miss  Temple  was  most  cordial  in  her  acknow- 
ledgments,  and  hurried  back  to  her  charge; 
whilst  Adrienne  was  deputed  to  the  English 
maid,  with  directions  what  message  to  carry  to 
her  mistress. 

The  answer  returned  was,  that  the  stranger 
would  be  happy  to  receive  the  young  lady  a 
little  before  eight  o'clock.  It  was  now  only 
half  past  six. 

"  We  have  time  then,"  said  Mr.  St.  Hubert, 
**  to  break^t  in  comfort.  I  intend  to  do  great 
honour  to  their  coffee  and  eggs,  for  I  always  find 
my  appetite    improves   in   proportion  to  the 


scanty   breakfast,  eaten  in  haste  ; 
no  more  of  food  till  we  arrive  at 
place:    but  this  morning,  it  will 
ent    afiair^  as  I   speedily    mean 
strate." 

The   appointed    time    being   a 
guided  by  Adrienne,  who  knew  tl 
ceeded  to  the  traveller's  apartment 
her  commission.    She  was  receivec 
courtesy  by  a  lady  who  was  still  si 
break&st  table^  and  appeared  to  b 
or  two  and  twenty.     H  er  countenan 
possessing  though  dejected,  and  sh« 
evident  symptoms  of  declining  heal 
apprized  of  the  motive  of  Agnes's  visi 
sented  with  the  greatest  alacrity  to  o 
her  wishes,  and  hastened  into  the  nc 
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Agnes  immediately  reoognized  to  be  Mr.  Wal- 
aqgbam.  Their  sorprise  was  reciprocal,  but  in 
no  other  respect  did  their  feelings  seem  to  as* 
similate.  Hers  were  of  unmixed  satisfaction  at 
seeing  again  a  friend  of  Lady  Gknfeld — a  man 
she  had  thought  particularly  agreeable,  and  one 
whom  she  might  have  it  in  her  power  to  serve 
by  giving  him  immediate  information  of  the 
recent  events  in  Mr.  Wharton's  family.  On 
his  part,  though  a  momentary  flash  (rf*  pleasure 
had  darted  firom  his  eye  on  first  perceiving  her, 
his  mode  o£  addressing  her  was  so  distant  and 
so  grave,  that  not  only  his  manner,  but  his 
whole  countenance— 'his  very  voice,  appeared  to 
have  imdergone  an  entire  change. 

**  I  hope,"  he  said,  slowly  advancing,  '^  I 
have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  Miss  de  Yere  quite 
weU?^ 

Agnes  bowed,  and  would  have  given  the 
world  for  courage  to  set  him  right  respectmg 
her  appellation ;  but  intimidated  by  his  for- 
mality, she  continued  silent,  till,  conscious  of 
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the  awkwardness  of  their  mutual  situation,  he 
once  more  forced  himself  to  speak,  and  directed 
to  her  some  question  concerning  her  jour- 
nev. 

^^  You  are  travelling  towards  Italy,  I  ima- 
gine ?"  said  he* 

"  Yes ;  I  am  going  to  Rome." 

^'  I  congratulate  you  on  having  got  over  the 
most  tedious  part  of  the  journey.  The  road 
from  Paris  hither,  through  what  the  natives 
call  their  belle  France^  has  appeared  to  me 
insupportably  barren  of  interest  and  of 
beauty." 

Unable  to  pursue  the  conversation  on  such 
general  topics,  whilst  her  mind  was  engrossed 
by  thoughts  so  different,  Agnes  without  re- 
plying to  his  last  observation,  said ; 

^^  You  left  Paris  rather  suddenly,  did  you 
not?" 

<<  Unexpectedly  so,  even  to  myself.     Who 
did  you  hear  of  my  departure  from  ?'' 
From  Lady  OlenfekL" 


(( 
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^*  Indeed  I'*  and  (brightening  up,)  he  added, 
^^  you  have  then  seen  her  since — I  mean, 
you  have  seen  her— rather  recently  ?" 

Agnes  was  a  little  perplexed  by  this  broken 
and  hesitating  mode  of  expressing  himself,  but 
simply  answered : 

^^  Yes ;  she  was  kind  enough  to  call  and 
take  leave  of  me  the  very  day  before  she  set  off 
for  England/' 

^'  She  is  in  England,  then }"  How  long  has 
she  been  gone  P' 

.'^  About  ten  or  twelve  days.  She  regretted 
much  the  impossibility  of  writing  to  you,  hav- 
ing news  to  communicate  which  she  was  anx- 
ious you  should  immediately  become  ac- 
quainted with :  but  you  had  left  no  direction 
at  your  lodgings ;  and  therefore  Lord  Olenfeld 
suggested  the  plan  of  writing  to  you  under 
cover  to  your  banker,  with  directions  to  for- 
ward the  letter  wherever  you  might  be/' 
**  And  do  you  at  all  know  what    were  the 
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nei¥8  they  were  both  so  desdrous  of  transmit- 
ting  to  me?  Something  very  pleasant  I 
hope  ?" 

Agnes  smiled^  but  had  no  time  to  answer 
him,  as,  at  that  moment,  the  lady  returned. 
She  bore  in  her  hand  two  or  three  little 
packets  of  the  powders,  which  she  said  she 
had  been  weighing,  from  an  apprehension  Miss 
Temple  might  not  be  provided  with  scales. 
'^  I  have  written  upon  each  paper/'  added 
she,  ^'  the  exact  number  of  grains  it  contain^ 
though  I  sincerely  hope  that  only  one  dose  may 
be  required.^' 

Thanking  her  in  the  warmest  terms  for  all 
the  trouble  she  had  taken,  and  making  many 
excuses  for  having  interrupted  her  breakfiurt, 
Agnes  then  retired,  and  hastened  to  the  door 
of  Miss  Temple's  room  to  announce  the  suc- 
cess of  her  mission.  She  was  hailed  with 
great  delight :  the  powders  were  received  as  a 
boon  scarcely  to  have  been  hoped  for;  and 
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the  happiest  anticipations    were   entertained 
from  their  well-remembered  good  effect  on  for* 

mer  occasions. 

Agnes  spent  nearly  the  whole  day  alone^  and 
had  ample  leisure  to  write  to  Lady  Olenfeld 
one  of  the  longest  letters  she  had  ever  penned. 
After  a  detailed  account  of  aU  the  Uttle  inci- 
dents of  her  journey ;  a  description  of  her  fel- 
low travellers^  and  a  few  characteristic  traits 
of  their  peculiarities^  she  proceeded  to  speak  of 
the  unexpected  meeting  she  had  just  had  with 
Mr.  Walsingham :  ^^  I  am  afraid/'  she  said, 
^  that  he  has  no  longer  a  good  opinion  of  me. 
Perhaps  the  fact  of  seeing  me^  (whom  he  still 
supposes  to  be  the  affluent  heiress,  Miss  de 
Vere,)  travelling,  or  rather,  (as  it  must  appear 
to  him,)  strolling  over  the  world,  without 
attendants,  without  protectors,  without,  in 
short,  any  of  the  pomp  and  drcumstanoe, 
that  ought  to  accompany  her,  may  account  for, 
and  be  sufficient  to  excuse  whatever  distrust 
of  me  his  behavour  may  have  betrayed.    Let 


humour    with    me,    particularly 

spoken  of  you^  and  he  saw  ret 

I  was  still  in  some  credit  with  } 

be  truly  sorry  were  his  prejudice 

be  lasting,  for  he  is  one  whom  y 

to    think  well   of,  and  whose 

conversation   must    always  recc 

Should  an  opportunity  occur  of  sj 

again,  I  will  avail  myself  of  it  t 

least,  a  part  of  the  truth,    Thf 

necessity  to  enter  into  particulars 

let  him  know  that  it  has  been  pn 

title  to  the  name  or  inheritanoi 

and  am,  in  consequence,  proceed 

to  put  myself  under  the  protectioi 

myonly  surviving  relation.  This  pi 

I  should  hope,  might  re-establif 
^.^^ J ^  --  -_  J  ^    -1 
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^  The  lady  in  whose  apartment  I  saw  him 
isi  I  fancy,  in  some  way  related  to  him,  for  they 
seem  to  be  travelling  together,  and  I  saw  by 
the  appearance  of  the  breakfast-table,  that  he 
had  been  sharing  that  meal  with  her,  though 
when  I  entered,  he  was  absent ;  probably,  from 
imagining  that  what  I  had  to  say  to  her  might 
be  of  a  private  nature.  Whither  they  are 
bound,  I  have  not  the  remotest  idea.  During 
my  short  dialogue  with  him,  he  dropped  not  a 
word  concerning  his  own  destination.  The 
name  of  his  fellow-traveller  is  also  a  mystery  to 
me.  I  might  attempt  to  learn  it  through 
Adrienne,  who  has  become  acquainted  with 
the  lady's  maid ;  but  it  would  be  merely  an 
attempt;  for  she  mis-pronounces  all  English 
names  so  abominably,  that  I  should  gain  no 
certainty  by  it.  It  is  possible  she  may  be  Mr^ 
Walsingham's  wife." 

Having  finished  this  long  epistle,  and  as- 
certained that  neither  she  nor  Adrienne  could 
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make  themselves  of  any  use  in  Mrs.  Temple's 
room^  she  took  the  former  by  the  arm,  and  set 
forth  on  a  pleasant  and  refreshing  ramble.  They 
avoided  going  out  of  sight  of  houses;  but  entered 
several  dwellings  of  the  poor,  particularly 
those  in  which  they  saw  any  tokens  of  in- 
dustry ;  and  in  the  midst  of  privations,  often 
amounting  to  wretchedness,  met  with  good- 
humour  and  civility, — an  ever  ready  impulse 
to  talk,  (in  accents  rather  louder  and  more 
nasal  than  Agnes  quite  liked),  great  admira- 
tion of  the  materials  of  which  their  clothes  were 
made,  and  no  little  curiosity  as  to  whence  they 
came,  and  whither  they  were  going.  Agnes 
distributed  a  few  sovs  amongst  the  children ; 
and  then  proceeded  to  a  little  shop  further  on, 
curious  to  look  at  some  books  which  she 
thought  she  could  discern  exhibited  for  sale  at 
the  window.  Books,  indeed,  they  were — 
but  of  a  sort  ill  calculated  to  excite  her  in- 
terest; they  consisted  wholly  of  legends  of 
saints,  and  details  of  martyrdom  too  horrible 
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to  be  endured.  On  turning  away,  she  was 
accosted  by  a  good  woman,  who,  seeing  her 
enter  so  many  habitations,  persuaded  herself 
she  was  looking  for  a  lodging;  and  having 
had,  for  a  muph  longer  period  than  was  con- 
venient, such  an  accommodation  to  dispose  of 
she  invited  the  two  strangers  to  walk  in  and 
look  at  it.  They  endeavoured  to  excuse  them- 
selves, but  in  vain;  the  voluble  and  eager 
dame  would  take  no  denial.  She  said  she  was 
sure  they  never  had  seen  a  neater  or  more 
convenient  apartment;  it  looked  upon  the 
prettiest  garden  in  the  world ;  had  a  superb 
view  beyond ;  was  not  more  than  three  steps 
from  the  parish  church,  &c.  &c.  Agnes  to 
pacify  her,  at  length  consented  to  look,  not 
at  the  house,  but  at  the  garden.  So  late  in 
the  year,  it,  of  course,  exhibited  but  few  re- 
maining flowers ;  but  it  hcui  been  prciusely 
stored  with  them;  was  of  some  extent,  and 
provided  with  numberless  arbours,  each  con- 
taining a  long  narrow  table,  and  a  bench  on 
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the  Other  side.    Agnes  asked  the  meaning  of 
these : 

"  Why,  mademoiselle^"  answered  Adrienne 
half  angrily,  '^  don't  you  see  that  you  have  been 
invited  to  become  a  lodger  in  a  place  fitted  up 
for  a  guinguette  ?*' 

Agnes  laughed^  and  asked  no  more  ques- 
tions ;  but  after  remaining  a  reasonable  time 
to  hear  the  praises  lavished  upon  her  pre* 
mises  by  their  owner^  accepted  the  bouquet 
she  presented  to  her  at  parting,  made  her 
some  little  compensation  both  for  her  flowers 
and  her  failure  in  securing  an  occupant  for  her 
vacant  rooms,  and  returned  to  the  inn. 

Mr.  St.  Hubert,  tired  and  hungry,  was 
waiting  for  her  with  some  impatience,  and 
allowed  the  people  of  the  house  no  rest  till 
dinner  was  served.  Miss  Temple  was  waited 
upon  in  her  mother's  room  by  the  active  and 
good-natured  Adrienne. 

Having  somewhat  appeased  the  first  cravings 
of  his  appetite,  Mr.  St,  Hubert  asked  how  the 
poor  lady  did  ?    And  whether  there  was  any 
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prospect  of  her  being  able  to  re-commence  her 
journey  the  next  day  ? 

^  I  have  not  heard/'  replied  Agnes,  '^  nor  is 
it  probable  Miss  Temple  herself  could  answer 
that  question  till  she  sees  how  her  mother 
does  to-morrow  morning/' 

^  For  my  own  part,"  resumed  he,  ^^  I  am 
not  impatient :  when  there  is  good  riding 
weather,  and  tolerable  scenery  to  be  looked 
at|  I  can  always  find  amusement.  But  this  is 
dull  work  for  you,  my  poor  young  lady /^ 

^' I  certainly  should  not  wish  it  to  last: 
but  I  could  bear  it  very  well  another  day/' 

Their  repast  being  finished,  Mr.  St.  Hubert, 
with  the  consent  of  Agnes,  ordered  a  little  fire, 
the  evenings  beginning  to  be  chiU,  and  es- 
tablishing himself  beside  it  in  a  comfortable 
arm  chair,  was  asleep  in  less  than  five  minutes. 
He  had  given  her  full  authority  to  call  foi 
candles  whenever  she  pleased :  ^  because,' 
said  he,  *^when  once  I  am  in  a  sound  slumb^^ 
and  have  been  previously  somewhat  fatigued. 
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all  the  light  you  could  bring  before  me  could 
not  wake  me.** 

Agnes  availed  herself  of  this  permission,  as 
soon  as  it  grew  too  dusk  to  read ;  and  found 
that,  as  he  had  said,  the  entrance  of  candles 
made  no  difference  in  the  calmness  with  which 
he  reposed.  Whilst  looking  at  him^  thus  pro- 
foundly tranquil,  the  wish  occurred  to  her  of 
making  a  slight  sketch  of  him.  She  could 
scarcely  have  chosen  a  handsomer  subject. 
His  finely  arched  brow ;  his  noble  forehead ; 
his  hair^  ^  a  sable  silvered,'  waving  round  his 
face^ — ^his  Grecian  nose,  and  beautifully  shaped 
mouth,  rendered  him,  even  without  the  advan- 
tage of  seeing  his  dark  eyes  open,  a  model  fit 
for  a  statuary.  As  she  advanced  in  her  em- 
ployment, she  grew  more  and  more  interested 
in  it ;  the  likeness  became  apparent :  the  out- 
line, at  length  was  completed,  and  she  was  im- 
patiently rolling  up  a  slip  of  paper  to  use  as  a 
stump  for  the  shadows,  when,  to  her  infinite 
surprise  she  heard  him  exclaim : 
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'  ^'  Hold^  hold !  Not  so  fast ;  let  me  first  see 
how  yott  have  put  your  work  together." 

"  Dear  sir,"  cried  Agnes, "  have  you  been 
long  awake  ?" 

^  I  don't  know ;  I  have  been  too  much 
amused  in  watching  your  proceedings,  to  re- 
member any  thing  about  the  matter*  Come, 
ehow  ine  your  sketch,  and  I  will  tell  you 
honestly  whether  it  is  worth  going  on 
with," 

She  handed  it  to  him« 

**  Very  well  1"  cried  he,  after  an  attentive 
tezamination.  ^^  Very  well,  indeed ;  this  does 
you  credit ;  it  is  in  perfect  drawing,  and  there 
is  a  sharpness  and  freedom  in  the  touch  that  I 
like  exceedingly.  You  have  been  under  a  very 
clever  master.*' 

^*  I  had  one  of  the  best  in  Paris,  and  learnt 
five  years.  But  you  are  yourself  a  designer,  I 
perceive." 

^  I  have  been  a  little  of  every  thing,  my  dear ; 
much  to  the  annoyance  of  my  excellent  father. 
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He  was  himself  a  military  man^  and  at  the 
age  of  eighteen,  I  would  go  into  the  army  also. 
There^  as  at  school,  I  was  always  jiketching 
as  I  called  it, — that  is  to  say,  scrawling  figures 
on  walls  and  wainscots,  and  blotching  them  with 
paint.  My  father  flattered  himself  I  had  real 
genius  for  the  fine  arts, — advised  me  to  sell  my 
commission,  of  which  I  was  heartily  tired,— 
and  placed  me  in  the  study  of  an  emintot 
painter.  The  sight  of  brush  and  pallet  then 
became  odious  to  me,  and  I  never  rested  till  I 
got  my  father's  consent  to  go  to  sea.  On 
board  of  ship,  the  mania  for  drawing  perversely 
came  upon  me  again;  and  I  painted  all  the 
portraits  of  aU  my  brother  officers,  and  studied 
from  the  finest  living  models  among  the  com- 
mon men.  Moreover,  I  seized  every  oppor- 
tunity when  we  were  on  shore  of  taking  views, 
or  making  designs  firom  the  various  objects  I 
saw,  whether  in  the  East  Indies,  in  America, 
on  the  coast  of  Afirica,  or  in  the  Baltic.  little 
by  little,  I  acquired  real  ability ;  and  giving  up 
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the  navyi  I  established  myself  at  Rome^  where 
I  practised  as  a  re^ar  artist  for  several  years. 
At  last,  I  was  recaUed  to  England  on  the  demise 
of  a  distant  relation  I  had  never  seen  nor 
heard  of,  whose  property  amomitingto  forty 
thousand  pounds,!  was  discovered  to  be  entitled 
to  as  heir  at  law.  All  this  wealth,  however,  has 
come  too  late  to  induce  me  to  change  my 
accustomed  mode  of  life.  I  can,  it  is  true, 
assist  others  more  essentially :  but  I  cannot 
give  up  my  own  frugal  and  simple  habits.  It 
would  be  an  intoUerable  slavery  to  me  to  be  at 
the  head  of  a  great  establishment,  and  to  be 
obliged  to  aim  at  the  manners,  and  ape  the 
importance  of  a  Grand  Seigneur.  I  have  of 
course,  given  up  painting  as  a  profession :  but 
it  is  an  art  I  still  love:  and  that  love  it  is 
which,  in  some  measure,  carries  me  again  into 
Italy.  But,  moreover,  I  have  the  additional 
motive  of  wishing  to  visit  a  nephew  of  mine, 
risen  into  celebrity  by  his  talents  as  a  sculptor. 
I  want  to  see  his  works,  only  one  of  which,  of 
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any  consequence^  has  foand  its  way  into  Eng* 
land.  I  was  much  struck  by  it  last  spring  in 
London,  and  it  immediately  decided  me  to 
begin  this  journey .'* 

'^  May  I  ask,"  said  Agnes  in  a  voice  trem* 
bling  between  hope  and  fear,  '*  what  your 
nephew's  name  is  ?" 

**  His  name,  like  your  own,  is  Danyers. 
He  is  the  son  of  my  eldest  sister,  whose 
husband,  an  architect,  died  young,  and  left 
her  in  somewhat  embarrassed  circumstances. 
Her  boy  gave  early  indications  of  talent,  and 
she  sent  him  to  London  to  study  under  an 
able  statuary.  At  a  later  period,  my  fieither 
who  was  very  anxious  for  the  poor  lad's  ad- 
vancement, assisted  the  mother  in  furnishing 
him  with  the  means  of  residing  some  time  in 
Italy.  He  was  so  taken  with  the  country, 
and  with  all  its  treasures  of  art,  that  he  has 
never  returned  firom  it.  He  is  making,  not  a 
rapid,  but  an  honourable  and  handsome  for- 
tune^  is   surrounded    by   fiiends    and    well- 
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wiBhers,  and  is  very  generaUy  patronized 
by  most  of  the  wealAy  Englishmen  who  visit 
Rome.'^ 

Agnes  had  listened  to  these  details  with  the 
deepest  interest,  and  when  Mr.  St.  Hubert 
Game  to  a  pause,  her  eyes  still  remained  fixed 
upon  him,  as  if  desirous  to  hear  more.  He 
observed  it,  and  said  smiling: 

**  I  have  nothing  to  add,  my  dear ;  so,  if  you 
like  to  go  on  with  your  drawing,  I  will  sit  as 
still  as  a  mouse." 

But  Agnes  could  not  so  easily  comply  with 
this  invitation ;  endeavouring  however,  to  con- 
troul  her  agitated  feeting,  she  ventured  in  an 
accent  almost  as  unsteady  as  her  hand,  to 
say: 

'^  Is  your  nephew,  sir,  an  only  child  ?  Has 
he  no  brother  ?  no — sister  ?" 

*^  Neither,  that  I  ever  heard  of  J  but  I  was  a 
wanderer  over  the  face  of  the  earth  so  many 
years,  that  it  is  possible  other  sons  and  daugh- 
ters may  have  been  bom  without  my  knowing 
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it.  If  such  was  ever  the  case,  there  t»imot 
now  be  any  of  them  living,  or  I  must  have 
heard  of  it." 

Tears  rushed  into  Agnes's  eyes  on  receiving 
this  discouraging  answer^  and  the  wish  she 
had  for  a  moment  indulged  of  making  herself 
known  to  him  whom  she  beUeved  to  be  her 
uncle,  vanished  entirely.  She  had  no  proof 
to  bring  forward  in  attestation  of  her  right  to 
claim  kindred  with  him,  and  the  dread  of 
being  regarded  as  an  artful  adventurer,  (stimu- 
lated by  hearing  of  his  wealth  to  fabricate  such 
a  tale)  was  so  insurmountable^  that  she  deter- 
mined to  let  the  matter  rest  in  silence  till  she 
saw  her  brother^  and  was  able  to  consult  with 
him  how  to  act.  He,  she  was  persuaded,  must 
possess  some  document  declaratory  of  her  affini- 
ty to  him,  well  remembering  to  have  heard  from 
the  Blakes^  that  at  her  mother's  decease^  all  her 
papers  had  been  forwarded  to  her  son. 

These  thoughts  passed  rapidly  through  her 
mind^  and  when  her  resolution  was  taken,  she 
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dAAhed  away  unobserved,  the  tears  that 
dimmed  her  sight,  placed  the  drawing  before 
her^  and  as  composedly  as  she  could,  pro- 
ceeded with  the  occupation  it  afforded 
her. 

After  silently  observing  her  progress  for 
some  time,  Mr.  St.  Hubert  said : 

^  Do  you  know,  my  dear  young  firiend,  that  I 
am  convinced  from  your  expertness  of  hand,  and 
correctness  of  eye,  you  could,  with  some  fur- 
ther study  and  practice,  become  a  very  excel- 
lent artist  ?  Now,  at  Rome  you  will  be  in  the 
very  centre  of  all  that  may  best  contribute  to 
your  improvement ;  and  I  really  think  it  pity, 
however  independent  you  may  be,  that  you 
should  not  profit  from  the  opportunities  that 
will  be  continually  presenting  themselves. 
What  harm  will  it  do  you,  albeit  a  lady,  to 
paint  better  than  other  ladies  ?" 

'*  Certainly  none  at  all.  sir;  and  it  is  very 
possible  I   may  hereafter  require  such  a  re* 
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80urce«  although  hitherto  accustomed  to  draw 
only  for  amusement.'' 

"  Say  you  so,  my  dear  ?  Why  then,  depend 
upon  my  most  zealous  endeavours  to  serve 
you.  I  may  be  able  at  once,  to  give  you  some 
useful  hints  in  your  art,  to  guide  you  to  the 
best  subjects  to  copy  from,  and  to  make  you 
known  amongst  those  who  may  most  essen- 
tially patronize  you.  Have  you  ever  painted 
in  oils  r 

**  Less  than  I  now  wish  I  had.  My  most 
finished  performances,  (such  as  they  are)  have 
all  been  in  miniature.'' 

"  Who  was  your  master  ?" 

She  named  one  of  the  most  eminent  in 
Paris. 

**'  Well,  my  dear,  and  what  more  fortunate 
choice  could  have  been  made  for  you  ?  He  is 
at  the  head  of  his  particular  branch  of  the 
profession,  and  French  artists  are  imiversally 
allowed  to  surpass  those  of  every  other  nation 
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a3  painters  in  miniature.  Go  on  then  in  that 
style ;  for  after  aU,  it  is  the  best  adapted  to 
t\ke  love  of  cleanliness,  the  taste  and  delicacy 
of  your  sex.  Oil  painting  is  dirty  and  cum* 
brous  work;  and  for  one  whom  you  might 
equal  or  outvie  on  canvass,  you  may  excel  a 
himdred  on  ivory." 

He  then  enquired  whether  she  had  any  of 
her  pictures  with  her  ?  She  produced  two  or 
three  portraits  taken  from  nature  with  which 
he  expressed  himself  in  the  highest  degree 
satisfied. 

"  I  should  like,'^  said  he,  **  before  we  go  to 
Rome,  to  accompany  you  for  a  month  to 
Venice.  It  would  be  a  great  advantage  to  you 
to  study  the  colouring  of  that  school;  I  do 
not  mean  to  depreciaie  your  own ;  but,  per- 
haps it  is  a  little  too  vivid,  a  little  too  like  the 
brilliancy  of  flowers,  instead  of  those  clear, 
yet  blended  tints,  those  soft  and  imperceptible 
gradations  of  hue  which  ought  to  distinguish 
the  human  complexion.      Would  it  be  very 
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indecorous  to  travel,  you  and  your  maid,  with 
a  gay  bachelor  of  sixty-five  ?" 

^  No/*  replied  the  smiling  Agnes,  ^'  but 
perhaps,  the  whole  future  aspect  of  my  life 
depends  upon  the  result  of  the  affair  that 
carries  me  to  Rome ;  and  I  confess,  I  am  most 
impatient  to  arrive  there." 

^^  I  am  sorry  for  it,  my  dear  lady,  because, 
be  as  impatient  as  you  please,  you  must  per 
force  make  some  delay,  after  entering  Italy, 
before  you  attempt  to  go  on  to  Rome.  It  is 
now  the  very  beginning  of  September,  and  no 
one  in  their  senses  ever  thinks  of  braving  the 
mal  aria  of  Rome  at  that  early  season.  Now 
be  guided  by  me,  an  old  traveller,  and  an  ex- 
perienced. At  Milan,  I  am  intimate  with  an 
Italian  lady  who  goes  annually  to  Venice  to 
visit  her  married  daughter.  This  is  about  the 
time  when  she  usually  sets  out.  Let  us  join 
her,  and  make  the  journey  as  she  does,  with  a 
vetturino.  You  will  find  her  a  very  agreeable 
companion,  and  a  thoroughly  respectable  cha- 
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peron.  What  say  you  to  my  scheme  ?  if  you 
agree  to  it^  we  shall  get  rid  of  terrible  Miss 
Temple;  you  will  have  leisure  to  contemplate 
the  Venetian  school ;  and  I  can  ensure  you  all 
manner  of  courteous  treatment  from  the 
fiunily  of  my  friend,'* 

This  proposal  was  too  tempting  to  be  re- 
sisted,  and  Agnes^  knowing  that  she  had  more 
than  money  sufficient  to  defray  its  expenses^ 
immediately  assented  to  it.  She  was  now  for 
the  first  time  aware  that  it  was  impracticable 
(or  at  least  hazardous)  to  go  straight  to  Rome^ 
and  considered  that  it  would  cost  her  nearly  as 
much  to  stay  at  Milan  or  Pavia,  as  to  spend 
the  interval  at  Venice. 

Before  she  and  Mr.  St.  Hubert  separated 
for  the  night,  they  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing 
that  Mrs.  Temple  was  considerably  better, 
and  would  probably  be  well  enough  to  resume 
her  journey  the  succeeding  day,  .though  at  a 
somewhat  later  hour  than  that  at  which  they 
usually  started. 
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These  hopes  were  not  disappointed.  When 
the  morning  came,  Mrs.  Temple's  amendment 
was  so  confirmed,  that  before  eight  o'clock, 
she  was  able  to  ascend  the  carriage,  and  with 
her  usual  gentleness  and  good  breeding,  to 
express  to  Agnes  and  Mr.  St.  Hubert  her 
gratitude  for  the  consideration  they  had  shown 
her,  and  the  patience  they  bad  exerted. 

The  improvement  effected  in  her  daughter 
by  the  alarm  she  had  endured,  was  still  very 
perceptible,  and  her  manners  towards  both 
her  fellow-travellers  were  so  much  softened, 
that  Mr.  St.  Hubert  was  almost  betrayed  into 
forgetting  his  deqfness.  It  is  not  to  be  sup- 
posed however,  that  habits  of  long  standing 
can  be  on  a  sudden,  and  permanently  overcome. 
The  same  meddling  and  fidgetty  spirit  that  usu- 
ally dictated  her  interference  in  the  afifairs  of 
others  now  set  itself  to  work  nearer  home ;  and 
she  speedily  made  herself  as  troublesome  as  ever 
by  the  excessive  anxiety  with  which  she  was 
tormented  on  every  little  change  in  her  mo- 
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ther'a.countenanoe,  on  every  surmise  that  she 
was  growing  tired,  that  she  sat  tmcomfortably, 
that,  she  found  the  carriage  too  hot  or  too 
cold — ^that  she  wanted  more  room  for  her  feet 
— or  more  support  for  her  back ;  and  so  on. 
Three  or  four  times  she  compelled  the  poor 
lady  to  change  her  seat,  either  with  herself  or 
Agnes.  She  had  her  eye  incessantly  fixed  upon 
her ;  was  drawing  up,  or  letting  down  the  win- 
dows every  five  minutes,  and  forced  her  during 
the  first  stage  to  smell  to  her  salts,  or  take 
lavender  drops,  as  often  as  the  suspicion 
struck  her,  that  she  was  growing  languid  and 
exhausted. 

All  this  proceeded  no  doubt,  from  a  better 
motive  than  her  antecedent  restlessness ;  but 
it  was  of  the  same  family,  a  little  difierently 
modified,  and  it  was  evident  to  Agnes,  that 
Mr.  St.  Hubert  had  some  difiiculty  in  refirain- 
ing  to  express  his  annoyance  : 

"  I  was  afiraid,"  he  told  her  afterwards,  **  of 
bringing  an  old  home  about  my  ears,    or  I 
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woold  have  told  her  a  little  bit  of  my  mi 
With  half  an  eye  she  might  have  seen  ' 
she  waa  wearisome  even  to  the  poor  com 
scent  herself;  who,  if  she  had  not  the  tei 
of  a  saint,  or  the  insensibility  of  an  automi 
would  have  started  up  and  shaken  her 
shall  not  have  kept  holiday  more  rejoic 
since  I  was  a  school-boy,  than  I  shall  th 
we  are  delivered  from  ber  company  !" 

"  You  might  even  now,  sir,  escape  fron 
many  hours,"  said  Agnes,  "  if  yoa 
Adrienne's  place  in  the  coujfS,  and  sent  h 
occupy  yours  in  the  inside." 

"  But  my  dear,  maid  servants  are  al 
sick  in  a  carriage,  especially,  if  they  h; 
smart  fellow  to  converse  with  on  the  oul 
and  I  dare  say  Adrienne  will  find  it  suit 
health  much  better  to  stay  with  Miss 
pie's  footman,  than  to  be  admitted  t 
honour  of  sitting  mom-chance,  opp« 
Temple  herself." 

"  Adrienne,"  said  Agnes,  laugfaia 
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empt  firom  the  first  infirmity  you  mention; 
and  as  to  the  second,  the  love  of  fiirting,  she 
can  enjoy  it  but  little,  since  Monsieur  Thomas 
can  speak  no  French,  and  she  can  speak  no 
English/' 

^'  Oh,  well,  well — since  that  is  the  case,  I 
frankly  agree  to  your  offer." 

Accordingly,  after  dinner,  this  new  distribu- 
tion of  the  personages  of  their  little  company 
took  place,  and  seemed  to  give  Miss  Temple  infi- 
nite satisfaction.  She  availed  herself  of  Adri- 
enne's  humane  readiness  to  serve  any  one  who 
was  indisposed,  in  order  to  make  her  support 
Mrs.  Temple's  feet  upon  her  lap,  and  rub  her 
ankles.  Sometimes,  she  contrived  to  crowd 
Agnes,  Adrienne  and  herself  upon  the  same 
seat,  to  obtain  room  for  her  mother  to  recline 
upon  the  other.  In  vain  did  poor  Mrs.  Tem- 
ple plead  for  respite  both  in  favour  of  herself 
and  others;  her  daughter  begged  her  to  let 
herself  be  managed  in  the  way  that  was  best 
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for  her ; 

paid  Agnes  some  complimentt  «Bi4^| 

good  nature  she  was  willing  to  attribnte  to  '■ 
and  persevered  in  tormenting  all  aroand  '. 
in  order  to  kill  her  patient  widt  Idadneta. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

O  Italy ! — where  science  loves  to  rove, 

Where  Genius  feels  his  noblest  powers  expand, 

Where  Sculpture  steals  Promethean  fire  from  Jove, 
And  Painting  wields  her  lovely  magic  wand.— 

Elegy,  by  Mrs.  West. 


In  modem  times,  at  least  when  war  is 
not  raging,  adventures  rarely  occur  to  travel- 
lers in  Europe.  Agnes'  journey  was  attended 
by  no  circumstances  worthy  of  record;  and 
even  to  herself,  had  Few  of  the  charms  of 
novelty,  till  after  she  had  passed  through 
Switzerland,  having,  the  preceding  year,  visited 
that  country  in  the  greatest  detail  with  Mr. 
Wharton,  Mrs.  Marchmont,  and  Harry  Cow- 
ley. 

At  length  the  scenery  began  to  excite  in  her 
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the  most  animated  interest.  They  were  ap- 
proaching the  Simplon,  too  ofiten  spoken  of  to 
admit  of  any  fresh  description,  but  always  in- 
expressibly striking  to  every  new  beholder. 
It  was  four  o'clock  in  the  morning  when  they 
began  their  slow  ascent;  and  they  had  the 
advantage  of  a  magnificent  moon-light,  and 
the  most  perfectly  calm  weather.  The  gradual 
changes  in  the  tinge  of  the  surrounding  moun- 
tains, first  seen  in  the  silvery  radiance  of  the 
moon ;  then  in  the  thousand  glowing  colours 
of  Sim- rise;  and  finally,  in  the  fuU  fervour  of 
his  meridian  blaze,  called  forth  all  the  enthu- 
siasm and  admiration  of  which  Agnes'  unhack- 
neyed feelings  were  susceptible.  Throughout 
the  day,  a  succession  of  the  most  diversified 
prospects  rivetted  her  attention,  and  left  her 
nothing  to  wish  for,  but  more  congenial  pom- 
panions.  The  first  night  spent  at  an  Italian 
inn,  was  to  her  full  of  amusement.  The  walls 
decorated  with  fresco  paintings,  roughly  ei^- 
ecuted,    but  producing    a  gay    and   pleasing 
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effisct,  she  infinitely  preferred  to  the  unmean- 
ing patterns  of  the  papers  with  which  most 
rooms  are  covered  in  France  and  England. 
The  brick  floors  did  not  quite  so  much  invite 
her  approbation;  but,  in  a  hot  climate,  she 
allowed  they  might  be  desirable,  however  un- 
sightly. The  loftiness  of  the  ceilings,  which, 
if  left,  as  was  often  the  case,  unplastered,  ex- 
hibited sundry  fantastic  devices  painted  on 
the  rafters;  the  sort  of  Eastern  elegance  as 
well  as  utility  of  the  light  musquito  curtains, 
all  attracted  her  notice,  and  diverted  her  ima- 
gination. At  the  charming  inn  at  Baveno, 
where  they  dined  the  next  day,  she  was  en- 
chanted with  the  view  of  Lago  Maggiore,  and 
above  all,  by  the  indescribably-softening  effect 
of  the  atmosphere  upon  even  the  most  promi** 
nent  objects;  it  left  every  outline  distinct, 
and  yet  mellowed ;  it  was,  as  if  the  landscape 
had  been  seen  through  some  medium  differ- 
ing from  common  air,  some  exquisitely  trans* 
parent  veil,  that  subdued  its  brilliancy  with- 
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out  injuring  its  clearness ;  and  over  all,  seemed 
to  float  every  tint  of  the  opal, — ^lilac,  amber, 
pink,  and  the  purest  pale  blue.  The  lake,  a 
sheet  of  crystal,  partook  of  the  same  beauti- 
ful r£unbow  hues,  and  with  thV  same  mildness, 
the  same  exemption  from  glare.  '*  Ah,'' 
thought  Agnes,  ^'  if  it  were  given  to  human 
intellects  to  possess  so  much  brightness,  comr 
bined  with  so  much  meekness,  how  near  to 
the  excellency  of  angelic  natures  would  mortals 
approach.'* 

On  their  arrival  at  Milan,  Mr.  St.  Hubert's 
first  care  was  to  call  upon  his  firiend  la  Signora 
Romanelli,  who,  ere  an  hour  had  elapsed  came 
with  him  to  the  hotel,  for  the  express  purpose 
of  inviting  Agnes  to  accompany  him  imme- 
diately to  her  house,  there  to  take  up  her  abode 
till  they  all  set  out  together  for  Venice.  This 
hospitable  proposal  was  made  with  so  much 
grace  and  cordiality,  and  Mr.  St.  Hubert  so 
strongly  urged  her  to  accept  it,  that  the  afiair 
was  settled  in  five  minutes ;  and,  to  her  own 
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surprise,  Agnes  from  being  a  mere  bird  of  pas- 
sage through  the  oomitry,  found  herself  trans- 
planted, all  at  once,  into  the  interior  of  an 
Italian  family,  and  welcomed  into  it  as  an  old 
firiend. 

Mrs.  and  Miss  Temple,  not  well  imderstand- 
ing  the  language  in  which  la  Signora's  invi- 
tation had  been  made,  saw  Agnes  depart  with 
equal  wonder  and  curiosity.  The  mother, 
however,  stept  forward  before  she  went,  and 
kindly  taking  her  hand,  said  with  imusual 
feeling :  ^  I  am  very,  very  sorry,  my  dear 
Miss  Danvers,  we  are  going  to  part.  You  have 
invariably  shown  so  much  good  nature  and 
sweetness  during  the  journey,  that  it  will  be 
long  before  I  cease  to  r^i^t  the  loss  of  so 
charming  a  comj)anion.'' 

Agnes,  who  had  always  felt  well-disposed 
towards  the  poor  lady,  was  touched  by  the 
benignity  of  this  address,  and  bade  her  fare^ 
well  with  many  grateful  acknowledgments  for 
the  £Eivourable  opinion   she  had  expressed  of 

o  2 
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her,  and  the  sincerest  good  wishes  for  the 
prosperous  termination  of  her  journey.  The 
leave  taking  ceremonial  between  her  and  Miss 
Temple,  (silent  from  astonishment,  and  forming 
a  thousand  different  conjectures,)  was  slighter 
though  civil;  they  shook  hands  for  form- 
sake,  and  separated  with  no  desire,  at  least  in 
one  of  the  parties,  ever  to  meet  again. 

During  Agnes's  short  stay  at  Milan,  she  was 
accompanied  by  her  aimable  hostess,  or  con- 
ducted by  Mr.  St.  Hubert  to  see  every  thing 
that  was  worthy  of  attention  in  the  city  or  its 
environs.  To  trace  her  steps,  day  by  day, 
would  be  but  rehearsing  what  every  guide 
book,  or  volume  of  travels  contains,  and  is  £eur 
from  being  the  object  of  these  pages.  Pecu- 
liarities, beneath  the  notice  of  more  important 
works,— or  the  impressions  made  upon  the 
mind  of  Agnes,  by  what  to  her  was  strange, 
may  occasionally  come  under  review ;  but  so 
much  has  of  late  years  been  written  on  the 
subject  of  Italy — and  so  well,  that  it  would  be 
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a  yain  attempt  to  add  any  thing  new  to  the 
picture.    Amongst  the  deviations  from  what 
she  bad  been  accustomed  to^  that  principally 
struck  her^  were  the  domestic  habits  she  found 
established  at  la  Signora  Romanelli's.    That 
lady,  though  an  early  riser,  was  never  supposed 
to  be  visible  till  one   or  two  o'clock.    There 
was  no  general  re-union  of  the  company  at 
breakfast,  but  each  person  took  coffee  in  his 
own    apartment.     The   magnificent    drawing- 
room,    except  in   the   evening,   was  useless; 
morning  visitors,  if  there  ever  came  any,  were 
received,  Agnes  could  not  tell  where,  for  the 
truth  is,   she  never   saw  any   place  properly 
adapted  to  such  a  purpose ;    neither  was  the 
attire  of  the  lady  of  the  house,  till  the  moment 
of  going  out,  at  all  better    suited  to  admit 
company.     She  oflen  wandered  from  room  to 
room  in  a  loose  wrapping  gown,  with  her  hair 
in  papers,   or  wholly  concealed   under  a  silk 
handkerchief,    seeming   entirely   unemployed, 
yet  looking  lively  and  good  humoured, — a  dr- 


evening,  there  was  generally  a  nunie 
assembled,   and  cards,  conversation 
furnished  amusements  for  the    gu 
freshments  there  were  none^  except 
not  even  fruit;  and  tea  was  never  t 
but  as  a  tuane  for  a  fever.     Agnei 
understood  Italian  perfectly,  but  wa 
tice  prevented  her  speaking  it  wi 
She    found    that    almost    every  I 
French,  and  was  fiivoured,  from 
politeness,  with  so  much  of  that  la 
pronounced,  that  she  would  have 
meet  with  any  one  who  spoke  oi 
One  of  the  things  that  disappointed 
in  this  '  land  of  music,'  was  the 
cordant,  and  loud  voice  of  a  large 
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Isabd  and  her  sistere,  she  could  not  but  lament 
that  custom  and  example  should  give  to  the 
oi;gans  of  one  set  of  people^  inflections  so  dis- 
similar to  those  of  another. 

In  about  a  week  after  her  friend's  arrival, 
Signora  Romanelli  was  fully  prepared  to  set 
out  for  Venice.  Their  journey  was  attended 
with  no  novelty  of  incident;  they  stopped 
where  every  body  else  stops ;  they  saw  all  that 
was  most  remarkable  on  their  way,  and  con- 
tinued to  be  in  such  perfect  harmony  with 
each  other,  that  they  reached  their  destina- 
tion more  amicably  disposed  even  than  when 
they  had  set  out.  The  fact  is,  notwithstanding 
tiiat  when  two  or  three  Italian  friends  get 
together,  they  scream  so  loud  at  each  other  as 
to  give  an  idea  that  they  are  quarrelling,  they 
either  are,  or  to  foreigners  appear  to  be,  par- 
ticularly good-tempered.  Their  first  address 
is  calm,  natural,  and  conciliating;  they  evince 
much  desire  to  oblige, — and  on  a  superficial 
view,  which  is  nearly  all  that  strangers  can 
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obtain,  create  a  very  favourable  opinion  of 
their  urbanity,  and  kindness  of  disposi- 
tion. 

Mr.  St.  Hubert,  though  he  declined  it  for 
himself,  preferring  the  freedom  of  an  hotel, 
persuaded  Agnes,  from  a  truly  paternal  at- 
tention to  propriety  in  all  that  related  to  her, 
to  accept  the  invitation  soon  made  to  her  by 
Signora  Romanelli's  daughter,  of  removing  to 
her  Palazzo.  He  promised  to  call  for  her  every 
morning  that  they  might  visit  together  the 
principal  churches,  and  finest  collections  of 
pictures.  He  advised  her  also  to  study  as 
much  as  the  time  would  permit,  from  the 
best  paintings  he  or  his  friends  might  be  able 
to  borrow  for  her;  and  commending  her  to  the 
care  of  the  kind  Signora^  lefl  her  in  the 
sumptuous  mansion  of  that  lady's  son-in- 
law. 

The  same  attention  with  which  she  had 
hitherto  been  treated  by  the  mother,  was  now 
extended  towards  her  by  the  daughter.    No- 
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thing  could  exceed  their  unwearied  compla- 
cency. They  regarded  her  as  the  child  of 
their  old  friend,  and  would  have  loved  her  for 
his  sake  had  she  not  possessed  half  the  at- 
taching qualities  a  closer  intimacy  enabled 
them  to  discover  in  her.  They  were  proud 
also  of  her  beauty,  and  solicitous  to  exhibit  her 
as  their  guest,  wherever  there  was  a  prospect  of 
securing  for  her  the  admiration  which  they 
thought  her  due.  She  speedily  became,  though 
with  less  newspaper  dclat  than  a  foreign  beauty 
in  London,  the  reigning  idol  and  fashion  at 
Venice,  where  she  was  not  merely  styled 
la  bella,  but  la  bellissima  Inglese,  and  attracted 
all  eyes  whenever  she  appeared  at  the  theatre, 
or  entered  a  conversazione.  Mr.  St.  Hubert 
was  pleased  with  her  success  on  a  double  ac- 
count, first,  as  seeing  that  it  was  borne  with 
modesty  and  good  sense ;  and  next,  as  helping 
to  repay,  by  the  gratification  it  afforded  them, 
the  hospitality,  and  disinterested  kindness  of 
their  Italian  firiends. 
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The  hour  of  separation  at  length  arriTcd, 
and  it  was  an  hour  of  severe  trial  to  the  whole 
party.  So  many  proofs  of  favourand  benignity 
heaped  upon  her  for  an  entire  month,  could 
not  but  make  a  deep  impression  upon  Agnes's 
grateful  nature.  She  had  likewise  learnt  to 
love  the  spot  where  she  had  been  regarded 
with  so  much  partiality ;  and  truly  asserted,  at 
parting,  that  Venice  would  ever  retain  the 
foremost  place  in  her  affection  and  remem- 
brance. 

From  Venice  to  Florence,  still  travelling  with 
a  vetturino,  they  were  accompanied  by  a  lady 
and  gentleman,  both  English;  but  full  of  anti- 
quated prejudices;  positive,  credulous,  and 
vulgarly  national.  Why  they  came  to  a  coun- 
try they  seemed  to  take  such  pleasure  in  de- 
preciating, it  was  not  easy  to  divine.  They 
undervalued,  in  detail  and  in  the  gross,  what- 
ever was  Italian;  recounted  a  thousand  extra- 
vagant and  outrageous  stories  of  the  delibe- 
rate   custom   amongst  servants  of  poisoning 
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their  matters  for  every  trivial  provocation; 
declared  they  had  never  been  engaged  in  any 
pecuniary  transaction  with  an  Italian,  of  what- 
ever rank,  without  being  infamously  cheated ; 
abused  their  houses,  their  soil,  their  produc- 
tions,—  their  very  climate !  and  exempted 
nothing  from  this  sweeping  censure  but  their 
oil  and  their  ortolans!  Mr,  St.  Hubert, 
aware  of  the  uselessness  of  entering  into  ar- 
gument with  such  personages,  took  not  the 
trouble  of  attempting  it ;  he  sometimes  heard 
ihem  with  a  laugh :  and  at  others,  withdrew 
from  them  all  attention,  and  composed  himself 
to  sleep.  Agnes  recurred  to  her  old  resource- 
reading. 

At  Florence,  they  bade  these  pleasant  com- 
panions adieu ;  and  Mr.  St.  Hubert  conducted 
his  young  protigie  to  a  respectable  hoarding-^ 
house,  where  there  were  two  or  three  other 
ladies,  and  where  he  took  up  his  quarters  him- 
self. 

How  were  all  these  attentions  to  her  com- 
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to  tbe  spot  where  they  stood,  his  eye  suddenly 
tested  upon  her,  and  he  hastily  approached  : 

**  This,*'  cried  he,  addressing  her, — "this 
is  a  pleasure  I  no  longer  hoped  for  I  Where 
have  you  been  since  I  last  saw  you  ?''  Then, 
observing  Mr.  St.  Hubert,  with  whom  he  had 
become  slightly  acquainted  at  the  inn  where 
Mrs.  Temple's  illness  had  occurred,  "  And 
have  I  also  the  satisfaction  of  again  meeting 
you,  sir  ?  This  is  the  most  fortunate  day  I 
have  known  since  we  parted.'^ 

He  spoke  with  a  mixture  of  cheerfulness 
and  dejection,  that  showed  he  had  undergone 
some  deep  and  recent  anxiety. 

"  I  hope,"  said  Mr.  St.  Hubert,^'  neither 
your  fellow  traveller,  nor  her  Uttle  girl,  have 
been  ill  on  the  road  ?'' 

"  The  former, '^  answered  he,  "  has  been 
most  alarmingly  ill.  We  reached  this  place 
with  di£Giculty,  aboat  three  weeks  ago,  and 
yesterday,  for  the  first  time,  she  was  able  for  a 
few  hours  to  leave  her  bed." 
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**  This  ia  a  sad  account  I  But  I  trust,  loM 
Bome  little  amendment  has  began  to  show  ibd 
she  will  ere  long,  recruit  her  strength,  U 
afford  you  the  gratification  of  gradually  seffl 
her  entirely  recover.     How  arc  her  spirit»r 

"  Better  in  the  midat  of  all  her  su^rioj 
than  mine  have  been  in  witnessing  them." 

"  I  am  afraid  it  is  too  usually  the  CMC  wS 
men  to  be  desponding  in  matters  relating 
illness,  whether  of  our  friends,  or  of  oursdfl 
Women  make  better  patients,  as  well  as  bell 
nurses.  Has  your  invahd  any  fHendU 
Florence !" 

*'  None  at  ail,  I  beheve;  but  she  tins  be 
BO  Uttle  in  a  state  to  bear  society,  that  I  hi 
entirely  foreborn  making  inquiries  concO 
ing  any  of  the  English  who  might  noiP 
here." 

Then  looking  round  at  the  noble  statii 
by  which  they  were  encircled : 

"  I  am  glad,"  cried  he,  "  espcdally  ^ad, 
have  met  you  in  this  room  !     It   ia  thft-tf 
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that  most  exclusively  attracts  me,  and  many  a 
day  I  have  entered  the  gallery  and  departed, 
without  casting  a  glance  towards  any  of  its 
other  treasures." 

'^  Perhaps  the  saddened  mood  of  your  mind 
had  some  share  in  exciting  this  peculiar  pre- 
ference. These  are,  in  truth,  most  appropriate 
objects  of  contemplation  to  a  melancholy  man ; 
but,  believe  me, — as  your  friend  revives,  you 
will  acquire  a  taste  for  something  less  mourn- 
ful, and  the  Venus  de'  Medici  will  obtain  her 
due  portion  of  homage.^' 

"  On  such  terms,  may  your  augury  soon  be 
verified,"  cried  Walsingham. 

And  again  addressing  Agnes ;  ^^  Tou  have 
not,"  said  he,  '^answered  my  inquiry,  and 
told  rae  where  you  have  been  ?" 

"  I  am  just  arrived  from  Venice.^' 

**  And  what  impression  did  that  singular 
city  make  upon  you  ?'^ 

"  J  saw  it  under  so  many  advantages,  that 
I  am  perhaps  scarcely  a  disinterested  judge  of 
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it.  Everything  contributed  to  make  my  ren- 
dence  there  delightful,  and,  of  course,  to  make 
me  love  both  the  people  and  the  place/' 

A  native    inhabitant  could  scarcely   say 


« 


more." 


'^  A  native  inhabitant,"  cried  Mr.  St.  Hu- 
bert, '^ would  say  a  great  deal  more!  He 
would  tell  you,  there  is  no  other  city  fit  to 
live  in.  What  we  regard  as  inconveniences, 
to  him  are  reconmiendations.  Our  paved 
streets,  and  the  noise  of  horses  and  carnages, 
to  him  are  odious.  Riding  and  walking  are 
efforts  he  hates  as  much  as  the  Turks;  and 
his  dismal  black  gondolas,  and  muddy  canals, 
(represented  by  Canaletti  as  being  so  trans- 
lucent), are  as  dear  to  him  as  are  mists,  and 
precipices  and  barren  mountains  to  the  Swiss 
or  Highlander." 

'^  The  gayest  description  of  Venice  I  have 
any  where  met  with,"  said  Walsingham,  **  is 
in  Goldoni's  Memoirs :  but  although,  even  in 
Ajf  time  it  had  fiedlen  considerably  firom  its 
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^  high  estate,'  how  infinitely  lower  must  it  now 
be  sunk  I  The  sight  of  its  decaying  and 
empty  palaces,  and  all  its  vestiges  of  past  mag- 
nificence, would  sadden  the  most  indifferent 
observer,  were  it  not  for  the  remembrance  that 
the  government  of  Venice,  in  her  day  of  power, 
was  the  most  systematically  atrocious  on  the 
face  of  the  earth  !" 

"  Bad  enough ! — bad  enough  !"  cried   Mr. 

St.  Hubert.      "  But  even  the  devil,  you  know, 

is  not  quite  so  black  as  he  is  painted.     For 

my  own  part,  I  confess,  I  am  but  imperfectly 

acquainted  with  Venetian  history.     I  have  a 

strong  impression,  however,  that  the  despotism 

exercised  by  their  rulers,  fell,  not  upon  the 

people,  but  upon  the  nobles;    and  I  console 

myself  by  reflecting,  that  ^  amongst  all  those 

potent  grave,  and  reverend  Signers,'  not  one 

would  have   exchanged  his  perilous  rank  for 

the  security  of  a  humble  station.    But  we  will 

discuss  the  point  more  at  length  another  time, 

for  here  comes  the  ctntode,  to  warn  us  that  it 
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is  near  three  o'clock,  and  to  invite  us  to  march 
oflF." 

Walsingham  accompanied  them  to  the  door 
of  their  boarding  house,  and  asked  permission 
to  call  upon  them  in  the  evening,  lie  re- 
quest was  readily  granted,  and  they  parted. 

'^  And  now,  my  dear,''  said  Mr.  St.  Hubert 
when  he  was  gone,  ^^teU  me  who  this  new 
friend  of  mine  is,  for  to  you  he  seems  to  be 
well  known,  though  I  am  ignorant  even  of  his 
name.  I  met  him  strolling  about  one  evening 
near  our  memorable  inn  at  Dole,  and  we 
walked  and  talked  an  hour  or  two  together, 
but  I  had  never  seen  him  before,  and  hardly 
expected  to  have  seen  him  again." 

Agnes  readily  gave  him  all  the  information 
in  her  power. 

I    am    glad,"    said    the    old    gentlemaoi 

your  acquaintance  with  him  began  under 
such  fevourable  auspices.  The  guest  and  as- 
sociate of  Lord  Olenfeld  cannot  but  be  a  man 
of  character  and  respectability*     But  who  is 
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ibe  sick  lady  he  traveLi  with?  Is  he  mar- 
ried?'' 

^^  I  do  not  know,'*  answered  Agnes,  ^'  and  I 
am  a  litde  surprised  at  the  sort  of  mystery  he 
seems  to  make  of  the  nature  of  his  connexion 
with  her." 

<<  Were  it  not  for  that  same  mystery— -which, 
after  all,  may  be  purely  accidental — I  would 
haye  recommended  to  you,  to  make  an  offer 
of  going  to  see  the  poor  desolate  soul.  It 
might  be  acceptable  now  she  seems  recovering 
a  litde.'* 

**  I  would  have  proposed  it  most  gladly,*' 
cried  Agnes, «'  had  I  not  been  apprehensive  of 
causing  him  more  embarrassment  than  plear 
sure.  But  you,  dear  sir,  might  insinuate,  when 
I  am  not  by,  such  a  wish  on  my  part,  and  that 
would  leave  him  more  at  liberty  to  decline  or 
accept  it,  than  if  the  offer  were  made  directly 
by  myself." 

Mr.  St.  Hubert  agreed  with  her,  that  this 
would  be  the  most  delicate  way  of  proceeding. 
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and  without  hesitation    undertook  to  be  her 
spokesman. 

Walsingham  neglected  not  to  profit  by  the 
permission  he  had  received,  and  re-appeared 
in  the  evening  with  an  aspect  somewhat  less 
over-cast.  The  conversation  for  a  considerable 
time,  turned  on  general  subjects,  and  was  kept 
up  with  a  certain  degree  of  animation ;  but  dur- 
ing a  pause,  Agnes  who  had  been  arguing  herself 
into  courage  for  the  purpose,  ventured  to  say: 

"  Have  you  yet,  Mr.  Walsingham,  re- 
ceived any  letters  from  your  friends  in 
Paris  ?" 

With  a  singular  expression,  partaldng,  as 
it  appeared,  both  of  pity  and  admiration,  he 
answered;  ^*  From  Paris  I  have  not, — but 
from  my  agent  in  London,  I  found  tidings 
awaiting  me  at  Bologna  that  overwhelmed  me 
with  astonishment !  From  the  moment  I  read 
his  extraordinary  communication,  till  I  for- 
tunately encountered  you  this  morning,  my 
thoughts  have  been  incessantly  dwelling,  with 
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shame  and  self-reproach,  upon  the  remem- 
brance of  the  brief  interview  I  had  with  you 
at  the  inn  in  France.  Misguided  by  inju- 
rious surmises,  instead  of  accosting  you  with 
the  respect  and  deference  due  to  your  noble — 
your  exalted  firmness,  under  a  reverse  so  try- 
ing,—I  am  painfully  conscious  that  the  re- 
serve and  distance  of  my  behavour  must  have 
wounded  and  shocked  you  !" 

**  For  a  few  moments,'*  answered  Agnes, 
blushing,  yet  gently  smiling,  ^^  perhaps  it  did : 
but  I  had  been  taught  to  think  too  well  of  you, 
to  imagine  it  possible  that  the  change  could 
originate  from  anything  but  misconception. 
Let  me  not  talk  of  myself,  however ;  rather 
give  me  leave  to  ask  whether  you  are  doing 
quite  wisely  to  remain  here  in  Italy  when  you 
ought  to  be  actively  attending  to  your  affairs  in 
England  ?'* 

"  They  can  suffer  no  detriment  by  my  ab- 
sence. There  is  no  one  to  dispute  with  me 
the    claim    Mr.    Wharton^s  own    attestation 
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has  invested  me  with : — but — were  it  oduK^ 
— were  1  in  danger  of  losing  all  by  laj  d 
I   cannot   forsake  the  charge   I  have  i 
taken." 

To  tbia,  Agnes  could  hazard  no  reply  fa 
she  would  have  given  much  to  know  in  \ 
exact  light  to  regard  that  charge. 

When  Walsingham  took  leave,  i/UJi 
Hubert  accompanied  him  down  sbur^  i 
at  the  door,  said :  "  Miss  Danvers,  I  bavi 
sou  to  think,  would  be  most  liappy  to  r 
as  &r  as  might  be  in  her  power,  the  t 
of  your  friend's  sick  chamber;  but,  i 
soioe  encouragement,  sbe  is  too  model 
venture  on  what  would,  perhaps,  bo  d 
intrusion," 

"  If  my  poor  Georgiana  could  prevsol  a 
herself  to  admit  any  body,  Miss  DanTenjj 
the  person  she  would  in  preference  to  all  olbM 
select.  She  was  charmed  with  her  dani 
their  transient  meeting  on  the  road.  But,  Mt<  9 
Hubert — she  is  now  a  diOcrent  creature  M 
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very  ill^  both  in  body  and  mind  !  Her  nature 
ia  gentle  and  patient;  but  disease  sometimes 
oyermasters  her ;  her  disoourse  is  rambling  and 
incoherent;  and  knowing  how  little  she  can 
command  herself,  she  dreads  being  seen,  lest 
she  should  suffer  any  words  to  escape  her  that 
might  betra  they  subjects  of  sorrow  she  regards 
as  sacred.  State  all  this  to  Miss  Danvers, 
dear  sir,  and  bid  her  pity  and  forgive  us !'' 

Mr.  St.  Hubert  could  find  no  words  to 
answer  this  mournful  representation,  but  press- 
ing the  young  man's  hand  with  affectionate 
sympathy,  he  [returned  to  the  impatient 
Agnes. 

She  eagerly  enquired  how  the  application 
she  had  authorized  him  to  make,  had  been 
received,  and  heard  with  sincere  compassion 
the  answer  it  had  drawn  forth.  They  specu- 
lated upon  the  affair  in  sundry  ways,  agreeing 
that  there  now  seemed  little  reason  to  imagine 
the  invalid  was  Walsingham's  wife,  since  the 
sorrows  he  had  spoken  of  seemed  to  be  ex- 
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clusively  her  own,  and  only  participated  i 
him  from  kindness  and  comiaiaeratioR : 
all  events,"  said  Mr,  St.  Hubert :  "If 
believe  this  young  man  is  devoting  Kimi 
some  office  of  charity,  that  if  well  undera 
would  do  honour  to  the  goodness  of  bis  he 
have  lived  many  years  in  the  world,  and 
seen  and  heard  of  much  vice  and  iniquity  j  1 
have  not  yet  learnt  to  distrust  the  existen 
real  virtue,  and  am  always  willing  to  bai 
unostentatious  appearance  whenever  I  i 
with  it.  And  who  is  there  amongst  us, 
has  not  encountered  more  good  than  en 
the  course  of  his  career  ?  The  fact  onfi 
nately  is,  tlie  latter  makes  more  impia 
upon  us  than  the  former ;  but  I  deny  thi 
is  more  frequent.  For  one  thoroughly  depn 
scoundrel,  we  might  reckon  up,  (besidea 
truly  excellent]  £fty  tolerably  honest  i 
and  fifty  others  of  negative  worth,  who,  if  I 
do  no  good,  may  be  said  to  do  no  harm." 
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**  I  love,'*  said  Agnes,  "  to  hear  you  profess, 
dear  sir,  these  kind  and  liberal  sentiments! 
They  are  often  asserted  to  belong  only  to 
youth,  but  in  you  they  still  glow  as  warmly 
as  ever,  and  are,  I  really  believe,  the  cause  of 
your  being  so  gay  and  happy,  and  so  accept- 
able  to  persons  of  all  ages.'* 

"  You  have  made  me  a  very  pretty  speech, 
my  fair  friend,  for  which  I  should  like  vastly, 
in  return,  to  ask  you  a  few  impertinent  ques- 
tions !" 

As   many    as    you  please,'*    said  Agnes, 
amused  by  this  result  of  her  compliment. 

"  Well  then,  will  you  tell  me  what  W^" 
singham  was  alluding  to  when  he  spoke  of 
your  trying  reverse^  and  his  own  ir^furious 
surmises  ?  In  short,  will  you  explain  to  me, 
what  was  the  general  meaning  of  the  long 
speech,  that  with  so  contrite  a  visage,  he  ad- 
dressed to  you  ?" 

"  It  meant,  dear  sir,  that  when  he  first  knew 
me,  I  was  supposed  to  be  a  great  heiress,  and 

VOL.    II.  H 
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was  living  in  luxury  and  splendour.  A  little 
later  it  was  discovered,  that  there  was  a  mighty 
flaw  in  my  title ;  that  I  had  no  right  even  to 
the  name  I  bore^  much  less  to  the  fortune 
that  had  heen  ascribed  to  me ;  and  later  stilly 
it  has  been  ascertained  that  Mr.  Walsingham 
himself  is  the  legal  hieir  whom  I  had  been  im- 
consciously  defrauding.  When  we  met  near 
Dole,  he  knew  nothing  of  his  own  newly- 
acquired  affluence,  nor  of  my  recent  downfall ; 
but  he  considered  me,  I  imagine,  as  a  fugitive 
from  my  guardian  and  friends,  and  a  young 
damsel,  who,  not  very  respectably,  was  seek-  ' 
ing  adventures  on  the  King's  highway.  Ac- 
cordingly, he  treated  me  rather  coolly;  but, 
on  the  whole,  quite  as  well  as  he  was  justified 
in  thinking  I  deserved." 

*^  Cospetto !  what  a  history  I  and  have  you, 
my  good  child,  been  able  to  preserve  so  much 
unaffected  serenity  in  the  midst  of  so  woeful  a 
change  in  all  your  prospects,  in  all  your  former 
habits  ?      I   honour  you,  from  my   soul,  for ' 
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such  dignity  of  mind !  The  fatherly  regard 
for  yon  which  has  been  creeping  on  in  my 
heart  more  and  more  warmly  every  day,  is, 
from  this  hour,  secured  to  you  for  life  !'' 

He  extended  his  hand  to  her,  with  moistened 
eyes  as  he  ceased  speaking,  and  Agnes  weep- 
ing  and  smiling  at  the  same  moment,  eagerly 
seised  and  carried  it  to  her  lips.     After  this 
little  effusion  of  reciprocal  kindness,  he  made 
her  give  him   a  more   minute  account  of  her 
past  life.     She  told  every  thing  except  what 
related  to  the  supposed  consanguinity  between 
them ;    and  ended  by  saying,  she  believed,  or 
rather    hoped,    she    had   a   near    relation   at 
Rome,   on    whose   protection    she  depended; 
and  added,  that  it  was  to  seek  him  she  had 
determined  upon  visiting  Italy. 

With  increased  interest  in  her  behalf,  Mr. 
St.  Hubert,  when  she  paused,  earnestly  said : 
"  Should  he  however,  disappoint  your  expec- 
tations, rely  upon  me,  my  child ;  I  wiU  never 
abandon  you.'* 

H  2 
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What  balm  to  her  heart  was  this  assurance ! 
She  thought  of  his  recent  words  :  "  Who  is 
there  amongst  us  who  has  not  encountered 
more  good  than  evil  in  his  career  ?"  The  cir- 
cumstance of  meeting  with  so  many  disinter- 
ested spirits,  willing  to  befriend  her  in  her 
portionless  state,  illustrated  most  strikingly, 
(in  her  case,  at  least)  the  justice  of  his  obser- 
vation. 

"  It  is.  strange/'  resumed  he,  after  a  few 
moments'  silent  meditation,  '"  that  from  so 
many  different  quarters  I  should  so  continu- 
ally hear  the  name  of  Wharton  sounded  in  my 
ears!  Miss  Temple — the  meek  and  quiet- 
began  the  strain  ;  Mr.  Walsingham  next  took 
it  up,  and  now  it  is  pursued  by  you.  The 
name  is  not  very  uncommon,  and  had  I  heard 
it  but  once  or  twice  it  would  have  made  no 
impression  upon  me ;  but  haunted  by  it  an  I 
have  been,  it  recalls  to  my  mind  times  long 
since  gone  by,  and  throws  me  into  some  per- 
plexity.    Whilst  I  was  practising  my  profes* 
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sion  at  Rome,  I  heard  from  my  father  that  the 
youngest  of  my  two  sisters  had  married  a  Mr. 
Wharton.     He  spoke  of  him  with  warm  affec- 
tion, and  the  highest  esteem,    and   whatever 
he  may  have  turned  out  afterwards,  there  is 
reason  to  think  he  was  at  that  time  an  honour- 
able and  deserving  man.     Subsequent  letters 
informed  me  that  my  sister  was  the  happiest 
of  wives,  and  Wharton  daily  giving  stronger 
proofs    of  undiminished    attachment  to   her. 
Ere  the  first  year  of  their  marriage  had  elapsed, 
she  died,  alas  !  in  giving  birth  to  a  daughter, 
and  terrible  was  the  desolation  throughout  her 
whole  family.     She  was  the  general  darUng — 
the  pride — the  gem  of  our  race.  My  poor  father 
never  entirely  recovered  the  shock,  and  all  his 
later   letters   were   tinctured  with  melancholy 
regrets.      Mr.  Wharton,  I  was  afterwards  in- 
formed,   in   terms    most     indignant,    by    my 
eldest  sister  Mrs.  Dan  vers,  had   at  the  end  of 
three  years  luarried  again.     To  say  the  truth. 
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this  did  not  appear  to  me  an  act  that  merited 
such  severe  reprehension  ;  he  was  young,  had 
shewn  himself  fond  of  domestic  life,   and  of 
female   society,    and   I    saw  nothing    in    his 
making  a  second  choice  but  what  was  na- 
turally to  be  expected.    Mrs.  Danvers  how- 
ever,  was   always  a  little  eccentric,  her  feel- 
ings were  enthusiastic,  and  her  temper^  though 
generous,  was  hasty  and  impetuous.     She  had 
adored  her  lost  sister,  and  thought  it  a  sort 
of  insult  to  her  memory  to  give  her  (so  soon^ 
as  she  was  pleased   to  term  it)  a  successor. 
She  never  saw  him  I  believe,  after  the  heinous 
deed  she  so  much  reprobated ;   his  little  girl  I 
understood,  followed  her  mother  to  an  early 
grave,  and  I  ceased  to  hear  any  thing  further 
of  my  unknown  brother-in-law  till  I   began 
this  journey.     Now,  do  you  Uunk  my  dear 
child,    that  my    Wharton,    distinguished    for 
probity  and  honour,  can  be  the  same  as  your 
plotting  and  deceitful  guardian  P' 
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"  Do  you  know  sir,  whether  your  Wharton 
had  a  sister  ?  A  widow,  named  March- 
mont  ?' 

**  No-— of  that  circuinstance  I  know  no- 
thing. She  either  was  too  insignificant  to  be 
mentioned  by  my  family  correspondents,  or 
they     were     themselves     unacquainted    with 

her." 

•      

"  Then,"  resumed   Agnes,    "  I   am  totally 

unable  to  assist  you  in  ascertaining  his  iden- 
tity with  the  person  you  have  been  speaking 
of.  During  the  seven  years  I  lived  with  him,  I 
never  heard  any  allusion  made  to  his  having 
been  twice  married.  The  only  wife  that  was 
ever  spoken  of,  had  been,  when  he  was  united 
to  her,  an  extremely  wealthy  widow  with  one 
daughter,  who  was  left  to  his  sole  guardian- 
ship at  her  mother's  death.  That  daughter, 
as  I  have  informed  you,  expired  at  Calais  in 
her  eleventh  year,  and  I  was  immediately  com- 
pelled to  become  her  substitute." 

'^  It  seems  impossible,  at  this  distance  of 
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time,  to  clear  up  the  point  in  quesbon ;  a 
therefore,  we  will  let  the  subject  drop. 
would  do  me  no  great  honour,  nor  to  1 
nephew  either,  to  he  able  to  prove  our  t» 
nexion  with  such  a  personage ;  and  it  vaa  IH 
as  a  matter  of  curiosity  I  sought  mnj  infara 
tion  about  it,"  i 

He  then  bade  her  good  night,  and  they|| 
needed  to  their  several  ctmrobers. 

The  next  nioming,  Mr.  Walsinghsm  cil 
upon  them  at  an  early  hour,  and  Bocompairi 
them  to  one  of  their  usual  haunts,  the  PkiM 
Pitti.     In  their  way  thither,  he  said  to  / 
with  an  air  of  deep  feeling : 

"  You  will  not,   1  hope,  hesitate  to  belief 
that    it    was    with   the   warmest   gratitude 
listened  last  night  to  the  benevolent  otTer  u 
in  your  name  !     On  every  account,   1  j 
that  it  cannot  be  accepted.     When  yua  i 
my  poor  Georgina  in   France,  though  i 
a  shaken  and  nervous  valetudinarian,  sbtv 
very  far  from   being  reduced  to  the  deplondll 
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State  she  is  in  now.  ^Fhe  letters  she  has  since 
received  from  England,  have  nearly  demo- 
Ushed  her;  and  to  confess  to  you  the  sad 
trath,  I  am  become  almost  hopeless  of  ever 
seeing  her  recover  !*' 

•*  Are  you  not,"  said  Agnes  compassionately, 
"  too  easily  alarming  yourself?  Does  her 
physician  countenance  these  gloomy  fore- 
bodings ?^' 

**  He  is  an  honest  and  a  sensible  man,  and 
when  I  have  urged  him  to  exert  his  utmost 
skill  in  this  pitiable  case,  has  answered  in 
the  poet's  words,  ^and  answered  wisely,  and 
truly:  Her  malady,  alas!  is  beyond  my 
reach ;  I  have  not  the  art  to 

RrAse  the  written  troable^  of  the  brain. 

Medicine  can  do  nothing  for  her.  Yet," 
continued  Walsingham,  "  it  is  not  her 
spirit  that  has  rebelled  against  misfortune, 
but  her  fragile  constitution,  that  has  sunk 
under  it.      A   more  humble   and   submissive 

H  3 
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temper  was  never  given  to  a  liaman  li 
Perhaps  stie  was  always  destined  to  be 
snatched  away,  and  the  grief  to  which  hei 
will  be  attributed,  may  have  been  but 
auxiliary,  not  the  principal  agent  in  hei 
struction." 

To  give  a  little  relief  to  the  sadness  of 
converiiation,  Mr.  St.  Ktibert  now  asked, 
the  child  who  accompanied  them,  had 
disposed  of  during  her  mother's  illness  ? 

"  I  have  entrusted  her  to  the  care  of  a  S 
lady,  who  takes  in  a  few  scholars  of  z 
the  same  aoe,  and  appears  to  make  ' 
happy,  which  is  nearly  all  that  at  four- 
nld  can  be  required." 

On  entering  the  lung  suite  of  rooma  ii 
Palazzo,  so  splendidly  adorned  wiA 
chefs-d'mn^e  of  almost  every  school, 
St.  Hubert,  as  was  his  wont,  mad«  i 
pause  before  each  picture  he  deemed  pw 
larly  deserring  attention,  delivering  at 
same  time,  an  instructive   and  amusing 
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lecture  upon  its  distinguishing  merits^  or  par- 
tial defects.  Walsingham,  standing  beside 
them,  and  listening  to  these  comments,  almost 
foi^ot  his  anxieties  in  the  pleasure  of  hearing 
the  one  talk,  and  seeing  the  other  intently 
hearken.  Her  countenance  was  so  intelligent, 
her  occasional  remarks  were  so  apt  and  spirit- 
ed, her  deference  to  her  instructor  was  so 
affectionately  respectful,  and  she  herself,  when 
the  old  man  described  the  essential  charac- 
teristics of  beauty,  both  as  relates  to  expres- 
sion and  form,  presented  so  perfect  an  illus- 
tration of  his  text,  that  Walsingham  felt  he 
had  but  to  look  .at  Agnes,  to  understand  the 
whole  dissertation.  Whilst  in  the  rooms,  he 
spoke  but  little ;  as  they  afterwards  proceeded 
homeward,  however,  he  said :  "  I  never  before 
experienced  so  forcibly,  the  advantage  of  being 
admitted  to  survey  works  of  art,  under  the 
guidance  of  a  really  enlightened  connoisseur. 
My  eyes  have  been  opened  this  morning  to 
behold  innumerable  excellencies,  I  had  hither- 
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to  been  utterly  blind  to ;  to  narimi 
tie*  overcome,  and  premeditated  < 
duced,  which,  till  now,  I  had  never  dri 
of.  1  should  not  deapair,  conld  I  proi 
myself  the  benefit  of  a  longer  associadon  1 
auch  an  instructor,  of  becoming  in  time  o 
worthy  to  contemplate,  and  more  c^i 
of  enjoying  Uie  maater-inecea  of  this  | 
try." 

"  It  is  very  true,"  said  Mr.  fit.  I 
disdaining  all  &lae  modesty,  "  that  I 
rienced  old  guide,  such  as  I  am,  may  bri 
infinite  use  to  one  who  haa  never  mad 
regular  study  of  the  arts.  The  eye  ntfi 
to  be  gradually  exflrcised  and  educated  bl^ 
it  can  appreciate  Ae  attainments  of  real  gn 
of  any  description.  In  poetry,  for  inrtat 
an  ignorsnt  man,  or  a  child  (which  is  na 
synonymous)  will  delight  in  a  familiar  bat 
and  turn  trom  a  tublirae  ode,  or  a  dasi 
epic  with  indifference ;  a  wax  figure,  cokra 
and  gaudily  decked  out,  will  please  ss 
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more  than  the  noblest  marble  statue;  and 
where  has  there  ever  been  a  servant,  or  an 
uninformed  mechanic,  that  has  not  found  more 
amusement  at  a  shewy  pantomime,  or  a  vulgar 
farce^  than  at  a  regular  dramatic  production, 
however  admirable?  It  is  the  same  with 
painting  and  music,  and  every  other  talent,  the 
produce  of  a  high  degreeof  civilization  and  refine- 
ment ;  and  I  fear  there  are  many  who  class  them- 
selves amongst  the  really  well-educated,  who, 
if  they  were  honest,  would  own  that  the  por- 
trait of  a  favourite  horse,  or  fox-hound^  or  the 
minute  finish  of  a  Dutch  green-stall,  gave 
them  a  thousand  times  more  gratification, 
than  the  works  of  all  the  ItaUan  masters  put 
together." 

"  I  beg  you,  however,  to  beUeve,**  said 
Walsingham,  with  the  first  smile  which  had 
that  morning  escaped  him,  *^  my  ignorance, 
though  great  and  acknowledged,  does  not  ex- 
tend quite  so  far  !*' 
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^^  I  never  supposed  it  did,"  returned  Mr. 
St.  Hubert,  laughing  at  his  own  superfluous 
oratory ;  ^^  but  when  a  man  begins  riding 
a  darling  hobby,  he  seldom  knows  how  to 
stop." 

Whilst  thus  discoursing,  the  trio  arrived  in 
sight  of  the  post  office,  and  Agnes  entreated 
permission  to  stop  and  enquire  whether  there 
were  any  letters  for  her.  In  a  few  minutes, 
she  was  put  in  possession,  with  true  delight, 
of  a  thick  despatch  from  Lady  Glenfeld,  to 
whom  she  had  written  early  on  her  arrival  at 
Venice,  and  requested  that  her  answer  miglit 
be  directed,  Poste  Restanie,  Florence.  Wal- 
singham,  at  the  door  of  their  temporary  home, 
soUcited  leave  to  linger  with  them  a  little 
longer,  that  he  might,  when  Miss  Danvera 
had  perused  her  letter,  hear  what  news  their 
mutual  friend  had  sent  from  England. 

Nearly  half  the  first  page  of  her  large  paper. 
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was  devoted  by  the  kind  Bertha,  to  thanking 
Agnes,  for  her  two  long  letters ;   and  to  the 
most  aflTectionate  expressions  of  regret  at  their 
separation.       She    then    proceeded    to    talk 
of  family  affairs;   told  her  that  Lord  Glen- 
feld*s  micle  was  with  them    in  the  country, 
and  a  shade  better,  though  too  evidently  de- 
clining.    Mrs.  Le  Strange  and  her  daughters 
were  returned  from  Spa;    the  two  eldest  en- 
gaged, and  on  the  point  of  being  well  married ; 
but  Isabel  wast  come  back  thin,  spiritless,  and 
quite  unlike  her  former  self.    *^  I  greatly  fear,^' 
continued  Bertha,    ^^she  has  left  her  heart 
behind  her,  or  rather,   that  its  present  pos- 
sessor has  followed  her  to  England,  has  been 
rejected  by  mamma,  and  is  deeply  regretted 
by  my  poor  sister.     Shoidd   you  meet  with 
Walsingham  again,  I  wish  you  could  ask  him 
from  me,  what  he  knows  and  thinks  of  a  young 
Frenchman,  Monsieur  de  Yemeuil,  whom  he 
used  to  be  much  with,  and  appeared  to  have 
a  friendship  for,    at  Paris.     He  was  once,  I 
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have  heard,  a  ferveut  admirer  of  yours,  but 
though  it  has  been  said  that 

<  Love  will  hope  where  reason  would  despair,* 

it  does  not  appear  that  his  love  has  been  able 
to  survive  the  complete  annihilation  of  hope, 
which  your  departure  has  effected.  Isabel, 
who  knew  something  of  him  at  Paris,  met 
him  again  at  Spa,  and  in  despite  of  ail  mam- 
ma's watchfulness,  an  attachment  arose  be- 
tween them,  which,  I  must  own,  does  not 
seem  to  be  either  of  a  sUght  or  transient  na- 
ture. 

^*  Harry  Cowley,  another  of  your  quondam 
lovers,  is  up  to  the  ears  in  the  study  of  the 
law,  and  Lord  Glenfeld  thinks  he  will  force 
himself  forward,  and  hereafter  make  a  figure 
in  the  profession.  He  called  once  or  twice 
during  the  short  stay  we  made  in  town^  and 
my  Lord  encouraged  him  to  come  to  us  often 
when  we  return.  My  aunt  Marchmont  is 
doing  penance,  but  not  rigorously,  as  boarder 
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in  the  family  of  a  country  apothecary,  one 
hundred  and  twenty  miles  from  London.  She 
has  one  maid,  a  village  girl;  visits,  if  conde- 
scendingly inclined,  the  wife  of  the  curate  or 
attorney  ;  gets  a  drive  occasionally,  in  the  one 
horse  chaise  of  a  neighbouring  farmer,  and 
thinks  it  a  great  event  when  the  squire  of  the 
parish  and  his  daughters,  in  their  old  fashioned 
chariot,  pass  her  window  in  their  way  to  the 
nearest  town.  What  a  life,  after  seven  years 
past  in  all  tlie  gaiety  and  dissipation  of  Paris  ! 
But  she  will,  by  degrees,  become  perfectly 
reconciled  to  it,  for  as  mamma,  says,  (to  whom 
she  has  already  repeatedly  written,  to  know 
what  the  latest  fashions  are  for  bonnets,  &c.) 
^  these  Uttle  things  please  httle  men,'  and  it  is 
only  pursuing  upon  a  smaller  scale,  the  same 
interests  that  engrossed  her  abroad. 

"  I  fancy,  my  dearest,  the  lady  who  is  tra- 
velling with  Walsingham,  is  not  unknown  to 
me.  1  am  not  at  hbertv  however,  to  enter 
into  any  details  respecting  her;    but  1   may 


1   ;i>  yuu,  if  you  sec  him  any 

|eak  gently  to  him,  my  Agiifs;  you 

well  he  merits  it  1     I  am  titaii 

|o  him  has  miscarried ;    but 

very  short,  and  wholly  on 
Irobability  is,  he  has,  ere  thia, 

le  other  channel,   the  change  H 

Just  at  present,  tlie  newt  ^S 

:  affect  him.     Remember  me  to 

llfcctionatfly,  if  ever  you  have  the  o^ 

■ity,    and  tell  him,   that  neither  of 

ire  more  truly  dear  to  me  then  ht 


?  rest  of  the  letter  contained  little 
lid  be  interesting  to  repeat,  though  to  Ap' 

,-ery  word  in  it  was  precious. 

ilsingbam  had  ulentiy  observed  ber, 
le  stood  reading  it  at  the  window, 
tery   change   it  [produced   in   her   exj 
ace;   sometimes  he  saw  a  half  smile 
er ;   then  a  look  more  serious,  followed  b^i 
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gentle  sigh,  and  at  last,  he  caught  a  mo- 
mentary glance  directed  towards  himself,  so 
foil  of  softness,  that  it  drew  him  involuntarily 
to  her  side : 

^  Has  our  friend,"  said  he,  with  some  diffi- 
dence, ^'  communicated  to  you  any  thing  that 
I  may  be  permitted  to  hear?*' 

Agnes  without  hesitation  read  to  him,  in  a 
voice  that  gave  full  effect  to  the  words,  Iiady 
Glenfeld's  tender  and  sisterly  greeting.  He 
was  sensibly  affected  by  it,  and  with  much 
emotion,  cried : 

"  Sweet,  and  ever-amiable  Bertha !  Where 
was  there  ever  a  heart  more  warm  and  friendly 
than  hers  ?  I  will  go  home,  and  write  to  hcit* 
this  very  day/' 

"  You  must  first  give  yourself  time,'*  said 
Agnes,  ^^  to  hear  another  passage  in  her  letter, 
which  you  only  can  answer.'^  She  then  read 
aloud  the  enquiry  concerning  Monsieur  de 
Vemeuil,  which  she  had  been  requested  to 
address  to  him. 
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**  I  shall  be  glad/'  said  Walsingham,  '^  of    . 
an  opportunity  of  doing  de  Vemeuil  justice. 
I  both  esteem  and  love  him.'* 

He  then  bade  Agnes  and  Mr.  St.  Hubert 
good  morning,  and  was  leaving  the  room, 
when  the  latter  called  after  him  : 

"  We  shall  see  you  this  evening  ?'' 

^' Thank  you  a  thousand  times  for  your 
patient  endurance  of  my  tnaussade  company ! 
I  must  not,  however,  permit  myself  to  play 
truant  too  often,  or  too  long  from  my  poor 
charge.  She  is  able  sometimes  to  listen  to  a 
littie  reading,  though  her  sight  is  so  weakened 
by  constant  head-aches,  she  is  forbidden  to 
open  a  book  herself.  To-morrow,  if  you  will 
allow  me,  I  shall  be  most  happy  to  accompany 
you  again  on  your  perambulations.*' 

^^  To-morrow^  then^  be  it;  we  shall  expect 
you  at  half  past  ten." 

Accordingly,  the  next  morning  he  came  at 
the  hour  appointed. 

As  one  of  the  effects   of  Lady  Glenfeld's 
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newly-received  letter,  was  to  bring  up  the 
frequent  mention  of  her  name  between  Agnes 
and  Mr.  Walsingham,  she  availed  herself  of 
the  circumstance,  in  the  course  of  the  many 
hours  they  were  together,  to  ask  whether  he 
was  related  to  her  ? 

"  Not  at  all,"  he  answered,  "  but  I  have 
known  her  from  her  very  infancy.  Her  eldest 
brother  and  I,  were  school-fellows  and  inti- 
mate friends.  I  had  lost  my  father,  and  my 
home  was  not  a  happy  one.  Le  Strange  knew 
it,  and  prevailed  upon  his  mother,  to  let  him 
invite  me  to  spend  with  him  many  of  my 
holidays  at  her  country  house.  Bertha  was 
then  a  mere  child,  but  always  the  most  ami- 
able of  children,  and,  of  the  four  sisters,  the 
only  one  I  was  ever  permitted  to  be  sociable, 
and  at  my  ease  with.  Mrs.  Le  Strange  would 
have  been  frightened,  stripling  as  I  was,  to 
%>  have  seen  me  presume  to  pay  any  attention 
to    the    other    daughters.       Isabel    however. 
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would  gladly  have  broken  from  the  restraints 
imposed  upon  her,  to  join  with  her  brothers 
and  myself  in  our  minor  sports ;  but  a  vigilant 
governess,  and  a  lynx-eyed  mother,  were  over- 
matches for  her,  and  she  was  forced  to  look 
on  at  a  distance,  w^hilst  Bertha,  neither  being 
so  pretty,  nor  so  nearly  approaching  to  woman- 
hood, was  suffered  to  ride  with  us,  to  learn 
archery,  to  row,  or  to  steer  the  pleasure-boat, 
in  short,  to  become  expert  in  most  of  the 
pastimes  usual  amongst  boys.  The  consequence 
as  you  can  testify,  has  not  been  to  render  her 
manners  boisterous  and  unfeminine^  or  to 
harden  her  heart;  on  the  contrary,  she  in 
many  instances  inspired  us  with  humanity, 
but  never  was  seduced  herself  to  be  guilty  of 
the  smallest  want  of  feeling." 

"  That  1  can  well  believe,'*  said  Agnea, 
'^and  also,  that  upon  the  whole,  the  inter- 
course she  was  allowed  to  hold  with  you  or 
her  brothers,  was  beneficial  to  both  parties. 
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It  must  have  made  her  more  helpful  and 
courageous,  and  you  more  considerate  and 
gentle/' 

"  I  am  persuaded,'^  said  Mr.  St.  Hubert, 
'^  that  it  is  always  an  advantage  to  boys  to  have 
sisters.  I  hope  you  see  a  proof  of  it  in  my 
own  amiable  person !  I  had  two ;  one  who 
plagued  and  'domineered  over  me  without 
mercy,  and  was  allowed  to  do  so  in  right  of 
primogeniture,  but  who  loved  me  in  the  main, 
and  would  have  put  her  hand  into  the  fire  to 
serve  me  ;  the  other,  much  the  junior  of  both, 
was  a  little  pet  lamb,  all  innocence  and  soft- 
ness, whom  it  was  a  pleasure  to  protect,  and 
a  privilege  to  amuse.  I  have  lost  them  both  ; 
but  I  still  look  back  with  affection  to  the  days 
of  childhood,  when  she  who  tyrannised  over 
me,  and  I,  who  so  often  rebelled,  agreed  only 
in  being  the  voluntary  slaves  of  our  mutual  dar- 

ling." 

**  In  how  few   strokes,    Mr.   St.    Hubert," 
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said  Walsingham,  *^  have  you  drawn  a  family 
picture,  that  sets  you  all  in  full  view  before 
us  P' 

"  Help  it  out  with  a  little  imagination,  and 
you  might  indeed  make  of  it  what  the  French 
call  a  good  tableau  de  genre.  Represent  a 
mutinous  and  sulky  boy,  repelling  one  sister, 
and  detaining  the  other  on  his  knee ;  a  tall, 
angry  miss  looking  haughtily  at  him,  and 
holding  forth  a  bunch  of  grapes  to  bribe  the 
Httle  one  away.  Add  to  the  picture  a  kitten 
and  puppy  quarrelling ;  an  old  nurse  scolding 
as  she  enters  ;  and  above  all,  give  interest  to 
the  scene,  by  the  delineation  of  the  love- 
liest smihng  child  that  ever  was  beheld.*' 

"  What  a  pity,  dear  sir,"  cried  Agnes,  "  you 
should  never  have  painted  upon  canvass,  a  pic- 
ture   you   know   so    well   how    to    paint    in 
words." 

'^  It  would  have  been  thrown  away,  at  Rome 
•^-who  would  have  cared  for  such  a  domestic 


^ 
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representation  there  ?  To  my  father  it  would, 
no  doubt,  have  been  valuable,  but  the  idea 
never  occurred  to  me  in  his  life  time ;  and  the 
individual  exists  not  at  the  present  day,  whom 
it  would  interest,  either  in  England  or  else- 
where." 

The  period  appointed  for  Agnes'  residence 
in  Florence  passed  rapidly  away,  and  her 
newly-awakened  misgivings  as  to  the  re- 
ception she  might  meet  with  from  Mr. 
Danvers,  made  it  natural  that  she  should  feel 
impatient  to  be  at  a  certainty  respecting  her 
future  fate,  and  eager  to  avoid  all  unnecessary 
delays  in  the  prosecution  of  the  journey.  Yet, 
it  grieved  her  to  leave  Walsingham  a  prey  to 
still  greater  melancholy  than  he  had  expe- 
rienced before  their  arrival.  He  had  for  many 
days  tasted  the  pleasure  of  familiar  intercourse; 
he  had  evidently  attached  himself  to  their 
society,  and  found  relief  from  their  conver- 
sation. Whenever  the  subject  of  their  depar- 
ture was  touched  upon,  the  whole  expression 
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of  his  countenance  became  saddened;  but 
he  forbore  giving  utterance  to  his  regrets, 
and  two  days  before  they  went,  took  leave  of 
them,  after  a  long  visit,  with  the  same  calm- 
ness apparently  as  usual.  On  the  next,  they 
every  moment  expected  to  see  him  again; 
but  he  appeared  no  more ;  and  they  at  last 
decided,  that  he  purposely  held  aloof  to  avoid 
the  misery  of  saying  farewell.  They  both 
drew  a  sigh  of  pity  for  the  desolate  state  in 
which  they  left  him ;  and  Agnes  never  thought 
of,  or  heard  him  mentioned,  but  with  an  aching 
heart. 

They  travelled  by  the  Perugia  road,  and 
spent  at  that  place  one  very  interesting  day, 
pursuing  on  the  next,  their  way  to  Rome  with- 
out again  stopping,  (as  the  weather  was  bad,) 
except  to  dine  and  sleep. 

It  is  hard  to  speak  of  a  first  entrance  into 
Rome  with  the  same  indifference  we  should 
speak  of  a  first  entrance  into  an  English 
market  town !     But  so  diffusely  has  the  sub* 
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ject  been  already  treated,  that  nothing  remains 
to  be  said.  Classical  tourists^  romantic 
tourists,  political  tourists,  tourists  for  plea- 
sure, for  health,  or  for  fashion,  have  been  so 
numerous  and  so  recent,  that  no  readers  re- 
main who  would  have  patience  to  endiu'e  the 
threadbare  topic.  If  the  present  writer  has 
the  misfortune  to  be  found  tedious,  it  shall 
not  be  by  the  common-places  of  shallow 
learning,  and  affected  enthusiasm. 

Before  their  journey  terminated,  Agnes' 
plan  of  proceeding  had  been  fully  arranged  in 
her  own  mind.  When  asked  by  Mr.  St. 
Hubert,  (after  they  had  passed  their  exami- 
nation at  the  Custom  House),  where  she 
desired  to  be  set  down  ?  Her  answer  was, 
that  she  had  no  choice  at  present  but  to  go  to 
an  hotel,  not  being  yet  certain  that  the  home 
she  had  looked  forward  to,  would  be  open 
to  receive  her. 

The  good  old  man  seemed  pained  by  this 
reply. — ^<  Would   to    heaven,"  he  exclaimed^ 
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"the  home  you  speak  of  were  beneath  my 
roof!  It  vexes  me^  my  dear  child,  to  leare 
you  at  an  inn  in  this  unprotected  state^  un- 
known to,  and  unknowing  a  single  individual 
in  the  place ;  it  seems  like  an  unmanly  deser- 
tion of  you ;  and  methinks  I  should  feel  hap- 
pier to  stay  with  you,  than  to  expose  myself 
to  the  reproaches  of  my  own  conscience  by 
losing  sight  of  you/* 

"  You  are  too — too  good,  dearest  sir  I" 
cried  Agnes,  affected  almost  to  tears  by  his 
kindness, — "  but  fear  nothing  for  me :  have 
I  not  got  my  faithful  Adrienne  with  me  ?  And 
do  I  not  rely  upon  you  to  recommend  me  to  a 
respectable  house?  Besides — ^it  will  pro- 
bably be  but  for  one  night  that  I  shall  re- 
quire such  an  abode.  Meanwhile,^'  she  added, 
presenting  to  him  a  sealed  letter,  '*  may  I  re- 
quest you  to  take  charge  of  this,  and  to  give 
it  into  your  nephew's  hands  ?  I  might  have 
sent  it,"  she  smilingly  continued,  '^  by  a  com- 
mon messenger,  and  spared  you  the  surprise 
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I  see  painted  in  yotir  looks !  But  I  prefer 
avoiding,  as  much  as  I  am  able,  the  very  ap- 
pearance of  mystery;  and  though  I  cannot 
immediately  explain  to  you  the  purport  of  this 
letter, — I  wish  to  make  no  secret  of  having 
business  with  your  nephew,  which,  if  he 
calls  upon  me,  ( as  I  request )«  to  -  mor- 
row morning,  requires  me  to  be  alone 
with  him  during  his  visit.  Therefore,  dear 
sir,  come  not  near  me  till  after  two  o'clock. 
When  you  have  seen  me  properly  disposed  of, 
you  can  tell  him  where  to  find  me." 

*'  You  are  a  most  singular  being !''  cried  het 
astonished  auditor,  ^^  open  and  guarded  at 
the  same  moment!  But  though  you  some- 
what puzzle  me,  my  child,  I  have  no  suspi- 
cion in  the  remotest  degree  to  your  disadvan- 
tage. Your  letter  shall  be  punctually  deU- 
vered,  and  you  may  depend  upon  not  seeing 
me  till  the  hour  you  appoint." 

He  then  gave  orders  to  their  driver  to  con- 
duct them  to  an  hotel  he  named;   saw  her 
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installed  in  a  suitable  apartment  —  recom- 
mended her  strongly  to  the  mistress  of  the 
bouse ;  and  bade  her  adieu. 

Agnes'  sleep  was  broken  and  imeasy.  The 
crisis  of  her  fate  was  at  hand,  and  she  felt 
herself  called  upon,  whatever  might  ensue 
from  the  conference  of  the  next  day,  to  bear 
it  with  courage  and  calmness.  To  lose  the 
favourite  wish  of  her  heart — ^that  of  finding 
herself  possessed  of  a  brother — seemed  to  her^ 
now,  but  too  probable.  In  compensation,  she 
had  acquired  not  only  a  warm  friend  in  Mr. 
St.  Hubert,  but  an  active  protector,  able  to 
guide  her  labours,  and  to  secure  for  her  the 
patronage,  without  which  they  must  be  un- 
availing. Should  she — thus  aided  — succeed 
in  obtaining  for  herself  the  little  independence 
she  coveted,  she  determined,  if  possible,  not 
to  think  herself  unhappy. 

The  hour  arrived— to  her  so  important— 
that  brought  Mr.  Danvers  to  the  hotel.  She 
trembled  as  she  heard  him  announced,  and  in 
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defiance  of  all  her  efforts  to  maintain  a  com- 
posed demeanour,  could  with  difficulty,  on  his 
entrance  motion  to  him  to  be  seated,  or  find 
voice  to  utter  a  word.  On  his  part,  there  was 
of  course  none  of  the  same  agitation;  but 
much,  and  very  obvious  impatience,  to  know 
the  cause  for  which  he  had  been  summoned, 
After  a  short  silence  : 

^'  I  have  obeyed  your  directions,  madam,'' 
said  he,  *^  and  brought  with  me  the  papers  you 
wished  me  to  refer  to  in  your  presence.  May 
I  be  permitted  to  ask  firom  what  motive  you 
have  expressed  such  a  desire  ?" 

Agnes  summoning  all  her  firmness,  an- 
swered (at  first,  in  an  ill-assured  and  tre- 
mulous accent,  but  as  she  proceeded,  with  more 
steadiness,) 

"  I  can  only  reply  to  your  question,  sir,  by 
troubling  you  with  a  long  and  a  strange 
recital,  personally  regarding  myself*  If  you 
can  arm  yourself  with  patience  to  hear  it,  you 
will  clearly  understand  both  the  reason  of  my 
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writing  to  you  from  Paris^  and  of  my  seeking 
this  conference  with  you  here.'' 

'^  You  are  then^  as  I  suspected^  the  lady  who 
addressed  to  me  some  months  ago^  an  inqtdry 
concerning  my  birth-place,  and  the  name  of 
my  parents  ?'' 

A^es  bowed  assent,  and  then  began  her 
*  round  unvarnished  tale/  bringing  it  down  to 
the  present  moment.  Except  his  astonish- 
ment, nothing  could  exceed  the  fixed  and  ear-^ 
nest  attention  with  which  Mr.  Danvers  heard 
her.  Of  the  genuineness  of  her  story  he  en- 
tertained not  a  moment's  doubt.  She  spoke 
of  his  mother  with  such  perfect  knowledge  of 
her  temper  and  habits;  she  recorded  so  many 
little  anecdotes  of  himself  which  she  could  only 
have  gathered  from  that  mother's  lips ;  and  in 
stating  her  removal  after  the  death  of  Mrs. 
Danvers,  to  the  habitation  of  the  Blakes,  she 
so  completely  confirmed  what  they  themselves 
had  written  to  him,  that  he  hesitated  not  one 
moment  to  give  implicit  credit  to  all  she  said* 
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Tet — ^pFomising  as  was  this  circumstance^  he 
found  himself  mider  the  painful  necessity  of 
telling  her,  that  notwithstanding  the  perfect 
credibility  of  her  narrative,  the  conclusion  she 
had  naturally  drawn  from  it  of  being  the 
daughter  of  Mrs.  Danvers  was  utterly  erro- 
neous* 

**  The  proof  of  this  is,  my  dear  young  lady,** 
added  he,  with  an  air  of  imaffected  concern, 
^  that  my  father  has  been  dead  five  and  twen- 
ty years,  and  left  me,  an  only  child.  Under  the 
care  of  my  mother  and  grandfather,  when  I  was 
just  entering  my  eighth  year.  At  that  age,  I 
could  not  have  remained  in  ignorance  of  it,  had 
she  married  again ; — and  I  am  positively  con- 
vinced she  never  did.  Her  own  letters  all 
attest  it ;  they  bear  her  usual  signature,  and  so 
does  her  last  will.  That  something  extraor- 
dinary— inexplicable,  was  attached  to  her  con- 
nexion with  you,  struck  me  from  the  very  first. 
In  writing  to  me,  you  will  believe,  she  never 
sought  to  represent  you  as  her  daughter;  but 
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she  occasionally  alluded  to  having  taken  charge 
of  a  motherless  child^  though  without  speci- 
fying whence  she  came,  or  to  whom  she  owed 
her  birth.  There  was  indeed,  a  sort  of  wild- 
ness  and  incoherency  in  her  manner  of  touch- 
ing upon  the  subject,  that  often  surprised  me. 
It  was  as  if  she  was  harassed  one  moment,  by 
starts  of  compunction,  counteracted  the  next, 
by  anger  and  hatred.  I  often  applied  to  her 
for  the  solution  of  these  inconsistencies ;  but 
always  in  vain.  In  this  posthumous  docu- 
ment," continued  he,  selecting  a  particular 
paper  from  the  packet  he  had  brought,  '^  you 
will  see  the  most  remarkable  illustration  of  what 
I  mean.  It  bears  no  date,  and  is  neither 
signed  nor  directed ;  but  Mr.  Blake,  who  was 
left  her  executor,  found  it  amongst  her  effects, 
and  forwarded  it  to  me  exactly  in  the  state  in 
which  you  see  it." 

He  then  handed  to  Agnes  the  following  un- 
intelligible rhapsody ;— - 
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^  Man  without  a  heart !  Oh,  that  I  could 
but  hope  I  had  found  at  last  the  means  to  make 
thee  feel !  That  I  could  but  know  thou  wert 
mourning  in  bitterness  and  sorrow  thy  irre- 
vocable loss  1  Yes — it  ihall  be  irrevocable, 
unless  I  should  one  day  hear  thou  hast  begun 
to  show  symptoms  of  surviving  humanity  and 
affection.  Hard,  hard  of  nature  hast  thou 
hitherto  been  !  —  without  memory — without 
gratitude  for  past  felicity — without  concern  for 
liie  living  or  reverence  for  the  dead !  Was  it 
not  monstrous  to  seclude  from  sight — to  ne- 
glect—to treat  as  a  base-bom  intruder,  the 
treasure  Providence  still  entrusted  to  thy  love  ? 
How  did  I  find  her  situated  in  her  father's 
splendid  mansion  ?  She  was  consigned  to  the 
worst  room  it  contained ;  she  was  as  meanly 
clad  as  she  was  lodged ;  she  was  committed  to 
the  sole  care  of  a  young  and  inexperienced 
peasant  girl ;  and  if  ever  she  was  remembered 
by  her  unnatural  parent — ^if  ever  she  beheld 
him,  it   was  as  it  were    by   stealth — ^he  was 
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ashamed  of  his  little  Agnes  I  Wretch !  wretch ! 
What  are  the  pangs  that  can  ever  sufficiently 
expiate  such  a  dereliction  from  all  rirtue— 
from  all  sense  of  justice — all  remains  of  ho- 
nour ?  Poor  babe !  She  is  here  at  least  be- 
loved; here,  in  obscurity  and  almost  in- 
digence, she  is  happier  than  in  the  chilling 
atmosphere  of  her  father's  dwelling.  Yet — I 
sometimes  tremble  lest  in  seeking  to  punish 
theCf  I  should  have  brought  down  evil  upon  her 
innocent  head!  When  I  am  gone,  who  is 
there  to  protect  ?..••'* 


Here  the  blotted  and  scarcely-decipherable 
scroll  suddenly  broke  off,  and  Agnes  letting 
it  drop  despondingly  from  her  hands,  ex- 
claimed :— 

**  Alas  !  who  shall  venture  to  give  meaning 
to  such  an  enigma  as  this?  I  can  scarcely 
even  hope  that  time  will  dear  it  up,  since, 
pardon  me,  sir,  it  appears  to  me  more  like 
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the  ravings  of  delirium,  than  the  language  of 
one  in  full  possession  of  her  reason.'' 

**  Such,"  cried  Mr.  Danvers,  **  I  must  con- 
fess, has  ever  been  my  own  opinion.  Let  me, 
however,  observe,  that  the  remonstrance — 
acrimonious  and  flighty  as  it  is~was  men- 
tally addressed,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  to 
a  real  person,  and  that  person  I  believe  to 
have  been  your  father.  Whether  culpable  or 
innocent,  whether  altogether  the  victim  of  my 
mother's  misconceptions,  or  suffering  in  con- 
sequence of  his  own  aggressions,  there  is 
nothing  here  to  explain.  These  letters,"  he 
added,  putting  the  packet  on  the  table,  *^  you 
may  take  your  own  time  to  peruse.  I  am 
sorry  to  say,  they  contain  not  any  thing  that 
can  tend  to  render  the  affsdr  less  impene- 
trable. Amongst  them  is  the  one  addressed 
to  me  by  Mr.  Blake,  after  my  mother's  death. 
In  it  he  speaks  of  you  in  all  simplicity  oi 
heart,  as  her  daughter;  but  knowing  so  well 
how  mistaken  was  his  belief,  I  never  gave  his 
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words  any  serious  attention,  and  it  is  probable 
he  thinks  me,  of  all  brothers^  the  most  unna- 
tural. Meanwhile,  dear  madam,  your  case 
appears  to  me  so  peculiarly  cruel,  that  I  cannot 
but  feel  for  you  from  my  very  soul !  If  there 
is  any  method  by  which  I  can  serve  you,  name 
it,  I  entreat,  and  be  assured  there  is  nothing  I 
will  not  gladly  undertake  to  prove  to  you  how 
sincerely  interested  I  am  in  your  behalf." 

Poor  Agnes,  who  had  had  time  to  overcome 
the  first  bitterness  of  sorrow  that  accompanied 
the  total  discomfiture  of  the  feeble  hope  she 
had  till  now  involuntarily  entertuned — an- 
swered his  friendly  offers  with  the  gratitude 
they  deserved,  and  the  firankness  natural  to  her 
disposition : — 

'^  You  are  probably  aware,  sir,''  she  said^ 
*^that  Mr.  St.  Hubert,  your  excellent  unde, 
has  been  the  companion  of  my  journey  from 
the  day  I  left  Paris.  He  has  been  kind  enough, 
after  having  seen  some  of  my  attempts,  to 
encourage  me  to  pursue  miniature  painting  as  a 
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profession,  and  should  I  find  employment,  I 
shall  ever  regard  the  counsels  and  directions 
he  ha»  given  me,  as  the  main  foundations  of 
my  success.  You,  sir,  who  are  obliging  enough 
to  express  a  wish  to  be  useful  to  me,  can  in  no 
way  contribute  more  to  my  advantage,  than  by 
uniting  your  good  offices  to  his,  if  after  ex- 
amining what  I  have  done,  you  are  not  afraid 
that  I  shall  disgrace  your  recommendation.'' 

And  so  saying,  renouncing  all  further  recur- 
rence to  the  subject  on  which  their  conversar 
tion  had  begun,  she  put  before  him  the  few 
miniatures  she  had  brought  from  France,  and 
some  of  the  studies  she  had  made  at  Venice, 
awaiting  his  decision  in  silent  and  timid  anx- 
iety. The  opinion  he  gave  was  gratifying  and 
consolatory ;  and  he  readily  promised  to  exert 
himself  to  the  utmost  to  obtain  for  her  the 
encouragement  her  talents  so  well  merited. 
They  parted  soon  after,  and  Agnes  lefl  to  her- 
self, yielded  to  nature,  and  gave  relief  to  her 
oppressed  heart,  by  the  indulgence  of  an  abun- 
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dant  flood  of  tears.  Once  more  she  brv 
self  a  lone  being  in  creation ;  at  ei^itSM 
years  of  age,  with  the  probability  of  a  long 
before  her,  she  was  without  kindred — i 
a  home — without  eyen  a  name  she  co 
legally  appropriate — without  other  mean) 
existence  than  such  as  depended  upon  I 
precarious  favour  of  the  public  !  It  was  a  p 
spective  that  at  once  filled  her  with  g(k{ 
terror,  and  self- compassion,  and  her  tears  luef 
continued  to  (low  with  undiminished  bittW 
ness.  By  degrees,  the  elasticity  of  spirit  n 
ral  to  youth,  and  constitutionally  so  to 
began  to  regain  its  ascendancy,  and 
brighter  side  of  the  picture  became 
The  fond  friendship  of  Lady  Glenfcld— tlB 
paternal  kindness  of  Mr.  St.  Hubert; 
good-will  manifested  for  her  by  his  ncpheffi 
the  faithfiil  attacliment  of  Adrienne,- 
one,  each  of  these  blessings  presented  itadf  W 
her  remembrance,  in  addition  to  ihe 
mable  advantage  of  possessing  perfect 
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and  talents  that  might  at  once  contribute  to 
her  independence  and  her  amusement.  She 
offered  up  to  heaven  a  silent  prayer  for  sub- 
mission to  its  decrees,  and  thankfulness  for 
what  she  still  possessed,  bathed  her  swollen 
and  aching  eyes,  and  pacing  some  time  up  and 
down  the  room,  was  almost  restored,  when 
Mr.  St.  Hubert  arrived,  to  her  customary  state 
of  spirits. 

"  Well,  my  dear  child,"  said  he,  on  entering^ 
"  I  hope  I  am  not  come  too  soon  ?  I  have 
had  my  watch  in  my  hand  this  half  hour,  and 
did  not  set  out  for  your  hotel  till  tea  minutes 
after  the  time  you  had  appointed.  So,  yon 
see,  I  was  willing  to  give  you  law,  and  to  show 
you  also  how  well  you  might  trust  to  my 
discretion." 

Agnes  assured  him,  with  great  truth,  tliat 
at  no  moment  could  his  presence  have  been 
more  welcome  to  her.  "  I  have  much  need, 
dear  sir,"  she  added,  "  of  your  advice  and 
assistance,  and  I  feel  so  well  convinced  that  I 
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may  securely  depend  upon  both,  that  I  shall 
make  no  scruple  of  laying  such  a  tax  upon 
your  good  nature.*' 

**  That's  right — ^that's  right;  without  fur- 
ther preface,  come  to  the  point — I  am  at  your 
disposal;  only  rememben  that  I  hate  suspense.^' 

She  then  told  him  (what  indeed  he  knew 
already,  though  he  had  been  too  delicate  to 
allude  to  it)  that  her  interview  with  his  nephew 
had  convinced  her  she  had  nothing  hencefor- 
ward to  rely  upon  but  her  own  exertions.  ^^  I 
am,  therefore,''  she  continued,  '^  resolved  to 
devote  myself  immediately,  with  all  the  dili-^ 
gence  of  which  I  am  capable,  to  the  art  of 
painting,  and  to  make  it  my  exclusive  employ- 
ment. To  put  such  a  plan  in  execution,  it 
will  be  necessary  I  should  be  provided  with  a 
fixed  home,  and  what  I  wish  to  consult  you 
about,  is  the  choice  of  such  a  home.  Wen 
it  practicable,  I  should  like  to  be  received  as  a 
boarder  in  some  quiet,  respectable,  family;  but 
if  that  is  attended  >vith  any  difficulty,  it  would 
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be  a  great  comfort  to  me  to  procure  a  lodging 
as  near  you  as  possible/^ 

Mr.  St.  Hubert  rubbed  his  hands,  and  with 
an  air  of  glee,  answered:  ^^  You  will  never  do 
for  the  heroine  of  a  novel,  my  dear,  for  you 
seem  to  have  no  taste  for  self-incurred  difficul- 
ties, and  no  pleasure  in  throwing  yourself  in  the 
way  of  needless  adventures  I  you  have  most  of 
the  other  attributes  for  such  a  personage ;  but 
to  destroy  the  interest  of  your  story,  you  have 
common  sense  (a  terrible  dead  weight  in  a 
romance)  and  you  have  forethought,  and  a 
strong  propensity,  to  prefer  what  is  proper,  to 
what  is  striking.  Well  such  being  your  straight 
forward  dullness  of  character,  I  have  an  ar- 
rangement to  propose,  which  I  think  may 
exactly  suit  you.  The  enormous  size  of  many 
of  the  Italian  houses  you  are  well  acquainted 
with.  That  which  I  inhabit  is  an  ancient 
Palazzo,  big  enough  to  contain  a  troop  of 
cavalry,  horses  and  all.  The  family  to  which 
it  belongs,  is  much  reduced  in  circumstances, 
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but  consists  of  persons  well-mannered  and  well- 
bom.  They  give  up  to  me  the  number  of 
rooms  I  want  for  myself  and  my  servant,  and, 
on  the  same  floor,  there  are  three  or  four 
others,  still  unoccupied,  which  I  looked  at  this 
morning,  and  which  on  every  account,  would 
be  the  most  desirable  vou  could  meet  wiA. 
The  light  for  painting  is  good  in  the  room 
which  you  might  make  your  studio  ;  the  aitua^ 
tion  is  healthy  and  airy ;  the  price  is  moderate, 
and  though  we  should  be  living  in  separate 
apartments,  and  in  perfect  independence  of 
each  other,  we  should  in  fact,  be  inmates.-— 
Now,  tell  me,  my  dear  child,  whether  this  is  a 
plan  you  approve  ?" 

So  infinitely  did  its  advantages  surpass 
whatever  Agnes  could  have  hoped  for,  that  it 
seemed  no  longer  an  effort  to  her  to  be  resigned 
and  contented; — she  recovered  her  spirits 
completely;  thanked  her  sealous  friend  with 
the  brightest  smiles,  and  instantly  consented  to 
go  with  him,  and  survey  the  rooms  in  quea- 
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tion.  Adrienne  accompanied  her,  and  saw  so 
mtich  to  recommend  the  apartment  as  it  ahready 
was,  and  so  much  which  she  might  do  to  im- 
prove it,  that  she  rejoiced  when  the  afiair  was 
settled,  and  when  she  was  told  that  they  were 
to  take  possession  of  their  new  quarters  that 
very  evening. 

The  worst  was  now  over  ;  of  Agnes  it  might 
be  said,  that  she  had  definitively /?m  sonpartiy 
and  the  various  softening  circumstances  attend- 
ing her  decision,  soon  produced  their  full 
effect.  To  spare  her  feelings  on  first  entering 
upon  her  professional  career  Mr.  St.  Hubert 
and  his  nephew,  instead  of  trying  to  induce 
fastidious  employers  to  sit  to  her  for  likenesses, 
sought  out  the  most  beautiful  originals  they 
could  find  amongst  the  peasantry,  and  encour- 
aged her  to  paint  on  ivory,  in  their  picturesque 
costume,  the  half-length  portraits  of  young 
females  or  the  heads  of  strikingly  handsome 
children.  These  highly  finished,  correctly 
drawn,  and  admirably  coloured,  were  shown  as 
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fast  as  they  were  ready,  in  attestation  of  the 
young  artist's  abilities ;  and  not  only  sold  well, 
but  drew  forth  commissions  for  fresh  works. 
Thus  prospering  in  her  new  undertaking,  and 
gaining  courage  by  degrees  to  receive  regular 
sitters,  Agnes  was  at  the  summit  of  her  wishes. 
She  saw  her  little  property  gradually  accumu- 
lating, and  with  honest  pride,  exulted  in  the  idea 
that  she  was  to  no  one  an  incumbrance ;  ihat 
as  long  as  Providence  spared  her  health,  she 
was  not  merely  secure  of  necessaries,  but  in  a 
fair  way  of  acquiring  a  competent  provision  for 
life.  To  aid  in  the  preservation  of  that  health 
so  infinitely  valuable  to  her,  Mr.  St.  Hubert 
never  permitted  her  to  spend  an  entire  day  in 
her  painting  room ;  he  insisted  upon  her  taking 
regular  exercise,  either  on  foot  or  in  a  carriage, 
according  to  the  weather ;  he  collected  in  the 
evening  agreeable  people  in  his  apartment,  and 
appointed  her  to  do  the  honours  of  his  soiria. 
Thus,  if  she  no  longer,  as  at  Paris,  ranked  high 
on  the  list  of  fashion,  as   an  heiress  and  a 
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beauty,  she  was  courted  in  societies  where  none 
could  gain  admittance,  who  had  not  recommen- 
dations far  superior  to  any,  that  mere  wealth  or 
personal  attractions  could  bestow.  She  was 
here  introduced  to  individuals  rendered  eminent 
either  by  genius — by  conversational  powers  of  a 
high  order,  by  brilliant  accomplishments  or  by 
some  other  distinguished  endowment,  calculated 
to  give  a  charm  and  interest  to  their  presence. 
Sometimes  to  vary  her  amusements,  Mr.  St.  Hu- 
bert took  her  to  the  theatre,  or  persuaded  her  to 
accept  the  invitations  that  appeared  most 
promising,  to  dancing  or  music  parties ;  and  the 
general  admiration  and  respect  her  beauty,  her 
talents,  and  her  faultless  conduct  excited,  went 
straight  to  his  heart,  and  filled  him  with  cordial 
and  generous  delight.  It  cannot  be  supposed, 
that  amidst  all  these  engagements,  the  homage 
due  to  the  usual  objects  of  veneration  abound- 
ing in  Rome,  was  with  gothic  barbarism, 
omitted.     Most  assiduously,  on  the  contrary. 
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CHAPTER    IV. 


Let  Df  ibout  it;  it  is  ulminble  pleuurei, ■nd  ray  lioiMit 

Sib  HvtiH  Etans,  in  Merrv  Witb»  of  Windsor. 
Voiich»fc  DM  for  aiy  meed  but  one  fair  look  ; 
A  (mdicr  booD  than  thii  I  MDDOt  crave, 
ADd  leu  lb*D  thii,  I'm  (are  j6a  ctaaal  gite. 

SHAKEtPUa. 


Whilst  thus  usefully  and  agreeably,  Agnes' 
first  winter  at  Rome  passed  away,  the  corres- 
pondence which  Walsinghatn,  before  she  had 
left  France,  had  opened  with  Lady  Glenfeld, 
was  punctually  and  regularly  kept  up.  In  his 
firnt  letter  he  hod  spoken  of  her  friend  in  terms 
too  gratifying  to  Bertha,  to  let  her  easily  permit 
the  subject  to  die  away.  After  dwelling  upon 
many  other  far  less  pleasing  topics,  he  had,  in 
a  sort  of  postscript,  introduced  the  following 
panegyric,  affording  abundant  proofj  that  his 
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])ast  prejudices  against  heiresses^  were  not  of  so 
insurmountable  a  nature^  as  necessarily  to  out- 
live  the  destruction  of  their  prosperity. 

"  Your  Agnes 's  sweet  countenance,  whilst  I 
could  behold  it,  soothed  my  feelings,  and  did 
me  more  good  than  any  thing,  I  can  again  hope 
to  contemplate. — It  seems  formed  to  give  com- 
fort to  the  unhappy,  and  expresses  more  ge- 
nuine indulgence  of  temper,  more  kindness  of 
heart,  and  more  true  delicacy  of  character,  than 
I  have  ever  yet  witnessed  in  any  other  human 
creature: — nay,  there  is  something  even  be- 
yond this  in  her  irresistible  face ;  there  is  in  it 
an  approach,  to  what  in  my  visionary  moments^ 
I  have  often  imagined  must  be  the  aspect  of  a 
guardian  angel ; — it  seems  as  if  no  evil  passion 
could  harbour  in  that  pure  bosom ;  as  if  truth 
and  meekness,  and  holy  innocence  had 
fixed  their  abode  in  the  mind  that  animates 
those  symmetrical  and  lovely  features." 

In  answer  to  this  warm  burst  of  admiration. 
Lady  Glenfcld  wrote  thus :  '^  He  whose  beau 
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idealj  my  dear  Gerald,  comprises  so  much 
intellectual  perfection,  merits  that  the  image 
created  by  his  own  brain,  should,  as  far  as  is 
compatible  with  humanity,  be  substantiated. 
No  man  whose  own  mind  was  not  full  of  deli- 
cacy and  refinement,  could  delight  in  such  a 
spiritualizeji  representation.  Roses  and  lilies, 
coral  lips,  pearly  teeth,  and  '  wreathed  smiles,' 
constitute  the  usual  themes  of  lovers  rhapsodies. 
Who  thinks  of  a  beautiful  girl's  temper,  or 
general  disposition  ?  To  reward  you  for  doing 
more  justice  to  my  dear  Agnes,  I  will  now 
entrust  you  with  some  of  the  particulars  relat- 
ing to  her.  She  appears  to  you  simply  in  the 
light  of  a  courageous  young  creature,  who  has 
calmly  submitted  to  an  inevitable  reverse  of 
fortune ; — you  are  far  from  imagining  how  very 
short  from  what  is  due  to  her  is  such  an  im- 
pression. •  Her  declension  is  entirely  her  own 
doing;  she  did  not  merely  yield  unmurmur- 
ingly  on  the  discovery  of  her  guardian's  impos- 
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ture — she  outran  that  discovery ;  she  fled  from 
the  unlawful  advantages  she  was  enjoying,  and 
by  so  doing,  compelled  the  unwilling  Wharton 
to  make  confession  of  his  long  successful  fraud, 
and  to  seek  safety  in  another  quarter  of  the 
globe."  After  this  little  preface,  she  detailed 
to  him  the  whole  of  her  friend's  history,  and 
ended  by  saying,  *^So  free  from  parade,  so 
modest  and  simple  is  her  character,  that  I 
believe  even  Mr.  St.  Hubert,  her  devoted  and 
almost  paternal  protector,  knows  not  yet  any 
of  the  particulars  that  do  her  so  much  credit. 
Like  you,  he  probably  thinks  that  to  accident 
alone  is  to  be  ascribed  the  guardian's  downfall, 
and  the  ruin  of  the  ward.  The  day  I  trust,  is 
not  very  distant  when  he  may,  from  some 
other  quarter,  obtain  more  accurate  and  circum- 
stantial information. 

"  Write  to  me,  dear  Gerald,  as  often  as  your 
spirits  will  permit;  th/e  exertion  will  do  you 
good,  and  I  shall  be  grateful  for  such  a  proof 
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of  your  confidence  in  my  friendship :  remember 
oiup  Shakespeare's  exhortation — 

Gi?e  sorrow  words  :  the  grief  that  does  not  speak 
'  Whispers  the  o*er  froaght  heart,  and  bids  it  break*. — 

To  a  man  already  so  much  disposed  to  ad- 
mire and  love  the  subject  of  this  letter,  it  may 
easily  be  imagined  to  what  a  height  of  enthu- 
siasm its  contents  would  elevate  him.  Chained 
down  however,  by  principle  and  compassion 
to  the  spot  where  Agnes  had  left  him,  his 
thoughts  only  flew  to  Rome,  and  not  for  one 
moment  did  he  harbour  the  cruel  idea  of  per- 
sonally forsaking  his  hapless  chaige.  That  her 
life  drew  towards  its  close,  was  daily  more 
apparent,  and  daily  did  he  feel,  that  to  have 
embittered  its  short  remainder  by  any  remis- 
sion of  assiduity,  would  have  subjected  him 
to  eternal  self-reproach.  The  first  green  leaves 
of  an  Italian  spring  began  to  shoot  forth ;  the 
temperature  of  the  air  softened,  and  grew  deli- 
cious;« the  blue  and  cloudless  firmament,  clear 
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as  the  most  faultless  sapphire,  shone  radiant 
over  head;  myriads  of  happy  birds  fluttered 
from  tree  to  tree,  and  filled  the  air  with  notes 
of  gladness,  cheering  to  the  convalescent,  and 
echoed  spontaneously  by  the  blithe  and  healthy 
hearer.  But  on  her,  these  sights  and  sounds, 
and  animating  sensations  were  lost;  one  by 
one,  every  faculty  declined ;  every  perception 
but  of  increasing  languour  forsook  her;  the 
acuteness  of  pain  itself  seemed  out-worn :  and 
when,  after  five  months'  struggle,  her  final 
hour  arrived,  her  drooping  head  sought  sup- 
port on  the  shoulder  of  Walsingham,  and  one 
long,  quivering  sigh,  terminated  without  agony 
all  her  earthly  sufferings. 

The  news  of  this  event  reached  Mr.  St. 
Hubert  at  Rome,  speedily  after  its  occurrence, 
through  the  medium  of  an  EngUsh  acquaint- 
ance, settled  at  Florence,  and  always  one  of 
the  first  to  hear,  and  to  commimicate  the  pass- 
ing intelligence  of  the  day.    '^  I  am  told^'^  he 
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wrote,  "  that  on  Monday  will  be  buried,  a 
young  countrywoman  of  ours,  lately  dead  of 
a  decline,  over  whose  history,  and  even  name, 
a  most  extraordinary  veil  of  mystery  has  been 
thrown.  It  is  reported,  that  in  writing  his 
prescriptions,  her  physician  himself  was  forced 
to  designate  her  merely  by  her  initials ;  and 
that  on  her  coffin  and  grave-stone,  these  same 
initials  are  all  that  are  to  be  inscribed.  I  shall 
make  a  point  of  ascertaining  these  strange 
rumours,  by  asking  to  look  at  the  prescrip- 
tions  at  the  chemist's,  and  by  going  to  the 
funeral ;  of  course  the  pall  will  be  withdrawn 
from  the  coffin  when  it  is  lowered,  and  then 
one  may  see  what  has  been  written  upon  it. 
I  am  not  sure  it  is  quite  right  to  let  a  person 
receive  christian  burial  under  such  suspicious 
circumstances  !  Who  can  tell  what  she  may  have 
done,  or  who  she  may  have  been  ?  However, 
I  shall  not  interfere  in  the  matter,  in  con- 
sideration of  her  friend,  or  her  relation, 
or     her     husband,     or     whatever     he     may 
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have  been,  Mr.  Walsingham.  I  have  seen 
him  sometimes  in  his  solitary  rambles  out  in 
the  country.  He  is  a  fine  young  man^  and  I 
feel  a  sort  of  interest  for  him.*' 

Mr.  St.  Hubert  brought  this  letter  to  Agnes, 
saying  as  he  gave  it  her : 

^^  You  cannot  but  be  prepared,  my  dear, 
for  the  catastrophe  herein  announced;  but  I 
was  not  prepared,  I  must  own,  for  the  egre- 
gious folly  of  my  precious  correspondent! 
His  sanctimonious  scruples,  and  impertinent 
curiosity,  if  they  did  not  excite  too  much  con- 
tempt, would  almost  make  me  indignant.'' 

"  To  me,"  said  Agnes,  "  they  appear  some- 
thing worse  than  folly,  they  are  really  inhuman 
and  shocking  !'* 

'^  Ihe  fellow  who  wrote  this,  is  not  of  the 
metal  of  which  shocking  and  inhuman  men  are 
made;  nothing  so  dignified  belongs  to  him; 
he  is  only  of  the  stuff  that  forms  prying  and 
idle    blockheads.      But  I  wonder  what  our 
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friend  Walsingham  will  now  do  with  himself, 
and  which  way  he  will  direct  his  steps  ?" 

"  I  hope  I  shall  hear,"  said  Agnes,  "  when 
Lady  Glenfeld  next  writes.  He  surely  will 
have  Uttle  desire  to  prolong  his  residence  at 
Florence,  now  his  melancholy  duty  there  is  at 
an  end." 

Whilst  she  was  speaking,  Adrienne,  just  re- 
turned from  the  post  office,  entered  the  room 
with  a   large,    square,    and   singularly-shaped 
letter  in  her  hand,  directed  in  what  she  termed 
nne  Venture  superbe  to  Mademoiselle  Danvers. 
Agnes   opened   it   with   some   eagerness,  and 
smilingly  read  at  the  bottom  of  the  page,  in 
great  and  well-flourished  characters,  the  name 
of  her  intelligent  little  friend,  Jeannot  Dupuis. 
He  began  by  telling  her,  that  he  had  never 
forgotten  the  good  advice  she  had  given  him 
at  parting,  and  had  laboured  incessantly  to  be 
able  to  write  to  her,  as  she  had  desired,  a  well- 
spelt  and  legible  letter.     He  now  hoped  that 
mademoiselle  would  hardly  find  one  mistake. 
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He  then  proceeded  to  say,  that  neither  he  nor 
any  of  his  family,  had  ceased  to  regret  her 
departure,  and  to  love  her  for  all  her  goodness. 

The  old  guitar  master,  he  told  her,  was  in 
better  health,  and  had  as  many  scholars  as  he 
could  teach.  Finally,  he  ventured  to  say, 
that  his  kind  friend  the  instrument^niaker, 
continued  to  lend  him  books,  and  to  encourage 
his  visits  to  the  shop,  and  he  believed,  would 
not  refuse  to  take  him  as  an  apprentice,  if  it 
was  ever  proposed  to  him. 

Agnes  immediately  felt,  that  in  this  last 
sentence  was  conveyed  the  principal  motive 
the  poor  boy  had  in  writing  it.  She  remem- 
bered the  conditional  promise  she  had  made 
him,  and  gladly  reflected  on  the  power  she 
now  possessed  of  fulfilling  it.  When  alone 
with  Adrienne,  she  consulted  with  her  on  the 
best  means,  at  such  a  distance  from  Paris,  of 
giving  effect  to  her  design;  and  after  some 
dei^ur,  the  following  easy  and  simple  plan  was 
adopted.      Adrienne,    who  knew  the  instni* 
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ment-maker  (she  was  the  friend  or  acquaint- 
ance of  almost  all  Dupuis'  neighboars)  under- 
took to  write  to  him,  desiring  to  know  whether 
he  would  take  Jeannot  as  an  apprentice,  and 
on  what  terms?  If  his  demands  were  mode- 
rate, she  told  him  she  had  authority,  in  the 
name  of  Miss  Danvers,  to  answer  for  their 
being  complied  with,  whenever  a-  safe  oppor- 
tunity should  occur,  of  remitting  the  money 
from  Italy.  Another  letter  was  prepared  to 
lound  the  inclinations  of  the  father,  and  to 
engage  him,  for  the  sake  of  his  son,  not  to 
oppose  the  anxious  desire  he  felt  to  embrace 
a  profession,  it  was  probable  he  would  so 
steadily  and  willingly  pursue. 

On  her  part,  Agnes  set  aside  every  other 
occupation,  to  write  immediately,  and  that  in 
the  kindest  manner,  to  the  boy  himself.  She 
highly  applauded  the  proficiency  his  letter 
proved  him  to  have  made,  and  gratified  him 
by  allowing  that  she  had  not  been  able  to 
detect  in  it  "  one  mistake."    To  increase  the 
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pleasure  which  she  hoped  he^  answer  would 
give  him,  she  entered  into  some  details  con- 
cerning the  places  she  had  seen,  but  particu- 
larly Venice,  which  she  described  in  a  manner 
perfectly  suited  to  his  comprehension,  and  at 
the  same  time,  well  calculated  to  surprise  and 
amuse  him.  The  concluding  paragraph  was 
filled  with  good  wishes  to  himself,  and  cordial 
remembrances  to  his  mother ;  atid  just  before 
she  signed  her  name,  these  words  were  in- 
serted, which  she  well  knew  would  be  to  him 
the  most  interesting  in  the  whole  letter.  "  If 
your  father  approves  the  plan,  I  trust  you  will 
soon  find  every  thing  arranged,  concerning 
your  apprenticeship,  entirely  to  your  satisfac- 
tion.    Farewell,  my  dear  Jeannot.** 

About  a  week  after  this  little  transaction, 
Mr.  St.  Hubert  returning  one  evening  from  a 
dinner  party,  told  Agnes,  he  had  promised 
for  her,  knowing  she  had  an  hour  at  her  dis- 
posal the  next  morning,   that  she  would 
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ceive  a  young  French  lady,  desirous  of  sitting 
for  her  miniature.  Accordingly,  at  the  time 
appointed,  the  stranger  came,  accompanied 
by  a  friend.  She  entered  with  many  mincing 
and  superannuated  minauderies  that  surprised 
Agnes,  in  one  whose  appearance,  was  otherwise 
so  juvenile.  Her  deep  veil  being  thrown  up 
displayed  a  weil^formed  face,  loaded  with  an 
extravagant  quantity  of  the  most  brilliant  rouge^ 
eye-brows  black  as  jet,  and  clusters  of  ringlets 
half  covering  her  cheeks,  of  an  equally  raven 
dye.  Her  walk  was  affected,  and  made  up  of 
short,  tottering  steps,  as  if  she  were  propt 
upon  very  high  heels,  (and  such,  in  fact,  was 
the  case) ;  she  spoke  little,  and  her  voice  was 
husky  and  indistinct;  but  to  make  amends, 
she  rolled  her  black  eyes,  and  bent  her  grace- 
fid  neck  in  so  languishing  a  manner,  and  now 
and  then  smiled  with  such  ineffable  sweetness, 
that  Agnes  not  only  found  great  difficulty  in 
tracing  her  features,  but  still  greater  in  for- 
bearing to  laugh.     The  companion  was  a  com- 
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plete  contrast  to  her  sentimental  friend.  Her 
hair  and  eye-brows  were  of  the  palest  flaxen. 
She  was  immensely  tall^  and  though  her 
features  were  fine,  had  altogether  an  air  the 
most  masculine  and  unprepossessing.  On 
first  arriving;  she  was  tolerably  quiet;  but 
probably  thinking  it  her  duty  to  enhven  her 
friend,  during  the  dull  process  she  was  going 
through,  she  soon  burst  forth  into  a  torrent  of 
words,  uttered  with  such  volubility,  and  in  an 
accent  so  provincial,  that  Agnes  entertained 
not  a  doubt  of  her  being  fresh  from  the  banks 
of  the  Garonne.  She  paid  the  young  artist 
many  compliments  on  the  distinguished  repu- 
tation to  which  she  had  attained ;  attributing 
with  much  pride  of  country,  her  eminent  suc- 
cess to  the  instructions  it  was  understood  she 
had  received  at  Paris.  From  time  to  time,  she 
arose  to  examine  the  progress  of  the  outline, 
and  without  ceremony,  pointed  out  the  im* 
provements  it  might  imdei^. 

'^  You  have  caught  the    contour  of  those 
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channing  eyes/'   she  cried;   ^^  but  beware  of 
not  losing  their  expression  V 

Agnea  looking  up  to  see  how  she  might 
best  obey  this  injunction,  beheld  those  charm" 
ing  eyes  fixed  on  vacancy,  spiritless,  duU,  and 
totally  without  meaning!  The  brush  almost 
dropt  firom  her  hand  in  despair ;  but  the  tall 
friend,  disregarding  her  evident  perplexity, 
proceeded  to  expatiate  on  the  beautiful  mouth 
of  her  model. 

^^  Alas  1"  she  exclaimed,  "  how  will  you 
ever  be  able  to  do  justice  to  the  sof);,  and 
almost  imperceptible  smile  that  plays  around 
that  *cupid*s  bow?'  Where,  indeed,  is  the 
mortal  hand  that  could  succeed  in  rendering 
its  fascinating  loveliness  ?*' 

Once  more,  Agnes  ventured  to  gaze  at  the 
lady  with  the  black  ringlets.  The  soft  smile^ 
if  it  had  ever  existed,  was  fled  ;  the  lips  were 
firmly  compressed  together,  and  the  whole 
countenance  was  so  motionless,  it  looked  like 
a  coloured  mask  I 
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Utterly  disconcerted,  and  almost  fHghtened, 
she  pushed  back  her  chair,  and  in  a  suppli- 
cating voice,  cried :  "  I  beseech  you  to  for- 
give me,  ladies!  but  I  am  really  quite  in- 
capable of  executing  this  portrait.  The 
subject,  though  undoubtedly  worthy  of  all 
praise,  is  too  difficult  for  me,  and  requires 
the  skill  of  an  abler,  and  more  experienced 
artist." 

"  No,  no,''  said  the  belle  blonde^  "  you  will 
succeed  exceedingly  well,  if  you  do  but  shake 
off  this  unnecessary  diffidence.  Give  a  little 
touch  to  that  left  brow,  and  observe,  how  even 
and  regular  an  arch  it  forms." 

Thus  urged,  she  again,  though  reluctantly^ 
resumed  her  post,  and  directed  her  eyes  to- 
wards the  regular  arch  that  had  been  described. 
It  was  contracted  into  a  frown  so  tremendous, 
that  she  almost  screamed  at  the  sight,  and 
resolutely  starting  up,  exclaimed :  ^^  Indeed, 
indeed  you  must  excuse  me !  Not  for  the 
world  would  I  attempt  to  add  another  stroke 
to  this  unsuccessful  attempt !'' 
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Both  ladies  arose ;  she  of  the  dark  ringlets 
hastily  let  down  her  veil,  and  moved  towards 
the  door ;  her  tall  friend,  with  a  look  of  solemn 
admonition,  said :  ^^  Some  allowance,  we  are 
sensible,  must  be  made  for  your  youth,  and 
want  of  self-confidence ;  but  you  have  certainly 
carried  your  timidity  too  far.  However,  I 
trust  that  to-morrow  we  shall  find  you  with 
nerves  better  fortified,  and.  •  •  • 

"BeUeve  me,  madam,"  interrupted  Agnes^ 
"  you  will  be  giving  yourselves  unavailing 
trouble.  I  am  convinced  it  will  never  be  in 
my  power,  to  acquit  myself  of  the  task  I  had 
undertaken." 

"  We  are  too  much  your  well-wishers  to 
listen  to  this  disclaiming  language.  Expect  us 
to-morrow  at  the  same  hour,  and  let  not  your 
too  great  modesty  stand  in  the  way  of  your 
own  advantage."  So  saying,  with  an  inclina- 
tion of  her  person,  that  was  neither  bow  nor 
curt'sy,  but  partook  a  little  of  both,  she  joined 
her  friend  at  the  door,  and  they  went  away. 
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"They  are  mad!"  thought  Agnes,  "or 
their  sole  purpose  in  coming,  was  to  divert 
themselves  by  tormenting  me.  Was  ever  any 
thing  more  absurd,  than  their  rage  to  ascribe 
to  extraordinary  diffidence  my  unwillingness  to 
proceed  ?'' 

Firmly  determined  not  to  admit  them  again, 
and  rejoicing  at  their  departure,  she  put  away 
the  unfortunate  rough  sketch  she  had  been 
tracing;  and  to  re-compose  her  spirits,  ap- 
plied herself  to  finish  the  accessories  of  a  more 
agreeable  picture. 

Meanwhile,  Mr.  St.  Hubert  paid  her  his 
customary  mommg  visit. 

"  Well,  my  dear,"  said  he,  "  was  the  French 
lady  true  to  her  time  ?  Have  you  given  her 
her  first  sitting  ?*' 

"  Dear  sir,*'  cried  Agnes,  half  laughing,  "  I 
can  only  hope  it  will  also  be  the  last !  She  is 
the  strangest  person  I  ever  saw  or  heard  of; 
indeed,     they    are    both    so    unlike    rational 
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creatures,  that  I   think  it  hardly  safe  to  be  in 
a  room  with  them !" 

She  then  described  the  extraordinary  muta- 
tions of  countenance  her  model  had  undergone, 
the  fantastic  language  and  behaviour  of  her 
companion,  and  the  utter  impossibility  of 
working  from  such  a  subject. 

Her  auditor  smiled  at  this  recital ;  but,  in- 
dulgent as  he  usually  was  to  all  her  wishes, 
exhorted  her  on  the  present  occasion,  not  to 
take  alarm  too  soon,  but  to  venture  another 
trial :  "  Humours  change,"  said  he,  "  and 
the  same  caprice  that  made  her  frown  and 
smirk,  ogle  and  look  stupid  to-day,  may  make 
her  sit  quiet,  and  behave  soberly  to-morrow. 
It  would  have  a  bad  effect  were  you  to  give  up 
the  undertaking,  upon  the  plea  of  not  being 
able  to  execute  it,  and  I  should  be  sorry  such 
a  report  should  get  about." 

This  was  enough  to  determine  Agnes,  at  all 
hazards,  to  persevere  in  her  disagreeable  task. 
She  had  never  opposed  his  known  wishes,  or 
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neglected  his  advice;  and  now  to  begin^  on 
account  of  these  annoying  strangers^  would 
have  been  to  put  arms  in  their  hands  to  annoy 
her  still  more.  All  she  entreated  of  her  friendly 
monitor  was,  that  he  would  endeavour  to  be 
present  at  the  next  sitting. 

'^  I  cannot  answer,"  replied  he,  "  for  having 
it  in  my  power.  Fear  nothing,  however,  my 
dear;  they  will  conduct  themselves  better,  I 
make  no  doubt ;  and  at  all  events,  you  must 
try  and  accustom  yourself  to  deal  with  as  many 
difierent  tempers  as  faces,  llie' path  you  are 
now  pursuing  is  not  always  strewed  with  rose 
leaves,  so  keep  a  ^garden  for  them  in  your 
own  good-natured  bosom.*' 

Docile  to  his  bidding,  and  armed  both  with 
forbearance  and  resolution,  Agnes  was  already 
seated  at  her  painting-desk,  when,  the  nextmom- 
ing,  the  two  ladies  re-  appeared.  Their  demea- 
nour, on  entering,was  calm  and  composed ;  they 
walked  slowly  forward,  courteously  indining 
their  heads,  but  nor  speaking  a  word,  and  being 
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seated,  the  priginal  of  the  intended  picture,  with 
an  air  of  profound  gravity,  fixed  herself  in  an 
attitude  the  most  formal,  drew  up  her  head  to 
the  utmost  extent  of  her  fair  long  throat,  and « 
turning  neither  to  the  right  nor  left,  sat  as 
rigidly  immoveable,  as  a  figure  of  wax.  The 
tall  friend,  equally  solemn,  folded  her  arms 
over  her  bosom,  and  leant  back  in  her  chair 
"  with  eyes  upraised  as  one  inspired,*'  appear- 
ing to  be  rapt  in  deep  meditation.  Not  a 
syllable  was  uttered.  This  was  better  than  the 
perpetual  mobility  of  the  preceding  day ;  but 
it  promised  little  in  favour  of  the  intelligence 
and  expression  of  the  picture ;  and  had  they 
been  persons  she  liked,  Agnes  would  have 
made  an  efibrt  to  set  on  foot  some  general 
subject  of  conversation.  As  it  was,  she  pro- 
ceeded with  her  work  in  silence ;  caught  the 
shape  of  the  face,  the  colour  of  the  eyes,  the 
delicate  form  of  the  nose,  in  short,  was  making 
a  very  faithful  and  dull  copy  of  the  dull  proto- 
type before  her,  when,  to  her  dismay,  every 
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time  she  looked  up,  her  eye  was  met  by  a  yawn 
so  formidable,  that  it  seemed  as  if  nothing  but 
dislocation  could  ensue.  Amused,  though  some- 
what shocked  at  the  unceremonious  procedure, 
Agnes  did  her  utmost  to  avoid  imitating  so 
dangerous  a  precedent ;    but  the  dead  silence 
of  the  room,  the  force   of  example,  and  the 
little  pleasure  she  took  in  her  occupation,  over- 
came her  good  intentions,  and  yawn  after  yawn, 
half  suppressed,  but  rapidly  succeeding  each 
other,  made  her  eyes  water  so  violently,  she 
could  no  longer  see  to  guide  her  pencil.     But, 
what  became  of  her,  on  perceiving,  after  some 
time,    that  these  inconvenient   symptoms  in 
her  employer,   were  but  preliminary   to  her 
falling   fast  asleep !      The  tall  friend   carried 
the  matter  still  further,  for  in  a  very  little 
while,  she  fairly  began  to  snore;   whilst  the 
other,  losing  the  power  of  maintaining  her 
head  in  its   erect  position,   let  it  insensibly 
sink  so  low  upon  her  chest,  that  Agnes  could 
no  longer  see  any  part  of  her  face  except  the 
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tip   of  her  nose,  nor,  in  a  very   short  time, 
even  that,   for  her  rich  veil    falling  forward, 
produced  so  total  an  eclipse,  it  was  vain  to 
attempt  penetrating  through  it.     The  embar- 
rassment of  Agnes  was  truly  ludicrous.     For 
•ome  moments  she  put  down  her  pencil,  and 
to  stifle  her  laughter,  buried  her  face  in  her 
handkerchief,    then,    coughing  gently  two   or 
three  times,  in  order  to  wake  them,  but  with- 
out success,   she  took  courage  to  say :     ^^  I 
beg  your  pardon,  madam,  but  may  I  request 
you  to.  raise  your  veil?"     The  lady  started, 
put  her  hands  up  as  if  to  comply  with   this 
entreaty,  and  after  some  delay,  threw  ofl^,  not 
her  veil   and    bonnet    only,    but    her    black 
ringlets,   and  jetty  eye-brows,  and  exhibited 
to  the  delighted,  but  almost  incredulous  girl, 
the  lovely  laughing  face  of  Isabel  Le  Strange ! 
In  one  and  the  same  instant  they  sprang  to- 
wards  each   other  with   open  arms,  and  em- 
braced most  cordially,    Agnes   however,  half 
reproachfully,  exclaiming  :     "  Wicked,  wicked 
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Isabel !  What  a  trick  have  you  been  playing 
me !  You  do  not  deserve,  that  I  should  be  so 
glad  to  see  you !" 

"  Yes,  yes,  I  do,  dear  girl !  The  trick, 
though  an  excellent  good  one,  cost  me  more 
pains  to  carry  on,  than  it  did  you  to  bear.  If 
you  could  but  imagine  the  difficulty  I  had  to 
keep  my  countenance,  when  I  saw  you  looking 
so  desperately  perplexed,  so  amazed,  so  almost 
scared  at  my  several  pieces  of  mummery,  you 
would  rather  admire  the  self-command  I  have 
exerted,  than  harbour  any  malice  against  me, 
poor  innocent  soul  that  I  am  !'' 

^*  You  are  a  horrid  person,  say  what  you 
please  !"  cried  Agnes.  ^*  But  what  has  become 
of  your  still  more  horrid  companion  ?  your 
^  shadow  lengthened  by  the  setting  sun  ? 

From  behind  a  lofty  screen  placed  before  a 
window  that  occasioned  an  inconvenient  cross- 
light,  issued  forth  at  that  moment,  in  full  male 
attire.  Monsieur  de  Vemeidl,  accompanied  by 
Mr.  St.  Hubert. 
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On  this  fresh  surpriaej  Agnes,  struck  speech- 
lefis,  gazed  from  one  to  the  other,  almost  sus- 
pecting that  her  eyes  played  her  false ;  till 
suddenly  recollecting  a  passage  in  one  of  Lady 
Glenfeld's  early  letters,  received  at  Florence, 
she  felt  assured  that  in  de  Vemeuil,  she  beheld 
the  husband  of  Isabel,  and  probably  the  sole 
companion  of  her  present  journey.  Unding 
however,  that  she  continued  silent,  Isabel 
archly  said :  "  What  naughty  ideas  are  trot- 
ting through  your  brain,  Agnes  ?  Are  you  not 
secretly  accusing  me  of  all  manner  of  impro- 
priety, in  going  about  the  world  masquerading 
with  this  dangerous  cavalier  ?  Are  you  not 
afrud  of  consorting  with  me,  and  scandalized 
at  my  having  dared  to  profane  your  sanctuary 
with  my  unhallowed  presence  ?" 

*'  Far,  for  otherwise^  my  dearest  Isabel  t"  an- 
swered Agnes,  again  embracing  her,  "  I  am  on 
the  contrary,  enchanted  to  have  the  opportunity 
of  wishing  you  joy,  and  of  offerinj  likewise  my 
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most  sincere  congratulations  to  M.  de  Ver- 
neuil/' 

This  was  spoken  in  French^  and  with  a 
smile  so  flattering  to  de  Verneuil's  feelings, 
that  he  caught  her  hand,  and  pressing  it  to 
his  lips,  cried : 

'*  You  make  me,  by  your  goodness,  made- 
moiselle, ashamed  of  the  mystification  in  which 
I  have  borne  so  large  a  share !  But  here  is 
one,''  looking  at  Mr.  St.  Hubert,  ^'  not  quite 
exempt  from  reproach  on  the  same  ac- 
count." 

^  Now  this  I  hold  to  be  a  most  shabby 
mode  of  defence,"  cried  Isabel;  "  we  owe 
half  the  amusement,  and  all  the  success  of  our 
carnival  frolic  to  the  good-humoured  participa- 
tion of  Mr.  St.  Hubert  in  our  folly ;  and  we 
really  must  not  be  ungrateful  enough  to  try 
to  get  ourselves  out  of  the  scrape  at  his  ez- 
pense.^' 

^^  Is    this     true,      dear    sir  Y*     enquired 
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Agnes.  *^  Did  you  know  who  you  were  intro- 
ducing to  me^  when^  with  so  natural  and  inno- 
cent a  look,  you  talked  of  the  young  French 
lady,  who  wished  to  sit  for  her  portrait  ?" 

'^  I  should  be  particularly  obliged  to  you, 
my  dear/'  answered  Mr.  St.  Hubert,  endea- 
vouring not  to  laugh,  "  if  you  would  have  the 
goodness  to  forbear  asking  troublesome  ques- 
tions. Madame  de  Vemeuil's  carriage  is  at 
the  door;  go  and  take  a  country  drive  with 
her.  I  dare  say  you  will  not  be  sorry  to  hear 
all  her  news;  and,  in  the  mean  while,  her 
husband  and  I,  will  go  to  the  capitol,  or  wherer 
ever  else  he  chooses  to  accept  my  services  as 
his  cicerone." 

"  Unfortunately,^'  said  Agnes,  "  at  two 
o'clock,  a  lady  is  coming  for  the  last  time,  to 
sit  for  her  portrait." 

^^  I  have  arranged  all  that,''  resumed  her 
kind  old  friend ;  ^^  the  lady  has  been  civilly 
put  off,  and  you  are  perfectly  at  liberty :  so, 
go  and  enjoy  your  holiday  without  scruple, 
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and  not  with  the  less  zest  for  having  earned  it 
by  past  application/' 

Agnes  thankfully  accepted  the  boon  he  had 
obtained  for  her,  and  calling  for  Adrienne^ 
hastened  to  prepare  for  her  projected  excur- 
sion. 

Isabel,  new  to  Rome,  applied  to  her  com- 
panion, when  seated  in  the  carriage,  to  know 
whither  they  should  go  ?  She  named  Monte 
Mario,  and  orders  were  given  to  the  servants 
accordingly. 

"  And  now  tell  me,  dear  Isabel,''  cried 
Agnes,  ^^  when  did  you  leave  England  ?  and 
how  was  my  kind  Lady  Glenfeld  when  you 
came  away  ?'* 

^^  I  shall  first  dispose  of  what  relates  to 
others,'^  answered  her  friend,  ''  and  then  give 
you  the  heads  of  my  own  litde  history,  which 
I  am  sure  you  must  be  curious  to  hear,  though 
you  are  too  delicate  to  ask  for  it.  To  hefpn 
with  Bertha.  She  was  well  and  serenely  happy 
as  when  you  saw  her  in  France^  but  likely  soon 
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to  have  her  serenity  rather  disturbed^  though  her 
happiness  I  trust  increased^  by  the  birth  either 
of  a  son  or  daughter,  whichever  it  may  please 
the  fates  to  send  her.  The  life  of  Lord  Olen* 
feld's  uncle  is  gradually  wasting  away,  but 
without  severe  suffering,  and  the  probability  is 
he  will  close  his  existence  under  their  roof* 
Bertha  is  his  consolation  and  delight,  and  she 
is  grown  so  fond  of  him,  that  I  believe  she 
hardly  aspires  at  anything  better  than  continu- 
ing to  be  his  nurse  till  she  wants  one  for 
herself.  You  look  at  me,  dear  Agnes,  as  if 
you  thought  I  was  speaking  of  her  admirable 
conduct  with  unfeeling  levity;  but  my  head 
is  full  of  other  things  at  present,  and  I  cannot 
bestow  upon  the  subject  any  more  time. 
Bisogna  compatirmi,  as  you  say  here  in  Italy. 
Well,  now  to  come  to  what  regards  myself. 
You  are  to  know  that  after  mamma  had  read 
the  very  favourable  account  of  de  Vemeuil, 
which  that  best  of  all  human  creatures, 
Walsingham,    sent  to   Bertha^    she   softened 
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a  little  in  our  favour^  more  especially  as  she 
saw  that  fretting  for  a  French  lover  made  me 
grow  so  ugly  that  I  should  probably  never  get 
an  English  one.  All  the  rest  of  my  family^ 
I  will  do  them  the  justice  to  say,  warmly 
pleaded  my  x^ause  from  the  moment  de  Ver- 
neuil  became  personally  known  to  them.  Lord 
Glenfeld  came  to  town  purposely  to  try  his 
influence.  My  eldest  brother,  Walsingham^s 
particular  friend,  instigated,  perhaps,  by  him, 
exerted  his  utmost  eloquence  in  our  behalf: 
bref;  mamma's  tardy  and  half-unwilling  assent 
was  at  length  obtained,  and  you  probably  sup- 
pose I  then  felt  perfectly  happy— no  such 
thing !  The  affair  had  ^'  dragged  its  slow 
length  along^*  so  interminably,  and,  unlike  our 
Bertha,  I  had  been  so  ill-disciplined  to  submit 
to  opposition,  that  during  the  period  of 
suspense,  my  health  gave  way,  and  when  me- 
dical advice  was  called  in,  it  was  judged  indis- 
pensable to  send  me  immediately  to  a  warmer 
climate.    It  was  a  prescription  I  had  not  tho 
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least  objection  to,  provided  de  Vemeuil  might 
be  the  companion  of  my  travels.  He  was  ge- 
nerous enough  to  accept  me  without  hesita- 
tioiii  regardless  of  all  my  hectic  symptoms; 
and  as  mamma  could  not  accompany  me  (being 
full  of  bustle  and  business  preparatory  to  the 
more  important  nuptials  of  Louisa  and  Caro- 
line) the  next  point  was  to  find  some  re- 
spectable substitute  to  take  care  of  me  during 
the  journey.  Had  your  stupid  governess,  the 
worthy  Mrs.  Dawson,  been  forthcoming,  I 
should  in  all  likelihood  have  been  committed 
to  her  charge ;  fortunately  for  me,  I  was  spared 
the  trouble  of  devising  a  decent  excuse  for 
despatching  her  home  on  the  first  favourable 
occasion.  Nothing  could  have  induced  me 
long  to  submit  to  having  such  a  torpedo  about 
me.  My  luckier  stars  threw  me  into  the  hands 
of  one  of  the  best  and  cleverest  persons,  in  her 
condition  of  life,  that  ever  existed.  She  is  still 
with  me,  and  is  the  daughter,  dear  Agnes^  of 
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two  of  your  earliest  friends^  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Blake 
of  MeadweU.'^ 

'^  O  tell  me/'  interrupted  Agnes,  starting 
at  the  sound  of  these  once-familiar  names, 
*^  tell  me,  dear  Isabel,  are  they  still  living  ? 
Where  do  they  reside  ?  What  circumstances 
are  they  in  ?" 

^^  They  are  still  at  Meadwell,  and  enjoying 
ease  and  competence." 

^^  But  surely  they  have  not  been  there  the 
whole  time  I  have  been  absent  from  En* 
gland  r 

"  I  believe  they  have ;  but  their  daughter 
can  satisfy  your  curiosity  much  better  than  I 
can,  and  she  is  longing  to  see  you.  She  knew 
you  even  before  her  parents  did,  and  stiU  caDs 
you  little  Miss  Agnes." 

^^  You  amaze  me !  Where  did  she  know 
me  ?  I  have  no  recollection  of  having  ever 
seen  her  in  her  father's  house." 

'^  Listen  to  me,  Agnes;  I  am  going  to  tell 
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you  a  faiiy  tale.  There  was  once  upon  a  time 
a  very,  very  pretty  little  girl,  living  shut  up, 
not  in  a  turret,  but  in  a  somewhat  dismal  nur- 
sery at  the  back  of  her  papa's  handsome  Lon- 
don residence.  This  little  girl  was  between 
three  and  four  years  old,  and  had  the  misfor- 
tune of  being  motherless.  Her  only  attendant 
was  a  young  and  kind-hearted  country  damsel, 
anxious  to  do  well,  but  knowing  so  little  in 
what  that  well  ought  to  consist,  that  her  lead- 
ing principle  was  to  indulge  her  young  charge 
in  every  possible  way  she  could  devise.  Under 
this  system,  the  child  lived  contentedly 
enough,  you  may  well  imagine,  and  the  in- 
justice of  being  caged  up  in  so  extraordinary  a 
manner,  never  gave  her  the  smallest  disturb- 
ance. It  was  not  so  with  her  Bonne,  who 
regarded  the  proceeding  as  a  most  flagrant 
abomination.  It  happened  that  a  sister  of  the 
little  girl's  deceased  mother,  being  compelled 
to  visit  London  on  business,  called  at  her 
brother-in-law's  fine  mansion  to  see  her  young 
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niece.  She  was  conducted,  flight  after  flight, 
up  a  back  staircase,  to  the  very  top  of  the 
house,  and  was  there  shewn  into  the  half-fur- 
nished garret  inhabited  by  the  object  of  her 
search.  The  indignant  aunt  shed  many  tears, 
partly  of  anger,  partly  of  sensibility,  on  behold- 
ing for  the  first  time  the  neglected  orphan  of  a 
sister  she  had  passionately  loved;  and  then 
asked  the  simple  maiden  in  attendance  whether 
this  was  the  accustomed  apartment  of  the 
child,  or  one  she  had  merely  been  put  into 
whilst  her  own  was  altering  or  repairing? 

"  Oh  no,  ma'am,"  answered  Margaret,  per- 
fectly ready  to  pour  forth  against  her  master 
the  ire  she  had  long  secretly  hoarded  up; 
**  little  miss  never  has  any  other  room.  Her 
papa  has  taken  a  second  wife,  a  very  fine  lady, 
with  a  power  of  money,  who  has  an  only 
daughter  by  a  former  marriage.  This  daughter 
is  to  have  all  her  mamma's  fortune  when  she 
dies,  and  is  waited  upon  with  as  much  state  as 
a  young  princess,  whilst  no  more  value  is  set 
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upon  master's  own  little  girl  than  if  she  were 
the  child  of  a  cobbler !"  On  further  inquiry, 
however,  it  appeared  that  the  father,  though 
he  was  weak  enough  to  let  his  daughter  be 
thus  injuriously  overlooked,  was  in  fact  ex- 
tremely fond  of  her,  and  never  omitted  seeing 
her  daily,  loading  her  with  play-things,  and 
lavishing  upon  her  the  tenderest  caresses. 
The  mother-in-law  sometimes  met  her  in  the 
haU,  when  her  maid  took  her  out  or  returned 
with  her  from  walking,  and  spoke  to  her  with 
some  appearance  of  good-nature;  but  she 
never  sent  for  her,  never  admitted  her  to  assoi- 
ciate  with  her  own  little  girl,  and  hardly  even 
to  see  her.  ^^  Now,  you  must  know,'*  con- 
tinued Isabel,  whose  nursery  tale  she  saw  was 
listened  to  with  more  and  more  attention, 
^*  you  are  to  know  that  the  good  aunt  in  ques* 
tion  was  somewhat  vindictive  as  well  as  affec- 
tionate. Her  fervent  love  for  her  sister,  made 
her  consider  the  conduct  of  her  brother-in-law 
as  criminal,  and  worthy  of  all  punishment,  and 
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she  determined  at  once  to  emancipate  the 
child,  and  to  avenge  the  dishonour  done  in  her 
person  to  the  memory  of  her  departed  mother* 
She  confided  her  mad  purpose  to  poor  Mar- 
garetj  who  at  sixteen,  ignorant  and  inconside* 
rate,  saw  not  the  harm  of  robbing  a  father  of 
his  child  because  she  did  not  happen  entirely 
to  approve  his  behaviour  to  her,  and  with  a 
facility  which  she  has  since  deeply  deplored^ 
consented  to  all  that  was  required  of  her.  She 
was  first  sworn  to  secrecy,  and  then  instructed 
in  two  days'  time,  to  walk  forth  with  the  child| 
as  if  for  the  purpose  of  giving  her  her  accus- 
tomed exercise,  but  in  reality  to  enable  the 
aunt  to  meet  and  join  them,  without  again  ap- 
pearing at  the  house ;  thus  leaving  the  &ther 
completely  ignorant  that  she  had  ever  been 
within  his  doors.  From  the  appointed  place  of 
rendezvous^  they  ascended  a  hack  post  chaisei 
and  immediately  left  town.  Afterwards,  by 
various  conveyances^  and  a  circuitous  route> 
they  arrived  at  the  village  of  MeadwelL    This 
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spot  had  been  recommended  by  Margaret  as 
being  the  residence  of  her  parents,  and  a  place 
where  they  would  never  be  sought  afiter,  since 
she  had  been  hired  in  London,  and  her  master 
knew  not  of  what  country  she  was  a  native. 
Here  the  aunt  represented  herself  as  the  mo- 
ther of  the  little  creature  she  brought  with  her, 
and  rented  a  small  house,  or  rather  cottage 
near  the  Blakes,  retaining  Margaret  as  her  sole 
servant;  and  with  such  promptitude  and  se- 
cresy  had  she  executed  her  plan,  and  with  such 
prudence  had  aU  her  subsequent  measures  been 
^ken,  that  she  totally  escaped  pursuit  and  even 
suspicion." 

Isabel  stopt  a  moment,  and  stole  an  appre« 
hensive  glance  at  her  pale  and  agitated  com* 
panion,  who  still  sitting  in  a  Ustening  attitude, 
and  apparently  tortured  by  this  interruption, 
hastily  snatched  her  hand,  and  in  an  eager 
but  ill-assured  voice,  said ; — '^  Go  on — ^for 
pity's  sake,  go  on !" 

Without  any  comment,  Isabel  thus  complied ; 
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"  Margaret  Blake  continued  in  the  service 
of  her  new  mistress  nearly  as  long  as  that  lady 
lived.  At  the  period  of  her  deaths  however, 
which  occurred  about  three'  years  after  her 
arrival  at  Mead  well,  Margaret  was  absent.  She 
had  been  urged,  even  by  her  mistress  herself, 
to  accept  a  very  lucrative  offer  of  accompany- 
ing a  lady  and  her  two  children  abroad.  Pre- 
viously to  her  departure,  Margaret's  fiither  and 
mother  had  become  great  favourites  with  her 
lady,  and  so  high  an  opinion  had  she  of  their 
worth  and  honesty,  that  she  appointed  Mr. 
Blake  her  executor,  leaving  him  a  trifling  legacy, 
and  strongly  recommending  the  friendless 
little  girl  to  his  kindness.     It  was  found  on 

opening  her  will,  that  the  slender  pro- 
perty her  husband  had  left  her  was  so  se- 
cured that  no  part  of  it  could  be  alien- 
ated from  her  son.  All  •  dierefore  she  was 
able  to  bequeath  her  little  niece,  was  a  small 
sum  of  ready  money,  with  difficulty  hoarded  up 
for  that  purpose,  and  a  few  personal  effects. 
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the  amount  of  which^  when  sold,  Mr.  Blake 
invested  for  her  in  a  saving's  bank.  It  is  sup- 
posed, from  some  words  she  uttered  during 
her  last  ilhiess,  that  she  had  intended  draw- 
ing up  a  full  account  of  the  transaction  in 
which  she  had  been  concerned,  and  causing 
Margaret  to  sign  it  as  well  as  herself/  in 
the  presence  of  proper  witnesses ;  but 
her  attack  was  sudden,  and  its  fatal  termina- 
tion came  on  too  rapidly  to  give  time  for  the 
accomplishment  of  this  purpose.  A  paper 
indeed  was  discovered,  containing  some  allu- 
sions to  the  heads  of  the  story,  but  no  names 
were  inserted,  and  it  bore  the  character  rather 
of  a  bitter  remonstrance,  than  of  an  explicit 
narrative." 

"  How  true  !"  interrupted  Agnes,  as  if 
speaking  to  herself,  ^*  and  yet  now,  how  clear 
the  whole  appears !" 

"  Have  you  then  seen  that  paper,  dear  girl  V 

''  I  have." 
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"  And— have  you  no  suspicion  to  whom  it 
relates  ?" 

*^  Ah,  Isabel !  I  have  more  than  a  suspicion 
— I  am  now  firmly  convinced  Mr.  Wharton 
was  the  person  she  meant  to  address^  and  Mr. 
Wharton^  it  appears,  was  my  father!''  She 
wept  bitterly  as  she  uttered  these  words,  and 
added  with  deep  feeling :  ^^  Poor,  poor,  man ! 
If  he  has  erred,  has  he  not  also  suffered  ?  He 
loved  his  child,  even  she  who  assisted  in  be- 
reaving him  of  her,  owns  that  he  loved  her. 
Had  he  not  been  so  inhumanly  wronged— had 
he  not  been  deprived  of*  a  domestic  tie  so 
avowedly  dear  to  him,  who  can  tell  how  diflfo* 
rent  might  have  been  his  course  of  life  ? 
Never,  never  was  man  more  cruelly  injured  !^ 

"  True,  dearest  Agnes,''  cried  Isabel,  press- 
ing her  hand  with  a  look  of  interest ;  ^  but 
remember,  that  your  poor  aunt,  from  being  so 
eccentric,  so  passionate  and  flighty,  could 
hardly  be  considered  as  of  sane  intellects,  and 
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was  scarcely  responsible  for  her  own  actions. 
In  her  last  moments  it  was  apparent  that  some 
mystery  weighed  heavy  upon  her  mind,  which 
the  Blakes  have  since  told  their  daughter,  she 
struggled  hard,  but  in  vain,  to  disclose.  They 
believed  it  had  reference  to  you,  but  were 
under  an  absolute  impossibility  of  divining  in 
what  manner.  Margaret  had  never  been  ab* 
solved  from  her  vow  of  secresy,  and  had  left 
England  without  daring  to  infringe  the  obliga« 
tion  it  laid  her  under.  You  were  therefore 
sheltered  in  the  house  of  her  parents  as  the 
undoubted  daughter  of  her  late  mistress.  But, 
Agnes,  have  you  no  curiosity  to  learn  how 
Mr.  St.  Hubert  has  taken  this  discovery  ?" 

'^  Has  it,  then,  been  already  communicated 
to  him?" 

^^  Yes;  and  Iwill  tell  you  in  what  manner. 
We  arrived  at  Rome  rather  early  the  day  be- 
fore yesterday.  Margaret,  from  having  heard 
me  as  we  approached  the  great  city,  repeat 
your  name  so  continually,  and  talk  so  much  of 
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my  impatience  to  meet  you^  and  of  the  surprise 
you   would  be  thrown    into    on    seeing   me, 
began  asking   so    many  odd  questions  about 
you,  that  I  was  induced  in  my  turn  to  question 
?ier;  and  thus  by  degrees  I  drew  from  her  all 
the  detail  I  have  been  giving  you.     By  means 
of  your  correspondence    with   Bertha,  I  was 
become   perfectly    acquainted    with   Mr.    St. 
Hubert,  and  was  burning  with  impatience   to 
announce  to  him  what,  from  his  already  es- 
tabhshed  partiality  for  you,  I  was  certain  would 
give  him  so  much  delight.     I  consulted  with 
de  Vemcuil,  and  we  agreed  to  invite  him  to 
dine  with  us  at  our  hotel  that  very  day,  under 
the  specious  pretext  of  having  news  to  commu- 
nicate to  him  relating  to  a  friend  for  whom  he 
was  much  interested.     Fortunately  he  was  dis- 
engaged, and  without  ceremony  accepted  our 
unceremonious  invitation.     In  the  course  of 
the  evening  we  prepared  him  for  Margaret's 
confession,  and  finally  brought  her  forward  to 
vouch  it  all  in  her  own  person.     He  heard  us 
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to  the  end  with  profound  attention^  and  with- 
out once  interrupting  the  deposition :  but,  when 
thoroughly. convinced,  you  would  indeed  have 
had  just  cause  to  triumph,  had  you  seen  with 
what  enthusiastic  joy  he  hailed  you  as  his  niece 
—as  the  daughter  of  his  favourite  sister !  The 
excellent  and  beautiful  old  man  (for  he  is  really 
the  beauty  of  elderhood)  with  tears  in  his  eyes, 
spoke  of  you  in  terms  of  praise  which  I  dare 
not  repeat,  assuring  us  that  had  you  been  his 
own  and  only  child,  you  could  not  have  held  a 
higher  place  in  his  heart;  altogether,  we 
thought  him  the  most  agreeable  companion  we 
had  met  for  a  long  time/' 

'^  This  assurance  of  his  kind  and  affectionate 
readiness  to  acknowledge  me,''  said  Agnes, 
*^  comes  most  opportunely  to  lighten  the  weight 
at  my  heart.  The  remembrance  of  my  poor 
father's  last  letter  to  Lord  Glenfeld,  in  which 
he  mentions  me  i;vdth  such  generous  placability, 
notwithstanding  all  the  evil  I  have  brought 
upon  him,  haunts  and  afflicts  me«   I  woidd  give 
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the   world  to  see,  and   to    be  reconciled  to 
him  r 

These  were  feelings  Isabel  could  not  enter 
into,  but  as  she  was  fearful  of  giving  pain,  by 
attempting  to  combat  them,  she  thought  the 
wisest  plan  would  be  to  turn  the  conversation. 
With  the  extenuating  points  in  the  character  of 
Mr.  Wharton  she  was  little  acquainted;  her 
general  impression  of  him  was,  that  he  had 
merited  his  disgrace,  and  in  all  respects  was  an 
unprincipled  and  worthless  man. 

"  Your  uncle,^*  resumed  she,  sliding  over 
the  intermediate  subject  of  their  dialogue, 
'^  left  lis,  or  rather  sought  to  leave  us,  at  an 
early  hour,  with  the  intention  of  immediately 
proclaiming  to  you  the  discovery  of  the  day* 
But  I  had  already  arranged  a  little  plot  in  my 
head,  by  means  of  which  I  meant  that  you 
should  take  leave  of  your  recent  profession, 
with  a  taste  of  the  plague  that  might  accompany 
it,  not  easily  to  be  foigotten  I — I  unfolded  the 
scheme  to  my  two  laughing  hearers,  and  after 
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some  coaxing  and  praying,  engaged  Mr.   St. 
Hubert  to  lend  me  at  least  a  little  indirect 
assistance^  and  above  all^  inviolably  to  keep  mj 
secret.    As  for  Vemeuil,  he  entered  heart  and 
sold  into  the  project;    and  the  trick  being 
rather  after  a  French  pattern^  performed  his 
part  in  it^  you  must  allow,  to  admiration.    The 
fact  is,  his  was  the  leading  character,  for  I  was 
so  afraid  of  laughing,  or  of  being  found  out  by 
my  voice,  that  I  scarcely  dared  speak  at  all. 
But  now,  dear  girl^"  continued  Isabel,  observing 
that  her  friend^  though  she  tried  to  smile,  still 
looked     more    thoughtful    than    she    wished^ 
^*  let  me  entreat  you  to  shake  off  this  gravity 
before  you  again  meet  your  uncle.    To  see  you 
thus,  would  be  enough  t6  check  the  overflow- 
ing gladness  of  his  heart ;  and  remember  also, 
Agnes,  what  an  ungracious  effect  it  will  have^ 
after  travelling  all  the  way  to  Italy  in  search  of 
an  imaginary  brother^  to  accept  the  proferred 
kindness  of  a  real  uncle  with  apparent  indiffer* 
ence.^' 
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"  This  hint/*  said  Agnes,  determined  to  pro- 
fit from  it,  "is  truly  friendly,  my  dearest 
Isabel,  and  I  thank  you  for  it,  with  the  utmost 
sincerity.*' 

"  O  you  do  not  half  know  me  yet,"  laugh- 
ingly resumed  Isabel  3 — ^^  I  am  a  great  deal 
wiser,  and  better,  than  you  suspect !  to  assert 
that  I  equal  our  nearly  faultless  Bertha  would 
be  presumption ;  who  does  ?  but  there  is  this 
to  be  said  for  me,  I  might  perhaps  have  been 
almost  as  good,  had  I  not  been  so  differently 
educated.  Even  yet,  I  can  feel  a  little  for 
others,  though  it  must  be  owned,  I  have  been 
allowed  to  grow  up  with  ideas  of  self-impor« 
tance  sadly  destructive  of  genuine  benevolence. 
Sickness  and  vexation,  however,  have  not  been 
quite  thrown  away  upon  me;  they  have 
brought  me  a  little  to  my  senses ;  and  as  I  no 
longer  want  to  play  the  beauty,  and  am  per- 
suaded that  in  my  new  career,  I  must  depend 
upon  my  good  behaviour  for  retaining  the  heart 
I  have  gained,  I  am  not  without  hopes  that  you 
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and  Walsingham^  Bertha  and  my  really  excel- 
lent de  Vemenil,  will,  some  day  or  other,  make 
of  me  a  very  meritorious  personage." 

'*  By  the  way,  have  you  heard  any  thing  of 
poor  Walsingham  since  the  death  of  his  fellow 
traveller  ?" 

Agnes,  whose  colour  had  heightened  on 
hearing  herself  so  unexpectedly  associated 
with  the  subject  of  this  inquiry,  answered 
not  without  some  degree  of  confusion,  in 
the  negative. 

Her  sly  companion  was  by  no  means  unob- 
servant of  the  effect  she  had  produced ;  and 
willing  to  prolong  the  amusement,  it  afforded 
her,  thus  pursued  the  conversation :  ^^  We  saw 
him  in  our  way  through  Florence,  indeed,  he 
spent  nearly  a  whole  day  with  us,  and  as  I  had 
learnt  from  Bertha  how  much  he  had  lived  with 
you,  and  Mr.  St  Hubert  during  the  time  you 
were  at  that  place,  I  was  in  momentary  expec- 
tation of  hearing  him  say  something  about  you  : 
but  he  never  mentioned  you,  till  just  before  we 
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parted,  when  he  surprised  me  not  a  little  by 
telling  me,  he  had  been  informed,  you  were  on 
the  point  of  being  married." 

^^  Married  ?"  repeated  the  astonished  Agnes. 

"  Yes,  married,  my  good  friend !  and  in  con- 
firmation of  the  report,  his  informant,  whoever 
he  was,  had  invented  an  exceedingly  plausible 
story.  Mr.  Danvers  was  said  to  have  modelled 
your  bust,  in  order  that  your  head  might  be 
transferred  to  his  Antigone,  which,  with  the 
whole  group,  was  to  be  re-sculptured  in  marble 
by  desire  of  the  nobleman,  to  whom  you  are 
engaged."— 

Provoked  as  she  was,  Agnes  could  not  for- 
bear laughing  at  this  absurd  fieibrication. 

"  I  know  not,'*  she  cried,  "  who  can  have 
had  an  interest  in  arranging  so  ingenious  a 
mosaic,  made  up  as  it  is  of  truth  and  fiJsehood ; 
but  the  plain  fact  is,  that  Lord  Glenfeld  wrote 
to  commission  Mr.  Danvers  to  send  his  wife 
a  bust  of  me ;  and  Mr.  St.  Hubert,  grateful  for 
the   patronage    Lord    Glenfeld    had    always 
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extended  to  his  nephew,  thought  he  might 
take  the  liberty  of  substituting  a  whole  length 
statue  for  a  bust;  and  desired  Mr.  Danvers, 
(with  such  alterations  as  were  necessary  to  suit 
a  detached  figure)  to  represent  me  in  the  up- 
looking  attitude  of  Antigone.  When  finished, 
it  is  to  be  sent^  in  my  name,  as  a  present  to 
our  Bertha." 

'^  Oh,  I  die  to  see  it ! — I  dare  say  it  will  be 
the  exact  image  I  have  always  had  in  my  own 
mind  for  the  figure  of  Pity  !*' 

"  Antigone,"  said  Agnes,  *^  is  but  a  personifi- 
cation of  Pity,  made  more  intense  by  filial 
love.*' 

"Poor  Walsingham!"  resumed  Isabel, — 
"  how  shamefully  I  ill-used  him ;  I  laughed  at 
his  whole  story,  and  at  him  for  believing  it  V* 

"  And  did  you  shake  his  faith  in  it  ?" 

*'  Not  a  whit !  he  told  me  that  the  person 
who  sent  the  news  firom  Rome,  had  actually 
seen  the  model  in  Mr.  Danvers*  studio,  and 
had  heard  from  his  own  lips,  that  he  had  began 
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a  copy  of  it  in  marble  for  an  English  nobleman. 
The  likeness  was  said  to  be  so  striking  that  no 
one  who.  knew  you,  could  fidl  to  recognize  it  in 
a  moment." 

Agnes  was  too  little  pleased  with  this  account 
to  trust  herself  to  •  make  any  answer  to  it :  but 
she  most  sincerely  wished  the  marble  had  re- 
mained undisturbed  in  its  quarry. 

The  unsuppressed  exultation  with  which,  on 
their  return,  the  grateful  girl  was  received  and 
embraced  by  her  happy  \mcle,  at  the  same  lime 
that  it  gladdened  her  heart,  affected  her  almost 
to  tears : — '^  Old  bachelor  though  I  am,''  cried 
he,  ^^  who  shall  ever  dare  call  my  gallantry  in 
question  ?  have  I  not  been  a  miracle  of  obe- 
dience to  a  lady's  wishes  ? — It  was  to  comply 
with  the  entreaties  of  Madame  de  Vemeidl  that 
for  nearly  two  whole  days,  I  gave  up  the  plea- 
sure of  claiming  you  as  my  niece  ? — Of  telling 
you,  my  dear  Agnes,  how  often  I  have  fervently 
wished,  though  I  believed  hopelessly,  that 
nature    had   indeed   connected  us  !— I   have 
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watched  jcfa,  and  studied  jou^  and  been  learn- 
ing you  by  heart  for  above  eight  months ;  and 
if  I  were  not  afraid  of  spoiling  you^  I  should 
say,  that  the  more  I  have  watched,  and  the 
more  I  hare  studied,  the  more  thoroughly  I 
have  approved  and  loved  you  1  Come,  come— 
no  tears,  my  good  girl ;  this  is  to  be  a  day 
of  jubilee.  Oo  and  dress  yourself;  I  have 
invited  a  chosen  few  to  feast  with  us  on  the 
joyful  occasion,  and  foremost  of  the  nmnber  are 
Monsieur  and  Madame  deVemeuiL" 

All  past  off  at  the  banquet,  which  was 
sumptuous,  to  Mr.  St.  Hubert's  entire  sa- 
tisfaction. He  introduced  his  newly-found 
niece,  by  the  name  of  Miss  Wharton,  to  his 
assembled  guests,  and  placed  her  at  the  head 
of  his  table.  Every  body  present  was  in  gala 
costume;  and  in  the  evening,  innumerable 
other  visitors  arrived,  and  a  regular  ball  took 
place,  that  ended  not  till  the  night  was  far  ad- 
vanced. 

Agnes  thus  fitted  and  honoure^  must  have 
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been  more  than  mortal  not  to  hare  (d.t  e 
and,  in  fact,  so  unrepressed  was  her  co 
ment,  that  it  animated  every  feature  ( 
face,  and  gave  to  her  whole  aspect  a  chi 
perfectly  new,  in  the  eyes  both  of  her 
and  of  Isabel,  who  neither  of  them  had 
her  till  after  her  spirits  had  been  subdi 
adversity — by  the  consciuusneas  of  bciji| 
out  natural  protectors  —  by  the  pro>] 
poverty  and  dependence,  and  by  the  f. 
able  regret  of  ha\-ing,  probably  for  ev* 
her  former  station  in  society.  How  cJ 
how  bright  was  now  the  scene  bcfoi 
She  had  found  in  one  and  the  same  day, 
and  dear  kinsman  in  Mr.  St.  Hubert, 
men  the  one  she  would  most  have  wis 
belong  to ;  and  in  his  nephew,  the  aimai 
accomplished  Mr.  Danvers,  who  ha^ 
riably  treated  her  with  so  much  frien 
she  had  discovered,  if  not  a  brother, 
not  far  removed  from  a  fraternal  » 
cordial  participator  in  her  happinesi 
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now,  exoq)t  on  account  of  her  father,  scarcely 
a  wish  ongratified :  and  even  that,  she  was  for- 
tunate enough  next  day  to  find  m  a  great  mea- 
sure, anticipated.  Mr.  St.  Hubert,  during  a 
long  walk  he  engaged  her  to  take  with  him 
after  breakfast,  told  her  that  through  the  me- 
dium of  young  Cowley,  who  he  had  heard  from 
Madame  de  Vemeuil,  was  believed  to  be  in 
correspondence  with  her  father,  he  hoped  to 
get  a  letter  safely  transmitted  to  him. 

"And  in  that  letter,  my  dear,"  continued 
the  benevolent  speaker,  "  I  mean  to  address 
him  in  the  character  of  a  brother-in-law,  and 
frankly  to  make  a  tender  to  him  of  my  ser- 
vices. We  will  not  dispute  his  having  done 
wrong : — we  will  not  pretend  to  say  that  he  is 
not  justly  stigmatized  in  the  opinion  of  the 
world,  or  deservedly  amenable  to  the  laws  of 
his  country.  But  from  us,  dear  Agnes,  he  is 
entitled  to  much  mercy,  first  as  your  fiither, 
and  next,  as  the  patient  and  unresbting  vic^ 
tim  of  a  surrender,  honourable  in  you,  but  ut- 
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terly  ruinous  to  him.  From  me,  he  merits 
lenity  as  having  been  whilst  she  lived,  the  kind 
and  indulgent  husband  of  a  sister  whose  me- 
mory will  ever  be  dear  to  me,  and  through 
the  influence  of  whose  virtues,  had  the  tie 
lasted,  it  is  probable  the  whole  tenor  of  hii 
after-life  might  have  been  as  honourable  as  its 
commencement.  Neither  in  England  nor  in 
Paris  can  he  ever,  we  are  well  assured,  ven- 
ture to  show  himself;  but  if  he  prefers  any 
other  part  of  Europe  to  a  longer  residence  in 
America,  he  shall  be  supplied  with  the  means 
of  returning,  and  of  living  in  comfort  and  inde* 
pendence.  I  will  settle  upon  him  an  annuity, 
reversible  at  his  death,  to  my  nephew ;  and 
whether  he  comes  over,  or  remains  where  he 
is,  console  yourself,  Agnes,  with  the  reflection, 
that  as  your  father,  and  as  the  widower  of  my 
sister,  he  shall  always  be  secured  from  pecuniary 
difficulties/' 

Agnes  had  no  language  to  e^qpress  the  pro- 
found sense  of  gratitude  and  joy  with  whioh 
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her  heart  was  touched  on  hearing  these  most 
generous  assurances.  Mr.  St.  Hubert  read 
all  that  she  felt  in  the  eloquent  silence  of  her 
looks;  and  satisfied  with  having  made  her 
happy,  pressed  her  hand  with  a  benignant 
smile^  and  hastened  to  talk  of  other  things. 

"  Testerdayi"  said  he,  •^  whilst  visiting  dif- 
&r^t  galleries  with  Monsieur  de  Vemeuil, 
who  do  you  think  I  met  at  one  of  them? 
Our  delightful  friend,  Miss  Temple.  She 
talked  of  favouring  you  with  a  visit;  said  she 
bad  heard  much  of  your  talents  and  success; 
and  most  condescendingly  promised  to  omit 
no  opportunity  of  recommending  you  amongst 
her  firiends.  I  thanked  her  with  a  very  grave 
&ce,  but  told  her  it  was  much  to  be  regretted 
you  had  not  been  aware  of  her  kind  intentions 
at  an  eiurlier  period,  since  nothing  would  have 
flattered  you  more  than  the  honour  of  her 
patronage,  and  the  permission  of  painting  from 
such  a  model !  Unfortunately,  I  added,  you 
had  now  renounced  the  profession." 
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'^  Oh  then^  the  report  of  her  approaching 
marriage  is  trae,  I  find/'  cried  she. 

^'  Of  course;— are  not  reports  always  tme? 
But  permit  me  to  ask  who  is  the  destined 
bridegroom  ?" 

"  Ah,  Mr.  St.  Hubert,  you  are  very  sly ! — 
I  cannot  however,  believe  that  you  alone  are 
ignorant  of  what  every  body  else  knows ;  and 
I  take  it  much  amiss  that  you  Will  not,  by  a 
firank  confession,  entitle  yourself  to  receive  my 
congratulations  on  the  good  fortune  of  your  fidr 
protSgSe.'* 

'^  O,  I  accept  the  congratulations,''  cried  I, 
'^  on  whatever  score  they  may  be  given  I  They 
are  always  pleasant  things,  and  I  know  that 
you  are  of  a  disposition  to  feel  particular  plea- 
sure in  offering  them/' 

^'We  then  parted,"  continued  he,  ^she 
hughing  at  what  she  called  my  exemplary  dis- 
cretion ;  and  I  heartily  glad  to  escape  firom  her 
on  such  easy  terms/' 
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Agnes  willing  to  avail  herself  of  this  open- 
ing, was  bq^iniung  to  tell  her  uncle  what  had 
given  rise  to  the  rumour,  when  they  were 
accosted  by  one  of  his  friends,  who  continued 
with  them  during  the  rest  of  their  walk,  ter- 
minating at  the  hotel  where  Isabel  lodged,  and 
where  Agnes  had  requested  to  caU  that  she 
might  have  an  interview  with  Margaret 
Blake. 

In  the  unobtrusive  and  pleasing  demeanor 
of  this  young  woman,  Agnes  saw  a  worthy 
descendant  of  the  well-remembered  friends 
of  her  childhood.  She  had  however,  been 
separated  fit>m  Margaret  too  early  to  retain 
any  personal  recollection  of  her,  though  Mar- 
garet herself  fancied  that  she  should  have 
known  her  dear  Miss  Agnes  any  where.  There 
was  much  to  tell  and  much  to  hear  on  both 
sides,  and  their  conference  had  lasted  nearly 
two  hours  when  Madame  de  Verneuil  came 
in  to  interrupt  it. 

"  Well,  dear  Agnes,'*  cried  she,  "  have  I  not 
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been  very  forbearing  in  resigning  yon  so  long 
to    this    good  creature?    She    deserves  it,  I 
allow,  and  every  thing  else  that  I  can  do  to 
prove  my  sense  of  the  obligations  I  owe  her. 
On   first  leaving  England,  I  was  hardly  in  a 
fit  state  for  the  journey,  and  we  were  forced  to 
stop  more  than  once  on  the  road,  in  conse-- 
quence  of  my  weakness.    What  I  should  have 
done  without  her,  and  what  would  have  be- 
come of  my  poor  frightened  de  VemeuU,   I 
cannot  imagine.     She  was  the  support  and 
comfort  of  us  both ;  and  so  adroit,  so  attentive, 
and  so  encouraging,  that  I  had  more  confidence 
in  her  good  management,  and  experience  in  a 
sick  room,  than  in  all  the  doctors  they  copld 
bring  me.    But  come — I  find  that  in  talking 
of  her  merits,  I  make  her  blush  and  look  un- 
easy ;  so,  to  avoid  saying  any  more,  I  shall  mn 
away  from  you,  Margaret,  and  take  your  dear 
little  Miss  ^gnes  ivith  me.'' 

Mr.  St.  Hubert,  who  was  still  in  tibe  draw- 
ing-room  reading,  was  now  asspiled  moat  ur- 
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gently  by  Isabel  to  induce  him  as  well  as  Agnes 
tbo  accompany  her  and  her  husband  to  Naples. 
She  said  they  were  limited  as  to  time,  Mon* 
siear  de  Vemeuil  having  promised  his  family 
not  to  remain  in  Italy  longer  than  was  indis- 
pensably necessary  for  her  health. 

'^  And  as  I  am  now  so  much  better,"  con^ 
tinned  she,  ^^  we  are  bound  in  honour  to  keep 
our  word ;  but  first,  I  must  have  a  peep  at 
Naples,  after  which  I  care  not  how  soon  we 
turn  our  steps  homewards — that  is  Paris-ward, 
which  after  aU,  as  a  place  to  live  at,  I  have 
the  bad  taste  infinitely  to  prefer  to  any 
other/' 

^  1  rejoice  to  hear  it,'*  said  Mr,  St.  Hubert ; 
^  since  you  have  married  Paris-ward^  it  is  wise 
to  encourage  a  partiality  to  your  adopted  coun- 
try. For  myself,  I  have  an  engagement  on 
my  hands  her^  at  Rome  which  I  cannot  break 
away  from.  My  nephew  is  on  the  point  of 
being  married ;  and  as  I  also,  madam,  pique 
myself  on  honourably  maintaining  my  word,  I 
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must  not  forfeit  that  which  I  have  given  him 
of  being  present  at  his  wedding.  As  for  Agne^ 
if  she  very  much  wishes  to  accompany  you,  I 
will  not  oppose  it ;  but  I  own  she  would  please 
me  better  by  staying  here  another  week,  and 
conferring  on  her  cousin  the  compliment  of 
being  bridesmaid  to  his  pretty  English  be- 
trothed." 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  Agnes  instantly 
declared  her  resolution  of  remaining  with  her 
uncle ;  and  Isabel,  catching  at  the  words  mio- 
ther  weekf  eagerly  said ;  *^  Do  you  mean,  dear 
sir,  that  in  so  short  a  time,  there  is  any  chance 
of  your  following  us  ?'' 

'^  I  do ; — ^it  was  never  my  intention  to  con- 
tinue here  later  than  till  about  the  end  of 
March." 

'^Then,  I  am  perfectiy  resigned  to  your 
bridal  plan ;  the  delay  is  nothing,  and  I  hope  I 
shall  hardly  fed  it." 

The  conversation  now  changed;  Monsieur 
de  Vemeuil  came  in  fiom  an  exploring  ram- 
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ble^  delighted  with  what  he  had  seen,  and  with 
the  beauty  of  the  weather;  and  whilst  he  and 
Mr.  St.  Hubert  were  engaged  in  an  animated 
discussion  on  the  subject  of  some  antiquities 
he  had  been  looking  at,  Isabel  suddenly  said : 
^  Pray,  my  dear  Agnes,  do  you  know  a  Mrs. 
William  Stratton  who  b  here  V 

Agnes  answered  in  the  affirmative. 

'^  Have  you  ever  been  to  any  of  her  par- 
ties?'* 

"  I  have  been  to  several." 

'^  Are  you  going  to  her  this  evening  ?" 

^^  I  am  invited,  but  meaning  to  spend  the 
evening  with  you,  I  sent  an  excuse." 

"  Oh  the  pity ! — Had  you  been  going,  I 
would  have  gone  too.  I  had  a  letter  of  intro- 
duction to  her  from  a  lady  in  London,  who  told 
me  that  she  was  here  at  the  pinnacle  of  all  ton; 
visits  have  been  paid  and  mutually  returned  by 
us,  and  I  have  now  received  an  invitation  from 
her  for  to-night  to  a  concert,  and  I  cannot  tell 
what  besides.    Let  me  hear  a  litde  about  her; 
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we  have  never  met,  and  I  have  not  the  leiwt 
idea  what  she  is  like/' 

Mr.  St.  Hubert  catching  these  last  words, 
anticipated  Agnes'  answer,-—*^  She  is  like,"  he 
said,  ^^  one  of  the  many  minor  queens  of  far 
shion  that  abound  in  foreign  countries,  and  do 
very  little  honour  to  their  own.  The  native 
inhabitants  are  so  much  divided  in  opinion  con- 
cerning them,  that  by  some  they  are  laughed 
at,  and  what  is  worse,  are  regarded  by  others 
as  real  specimens  of  English  refinement  and 
elegance.  She  is  a  lady  who  dashes  at  every 
thing; — ^who  writes  dramas,  paints  pictures, 
models  busts,  composes  music,  recites  her  own 
verses,  and  sings  her  own  bravuras.  Further- 
more, she  gives  balls,  concerts,  dinners  and 
masquerades ; — she  is  never  tired,  never  quiet, 
and  would  think  an  evening  thrown  away  that 
was  not  spent  in  a  crowd." 

'^  And  are  any  of  the  Romans  such  bar- 
barians as  to  be  insensible  to  all  this  extaraordi- 
nary  variety  of  merit  ?" 
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^  The  ^Romans  haye  not  the  least  objection 
to  her  parties, — ^for,  I)e8ide8  being  sure  of  good 
refreshments,  they  often  meet  with  good  com- 
pany^ and  seldom  fail  to  see  or  hear  something 
to  gratify  their  sarcastic  propensities  ;  but  do 
not  ixnagine  that,  generally  speaking,  they  are 
for  one  moment  duped  by  her  pretensions; 
they  would  see  through  them  even  in  a  com- 
patriot ;  how  much  more  in  an  ultramontane 
bel-esprit  ?'' 

*♦  Yet,*'  said  Agnes,  "  if  a  foreigner  is  un- 
affected, and  shows  a  disposition  to  be  grate- 
ful for  civilities  received,  there  are  no  people 
kinder  than  the  Romans." 

**  I  beg,  my  dear  Agnes,  you  will  ascribe  to 
them  no  particular  merit  for  thatl"  cried 
Isabel  with  vivacity.  *^  The  same  may  surely 
be  said  of  the  French,  and  not  seldom  even  of 
th^  English,  though  their  greater  reserve  of 
character  may  make  their  kindness  more  tar- 
dily apparent.'^ 

^*  Well  argued,  Isabel  I"  said  her  husband. 
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^^  Mr.  St.  Hubert,  I  am  sure  will  not  hesitate 
to  acknowledge,  that  in  all  dvilized  countries 
real  genius,  accompanied  by  umplidty  of  man- 
ners is  an  assured  inmiunity  firom  ridicul6| 
whibt  the  charlatanerie  of  affected  pretenders, 
provokes  (and  justly)  the  whole  force  of  its 
artillery.*' 

"  True; — genius  may  be  cavilled  at  by  envy; 
but  it  can  with  difficulty  be  rendered  ludi- 


crous.'* 


*^  There  is  no  degree  of  maUoe  or  detrac- 
tion," cried  Isabel,  ^^  I  would  not  heroically 
submit  to,  for  the  glory  of  being  envied  1  But 
to  excite  derision,  would  I  think  drive  me 
mad!" 

'^  You  would  not  know  any  thing  of  the 
matter,  my  dear  madam;  no  one  laughs  at 
another  to  his  face ;  and  were  that  even  to 
happen,  as  excessive  vanity  is  the  chief  ali* 
ment  of  ridicule,  it  is  also  the  surest  preser- 
vative from  mortification.  A  vain  man  is  the 
most  unsuspicious  creature  in  the  worlds  and 
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will  innocently  join  in  the  laugh  against  himself^ 
and  then  look  round  to  discover  the  jest/' 

*^  Probably,"  said  Agnes,  "  that  is  what 
makes  vain  people  so  good  humoured." 

^  Tou  may  be  assured  it  contributes  to  do  so 
in  no  small  degree.  I  might  not  be  able  to 
feel  much  respect  or  friendship  for  a  vain  man, 
but  I  would  rather  have  him  for  an  inmate  than 
a  very  proud  one." 
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CHAPTER  V. 

"  In  winter's  tedious  nights,  sit  by  the  (ire 
With  good  old  folk«,  and  let  them  tell  thee  tales 
Of  woful  chances,  long  ago  betid.*' 

Two  days  after  this  conversationy  Monsieur 
and  Madame  de  Vemeuil  were  to  have  set  out 
for  Naples,  and  the  morning  subsequent  to 
their  departure  had  been  appointed  for  the 
marriage  of  Mr.  Danvers. 

But  all  these  plans  were  necessarily  over- 
thrown by  the  intelligence  given  to  Mr.  St. 
Hubert  within  two  hours  of  the  time  when 
they  had  been  talking  these  said  plans  over. 
He  was  assured  by  a  friend,  on  whose  inform- 
ation he  could  depend,  that  the  marriage  of 
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Protestants  could  not  be  celebrated  at  Rome, 
irhere  the  English  have  no  ambassador.  It 
was  therefore  determined  that  the  whole  party 
should  repair  to  Naples,  and  Isabel  readily 
consented  to  defer  going  tiU  all  the  others  were 
ready. 

Accordingly,  they  left  Rome  in  strong  force, 
fall  of  happy  anticipations ;  and  after  a  speedy 
and  most  prosperous  journey,  arrived  at 
Naples  in  as  good  spirits  as  when  they  set  out, 
the  lovely  season  of  the  year,  the  softness  of 
the  temperature,  and  the  marvellous  clearness 
of  the  heavens  contributing  not  a  little  to  the 
general  gratification. 

^'  My  dear  imcle,''  said  Agnes,  looking  de- 
lightedly around  whilst  on  the  road,  seated  in 
m  open  carriage,  ^^  how  glad  I  should  be  if 
you  would  comfort  me  with  the  assurance  that 
it  is  not  very  unpardonable  to  prefer  the  beau* 
ttfid  to  the  sublime.  To  tell  you  the  honest 
truth,  I  almost  hate  the  more  tremendous  fea- 
tures of  nature,  and  find  inexpressible  pleasure 
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in  surveying  scenes  of  cheerfulness^  cultivation 
and  fertility.  It  is  unjust  to  say  that  such 
scenes  are  deficient  in  variety.  No  two  land- 
scapes— no  two  points  of  view  in  which  the 
same  landscape  can  be  seen^  are  ever  alike; 
some  bend  in  a  river ;  some  new  appearance  in 
lights  and  shadows  upon  the  distant  hills; 
some  change  at  every  turn  of  the  road  in  the 
disposition  of  the  trees,  and  a  tihousand  other 
accidental  causes,  occasion  a  perpetual  diver- 
sity, and  are  quite  sufficient  to  enchant  us 
without  the  accompaniment  of  roaring  torrents, 
unfathomablcpredpices,  threatening  avalanches, 
or  any  of  the  other  horrors  that  constitute  the 
bleak,  desolate,  and  terrific  characteristics  of 
the  sublime/' 

*'  Whilst  you  are  a  traveller,"  answered  Mr* 
St  Hubert,  **  I  would  advise  you  to  cuItiTate 
a  taste  for  both,  since  it  is  impossible  near  the 
Alps  and  Apennines,  to  avoid  encountering  as 
many  horrors  as  beauties.  At  the  same  time, 
I  am  ready   to   acknowledge,   that  I  believe 
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there  is  a  vast  deal  of  humbug  in  the  enthu- 
aiasm  so  often   professed   on    these   matters. 
To  a  poet's  eye,  ^  in  a  fine  phrenzy  rolling,' 
sublimity  may  indeed  be  congenial,  and  in  his 
verse  he  may  give  it  shape  and  stamp  it  with 
the  impress  of  his  own  genius,  setting  every 
image  distinctly  before  his  readers;  but  that 
the  common  run  of  town-bred  travellers  should 
suddenly  become  such  raging  admirers  of  these 
tremendous  scenes,  surpasses  my  powers   of 
belief.    I  remember  once  to    have  heard  an 
Englishwoman  in  Switzerland  describing  in  rap- 
turous terms   to  a  friend    the   grandeur  of  a 
catarrh  near  Interlacken.     Her  auditress,  with 
some  surprise,  repeating  the  word  rather  scep- 
tically, the  other  without  hesitation  answered  : 
^  Yes,  my  dear,  a  catarrh ;  some  called  it  only 
a  waterfall,  but  I  assure  you,  it  was   much 
more,    it  was  a  positive   catarrh.'      Imagine, 
therefore,  with  what  qualifications  this  person 
came  abroad  to  fall  in  love  with  and  to  describe 
fine  prospects." 
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All  preliminaries  being  arranged  preriouB  to 
the  impending  nuptdals,  the  bride  and  bride- 
groom with  their  English  friends,  proceeded 
to  the  British  ambassador's  whose  chaplain  was 
to  perform  the  ceremony. 

Agnes,  as  bridcmaid,  dressed  in  spotless 
white,  pleased  with  the  part  that  had  been 
assigned  her,  and  looking  more  than  usually 
gay  and  happy,  accompanied  the  yomig  bride 
in  her  uncle's  carriage  (for  since  her  being 
publicly  acknowledged  as  his  niece  he  no  longer 
kept  his  establishment  upon  so  frugal  a  foot- 
ing). Next  to  her  sat  the  brother  of  the  bride, 
who  was  to  give  her  away;  and  the  fourth 
place  was  occupied  by  Mr.  St.  Hubert.  His 
nephew  and  a  friend,  followed  in  another  cai^ 
riage. 

Too  much  engaged  in  discourse  with  each 
other,  or  in  thinking  of  the  approaching  so- 
lemnity, to  attend  to  anything  in  the  street, 
Agnes's  party  drove  on  without  noticing  a 
light  open  travelling  vehicle  which  stepped  at 
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the  entrance  of  a  great  hotel  at  the  very  instant 
they  were  passmg  it.  Mr.  St.  Hubert,  how* 
ever,  less  mentally  preoccupied,  was  not 
equally  unobservant  of  outward  objects,  and  a 
quick  glance  of  his  eye,  shewed  him  that  the 
newly  arrived  traveller  was  Mr.  Walsingham. 
Their  looks  met,  and  they  both  bowed,  one 
with  an  expression  of  cordial  friendliness,  the 
other  with  an  air  of  the  utmost  respect,  but 
with  a  face  paler  than  it  had  ever  yet  ap- 
peared. 

The  marriage  ceremony  and  its  attendant 
felicitations  over,  the  whole  party  returned  to 
partake  of  a  splendid  breakfast  at  the  tempo- 
rary apartments  of  Mr.  St.  Hubert;  after 
which,  his  new  niece  and  her  husband  drove 
off  to  a  villa  which  the  same  friend  who  had 
accompanied  them  to  church,  had  lent  them 
near  Naples. 

As  soon  as  they  were  gone,  Agnes  having 
changed  her  dress  and  feeling  too  unsettled  to 
apply  to  her  usual   pursuits    at  home,  took 
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Adrienne  with  her  and  went  out  for  a  drive. 
In  the  meanwhile,  Mr.  St.  Hubert  sallied  forth 
to  call  upon  Mr.  Walsingham. 

He  was  in  deep  mourning,  was  very  thin, 
and  looked  depressed  almost  to  sadness, 
though  he  strove  to  welcome  his  kind  visitor 
with  something  like  a  smile. 

"  I  trust,"  said  Mr.  St.  Hubert,  *^  we 
should  have  found  each  other  out,  indepen- 
dently of  the  accidental  circumstance  of  our 
carriages  passing  at  the  moment  you  arrived. 
Is  this  your  first  visit  to  Naples  ? 

^^  No,  I  have  been  here  before,  and  am  now 
merely  passing  through  in  my  way  to  Sicily/' 

**  But  ought  you  not — excuse  me— to  be 
looking  afler  your  affairs  in  England  ?" 

"  They  are  all  in  so  fair  a  way  of  being 
settled  for  me,  that  my  prolonged  absence 
is  perfectly  immaterial.'^  Then,  after  a  short 
silence,  *'  I  hope,^'  said  he,  '^  Miss  Danvers  is 
well  ?" 

^'  There  is  no   Miss  Danvers  now,''  smil- 
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ingly  answered  Mr.  St,  Hubert.     "  You  must 
ask  after  her  by  a  different  name.'' 

'^  I  think/'  resumed  Walsingham,  making 
an  effort  to  speak  with  composure,  "  I  saw  her 
in  your  carriage  when  you  drove  past  me  this 
morning." 

"  Yes — ^we  were  all  going  to  the  wedding. 
Had  you  arrived  a  little  sooner,  we  should 
have  endeavoured  to  prevail  upon  you  to  be 
of  the  party." 

Walsingham  merely  inclined  his  head,  and 
after  another  interval  of  silence,  said  : 
[  "  I  was  aware,  as  you  approached,  of  the 
business  you  were  going  upon,  from  hearing 
one  Englishman  say  to  another :  ^  Here  comes 
the  bridal  party;  let  us  have  a  look  at  the 
beautiful  Agnes.' " 

"  They  shewed  their  good  taste  !  She  was 
indeed  in  extraordinary  beauty,  and  totally 
threw  her  poor  little  companion  into  the 
shade." 

"  Happiness,"  resumed  Walsingham,   sup- 
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pressing  a  sigh,   '^  beautifies    even  beauty  it- 
self/^ 

^'  Yes ;  and  my  good  little  Agnes  is  of  so 
social  a  spirit,  that  she  can  be  made  happy  by 
merely  witnessing  the  happiness  of  others. 
The  bridegroom's  delighted  face  was  of  itself 
enough  to  cheer  us  all." 

Walsingham  had  heard  as  much  as  he  could 
bear  ;  the  "  bridegroom's  delighted  &ce"  was 
more  than  could  be  endured,  and  to  change  the 
conversation  he  asked  Mr.  St.  Hubert  whether 
he  had  become  acquainted  with  Monsieur  and 
Madame  de  Vemeuil. 

^^  Most  intimately;  and  am  charmed  with 
both.  They  are  now  at  Naples,  and  I  hope 
you  will  shortly  go  to  see  tihem.  But  come, 
if  you  have  nothing  better  to  do^  walk  with  me 
to  the  hotel  where  I  lodge,  and  I  will  shew  you 
a  portrait  of  Madame  de  Vemeuil,  begun  by 
your  friend  Agnes.  When  leisure  serves,  she 
may  perhaps  finish  and  make  you  a  present 
of  it." 
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^*  Were  I  to  accept  it,"  cried  Walsingham, 
&iDtly  smiling,  '^  should  I  not  incur  some 
risk  of  having  my  throat  cut  by  de  Ver- 
neml  r' 

^'  Why  that's  true,  and  it  is  as  well  to  be 
prudent.  But  there  can  be  no  danger  in  going 
to  look  at  it.  If  you  dislike  meeting  strangers, 
I  can  ensure  you  from  that  annoyance;  tiie 
bridal  folks  are  all  gone,  and  the  only  person 
you  are  likely  to  see  is  Miss  Wharton.'* 

"  Miss  Wharton  ? — ^Who  is  she,  sir?" 

^  A  relation  of  mine  who  keeps  house  for 
me,  and  is  perfectly  sans  consequence" 

Walsingham  took  up  his  hat,  and  without 
further  question,  followed  his  mischievous 
guide. 

Agnes  was  still  absent,  and  the  two  gen- 
tlemen entered  her  sitting-room  together.  Mr. 
St.  Hubert  walked  straight  up  to  the  table  at 
which  the  day  before  she  had  been  painting, 
and  opening  a  drawer,  drew  forth  the  promised 
picture.     The  astonished  Walsingham   gazed 
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fit  it  a  moment  without  speaking,  and  then 
laughing  in  despite  of  himself,  said :  ^^  Oh, 
this  I  may  safely  accept,  de  Vemeuil  would 
not  refuse  it  to  his  most  dangerous  rival." 

"  You  are  no  judge  of  likenesses,  I  see,  my 
good  friend.  We,  who  are  connoisseurs,  all 
thought  the  sketch— for  it  is  no  more — a 
very  exact  representation  of  the  original." 

Walsingham  shook  his  head  incredulously, 
and  replacing  the  picture  in  the  drawer,  said  : 
"  I  have  seen  other  works  by  Miss  Danvers 
that  have  enchanted  me;  but  this,  I  own,  is 
not  of  the  number ;  neither  can  I  believe  it  was 
ever  seriously  meant  for  a  resemblance  of 
Isabel.  Not  only  the  hair  and  eye-brows  are 
totally  different  from  hers,  but  it  has  all  the 
obsolete  affectation  of  a  petite  maitresse  of  the 
time  of  Louis  XV.  It  would  be  great  charity 
to  show  me  something  else/* 

"  What — to  sweeten  your  fastidious  palate, 
I  suppose?  Well,  look  at  that;  it  is  done 
partly  from  memory,  and  partly  from  a  slight 
pencil  drawing  sketched  at  Paris." 
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So  saying,  Mr.  St.  Hubert  handed  to  him 
a  miniature  of  Lady  Glenfeld.  Walsingham 
knew  it  instantly,  and  was  enraptured  with  it. 
"  Who  would  suppose,'^  cried  he,  '^  that  these 
two  pictures  could  have  been  done  by  the  same 
person?  This  is  admirable!  It  has  all  the 
sweetness  of  Lady  Glenfeld's  countenance — 
her  candour  of  expression — her  delicacy  of  fea- 
tures— and  without  being  beautiful,  is  more 
engaging  than  beauty  itself.  This  is  a  portrait 
no  one  acqoaihted  with  the  original  could  look 
at  wjjUout  delight.'* 
,v  ^:jf  I  am  glad,*'  said  Mr.  St.  Hubert,  « I  have 
^Ut  you  into  better  humour  with  poor  Agnes* 
handiworks.  Here  are  one  or  two  other  things 
might  be  worth  your  looking  at,  but  I  am 
afraid  of  boring  you." 

Walsingham  was  beginning  to  protest  against 
this  unfounded  apprehension,  but  at  that  mo- 
ment the  door  opened,  and  Agnes,  her  cheeks 
bright  as  health  and  fresh  air  could  make 
them,  entered  the  room,  humming  a  favourite 
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waltz.  If  »he  started  od  seeing  him,  ] 
greater  was  his  amazement  st  sight  Q 
Mr.  St.  Hubert  internally  enjoyed  hi 
plexityj  but  taking  no  notice  of  it,  bM 
and  kindly  said,  addressing  Agne^.l 
dear,  have  you  had  a  pleasant  drive  Y'  *• 
*'  Am  I  dreaming  I"  exclaimed  WaUii 
recovering  the  use  of  speech,  "  Do  I 
behold,  I  will  not  say,  Miss  Dativers,  1 
dear  Bertha's  friend  ?" 

"  Her  friend  I  trust  for  life,"  cried  . 
warndy ;  "  but  why  this  surprixe,  Mr. 
singham  ?  Where  could  you  more  n« 
expect  to  find  me,  than  under  tlie  j 
tion  of  Mr.  St.  Hubert,  of  my  iDd 
uncle  ?" 

"  Tour  uncle  ?" 

"  Has  he  told  you  nothing  of  the  ! 
change  in  my  affairs?" 

"  What  change  ?  Explxin  yourself,  I 
jure  you  1 1  can  bear  suspense  no  lunger ;  i 
word,  say,  are  you  married't" 
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"  Not  yet^*'  in  a  suppressed  but  significant 
tone^  answered  Mr.  St.  Hubert ;  whilst  Agnes^ 
looking  down^  blushing  scarlet  deep,  yet  invo- 
luntarily half  smiling,  stood  silent  and  con- 
fused, the  image  of  all  that  was  lovely  and 
irresistible.  Walsingham  gazed  at  her  with 
transport,  and  had  he  dared,  would  have 
poured  forth  aloud  the  passionate  emotions  of 
his  soul,  for  never  had  she  appeared  to  him  so 
bewitching.  That  pale  countenance,  which 
but  a  few  moments  before  had  borne  traces  of 
so  much  dejection,  was  now  flushed  with  new- 
bom  hope ;  his  eyes  sparkled,  and  the  spirit 
that  lighted  them  up,  seemed  to  difliise  itself 
throughout  his  whole  being,  to  give  elasticity 
to  his  movements,  and  a  renewal  of  all  its 
youthful,  though  long-obscured  animation  to 
his  character. 

Afraid  of  trusting  himself  to  say  too  much 
to  Agnes,  he  now  turned  to  Mr.  St.  Hubert, 
who  was  archly  observing  him,  and  said' 
"  Take  your  own  time,  sir,  to  give  me  fuller 
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information ;    I   can  live   upon   what  I    bare 
already  obtained  at  least  a  whole  day  !" 

"  I  don't  believe  a  word  of  it !  You  will  be 
asking  a  hundred  questions  before  the  present 
hour  is  elapsed  !  However,  I  am  willing  you 
should  immediately  know,  that  I  am  perfectly 
innocent  of  having  gone  to  your  hotel  with 
any  intention  of  playing  the  rogue  with 
you.  Your  own  demeanour  during  the  visit^ 
particularly  when  Agnes'  change  of  name,  and 
^  the  wedding^  were  spoken  of,  tlirew  the 
temptation  in  my  way,  and  I  had  not  resolu- 
tion to  withstand  it.  I  beg  now  to  inform 
you,  that  this  lady  was  only  officiating  as 
bridesmaid  at  the  said  wedding,  which  was 
that  of  my  nephew,  William  Danvers;  and 
farther,  that  I  have  had  the  happiness  of  ob- 
taining the  fullest  conviction,  that  she  is  the 
daughter  of  my  youngest  sister,  Mr.  Wharton's 
first  wife.  If  there  is  any  thing  more,  you 
might  sleep  the  better  for  adding  to  your  this 
day's   stock   of    knowledge,    come    and  dine 
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here,    and   we  will   do   our   best  to   content 
you." 

A  look  of  modest,  but  frank  encouragement 
from  Agnes,  confirmed  the  joy  of  Walsingham 
on  receiving  this  invitation,  which  he  accepted 
with  the  eagerness  of  one,  who  scarcely  dared 
credit  the  reality  of  his  good  fortune,  and 
almost  feared  it  would  escape  him.  For  once, 
he  found  that  appearances  might  be  trusted ; 
and  every  succeeding  hour  of  that  most  feli- 
citous day,  proved  as  bright  as  the  hour  that 
had  preceded  it. 

During  the  continual  opportunities  (dating 
from  this  moment)  which  he  and  Agnes  had  of 
seeing  each  other,  it  may  easily  be  imagined, 
he  neglected  not  to  ask  for  somewhat  more 
circumstantial  information,  than  he  had  been 
able  to  glean  from  Mr.  St.  Hubert's  summary 
mode  of  treating  her  affairs.  She  satisfied  his 
curiosity  unhesitatingly,  and  unconditionally, 
being  too  delicate  to  question  him  on  the  sub- 
ject of  his  deceased  friend,   whose  fame  she 
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felt,  lie  was  as  much  bound  to  preserve  now 
she  was  in  her  grave  as  whilst  she  was  still 
living.  Walsingham  however,  though  grate- 
fully sensible  of  her  forbearance,  took  no  ad- 
vantage of  it ;  but  in  return  for  her  ready  ex- 
planation,  gave  her  an  explicit  history  of  all 
that  related  to  his  connexion  with  his  unhappy 
fellow-traveUer. 

^^  To  enable  you  to  understand  what  is  to 
follow,"  said  he,  '^  I  am  obliged  to  go  back 
to  the  days  of  my  childhood ;  but  do  not  be 
alarmed,  I  have  no  design  to  involve  you  in  a 
tedious  recital  of  my  nursery  adventures,  or 
school-boy  exploits;  but  it  is  necessary  you 
should  know,  that  I  lost  my  father,  a  country 
gentleman,  of  moderate  fortune,  at  a  very 
early  period  of  my  life,  and  was  left  under  the 
guardianship  of  a  mother,  still  young  and 
handsome,  who  in  a  few  years  married  again, 
and  settled  in  London.  Her  husband  waa  a 
•merchant,  living  in  splendour,  such  as  is 
ascribed  to  the  ancient  Tyrians,  *  whose  mer- 
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chants  were  princes,  and  her  traffickers  were 
the  honourable  of  the  earth/  All  that  luxury 
could  invent,  was  displayed  upon  my  mother's 
beautiful  person,  and  in  her  equipage,  furni- 
ture, and  dwelling.  She  enjoyed  these  ad- 
vantages, alas !  with  but  too  high  a  relish ; 
they  chilled  her  heart  towards  the  offspring  of 
her  first  marriage ;  and  without  knowing  why, 
I  found  myself  slighted,  in  a  degree  that  was 
most  painful  to  my  feelings,  and  became  still 
more  remarkable  after  the  birth  of  a  daughter, 
whose  entrance  into  life,  was  hailed  with  re- 
joicings as  extraordinary,  as  if  she  had  been 
bom  to  a  throne.  You  heard  me  once,  I  be- 
lieve, proclaim  my  aversion  to  heiresses.  If 
ever  such  a  sentiment  had  found  its  way  to  my 
heart,  it  might  perhaps  have  been  justified  by 
what  I  daily  witnessed  in  my  mother's  house. 
The  importance  attached  to  every  look  and 
movement  of  my  Uttle  sister,  and  the  incon- 
ceivable bustle  that  was  made  about  her,  were 
enough  to  have  taught  me,  not  merely  to  hate 
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heiresses,  but  to  hate  her.  Such  a  sentiment 
never  entered  mv  heart.  She  was  one  of  the 
few  favourites  it  was  impossible  to  hate ;  one 
of  the  very  few,  whom  nothing  co  'Id  spoil. 
We  loved  each  other  most  affectionately,  and 
almost  the  only  pleasurable  hours  I  spent  at 
home,  were  due  to  her  sweetness  and  attach- 
ment. When  scarcely  eighteen,  she  married 
a  gentleman-like,  and  amiable  young  man,  who 
was  in  some  sort  of  partnership  with  her  father. 
My  mother  wished  for  a  nobler  connexion,  and 
many  were  ready  to  indulge  her  ambition. 
But  Georgiana  loved  the  object  of  her  father's 
choice,  and  on  this  occasion,  his  will  was 
peremptory,  and  my  mother  was  compelled  to 
submit.  For  some  years,  all  things  went  on 
prosperously  and  uniformly ;  but  now  comes 
the  trying  part  of  my  narration ;  now  begins  a 
tissue  of  horrors,  I  can  hardly  find  courage  to 
unfold  r 

He  got  up,  and  walked  a  few  minutes  disor- 
deredly  about  the  room,  Agnes  looking  at  him 
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with  tearful  compassion  ;  and  then,  returning 
to  his  seat,  hastened  as  rapidly  as  he  could  to 
the  termination  of  his  tale. 

"  Two  hours  only  before  I  so  suddenly  left 
Paris,  the  post  brought  me  a  short,  and  scarcely 
legible  letter  from  Georgiana,  dated  Calais,  and 
containing,  as  nearly  as  I  can  remember,  merely 
these  words : 

'  Come  to  me,  my  dearest  Gerald ;  come  to 
me,  my  kind  brother !  I  am  in  distress,  too 
great  to  describe,  and  have  no  friend  but  you, 
on  whose  compassion  1  can  throw  myself  !* 

"  Shocked  and  alarmed  at  this  inexplicable 
and  urgent  supplication,  I  lost  no  time  in  com- 
plying with  it,  not  even  permitting  myself  the 
delay,  of  taking  leave  of  Lady  Glenfeld.  Geor- 
giana was  too  firmly  established  in  my  good 
opinion,  to  be  suspected  of  any  real  act  of  im- 
prudence injurious  to  her  reputation;  but 
appearances  might  have  been  against  her; 
some  calumny  might  have  been  invented  diffi- 
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cult  to  disprove  :  at  all  events,  it  was  evi- 
dent, there  lurked  under  the  obscurity  of  her 
note,  a  disgraceful  mystery,  I  was  in  no  haste 
to  communicate  to  any  one. 

*'  On  arriving  at  Calais,  my  worst  anticipa- 
tions (though,  I  thank  Heaven,  not  of  her  mis- 
conduct), were  more  than  justified.  She  met 
me  drowned  in  tears,  and  I  learnt,  when  she 
was  able  to  speak,  that  her  father  was  a 
bankrupt ;  that  he  had  escaped  from  his  cre- 
ditors, and  she  believed  had  succeeded  in 
quitting  the  country;  that  her  husband,  in- 
volved in  the  same  calamity,  though  ignorant, 
till  the  bubble  burst,  of  the  impending  insol- 
vency, had  likewise  been  forced  to  seek  se- 
curity in  flight.  Every  thing  they  possessed 
had  already  been  put  under  sequestration,  and 
it  was  with  difficulty  my  poor  sister  had  been 
able  to  raise  a  sufficient  sum  to  convey  her, 
with  one  maid,  and  her  child,  out  of  the  king- 
dom. Anxiety  for  the  safety  of  her  father 
and  her  husband,   pity  for  her  ruined   little 
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girl^  the  dread  of  public  scorn^  and  a  thousand 
mournful  forebodings,  depriving  her  of  rest, 
and  throwing  her  into  a  state  of  constant  ner- 
vous irritation,  laid  the  foundation  of  that  in- 
siduous  malady,  which  has  since  destroyed 
her.  Our  mother,  happily  for  herself,  as  it 
proved,  had  died  before  this  degrading  reverse 
overtook  her  family.  Georgiana  had  formed 
no  plans  for  herself,  but  lived  from  day  to 
day,  in  the  hope  of  hearing  from  one  or  both 
the  fugitives,  and  of  being  perhaps,  eventually 
re-united  to  them.  I  feared  the  expectation 
was  delusive,  and  secretly  wished  to  conduct 
her  to  Italy,  as  well  for  the  benefit  of  her 
health,  as  to  remove  her  further  from  the 
danger  of  hearing  contradictory  and  alarming 
reports.  I  was  compelled  however  to  wait  at 
Calais,  till  the  burning  heat  of  summer  had 
sufficiently  subsided,  to  enable  her  to  travel ; 
and  during  that  dreary  interval,  avoiding  all 
society,  and  scarcely  allowing  ourselves  even 
to  be  seen,  my  only  solace,  and  a  gloomy  one 
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it   proved,    was  that  of  reading  the  English 
newspapers  in  the  privacy  of  my  own  room, 
well  knowing  how  likely  they  were  to  contain 
matters,    unfit  for  her  inspection.      In  fact, 
they  abounded  with  details  and  animadversions 
relative  to  her  father's  affairs,  which  it  would 
have   been    death  to  her  to   have  seen ;    the 
charges  against  him  were  so  strong,  and  such 
allegations  of  fraud,   and  even  forgery  were 
brought  forward,  that  my  soul  sickened  as  I 
read !      But   what  was  my  consternation,   on 
finding  in  one  of  these  joumab,  an  announce- 
ment, printed  (as  if  in  triumph^  in  large  cha- 
racters,   of  his  detection  and   seizure,    in  an 
obscure  hamlet,  in  North  Wales.     It  had  been 
universally    supposed,    he    had    effected    his 
escape  to  Holland ;   but  some  accident  or  im- 
prudence had  detained  him  on  our  shore,  and 
finally  betrayed  his  place  of  concealment.    The 
conjectures,     the    anticipations,   nay,    almost 
the  hopes  expressed,   that  he   would  pay^  ))y 
the  forfeit  of  his  life,    for  the  ruin   he   had 
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brought  upon  so  many[  individuals,  chilled  my 
blood !  I  trembled  for  my  poor  Georgiana's 
kind,  and  guiltless  husband,  for  such  I  sin- 
cerely coincided  with  her  in  believing  him  to 
be.  In  the  speculations,  and  hazardous, 
though  hitherto,  sucr^essful  enterprizes  of  her 
father,  he  had  never  had  any  direct  partici- 
pation, having  done  little  more  than  lend  his 
name,  and  embark  his  fortune  in  the  (;oncem ; 
and  so  upright  and  honourable  was  his  cha- 
racter, that  he  was  probably  the  very  last 
man,  to  whom  his  too-adventurous  partner 
would  have  laid  open  the  real  nature  of  his  pro- 
ceedings. 

*^  It  was  difficult  constantly  to  disguise 
from  my  sister,  the  frightful  apprehensions 
I  entertained.  However,  I  so  far  succeeded, 
tliat  I  got  her  away  from  Calais,  still  unsuspi- 
cious of  her  father's  detention.  She  was 
cruelly  tormented  by  her  incessant  anxiety, 
to  hear  either  from  him,  or  from  her  husband ; 
but  when    I  represented  the   impossibility  of 
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their  knowing  where  to  direct  to  her,  till  from 
their  own  place  of  refuge,  they  could  learn 
through  some  correspondent  in  England,  what 
route  she  intended  to  take,  her  impatience 
was  calmed,  and  she  wrote  directly  to  her 
husband's  sister,  entreating  her  to  inform  the 
fa^tives  she  was  on  her  way  to  Italy,  and  at 
every  considerable  town  which  she  named, 
should  enquire  for  letters  the  moment  she 
arrived.  It  was  a  relief  to  her  to  have  taken 
this  step ;  but  I  dared  not  suffer  her  letter  to 
go  out  of  my  hands.  News  had  reached  me, 
that  her  husband,  the  unfortunate  Newhurst 
had  also  been  traced,  and  taken  into  custody 
at  a  small  sea-port,  whilst  waiting  in  disguise 
for  a  favourable  opportunity  of  embarking. 
Both  partners  were  now  in  confinement,  and 
an  accumulation  of  evidence,  or  at  least  accu- 
sation, was  brought  against  them,  too  over- 
whelming, I  feared,  to  be  parried  or  dis- 
proved. Many  of  the  public  journals  spoke 
with  pity,  and  a  certain  degree  of  considera- 
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tion  of  Newhurst ;  all  were  outrageous  against 
his  principal,  and  some  implicated  the  two 
prisoners  in  equal  guilt.  With  this  weight  of 
disastrous  intelligence  upon  my  mind,  which 
it  was  my  sole  aim  to  conceal  from  Georgiana, 
I  would  not  for  worlds,  in  traversing  France, 
have  passed  through  Paris,  or  have  associated 
with  any  of  my  countrymen.  My  precautions 
were  so  long  successful,  that  I  began  to  flatter 
myself  I  should  have  time  to  gradually  prepare 
my  sister's  mind  for  what  she  had  to  hear; 
but  reluctant  to  perform  my  cruel  office,  and 
too  ready  io  cling  to  the  persuasion  that  by 
delay  I  gave  her  a  better  chance  of  acquiring 
the  health  and  strength  requisite  to  support  the 
blow,  I  weakly  deferred  the  communication 
till  it  came  upon  her,  through  tlie  medium  of 
accident,  with  an  abruptness  so  unmitigated, 
that  it  seemed  doubtful  which  would  first  fall 
a  sacrifice,  her  intellects,  or  her  life. 

At  Le  MascherCy  a  single  house,  one  stage 
distant  from  Florence,  where  we  stopt  a  day 
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or  two  on  account  of  a  slight  indisposition 
that  seized  the  cliild^  Georgiana  entering  unex- 
pectedly the  room  where  the  htlle  creature  was 
amusing  herself  under  the  eye  of  her  maid,  saw 
that  the  latter  had  been  crying^  and  at  the 
moment  of  her  appearance,  endeavoured  to 
hide  a  newspaper,  which  it  was  evident  she 
had  been  reading.  Suspicion  and  terror  in- 
stantly assailed  my  poor  sister,  who  demanded 
with  unwonted  vehemence,  a  sight  of  the 
fatal  paper.  The  maid,  trembling  in  every 
limb,  aware  of  the  consequences  that  might 
result  from  obeying  her,  yet  not  knowing  how 
to  refuse,  sought  to  run  out  of  the  room  :  but 
Georgiana,  conscious  she  could  not  oppose 
her  design  by  force,  knelt  at  her  feet,  dung 
to  her  knees,  and  supplicated  her  with  such 
intense,  such  agonizing  earnestness  to  yield 
to  her  request,  tliat  the  poor  creature,  unable, 
and  unaccustomed  to  resist  her,  suffered  her- 
self, however  unwillingly,  to  be  overcome, 
crying  out  at  the  same  time :     *  There  is  not 
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a  word  of  truth,  ma'am,  in  what  you  are  going 
to  read.  You  may  depend  upon  it,  it's  all  a 
mistake,  it's  all  shuider,  and  it  is  a  thousand 
pities  you  should  trouble  yourself  to  look 
at  it !' 

"  Georgiana  heard  her  not,  she  was  devour- 
ing the  killing  lines  she  had  been  so  impor- 
tunate to  see, . ,  .But  let  me  not  dwell  upon 
the  desperate  resolution  with  which,  in  despite 
of  the  mist  gathering  over  her  eyes,  in  despite 
of  the  convulsive  sohs  that  burst  from  her 
breaking  heart,  she  was  enabled  to  conclude 
the  horrid  perusal,  at  the  close  of  which, 
uttering  one  long,  but  faint  though  terrific 
shriek,  she  dropt  insensible,  and  apparently 
lifeless  on  the  floor." 

"  Oh,  heaven  J"  exclaimed  the  pale  and 
awe-struck  Agnes,  "  what  was  contained  in 
that  dreadful  pajjer  ?" 

"  An  ample  and  unpalliated  account," 
answered  Walsingham,  in  a  smothered  voice, 
"  of  the  public  execution  of  her  father !     And, 
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oh,  horror  of  horrors  1  an  appendix  to  that 
fearful  tale,  announcing  that  her  husband, 
despairing  of  his  own  acquittal  (though  it  was 
believed  without  reason)  had  found  means  to 
destroy  himself  in  prison  !" 

A  dead  silence  succeeded  these  harrowing 
words ;  Agnes  seemed  transformed  to  stone, 
she  was  as  colourless,  as  cold,  and  as  immoye- 
able.  Walsingham  himself  powerfully  agitated 
by  the  recollections  he  had  been  recalling, 
yet,  on  witnessing  her  deep  and  speechless 
consternation,  felt  his  heart  smite  him  for 
having  so  severely  worked  upon  her  compas- 
sionate nature.  He  brought  her  a  glass  of 
water  ;  he  spoke  to  her  with  the  most  anzioos 
tenderness;  thanked  her  for  the  sensibility 
she  manifested  for  his  unfortunate  sister,  but 
besought  her  not  to  let  it  overpower  her,  and 
shewed  so  much  solicitude  for  her  reooveryy 
that  penetrated  by  his  sootihing  aooentSj  tears 
came  to  her  relief,  and  she  was  soon  able  to 
acknowledge  his    kindness,    and    to    implore 
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him  to  continue  his  affecting  narrative.  He 
would,  for  her  sake^  have  defended  the  subject 
till  another  day. 

"  Ah,  no,'^   cried  Agnes,  '*  conclude  the  sad 

» 

tale  at  once,  and  hereafter,  unless  you  wish  to 
recur  to  it,  never  shall  it  be  alluded  to  again  !" 

Walsingham  thus  urged,  went  on  with   his 
narration : 

'^  I  had  been  wandering  listlessly  about  the 
country,  when  the  scene  I  have  described  took 
place,  and  at  our  usual  dinner  hour,  strolled 
back  to  the  inn,  without  having  the  most  dis- 
tant suspicion  of  the  disastrous  tidings  that 
awaited  me.  The  people  of  the  bouse  looked 
dismayed  asd  mysterious;  our  sitting-room 
was  vacant ;  the  child's  temporary  nursery  con- 
tained no  one  but  its  little  deserted  tenant; 
every  thing  wore  an  appearance  of  discomfort 
and  forlomness.  I  asked  the  poor  baby  where ' 
her  mamma  was  ?  Her  mamma,  she  inno- 
cently answered,  had  fallen  down,  and  nurse 
was  putting  her  to  bed !     At  that  moment,  I 
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caught  sight  of  the  crushed  newspaper  lying 
on  the  ground,  near  the  spot  where  Georgiana 
had  sunk  down.  You  may  imagine  with  what 
mingled  avidity  and  apprehension,  I  seized 
and  read  it !  With  this  lecture  ended  every 
doubt,  every  shadow  of  hope.  It  proved  not 
only  that  the  catastrophe  in  England  was  com- 
plete, but  seemed  to  presage  the  destruction  of 
another,  a  more  blameless  victim  than  either 
that  had  preceded  her.  I  went  with  a  heavy 
heart  to  the  door  of  my  sister's  room;  her 
maid,  on  seeing  me,  waved  me  back,  and 
cautiously  came  out  on  tihe  landing  place, 
to  tell  me  in  a  low  voice,  that  her  mistress, 
exhausted  by  a  succession  of  convulsion  fits, 
was  beginning  to  grow  a  little  calmer,  and 
would,  she  thought,  be  better  if  left  undis* 
turbed.  I  agreed  with  her;  but  asked  how 
that  detestable  paper  had  found  its  way  into 
the  house  ?  She  said,  a  courier  with  whom  she 
was  acquainted,  had  passed  through  le  Ma- 
achere  that  morning  with  an  English  family. 
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and  had  thrown  it  to  her  as  he  drove  by, 
thinking  that  news  from  home  would  be  in- 
teresting to  her.  The  unfortunate  manner  in 
which  she  had  been  surprised  whilst  reading 
it,  I  have  already  recounted.  Who  was  there 
to  blame  ?  or  what  blame  could  have  repaired 
the  mischief  already  eflfiected  ?  The  only  thing 
to  do,  was  to  provide,  through  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  landlady,  some  proper  at- 
tendant in  lieu  of  her  accustomed  nurse,  for 
the  forsaken  little  girl,  and  to  wait  with  pa- 
tience till  Georgiana  was  capable  of  remov- 
ing. 

"  Her  first  interview  with  me,  was  of  a 
character  that  will  not  bear  to  be  retraced,  yet 
never  can  be  forgotten.  No  bursts  of  intem- 
perate anguish  broke  from  her — no  frantic 
exclamations— *no  despairing  complaints;  but 
a  depth  of  settled  sorrow,  still,  yet  incurable ; 
a  tender  regard  for  the  feelings  of  others — 
hopes  extinct  for  herself,  but  surviving  for  her 
child  and  for  me ;  these  were  what  her  gene- 
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reus  nature  dictated,  and  her  countenance  and 
language  expressed.  The  unutterable  pity 
which  melted  my  heart  on  seeing  her  in  such  a 
frame  of  mind  in  an  hour  of  such  trial,  seemed 
to  affe  me  all  at  once,  and  to  throw  a  weight 
upon  my  spirits,  which  at  the  moment,  I 
thought  no  time  could  ever  lighten.  Of  her 
assured  approach  to  the  refuge  of  the  grave, 
siie  spoke  with  so  prepared,  I  may  almost  say, 
so  glad  an  anticipation,  that  I  listened  to  her 
at  once  with  grief  and  veneration.  She  told 
me  she  wished  as  soon  as  possible  to  get  on 
to  Florence,  convinced  from  her  internal  feel- 
ings, that  either  a  severe  preparatory  illness 
was  coming  upon  her,  or  that  her  end  was 
yet  nearer  than  she  had  foreseen;  ^and  in 
either  case,'  added  she,  *  it  is  better  for  you, 
dear  Gerald,  not  to  remain  alone  at  this  soli- 
tary place.  But  promise  me,  my  brother, 
when  we  are  at  Florence,  never  to  name  me  to 
a  human  being.  Even  if  you  insist  upon  call- 
ing in  a  physician,  (which  for  the  ease  of  your 
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own  mind  I  will  not  oppose— though  what  can 
a  physician  do  for  me  ?)  let  him  not  know  who 
I  am.     Speak  of  me  as  a  sick  friend,  but  say 
nothing  of  our  relationship;    and  give  me,  I 
conjure  you,  your  solemn  word  of  honour  to 
observe  this  injunction  even  till  the  moment 
when  I  am  deposited  in  my  final  resting-place/ 
I  was  not  just  then  sufficiently  composed  to 
weigh  the  motives  for  such  a  request,  and  I 
gave,  somewhat  rashly,  the  promise    she    re- 
quired.    Who  that  had  seen  her  and  known 
her  misfortunes  could  have  found  courage  for 
a  denial?      I   have   since    become   convinced 
that  fearing  to  bring  upon  me  any  part  of  the 
disgrace  attached,  as  she  believed,  to  the  name 
of  her  father  and  her  husband,  she  wished  our 
consanguinity  to   remain    entirely    concealed. 
There  was  generosity  in  this  idea,  but  my  com- 
pliance with  what  it  led  her  to  urge,    often 
exposed  me  to  extreme  embarrassment — ^par- 
ticularly as  related  to  my  intercourse  with  you 
and  Mr.  St.  Hubert,  the  two  persons  in  tihe 
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world  I  most  desired  to  be  perfectly  open  and 
unreserved  with.     Bound  as  I  was,  you  will 
allow  that  nothing  could  absolve  roe  from  the 
necessity  of  keeping  silence.     Lady  Gleiifeld 
guessed  from  your  letters  that  I  had  no  inten- 
tion to  entrust  you  with  my  sister's  history ; 
and  she  was  too  truly  my  friend  to  betray  what 
she  found  I  sought  to  conceal.     But  she  spoke 
of  me — did  she  not,  sweet  Agnes  ?  with  all  the 
kindness  that  could  tend  to  mitigate  the  ill- 
eiTects  that  might  have  been  produced  by  my 
involuntary  want  of  confidence.      1  saw  the 
favourable  success  of  her  endeavours  in  your 
ingenuous  face,  and  how  I  loved  and  blessed 
her  for  the  good  she  was  thus  doing  me. 

"  We  left  h  MascherCy  as  my  sister  had 
desired,  almost  immediately,  and  the  illness 
she  had  but  too  truly  foreboded,  came  upon  her 
on  the  very  night  after  her  arrival  at  Florence. 
I  then  thought,  so  violent  was  the  attack,  that 
nothing  could  preserve  so  delicate  a  frame  from 
sinking  under  it.     She  survived  it,  however. 
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not  indeed  to  be  restored  to  health,  but  by 
more  imperceptible  degrees  to  advance  step  by 
step  to  her  inevitable  fate.  The  fever,  which 
had  never  wholly  subsided^  seemed  at  inter- 
vals, though  in  fact  it  undermined  her,  to  ani- 
mate and  give  her  strength,  and  then  she  was 
capable  of  conversing  with  some  degree  of  ease 
and  serenity,  but  at  other  times  it  preyed  upon 
her  so  fiercely  that  delirium  was  the  conse- 
quence, succeeded  by  a  lassitude  and  debility 
so  overpowering  that  for  days  together  she  lay 
speechless,  motionless,  and  scarcely  appearing 
to  breathe.  In  these  alternations,  or  rather,  in 
this  progressive  state  of  decline,  with  some 
flattering  occasional  gleams,  the  winter  passed 
away — a  winter  long  to  be  remembered  by  me, 
as  one  of  the  saddest  man  was  ever  doomed  to 
spend !  With  the  approach  of  spring  every 
dangerous  symptom  was  aggravated,  and,  in 
short—  for  why  should  I  torture  you  by  linger- 
ing over  this  most  painful  period  ? — the  month 
of  March  had  barely  begun,  when  the  gentlest 
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spirit  that  ever  visited  earth  fled  to  a  happier 
home.'* 

Here  was  a  recital  which^  even  if  Agnes  had 
hitlierto  regarded  Walsingham  with  indiffe- 
rence^ was  calculated  beyond  all  others  to  blend 
her  heart  with  his^  and  devotedly  attach  her  to 
him  for  life.  He  might  have  said  of  her  with 
Othello^  she 


<(  Bade  me  if  I  hud  u  friend  who  loved  her, 
I  would  but  teach  him  how  to  tell  my  ntoryy 
And  that  would  woo  her.* 


ft 


Such,  indeed;  was  not  the  language  of  her  lips, 
but  it  was  that  of  her  soft  eyes ;  and  Walsing- 
ham, penetrated  with  gratitude,  ventured  as  if 
a  new  existence  had  been  opened  to  his  view, 
to  look  forward,  when  assured  of  her  accept- 
ance, to  a  prospect  of  happiness.  From  the 
depression  of  spirits  he  for  a  while  had  expe- 
rienced, he  gradually  recovered.  Nothing 
could  be  further  from  his  nature  than  such 
depression ;  but  the  solitude  in  which  he  had 
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spent  so  many  cheerless  months,  with  the 
miserable  view  constantly  before  him  of  his 
sister *8  sufferings,  and  slow  but  sure  extinc"^ 
tion,  sufficiently  accounted  for  the  change 
that  had  been  wrought  in  him.  The  influence 
of  diversity  of  scene,  Mr.  St  Hubert's  frank 
good  humour,  the  beauty  of  the  season  and  the 
climate,  but  above  all,  the  smiles  of  Agnes, 
and  the  certainty  of  being  beloved,  *  there 
where  he  had  garnered  up  his  heart,'  soon 
made  of  him  anew  being.  Authorized  by  her, 
it  was  not  long  before  he  declared  himself  to 
her'  uncle,  and  solicited  his  consent  to  their 
union. — 

"  This,*'  said  the  smiling  old  man,  "  is 
precisely  what  I  expected,  and  to  be  sincere, 
precisely  what  I  wished.  I  have  not  known 
you  long,  it  is  true,  but  in  some  cases  it  may 
be  allowable  to  be  guided  by  first  impressions, 
particularly  when  they  are  confirmed  by  the 
world's  fair  report.  1  do  not  hesitate  to  say, 
that  I  liked  your  countenance  as  soon  as  I  saw 
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it,  and  I  have  continued  to  like  it  ever  since. 
Agnes^  1  felt,  might  have  been  easily  induced 
to  follow  the  good  example ;  but  not  being  ac- 
quainted with  the  nature  of  your  previous 
engagements,  I  gave  her  no  encouragement  to 
talk  or  to  think  of  you :  whether  she  waited 
for  encouragement  is  more  than  I  can  tell, — 
I  rather  believe  not  f — Be  that  as  it  may,  since 
she  has  accepted  you,  you  have  my  willing  and 
most  hearty  consent  to  make  her  your  wife. 
Happiness  is  deeply  in  arrears  with  her :  but 
her  patience,  her  gentle  but  noble  fortitude, 
seem  now  about  to  reap  the  reward  I  have 
long  coveted  for  them.  To  a  man  in  love,  it 
is  not  very  necessary  to  point  out  the  merits 
of  his  mistress ;  I  speak  not  therefore  to 
inform  you,  but  simply  to  gratify  myself.  The 
tenderness  you  now  feel  for  her,  I  prognosticate 
will  last;  she  is  not  one  of  those  awe-inspiring, 
pattern- women,  possessed  of  every  excellence 
but  tliat  of  kno\idng  how  to  be  amiable  ^  she 
is  on  the  contrary,  humble  minded,  but  playful. 
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solicitous  to  do  her  duty>  but  leaving  to  others 
the  care  of  their  own,  she  is  neither  presump- 
tions, prejudiced,  nor  dictatorial :  and  setting 
aside  her  higher  qualities,  she  is  an  uncapri- 
cious  inmate,  an  amusing  and  well-informed 
companion,  and  on  occasion,  one  who  is  as 
ready  to  laugh  and  be  nonsensical  as  if  she  had 
never  known  vexation  or  inquietude.'* 

But  although  so  flatteringly  ready  to  entrust 
to  him  the  happiness  of  his  loved  Agnes,  Wal- 
singham  found  that  Mr.  St.  Hubert  would  by 
no  means  consent  to  let  the  marriage  take 
place  abroad.  He  said,  that  with  so  large  a 
property  as  Walsingham  had  now  become  pos- 
sessed of,  and  with  the  designs  he  himself 
entertained  in  her  favour,  it  was  necessary 
that  proper  trustees  should  be  appointed — 
secure  settlements  drawn  up,  and  all  the  forms 
regularly  gone  through  that  could  render  the 
marriage  articles  valid  and  incontestible. 
Against  the  idea  of  receiving  with  Agnes  any 
addition  to  the  ample  fortune  he  had  already 

o3 
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inherited^  Walsingham  most  vebemenUy  ex- 
claimed ;  but  Mr.  St.  Hubert  was  not  to  be 
dissuaded  from  his  purpose : — ''  for  two  spe- 
cial reasons/'  he  said,  ^*  I  must  insist  upon 
being  indulged ;  the  first  is^  my  love  for 
Agnes,  which  makes  it  indispensable  to  my 
comfort  to  confer  upon  her  every  benefit  in  my 
power: — the  second  is,  that  in  what  1  propose, 
I  am  only  acting  towards  you  with  common 
justice,  and  acquitting  the  debt,  contracted  by 
her  father  during  the  long  period  he  defrauded 
you  of  the  income  that  might  have  been 
accumulating  for  you.  Do  you  think  I  would 
suffer  my  little  girl  to  marry  you  like  a  misera- 
ble insolvent,  reduced  to  depend  upon  the 
bounty  of  her  creditor,  not  only  for  past  immii- 
nity,  but  for  present  subsistence  ?" 

Walsingham^  though  but  ill  disposed  to 
concur  with  him,  found  himself  obliged  to 
suppress  his  dissent,  and  for  the  present  the 
matter  proceeded  no  further. 

Isabel  and  MonHieur  de  Vemeuil  had  hailed 
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the  arrival  of  their  friend  Walsingham  at 
Naples  with  as  much  delight  as  if  the  husband 
and  wife  were  already  tired  of  each  other,  and 
glad  of  any  relief.  But  it  was  not  so ;  their 
a£fection  was  .  undiminished,  and  promised 
durability ;  and  their  satisfaction  was  the 
result  of  the  genuine  regard  they  entertained 
for  him.  Of  course,  Isabel  was  not  slow  in 
perceiving  the  terms  he  and  Agnes  were  upon  ; 
and  she  loved  both  parties  so  well,  and  was  so 
convinced  of  the  joy  their  union  would  give  to 
Bertha,  that  she  lost  no  time  in  writing  to  her, 
expressly  for  the  purpose  of  announcing  it. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  letter,  speaking  of 
Mr.  St.  Hubert,  she  said  : — 

^^  The  magnificent  old  man,  Walsingham  has 
told  de  Vemeuil,  insists  upon  bestowing  on 
Agnes  a  marriage  portion  of  twenty  thousand 
pounds.  The  remainder  of  his  fortune  will 
probably  go  to  his  nephew,  Mr.  Danvers, 
unless  the  charming  £lder  should  meet  with 
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any  other  woman  as  ready  to  fall  in  love  with 
liim  as  I  am,  and  should  be  induced  to  many. 
During  a  We  a  t^Je  conversation  1  had  with 
him  yesterday,  relative  to  the  unhappy  Geor- 
giana  and  her  connexions,  I  was  amused  by 
one  of  his  characteristic  reflexions.  ^  So  little 
can  be  said,*  he  observed^  ^  to  the  honour  of 
poor  Wharton,  that  I  confess  I  have  no  objec- 
tion to  a  small  family  blot  on  Walsingham's 
escutcheon,  as  well  as  on  that  of  Agnes.  It 
puts  them  more  upon  a  par ;  and  should  they 
now  and  then,  impelled  by  human  infirmity, 
yield  to  the  temptation  of  indulging  a  little  ill* 
humour,  neither  party^  even  in  the  fullest 
fCiVOur  of  their  spite,  can  taunt  the  other  on 
the  subject  of  their  relations. 

^^  Is  not  this  being  most  comically  provident 
of  comfort  against  future  contingencies?  1 
think  both  Walsingham  and  Agnes  would  find 
it  difficult  not  to  laugh  if  I  dared  tell  them 
what  he  said,  but  it  is  too  tender  a  point  to 
touch  upon  with  them^ 
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"We  shall  be  here  about  a  month,  and  then, 
before  the  summer  heats  begin,  we  all  intend 
to  journey  homeward.  The  temperature  hi- 
therto has  been,  generally  speaking,  delicious, 
but  not  always  exempt  from  piercing  winds, 
which,  to  my  feehngs  at  least  are  more  cutting — 
more  subtile  and  penetrating  than  our  coldest 
and  roughest  English  blasts.  1  have  often 
thought  the  air  here  must  be  filled  with  little 
tiny,  tiny  invisible  lancets,  not  made  of  highly 
tempered  steel,  but  uf  highly  tempered  ice. 
However,  by  observing  the  cautions  my  good 
Margaret  Blake  recommends — and  she  is  per- 
fectly acquainted  with  this  climate,  and  its 
effects  upon  foreigners,  who  like  me,  are  not  very 
strong,  1  have  escaped  all  mischief,  though 
too  often,  at  the  price  of  many  a  delightful 
morning  excursion,  which  1  have  been  obliged 
to  forego.  Our  social  evenings  make  me  rich 
amends ;  we  always  spend  them  together ;  and 
five  happier  people  are  not  easily  to  be  met 
with.     Italy,  and  its  fine  arts,  and  fine  skies, 
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and  fine  scenery,  is  after  all,  to  us  northern 
barbarians,   very    like   the    plums   and    sugar 
greedily  devoured  by  the  grocer's  boy  the  first 
week  of  his  apprenticeship :  they  pall  upon  us, 
and  we  are  glad  to  recur  to  our   accustomed 
food ;  viz  :  our  green  woods  and  meadows — 
our  well-furnished  and  ugly  houses,  and  our 
domestic    fire    side.     No  room  looks  familiar 
and  pleasant  in  my  eyes,  that  has  not  the  ad- 
vantage   of  a   chimney;   they   may  say  what 
they   please   in   vindication  of  that  deficiency 
here ;  I  protest,  there  are  many  days  when  it 
is  more  wanted  in  this  country  than  in  ours, 
and   the  only  reasonable  motive  that  can  be 
assigned  for  their  not  having  it  is,  that  the  hot 
weather  lasts  longer  than   the   cold.     Mean- 
while, in  winter  (for  winter  they  hav€y  and  not 
always   of  short  duration)  quantities   of  poor 
people  are  burnt  to  death  by  cowering  over 
little  earthen  fire  pots  filled  with  hot  cinders, 
which  they  carry  about  by   the   handle  like 
work  baskets  wherever  they  go,  and  by  which 
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they  often  set  fire  to  their  clothes^  when  it  is 
next  to  impossible  to  save  them  from  destruc- 
tion. Now  it  is  hardly  worth  while  to  risk 
such  a  calamity  for  so  small  a  benefit  as  that  of 
a  tea-cup-full  of  wood-ashes  that  neither  give 
light,  cheerfulness,  nor  warmth  enough  to 
comfort  a  patriarchal  blue-bottle  fly  1  If  I  were 
in  a  captious  humour,  I  could,  in  speaking  of 
Italian  customs  pick  sundry  other  holes  in  their 
coat.  Their  intolerable  love  of  half  cooked  vege- 
tables ;  their  pillows  stuffed  with  wool  instead 
of  feathers,  which  on  waking,  make  one's  head 
feel  bruized,  and  one's  neck  dislocated.  Of 
course  all  this  could  be  easily  remedied  by 
persons  meaning  to  stay  long  enough  to  make 
it  worth  while  to  take  the  trouble :  but  we  who 
are  only  birds  of  passage,  grumble  and  submit. 
In  great  towns,  and  first-rate  inns,  these  little 
grievances  are  more  seldom  met  with.  How- 
ever, upon  the  whole,  my  journey  has  gratified 
me  extremely;  but  to  be  perfectly  candid,  I  must 
acknowledge,  that  my  acquaintance  with  the 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


**  How  noiseless  falls  the  foot  of  time, 
Thnt  only  treads  on  flowers  !*' 

Spencer. 

Nearly  three  months  after  the  receipt  of 
the  letter  inserted  in  the  preceding  chapter. 
Lady  Glenfeld  wrote  thus  to  her  sister,  then 
at  Paris : 

"  Our  friends  are  arrived,  dear  Isabel,  and 
Agnes  is  actually  under  my  roof.  Lord  Glen- 
feld, with  his  wonted  indulgence,  consented  to 
accompany  me  to  town  to  receive  her.  She 
gives  an  excellent  account  of  you,  and  says  you 
are  not  only  perfectly  well,  but  in  the  highest 
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beauty,  and  in  eminent  favour  with  all  your 
new  relations.  Of  Monsieur  de  Verneuil,  she 
adds,  that  he  improved  upon  her  every  hour, 
and  that  he  is  one  of  the  most  honourable  and 
at  the  same  time,  agreeable  men,  she  knows. 
Think  you,  dearest  Isabel,  I  heard  all  this 
with  indifference  ?  Ah,  no : — my  delight  at  it 
was  as  sincere,  as  my  felicitations  are  cordial. 
I  have  only  to  wish,  that  you  may  ere  long, 
give  me  the  additional  joy  of  seeing  you  in 
England. 

'^  Mr.  St.  Hubert  and  Walsingham  are  at  an 
hotel,  near  us,  but  merely  to  sleep  and  dress. 
They  spend  the  chief  part  of  their  time,  as  you 
may  well  imagine,  with  us.  It  is  truly  gratifying 
to  see  Walsingham's  frank  and  manly  coun- 
tenance beaming  with  an  expression  of  such 
enviable  happiness.  I  have,  in  former  times, 
often  known  him  gay,  but  his  merriment  was 
too  apt  to  be  followed  by  fits  of  abstraction  and 
seriousness  which  proved  that  all  within  was 
not  at  ease.    The  fact  is,  his  mother's  Inez- 
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plicable  coldness  and  neglect,  affected  bim 
deeply  even  from  his  boyhood ;  and  I  remem* 
ber  to  have  heard  him  more  than  once  assert, 
that  it  was  to  be  feared  the  man  who  possess- 
ed not  the  qualities  that  could  endear  him  to 
his  own  mother,  was  bom  to  pass  through  life 
unloved  by  any  other  woman  !  Such  an  impres- 
sion could  not  but  furnish  food  to  great  dejec- 
tion, relieved  at  intervals,  however,  (happily 
for  him),  by  the  buoyant  spirits  natural  to  his 
time  of  life  and  original  disposition.  Agnes' 
affection  has  totally  dispelled  all  this  melan- 
choly distrust,  and  such  is  the  effect  upon  him 
of  the  confidence  he  reposes  in  her,  that  he  no 
longer  appears  the  same  man ;  and  I  must  say, 
to  me,  who  prefer  equanimity  to  the  most  bril- 
liant flights,  he  has  gained  infinitely  by  the 
change. 

^^  But  of  Agnes  herself,  let  me  now  speak. 
Beautiful  as  I  always  thought  her,  she  has  un-* 
questionably  improved  beyond  measure  since  I 
saw  her  about  a  year  ago.      Her  carriage  is 
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more  easy  and  graceful — her  figure  more  form- 
ed— and  her  countenance  with  all  its  native 
sweetness  unimpaired,  has  acquired  a  some- 
thing which,  if  1  can  hardly  call  dignity,  I  can 
at  least  assert^  would  repress  the  most  distant 
approach  to  impertinence,  or  unauthorized 
familiarity.  Modesty  is  still  its  character- 
istic ;  but  timidity — at  least,  bashfulness^  is 
gone. 

^^  It  would  be  superfluous  to  praise  Mr.  St. 
Hubert  to  you,  who  already  know  and  love 
him  so  well ;  but  I  must  say  that  he  not  only 
fully  comes  up  to,  but  surpasses  the  idea  I  had 
formed  of  him.  So  fine  a  countenance  I  ne- 
ver saw:  it  has  every  thing  in  it  one  could 
wish; — its  acuteness  is  softened  by  benevo- 
lence— and  the  frankness  it  expresses,  has 
nothing  blunt  or  alarming,  but  is  qualified  and 
accompanied  by  a  degree  of  polish  which  nei- 
ther Lord  Glenfeld  nor  I  had  anticipated,  and 
which  has  most  agreeably  surprised  us. 
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"  He  showed  me  this  morning,  a  letter  from 
Mr.  Wharton,  in  answer  to  the  information  he 
had  given  him  respecting  Agnes,  and  in  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  kindness  with  which  he 
had  o£fered  to  settle  upon  him  an  annuity.     No- 
thing can  be  better  expressed  than  his  feelings 
on  both  these  subjects : — but  Mr.  Wharton  is 
Mr.  Wharton  still ! — neither  demon  nor  angel, 
yet  a  little  of  both — and  as  unable  to  resist 
temptation  where  wealth  and  consequence  are  in 
question,  as  at  any  period  of  his  life.    The  sub- 
stance of  what  he  relates  concerning  his  per- 
sonal adventures — dressed  up  as  he  knows  how 
— reads  like  the  story  of  a  hero  of  romance. 
If  he  is   to  be  believed,  everything  that  has 
happened  to  him  has  been  the  work  of  destiny, 
in  whose  hands  he  has  been  merely  a  passive 
instrument.     But  we  know  Mr.  Wharton,  and 
it  is  therefore  not  easy  to  give  implicit  credit 
to  such  a  represientation.     His  statement  is, 
that  when  he  landed  in  America,  he  knew  but 
one  individual  on  that  vast  continent.     Bj  that 
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individual  he  was  received  most  hospitably  and 
kindly^  and  through  his  means,  obtained  an 
introduction  to  various  respectable  families, 
and  assurances  that  every  exertion  should  be 
made  to  procure  for  him  some  honourable  em- 
ployment. Meanwhile  welcomed  in  the  best 
society,  and  retaining  as  we  all  know,  a  fine 
person  and  insinuating  address,  he  succeeded 
ere  long,  in  rendering  himself  particularly 
acceptable  to  one  of  the  wealthiest  residents  of 
the  place — a  widow — (age,  character,  and  per- 
sonal appearance,  not  specified,)  whom  he  per- 
suaded, in  short,  to  marry  him.  He  concludes 
his  narration,  extremely  cleverly  drawn  up, 
with  renewed  acknowledgments  to  Mr.  St. 
Hubert  for  his  generous  offers:— sends  his 
blessing,  his  good  wishes  and  his  tendercst 
love  to  Agnes, —  his  *  charming  daughter/ — 
and  ends  by  giving  thanks  to  Providence  that 
the  union  he  had  meditated  between  her  and 
young  Cowley,  had  failed  to  take  place,  Harry 
being,  as  he  confesses,  his  natural  son !  Imagine, 
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only,  dear  Isabel,  what  might  have  been  the 
consequence  to  these  two  innocent  creatures,  of 
the  vices  and  subterfuges  of  their  father !  Agnes 
thinks  not  so  seriously  as  1  do  of  the  danger 
she  incurred,  protesting  there  never  was  a 
moment  when  she  could  have  been  induced 
to  accept  him :  '  As  a  brother,'  she  adds, 
^  he  will  be  most  welcome  to  me,  for  I  have 
always  had  the  feeling  towards  him  of  a  sister; 
—as  a  husband,  my  heart  invariably  shrunk 
from  him ; — I  cannot  therefore  picture  to  my- 
self, in  a  very  terrific  manner,  a  risk  I  never 
ran/ 

"  We  aU  hope,  nay,  feel  nearly  assured,  that 
Mr.  Wharton,  having  now  the  means,  will 
behave  liberally  towards  his  son;  but  per- 
haps it  is  hardly  to  be  wished  that  he  should 
withdraw  him  from  the  profession  he  has  been 
preparing  himself  for,  with  such  zeal  and  assi- 
duity.    He  is  said  to  have  talents  of  the  very 

first  order. 

**  Agnes  and  he,   had  their  first  interview 
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yesterday ;  they  were  together  some  time, 
without  witnesses ;  but  on  coming  forth,  their 
looks  denoted  the  most  perfect  harmony  and 
kindness,  with  scarcely,  even  on  his  part,  the 
least  agitation.  He  was  introduced  to  Mr.  St. 
Hubert,  and  renewed  the  slight  acquaintance 
he  already  had  with  Walsingham.  We  de- 
tained him  the  rest  of  the  day,  which  he  spent 
in  good  spirits;  and  went  away,  I  trust,  as 
well  satisfied  with  us,  as  we  were  with  him. 

"  Mr.  St.  Hubert  observed  to  me,  that  in  a 
few  years,  when  cette  fleur  de  fatuiU  that  is 
now  in  full  blow  shall  have  dropt  oflF,  he  will 
be  in  every  respect,  a  distinguished  and  supe- 
rior man :  ^  for  luckily,'  he  adds,  *  his  conceit 
has  blossomed  early,  and  the  fruit  when  it 
ripens,  may,  and  I  trust  will  be^  of  a  healthy, 
and  well-conditioned  quality/ 

^*  London  is  now  so  empty,  and  even  if  it 
were  full,  Agnes  is  such  a  stranger  to  its  in-> 
habitants,  that  you  will  be  surprised  to  hear 
she  has  found  a  house  to  visit  at.    The  house 
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in  question,  is  that  of  Madame  Morinval,  who 
was  formerly,  second  in  command  under 
Madame  Leroux,  but  is  now  at  the  head  of 
VEtabUssementy  and  very  much  in  vogue. 
For  myself^  I  would  not  employ  any  one  else 
for  my  court  or  gala  dresses  for  the  world; 
and  you  will  easily  conceive  the  pleasure 
Agnes  has,  in  bespeaking  from  her,  all  her 
wedding  paraphanalia.  I  need  not  enlarge 
upon  the  astisfaction  of  the  worthy  woman, 
on  seeing  again,  and  in  such  prosperous  cir- 
cumstances, the  young  creature,  for  whom, 
nearly  eight  years  ago,  she  manifested  so  much 
interest  and  affection.  It  was  gratifying  to 
witness  their  meeting,  more  especially,  as 
Agnes  brought  her  letters  from  her  son  and 
daughter  at  Paris,  and  was  able  to  corroborate, 
from  personal  observation,  the  good  account 
those  letters  contained,  of  their  health  and 
welfare.  By  the  way,  I  hear  from  Adrienne, 
whom  I  am  never  backward  in  encouraging  to 
talk  of  her  mistress,  that  during  the  few  days 
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she  lately  spent  at  Paris,  she  found  time,  more 
than  once,  to  go  and  see  the  family  of  the  poor 
printer,  Dupuis,  with  whom  she  lodged,  on 
escaping  from  Mr.  Wharton's,  and  whom  she 
has  benefitted  in  the  most  essential  manner. 
The  youngest  boy,  her  little  favourite  Jeannot, 
she  has  apprenticed,  at  his  own  ardent  desire, 
to  a  mathematical  instrument  maker ;  she  has 
placed  his  young  sister  at  a  creditable  school ; 
has  settled  on  the  sicklv  mother,  a  smaU  an- 
nuity,  and  to  each  remaining  individual  of  the 
honest  family  (including  an  aged  widow, 
poorer  than  themselves,  who  lodges  with 
them),  has  presented  a  certain  sum,  to  lay 
out  in  whatever  way  they  preferred. 

"  After  a  day  spent  in  such  acts,  how  easy 
must  the  pillow  feel  at  night !  We  leave  town. 
Lord  Glenfeld  and  I,  in  about  a  week,  and 
Agnes  goes  with  us.  Her  uncle  and  Walsing- 
ham,  are  compelled  to  remain  here  some  time 
longer,  the  latter,  to  settle  his  own  affairs, 
relative  to  the  inheritance  that  has  devolved  to 
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him ;  and  the  former,  to  look  after  the  marriage 
articles  of  his  niece.  i\s  soon  as  possible, 
they  will  follow  us,  and  the  wedding  is  to  be 
celebrated  in  the  country,  at  our  parish  church. 
Where  they  will  go  afterwards,  is  not  yet 
decided.  Agnes  has  a  great  wish  to  see  Mead- 
well  again,  and  the  good  Blakes,  her  early 
patrons.  If  there  is  any  house  in  that  neigh- 
bourhood which  would  suit  them,  I  think  she 
will  persuade  Waisingham,  and  her  uncle  (for 
he  is  to  live  with  them)  to  engage  it,  in  pre- 
ference to  a  large  mansion  they  neither  of  them 
care  for,  attached  to  Walsingham's  newly 
acquired  property.  I  am  perfectly  friendly  to 
this  plan,  since  the  distance  at  which  it  would 
place  us,  with  good  roads  and  good  horses, 
would  be  nothing;  and  the  country  is  ex- 
tremely pretty,  and  MeadweU  is  a  spot,  which, 
from  early  associations,  I  should  have  great 
pleasure  in  revisiting. 

"  Mamma  is  with  Caroline  and  her  husband, 
m  Suffolk.    Louisa  is  gone  into  Scotland,  to 
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pay  a  visit  to  her  new  relations,  and  will  pro- 
bably stay  there  some  months.  I  like  these 
two  brothers-in-law  very  promisingly;  that  is 
to  say,  I  anticipate  that  when  I  know  more  of 
them,  I  shall  like  them  very  much. 

^^  Adieu,  my  dearest  Isabel.  Tell  Monsieur 
de  Verneuil  that  I  shall  not  like  him  at  aU, 
unless  he  adheres  to  his  promise  of  bringing 
you  over  next  spring.  Meanwhile,  write  often ; 
take  care  of  your  health ;  do  not  suffer  Mar- 
garet Blake  to  think  of  leaving  you,  and  be- 
lieve me,  ever  with  the  warmest  affection,  your 
own. 

Bertha  Glenfeld.'* 


END    OF   VOL.   II. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

Don  Pedro.  In  faith,  lady,  you  hare  a  merry  heart 
Beatrice.  Yea»  my  Lord^  I  thank  it,  poor  fool,  it  keeps  on 
the  windy  side  of  care. 

SHAKSPBARE. 

"  My  dear  Hugh/'  said  Mrs.  Fitzmaurice^ 
as  her  husband  was  quitting  the  room  one 
moriiing  after  breakfast,  *^  come  back  a  mo- 
ment ;  I  have  a  favour  to  ask  of  you." 

"  What  is  it  ?  What  is  it,  Bess  ?  I  have 
an  appointment  with  Jervis,  and  am  in  a  great 
huny ',    don't  detain  me,  for  I  dare  say  you 
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only  want  to  ask  some  trifle  you  might 
just  as  well  order  or  buy  without  my  inter- 
ference.*' 

"  No,  no ;  I  neither  want  to  buy  or  to 
order !  I  want  to  ask  your  leave  to  invite  Ella 
to  accompany  us  into  Shropshire.*' 

^^  With  all  my  heart !  Ella  is  a  very  pleasant 
girl,  and  I  wish  she  may  be  induced  to  con- 
sent: but  at  such  short  notice,  and  at  this 
gay  time  of  the  year,  I  very  much  doubt 
it.*' 

^^  There  is  no  reason  to  believe  she  will  ob- 
ject ;  but— -mammar— I  fear  mamma  may  make 
some  difficulty." 

Mr.  Fitzmaurice  looked  at  his  wife's  inge- 
nuous, but  somewhat  uneasy  countenance, 
with  a  half-suppressed  smile,  and  returning  to 
his  chair,  said : 

^'  What  put  this  scheme  into  your  head^ 
Bess  ?  It  seems  to  have  occurred  to  you  very 
suddenly." 

''  True;    I  had  no  thoughts  of  it  when  I 
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went  to  Mrs.  Clare's  lust  night;  the  London 
season  is  still  at  its  height,  and  I  concluded, 
Ella  would  like  to  enjoy  another  month  of  its 
gaieties;  but  the  way  in  which  I  saw  her 
drawn  on  to  enoourage^-or,  rather,  to  attract 
young  Sedley.  ...*' 

-  '*  Ah,  I  thought  as  much  1  But,  dear  Bess, 
let  young  Sedley  shift  for  himself.  He  will 
either  withstand  the  lures  thrown  out  for  him, 
or  submit,  with  a  good  grace,  to  his  fate,  and 
turn  out  a  very  happy  fellow.'* 

"  But,  Hugh,  it  is  not  creditable  to  EQa  to 
obtain  an  offer  by  such  means." 

'*  Ella  knows  nothing  of  the  matter ;  she 
lets  herself  be  guided  by  her  mother;  who,  to 
do  her  justice,  manoeuyres,  without  imtiating 
her  daughters  into  her  plans ;  they  are  passire 
tools  in  her  hands^  and,  in  all  innocence,  are 
made  to  decoy  men^i  hearts,  as  tame  birds  are 
trained  to  decoy  their  wild  brethren.  Ella  has 
no  more  design  in  her  nature  than  you  had; 
she  dances  with  Sedley,  without  knowing  or 
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caring  how  the  thing  is  brought  about;  she 
finds  herself  seated  next  to  him  at  dinner,  and 
supposes  it  is  by  accident,  she  meets  him  when 
riding  out,  and  is  glad  he  should  happen  to 
choose  the  same  road,  and  the  same  hour,  that 
has  been  chosen  for  her.  Sedley  may  some- 
times fancy  she  lends  a  hand  to  all  these  com- 
binations ;  but  as,  nevertheless,  he  still  hovers 
within  the  sphere  of  her  attractions,  the  pro- 
bability is,  he  will  marry  her,  and  to  his  own 
surprise,  find  that  he  has  got  a  perfectly 
single-minded,  artless,  and  undiplomatic  little 
wife/' 

^'  Do  you  mean  to  say,  my  dear  husband," 
cried  Mrs.  Fitzmaurice,  changing  colour, 
^^  that  you  were  lured  on  in  this  way  ?  that  the 
attentions  you  paid  me,  were  all  the  result  of 
my  mother's  covert  machinations  ?'' 

Fitzmaurice  saw  with  concern,  that  the  soft 
eyes  of  his  wife  were  swimming  in  tears,  and 
that  her  lips  actually  quivered  as  she  spoke. 
He  affectionately  threw  his  arm  round  her 
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waist,  drew  her  towards  him,  and  kissing  her 
varying  cheeky  answered  in  a  soothing 
voice: 

^'  I  cannot  retract  what  I  have  said,  dearest 
Bess,  though  I  have  been  a  brute  to  hurt  your 
feelings,  by  speaking  so  unreservedly.  Take 
comfort,  however,  in  the  reflexion,  that  l^ 
always  saw  you  were  unconscious  of  your 
mother's  views.  The  smiles  you  bestowed 
upon  me,  came  direct  from  your  own  heart; 
you  acted  upon  no  plan,  but  you  really  felt 
favourably  disposed  towards  me  $  and  seeing 
that,  I  forgave  the  systematic  project  that  had 
been  formed  to  entice  me^  and  willingly  ran 
my  head  into  a  noose,  which  I  have  daily  and 
hourly  found  fresh  cause  to  rejoice  in.  Were 
all  poUtic  mothers  as  conscientiously  deter- 
mined to  prosecute  their  designs,  without  the 
connivance  of  their  daughters,  they  might  be 
allowed  to  scheme  on  to  the  end  of  time,  without 
cSensure,  or  ill-consequence.    It  is  only  when 
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they  corrupt  the  genuine  simpUdtf  of 
girls,  and  make  selfish  dissemblen  < 
that  we  have  real  reason  to  complain." 

"  You  have  consoled  me  by  thi 
natured  speech,"  said  the  half-smiH 
"  I  was  lieart-strack  by  what  had  firsi 
you ;  but  after  words  of  so  much  1 
it  would  only  be  shewing  pique  and  in 
to  dwell  upon  the  subject  any  longer. 
therefore  talk  again  of  Ella ;  most  : 
stay  in  town }" 

"  I  am  opinion  you  have  no  other  ( 
pursue.  Mrs.  Ormond  will  think  your 
preposterous,  and  will  scarcely  have 
to  listen  to  it.  Ella  would  accan 
willingly  enough,  if  all  parUcs  were  4 
desiring  that  she  should ;  but  if  bfll 
objects  to  it,  nay,  if  she  positively  fi 
what  can  Ella  do  }" 

"  Poor  ^1,  nothing!  But,  Hug| 
me ;    do  you  think  it  would  be  1 
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km^togm  EUaalitdefaint?  in  abort, 
to  father  somewhat  upon  her  guard  against 
4c project  that  is  carrying  on?" 
^  I  &»r,  Bessy,  yon  wonld  be  only  dmng 
Wdiief.  Ella's  conduct,  is,  at  present, 
tlH)roQghly  Toid  of  trick  and  coquetry ;  but  if 
fOQ  put  alarming  scruples  into  her  head,  she 
v9  be  thrown  into  the  most  awkward  of  all 
fflemmss.  On  one  side,  the  fearof  displeas- 
iif  her  mother,  on  the  other,  the  misgivings 
Qcited  by  your  suggestions,  will  destroy  that 
^  and  simplicity  of  manner,  which  proves 
toerery  impartial  observer,  that  she  is  wholly 
vodengning;  and  from  the  apprehension  ^ 
king  thought  artificial,  she  will  positively  as- 
sniue  its  appearance.'' 

'^  Perhaps  you  are  right,  and  I  therefore  will 
fivbear  saying  anything  in  allusion  to  Mr.  Sed- 
Jey ;  but  I  cannot,  with  the  same  ease,  give  up 
die  wish  of  attempting  to  prevail  upon  my  mo- 
ther to  let  Ella  go  with  us." 
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^^  Well;  dear  Bess/'  said  Mr.  Fitzmanrice, 
rising;  ^^  try  your  influence,  and  may  all  success 
attend  you.'^ 

He  then  left  the  room,  and  assured  of  his 
sanction,  his  wife  immediately  ordered  her 
carriage,  and  drove  to  Mrs.  Ormond's. 

That  lady  was  at  home  and  alone.  She 
received  her  daughter  with  her  accustomed 
kindness,  and  thanked  her  for  coming  so  early^ 
as  she  wished  very  much  to  have  a  little  pri- 
vate conversation  with  her.  '^  So  far,"  thought 
Mrs.  Fitzmaurice,  ^^  our  wishes  agree;  but  how 
far^yill  their  agreement  extend  P' 

^^  You  are  to  know,  my  dear,*'  added  the 
mother,  ^^  that  I  have  some  thoughts  of  asking 
you  to  take  Ella  with  you  into  the  country." 

^^  Indeed !"  cried  Mrs.  Fitzmaurice,  struck 
with  the  liveUest  surprise. 

^^  Tes ;  I  think  the  life  she  is  now  leading 
might  be  too  much  for  her  were  it  to  continue 
longer.      She  is  so  unaccustomed  to  these  late 
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hours,  and  so  new  to  all  the  dissipation  she  is 
engaged  in,  that  it  is  much  better  not  to  ex- 
tend the  trial  any  further  this  season.  I  shall 
be  detained  in  town  myself  for  at  least  another 
month,  to  sign  some  law  papers,  which  will  not 
before  that  time  be  ready.  But  if  Mr.  Fitz- 
maurice  will  permit  you  to  take  charge  of  her, 
I  know,  my  dear  Bessy,  that  E31a  could  not  be 
in  better  hands  than  yours ;  and  I  shall  not 
only  be  perfectly  easy  about  her,  but  feel  par- 
ticularly obliged  to  you  for  accepting  the 
trust." 

Secretly  delighted  by  what  she  had  heard, 
and  beyond  measure  relieved  on  finding  her- 
self exempted  from  the  necessity  of  entering 
upon  the  embarrassing  task  she  had  purposed 
to  undertake,  Mrs.  Fitzmaurice  assured  her 
mother  she  had  no  opposition  to  apprehend 
from  her  husband,  who,  she  was  convinced, 
would  most  readily  comply  with  their  wishes. 

^^  Well,  my  dear,  that  being  the  case — and  I 
am  inclined  to  believe  you  are  right,  for  Ella 
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seems  to  be  a  great  favourite  with  FitEmaurice 
— I  shall  order  everything  to  be  prepared  for 
her  journey,  and  you  may  depend  upon  it,  you 
shall  not  have  to  wait  for  her  an  instant. 
What  day  do  you  go  ?" 

^^  We  had  appointed  Thurs^y — ^but  if  that 
is  too  soon — " 

^^  Oh,  not  at  all ;  this  is  only  Monday.  It 
would  be  absurd  indeed  if  a  girl  at  Ella's  age 
could  not  in  three  days  be  got  ready  to  travel 
a  hundred  miles  !  But  go  up  to  her,  my  love, 
and  tell  her  what  we  have  determined  upon. 
You  will  find  her  in  her  little  study." 

Mrs.  Fitzmaurice,  still  full  of  wonder,  and 
hardly  believing  she  had  heard  aright,  ran  up 
stairs,  impatient  to  see  what  effect  her  commu- 
nication  would  produce  upon  her  sister.  As 
she  drew  near  the  tiny  apartment,  a  sound  of 
youthful  and  sportive  laughter  greeted  her 
ears,  and  told  her  that  EUa  was  not  alone. 
She  opened  the  door,  and  found  the  admired, 
the  beautiful,  the  ftshionable  Miss  Ormond 
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seated  on  a  foot-stool  between  two  little  boys, 
who  were  watching  the  tricks  she  was  causing 
her  poodle  to  play  for  their  amusement.  One 
of  the  children  had  his  arm  round  her  neck, 
whilst  hers  encircled  his  waist.  The  other— a 
sort  of  arch  looking  Robin  Goodfellow— was 
clapping  his  little  hands,  and  capering  with 
delight  at  every  fresh  exhibition  of  the  poodle's 
genius  !  A  prettier  group  could  not  have  been 
imagined. 

After  watching  them  some  seconds,  Mrs. 
Fitunaurice  advanced,  saying  with  a  smile : 
*^  And  so  these  are  the  pursuits  you  carry  on 
in  your  study,  Ella  ?'' 

^  And  why  not,  dear  Bessy  ?  Is  it  not  quite 
as  well  to  make  a  learned  dog  of  poor  Zanga, 
as  a  learned  lady  of  myself?" 

^^  Perhaps  it  b.  But  who  are  these  merry 
litde  companions  of  yours  ?'* 

^'  They  are  the  nephews  of  Hannah,  my 
maid,  to  whom  I  shall  now  send  them.'' 

She  then  gave  to  each  a  handful  of  sugar 
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plums,  and  a  kind  kiss  on  the  forehead,  and 
dismissed  them. 

Crowded  rooms  and  late  hours  had  as  yet 
caused  no  ravages  in  EUa's  freshness  and  bril- 
liancy. Many  faces  might  be  more  regularly 
handsome,  but  none  more  attractive.  Its  cha- 
racteristic was  freedom  from  care,  openness  of 
heart,  and  an  expression  of  vivacity  that  when 
at  all  heightened,  nearly  amounted  to  joyous- 
ness.  Tet  the  same  eyes  that  sparkled  with 
so  much  glee  and  animation  were  capable  of 
mdicating  the  tenderest  pity,  the  most  grateful 
attachment,  and  the  clearest  penetration  and 
good  sense.  It  was  a  face  to  study,  and  to 
find  perpetually  exciting  new  impressions. 
The  flexibility  of  its  muscles  was  such  that  her 
very  thoughts  acted  upon  them  :  a  gay  image 
betrayed  itself  by  the  dimpling  though  almost 
imperceptible  smiles  that  played  around  her 
mouth ;  her  brow  unconsdoualy  revealed  the 
less  happy  ideas  that  at  intervals  crossed  her 
imagination,  and  this  by  such  slight,  yet  varied 
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and  intelligible  movements,  that  it  was  impos* 
sible,  with  any  quickness  of  observation,  to 
mistake  the  nature  of  what  was  passing  in  her 
mind.  With  a  countenance  so  irresistibly 
prepossessing,  was  combined  a  figure  that  was 
all  ease  and  sjrmmetry ;  a  hand  and  arm  that 
might  have  served  as  models  for  a  sculptor;  an 
extraordinary  quantity  of  glossy,  silken,  raven- 
black  hair;  and  eyes  of  the  deep,  dark,  yet 
dear  blue  of  a  midnight  sky,  fringed  by  the 
longest  and  the  finest  eye-lashes. 

The  children  being  gone,  and  the  sisters 
seated  side  by  side  on  the  sofa,  Mrs.  Fitzmau- 
rice  thus  began  the  conversation  : 

''  I  am  commissioned  by  mamma,  my  dear 
Ella,  to  give  you  a  piece  of  information  that 
may  not,  perhaps,  be  very  pleasant  to  you. 
Mr.  Fitzmaurice,  however,  thinks  otherwise ;  he 
thinks  you  so  extraordinary  and  so  unspoiled  a 
person,  that  at  eighteen,  and  enjoying  all  the 
enchantments  of  a  first  spring  in  London,  you 
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will  be  content  to  resign  them,  and  to  rusticate 
with  us  at  Holme  Court." 

^'  Mr.  Fitzmaurice  is  a  wizard,  and  has  guessed 
the  truth  exactly  !  But  tell  me,  do  you  really 
mean  that  mamma  sent  you  with  this  informa- 
tion ?'' 

^^  Yes,  dearest;  it  was  she  herself  who  pro- 
posed your  going  with  us,  sparing  me,  by  so 
doing,  the  embarrassment  of  asking  her  to  per- 
mit it,  which,  to  speak  the  truth,  was  the  chief 
motive  that  brought  me  here  so  early." 

^'  Thank  you,  my  kind  sister,''  said  Ella. 
Then  reflecting  a  few  seconds  on  what  she  bad 
heard,  a  comic  smile  full  of  meaning,  stole  over 
her  features ;  and  in  a  half  whisper  she  mur- 
mured to  herself :  "  How  could  I  be  so  stupid 
as  not  to  understand  it  immediately  r" 

"  Understand  what  ?"  enquired  Mrs.  Fits- 
maurice. 

^^  That  I  am  the  happiest  girl  in  England^ 
dear  Bessy  1"  and  then  impelled  by  the  agree- 
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able  train  of  ideas  that  had  taken  possession  of 
her,  she  started  up,  and  to  her  own  lively  sing- 
ing, began  waltzing  round  the  room  in  a  wild 
fit  of  spirits  that  no,  one  could  have  witnessed 
without  feeling  exhilarated.  Mrs.  Fitzmaurice, 
though  not  of  a  character  so  animated  as  her 
sister,  was  always  willing  to  participate  in  the 
pleasure  of  others,  and  sat  laughingly  contem- 
plating the  rapid  evolutions  of  the  frolicsome 
and  graceful  girl,  till  almost  giddy  at  the  sight, 
she  cried  out : 

^^  Enough,  enough,  Ella  !  I  beseech  you  do 
not  spin  round  any  longer,  but  come  back  to 
your  seat,  and  let  us  have  a  little  rational 
talk." 

Ella,  glowing  and  breathless,  complied,  and 
their  conversation  was  renewed  with  restored 
composure. 

Sportive,  and  apparently  thoughtless  as  she 
was,  Ella  was  by  no  means  imobservant  or  de- 
ficient in  sagacity.  She  had  been  struck,  on 
learning  the  project  traced  out  by  her  mother. 
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with  the  recollection  of  a  little  dialogue  she  had 
overheard  the  night  before  at  Mrs.  Clare's  ball 
between  Mr.  Sedley  and  a  gentleman  of  hit 
acquaintance  who  stood  near  her  and  Mrs. 
Ormond  in  the  refreshment  room.  They  were 
talking  of  their  plans  for  the  summer,  and 
young  Sedley,  in  allusion  to  his,  had  said, 

^^  Mine  are  forced  upon  me  by  circum- 
stances, and  are  anything  but  agreeable.  I  am 
invited  into  Shropshire  by  my  guardian,  to  be 
present  at  the  marriage  of  his  daughter,  and 
shall  be  obliged  to  leave  town  in  a  few  days, 
and  perhaps  stay  with  him  for  several  weeks/' 

*^  But  you  are  out  of  his  hands  now ;  yea 
are  no  longer  a  minor." 

^  Certainly  not :  mais  que  voulez-vous  ?  One 
cannot  all  at  once  shake  off  one's  alliance ; 
and  to  do  the  old  gentleman  justice,  he  has 
been  an  excellent  friend  to  me,  and  has  ma- 
naged my  afGEors  incomparably/' 

"  In  what  part  of  Shropshire  does  he 
side  ?" 


>w  Ella,  combining  this  part  of  tlieir  dia- 
vith  what  her  niother  was  now  negotiat- 
It  convinced  that  the  reason  for  sending 
Holme  Court,  was  no  other  than  that  of 
;  her  still  within  reach  of  Mr.  Sodley.  The 
if  Fitxmaurice,  she  knew  was  also  near 
T,  and  there  could  be  no  doubt  Mrs. 
id  would  take  e&ctual  measorea  to  in- 
oaag  Sedley  that  E21a  was  in  his  neigh- 
>od.  The  idea  amuxed  her,  and  she 
it  as  the  cause  of  her  present  agreeable 
cts ;  but  young  Sedley  entered  for  no- 
in  her  anticipations  of  feUatj.  She 
iui  as  an  acqudntance ;  she  Uked  bim 
nmilarity  she  had  discovered  between 
r  his  opinions  and  her  own ;  bat  aa  a  lover 
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His  life  wu  gentle;  and  Ibe element! 

So  mixed  in  him,  that  Nalnre  mi|htiUukd  up 

And  uy  to  all  Ebe  world,  thii  wu  ■  mtn  I 

•BaKSSPBJiBB. 

Mbb.  Fitzmaurice,  when  she  communicated 
to  her  husband  the  result  of  her  moming'i 
visit,  saw,  without  surprise,  but  with  some 
perplexity,  a  broad  'smile  spread  itself  over 
his  countenance,  the  counterparl^  (thou^ 
less  modenited)  of  that  which  had  so  expreaa- 
ively  appeared  upon  the  &ce  of  Ella. 

"  I  am  surely  very  dull  of  apprehension  I" 
cried  she.  **  I  camiot  for  my  life  onderatand 
what  it  is  that  seems  so  ludicrous  both  to  you 
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and  Ella  in  my  mother's  consent,  or  rather, 
proposal/' 

'*  Did  £lla  also  laugh  when  she  heard 
it?^' 

*^  Yes ;  and  look  just  as  wicked  as  you 
do." 

'^  O  then,  she  is  not  quite  so  simple  and 
unconscious  as  I  had  supposed  her  !" 

^'  Do  explain  yourself,  dear  Hugh ;  what  is 
it  you  mean  ?" 

''  Well,  don't  be  shocked,  and  I  will  tell 
you.  Your  mother,  I  am  persuaded,  acts  in 
consequence  of  having  learnt  that  Sedley  him- 
self is  going  into  Shropshire." 

^'  Can  it  be  ?     How  did  you  hear  it  ?" 

'^  He  told  me  so  himself  at  our  dub  this 
morning.'* 


How  provoking  ?* 

Not  at  alL  We  shall  let  every  thing  take 
its  own  course,  without  forming  schemes 
either  to  attract  or  repulse  him.  When  he 
comes  to  Holme  Court — as  most  assuredly  he 
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will,  let  it  be  at  his  own  suggestion ;  we  need 
not  invite  him,  unless  we  have  a  party,  from 
which,  it  might  appear  extraordinary  to  ex- 
clude him.  Pursuing  this  system,  his  vicinity 
will  no  more  interfere  with  our  habits,  and  no 
more  require  our  attention  than  that  of  any 
other  man.'' 

After  a  little  further  discussion,  Mrs.  Htz- 
maurice  became  convinced  her  husband  was 
right,  and  reconciled  herself  to  what  at  first 
appeared  calculated  only  to  give  her  vexa- 
tion. 

In  various  ways,  Mr.  Fltzmaurice  was  a 
superior  person,  and  amply  justified  the  im- 
plicit deference  with  which  his  wife  yielded  to 
his  opinions.  Not  merely  was  he  a  man  of 
fashion,  fond  of,  and  highly  distinguished  in 
society  for  his  talents  and  taste ;  he  was  also 
a  man  of  letters,  and  had  published  several 
works,  some  on  political  subjects,  others  on 
matters  of  general  literature,  that  had  acquired 
him  great  and  deserved  reputation.  Of  a  temper. 
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the  most  indulgent  to  every  fault,  that  origi- 
nated not  in  real  perversity  of  heart,  he  was, 
of  all  human  beings,  the  easiest  to  live  with, 
and  the  least  inclined  to  magnify  trifles  into 
importance.  No  one,  however,  was  safer  to 
consult  in  cases  of  difficulty,  for  his  judg- 
ment was  as  sound,  as  his  principles  were 
honourable. 

During  their  journey  into  the  country,  he 
often  rallied  Ella,  on  the  astonishing  philo- 
sophy, with  which  she  was  resigning  the  plea- 
sures of  London,  to  ruralize  with  him  and  his 
wife,  in  a  spot,  offering  so  few  resources  to  a 
fidr  idol,  accustomed,  as  she  had  been  of  late, 
to  clouds  of  incense,  wafted  by  zealous  wor- 
shippers. He  tried  a  thousand  ways  to  induce 
her  to  confess  she  was  not  ignorant  of  Sedley's 
intended  movements;  but  in  vain.  She 
eluded  his  attacks  with  admirable  good 
humour,  yet  with  a  dexterity  that  completely 
baffled  him. 

The  first  week  of  their  residence  at  Holme 
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Court,  passed  without  bringing  an; 
tors  than  the  neighbouring  clergym 
and  daughters,  and  one  or  two  ql 
accustomed  annually  to  call  aud  ' 
return  of  Mr,  and  Mrs.  Fitzmaur 
country.  Ella  was  surprised  and  di 
she  had  expected  sometliing  fc 
neither  her  countenance  nor  maou 
wliat  she  felt.  Her  brother, 
years'  absence  on  the  continent,  « 
arrived  in  town,  with  the  friend  K 
companied  him,  the  very  day  fd 
departure.  She  had  decided  in  her 
that  when  be  had  neen  and  spent 
with  his  mother,  he  would  hasten  t 
shire,  or,  that  at  all  events,  his  ft 
take  that  route.  The  established 
head-quarters  of  both  the  yoang 
in  England,  was  in  the  neigbbotii 
of  Worcester.  They  had  been  fron 
hood  the  inmates,  and  her  broth 
declared   heir,   of   Sir   Everard   O 
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;  and  she  was  almost  apprehensive  of 
lect  that  would  be  produced  by  their 
Qg  so  long  to  present  themselves  to 
snefiu^tor.  It  is  tme,  she  oould  not  be 
assured  they  had  not  yet  appeared; 
^  as  the  distance  was  so  trifling  between 
o  houses,  she  could  hardly  believe, 
here  had  been  no  tidings  of  them  at 

Court,  that  they  had  actually  arrived 
mde's.  Mrs.  Fitzmaurice  herself  began 
ider  at,  and  blame  their  delay.  She 
ly  the  half-sister  of  young  Ormond  and 
but  she  could  not  have  loved  them 
Bfectionately,  had  they  been  the  children 

same  father ;  and  few  circumstances 
have  caused  her  greater  vexation,  than 
eing  guilty  of  any  thing  that  might  be 
Icial  to  their  own  interest.  What  she 
le  openly  expressed  before  her  husband 
Ua;  what  the  latter  felt,  she  struggled 
•fully  to  conceal, 
ee   how    soon,"     said    Fitzmaurice,    in 
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answer  to  his  wife's  lamentations,  '^  tihe  drde 
closes  when  we  withdraw  our  stick  from  the 
water !  Brothers,  lovers,  nephews,  all  dis- 
miss us  from  their  thoughts  when  out  of  sight. 
But  have  patience,  dear  Bess ;  since,  if  it  is 
supposed  you  have  retired  hither  '  the  world 
forgetting^  it  is  only  reasonable  to  expect 
you  should  be  *  by  the  world  forget.* " 

''  But  how  do  you  think  the  patience  of 
Sir  Everard  will  hold  out  ?  That  is  of  much 
more  consequence  than  mine  !" 

"  It  will  come  and  go,  vanish  and  re-appear 
fifty  times  a  day.  However,  when  the  truant 
youths  at  last  return,  they  will  probably  be 
let  off  upon  the  easy  terms  of  having  to  listen 
for  ten  minutes  to  a  furious  declamation, 
which  will  end  in  a  cordial  forgiveness.  To- 
morrow^ however,  I  will  pay  him  a  visit,  and 
bring  you  word  which  way  the  wind  sets.  If 
it  blows  from  a  very  rough  quarter,  you  may 
not  choose  to  expose  yourself  to  it;  but  if  it 
only  whiffles  about  in  occasional  pufia,  inter- 
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spersed  with  sun-shine  and  calm,  I  think  you 
had  better  drive  over  yourself;  especially  if 
you  take  Ella  with  you,  who,  we  ftll  know, 
is  nearly  as  great  a  favourite  as  Frederick  him- 
self/' 

Fitzmaurice  had  scarcely  ceased  speaking, 
when  the  sound  of  horses'  feet  drew  their  at- 
tention to  the  window,  and  they  all  stept  for- 
ward to  see  who  was  approaching.  Two  young 
men  rode  rapidly  up  to  the  front  entrance,  one 
of  whom  the  Fitzmaurices  instantly  distin- 
guished to  be  Mr.  Sedley ;  the  other  they  less 
easily  recognized;  he  was  the  quickest  in 
alighting,  and  they  almost  immediately  lost 
sight  of  him  under  the  portico. 

Her  brother-in-law,  ere  he  turned  from  the 
window,  snatched  a  look  at  Ella,  and  saw  a 
gleam  of  rapture  flash  across  her  face,  that 
spoke  volumes. 

"  Humph  !  ejaculated  he  mentally,  "  Sed- 
ley has  no  reason  to  despair !" 

A  short  interval  sufficed  to  bring  the  new- 

VOL.    III.  c 
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colliers  into  the  apartment.     The   companion 
of  Mr.  Sedley  was  then  found  to  be  Ernest  de 
Gray,  the  fellow-traveller  of  Ella's   brother^ 
and  ohe  of  the  young  men,  for  whose  arrival 
sit  Orniond-IIall,  Mns.  Fitzmaurice  had  been 
so  solicitous.     He  was  welcomed  by  her  with 
great  cordiality,  and  introduced  to  her  husband, 
who  had  never  before  seen  him.     Then  came 
questions   innumerable,   respecting   Frederick. 
Where  was  he  ?     Why  had  he  not  also  ridden 
over  ?     How  had  Sir  Everard  received  him  ? 
When  had  he  arrived  ?  &c.    To  all  this,  Er- 
nest simply  and  briefly  answered  : 

"  He  is  still  in  town.  Sir  Everard,  after 
reading  a  letter  I  brought  from  him,  wrote  to 
give  him  permission  to  prolong  his  stay  in 
Ijondon,  and  seems  tolerably  reconciled  to  his 
delay." 

'*'  But  at  first,   I  suppose,  he  was   outra- 
geous !*^ 

'*  He  certainly  was  not  very  well  pleased." 
"  And  when  did  you  yourself  arrive  ?" 
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"  Last  night/' 

"  Did  you  and  Mr.  Sedley  meet  accidentally 
on  your  road  hither  ?*' 

"  No,  dear  Madam,  there  was  no  accident  in 
the  case.  I  called  upon  him  at  his  guardian's 
this  morning,  and  we  agreed  to  pay  our  visit 
here  together/' 

While  putting  all  these  interrogations  to 
the  young  roan,  Mrs.  Fitzmaurice  could  not 
but  observe  with  satisfaction,  the  wonderful 
change  his  person  had  undergone.  On  leaving 
England,  which  he  had  done  expressly  for  his 
health,  he  was  feeble,  pale,  and  emaciated. 
He  now  wore  a  look  of  vigour  and  energy, 
totally  foreign  to  his  former  appearance.  His 
features,  always  regular  and  beautiful,  had 
acquired  an  air  of  manliness,  an  expression  of 
calm,  but  modest  self-possession,  that  with- 
out impairing  their  general  effect,  no  longer 
exhibited  that  over-delicacy,  that  sensitive 
difKdence  that  had  attended  his  earlier  years. 
Encreased  in  height,  but  finely  proportioned, 

c  2 
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his  carriage  had  become  firm  and  easy;  his 
walk  elastic,  and  his  whole  aspect  so  different 
to  what  it  had  once  been,  that  it  was  diffi- 
cult to  conceive  how  so  many  threatening 
symptoms,  could,  in  so  short  a  time,  have 
been  overcome. 

In  favour  of  the  friend  who  had  accompanied 
him,  Mr.  Fitzmaurice  broke  through  the  rule 
he  had  laid  down,  of  never  inviting  Sedley 
to  prolong  or  repeat  his  visits ;  and  cordially 
pressed  both  the  gentlemen  to  dine  with 
them ;  a  proposal  that  was  accepted  with 
alacritv. 

And  how  had  Ella  demeaned  herself  during 
this  time  ?  In  a  manner  the  most  singular. 
She  had  scarcely  spoken  a  word,  and  had 
looked  so  bewildered^  that  it  was  impossible 
to  determine  whether  she  felt  displeased  or 
gratified.  The  truth  is,  the  remarkable  differ- 
ence observable  in  her  former  play-mate,  Er- 
nest de  Gray,  completely  disconcerted  her.  The 
more  she  looked  at  him,  the  more  she  won- 
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dered  how  she  had  been  able  so  immediately 
to  recognize  him  as  he  passed  the  window. 
The  image  he  had  left  impressed  upon  her 
mind;  first  of  a  suffering,  but  uncomplaining 
boy,  and  then,  of  a  gentle,  affectionate,  but 
still  ailing  youth,  rendered  attaching  by  the 
very  pity  he  awakened ;  this  image,  still  dear 
to  her  remembrance,  was  now  to  be  effaced, 
and  its  place  supplied  by  another,  that  instead 
of  compassion,  appeared  rather  formed  to  ex- 
cite respect  and  deference.  It  was  as  if  a 
stranger,  with  something  of  the  same  aspect  as 
her  early  friend,  had  assumed  his  name  and 
station. 

But,  by  degrees,  her  regret  subsided,  and 
she  owned  to  herself  that  his  present  appear- 
ance was  in  every  respect  an  improvement; 
yet,  the  ease  and  intimacy,  with  which  she  had 
in  former  times  behaved  to  him,  she  felt  could 
subsist  no  longer ;  it  did  not  indeed  appear  as 
if  he  himself  expected  it.     He  treated  her  with 
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urt*nti.>Ti.  vitl  rhe  srentlest  ecKjd  breedinj, 
vit!.  a  cvrtiiiri  dfcrec  eren  of  irieTidship;  but 
w::":ijui  liit'  siirhTcs;  aiiproacL  towards  fiiizu]!- 
LTirr  :  1.3 id  Tj.'  Cine  who  had  not  known  how 
j.nucijod  tiit'v  had  once  heen  to  each  other, 
could,  on  seenig  them  at  present,  have  sus- 
;>ecT^d  i:. 

Duriiii:  dinijer.  it  was  obs^erved  that  Mr. 
Seiier.  and  it  was  noi  his  wont,  conversed 
more  than  any  one  at  table.  He  was  :»  young 
n^Ln  oi  exv-eUent,  plain  sense,  well-intentioned, 
and  amiable  :  but  be  had  bestowed  little  pains 
upon  tlie  calnvation  of  his  abilities,  which, 
though  rood  in  themselves,  were  crushed  bv 
a  weight  of  mental  indolence,  that  nothing 
could  surpass  or  oveirome.  Yet,  whether 
from  joy  at  again  seeing  Ella,  troni  satisfkction 
at  the  return  of  his  old  scbool-fellow  and 
friend,  or  from  both  these  causes  combined, 
certain  it  is,  he  talked  more,  and  talked  better 
than  moat  of  the  pvty  would  have  giveu  him 
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credit  for.     Mr.  Fitzmaurice's  object,  however, 
was  to  sound  the  capacity  of  Ernest.     He  had 
been   struck  by  the   mild  and   contemplative 
character  of  his  countenance,  and  the  little  he 
had  heard  him  utter,    was  spoken  with  such 
simple  propriety,  his  eye  was  so   expressive, 
and  there  was,  in  the  inflexions  of  his  voice, 
something  that  so  irresistibly  arrested  the  at 
tention,  that  he  seized  the  first  favourable  op- 
portunity of  drawing  him  out.     He  questioned 
him  on  the  subject  of  foreign  literature,  and 
society  j     and    Ernest,    who     had    diligently 
studied  the  language,   both  of  Germany  and 
Italy,  even  before  he  left  England,  and  had, 
of  course,  greatly  improved  his  acquaintance 
with  each  in  the  countries  themselves,  was  well 
qualified  to  satisfy  his  enquiries.     Furnished 
with  numerous  letters  of  introduction,  he  had 
been  admitted,  wherever  he  went,  into  many 
of  the  houses  of  the  most  distinguished  in- 
habitants, and  had  preferred  their  society  to 
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that    (exclusively)    of  his    own    countrymen. 
He  had  visited  iiiith  an  observant  and    well- 
prepared  mind^  all  the  principal  libraries  ;  had 
read  many  of  the  best  authors  recommended 
by  men  of  talents   and  discernment;    and   it 
speedily  appeared  that  he  was  no  less  an  en* 
thusiast  for  the  fine  arts,  than  an  admirer  of 
the    historian,      and    the    philosopher.       Mr. 
Fitzmauricc  was  delighted   with   him,  and    it 
was   obvious  that    Ernest,    though   the    least 
conceited   of  human  beings,  was  gratified   in 
the    highest  degree   by   the   consciousness  of 
being  so  flatteringly  appreciated  by  one  whose 
opinion  was  of  so  much  value. 

When  their  horses  were  brought  to  the  door, 
and  the  two  gentlemen,  by  a  lovely  moonlight, 
reluctantly  took  their  departure,  Mr.  Fitz- 
mauricc, on  re-entering  the  drawing-room  after 
seeing  them  ride  off,  said : 

^^  Find  me,  my  dear  ladies,  a  pair  of  young 
men^   worthy,  for  diflferent  merits,  to  be  com- 
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I  our  recent  guests,  and  I  will  give 
iward  you  may  please  to  ask !  Sedley, 
ne  good  feeling,  for  native  clear- 
is,  and  unpretending  simplicity,  is 
r  praise-worthy.  De  Gray  is  of  a 
rder.  Pray  tell  me  a  little  more 
m.  He  lives,  it  seems,  at  Ormond 
It  what  is  his  relationship  to  Sir 
'  What  are  his  prospects  ?  What  is 
lation  r" 

ask  more  than  either  Ella  or  I  can 
'  answered  Mrs.  Fitzmaurice ;  *'  we 
>w  that  on  the  death  of  his  mother. 

Lady  Ormond's  intimate  friend.  Sir 

consented  to  her  taking  him  under 
iction ;  he  was  then  not  more  than  six 

years  old.  His  father,  a  staff  officer, 
n  of  family,  was  poor  and  improvident, 
ending  almost  entirely  upon  his  pay 
istence.  He  died  young,  and  from 
3  the  orphan  boy  became  a  fixture  at 

c  a 
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Ormond  Hall,  and  partook  of  every  advantage 
of  education  enjoyed  by  my  brother,  and  of 
every  indulgence,  the  large  fortune,  and  the 
generosity  of  Sir  Everard  could  bestow.  But 
a  dreadful  fall  which  happened  to  him  just  as 
he  was  entering  his  tenth  year,  the  ill  effects  of 
which  it  was  almost  feared  he  never  would 
recover,  threw  him  into  bad  health,  and  made 
him  particularly  liable  to  such  excruciating 
head-aches,  that  from  having  been  a  remark- 
ably active,  enterprizing  little  fellow,  he  was 
reduced  to  lead  a  hfe  the  most  sedentary,  sel- 
dom unattended  by  pain.  The  compassion 
he  ins])ired  was  general  throughout  the  family  ; 
and  what>  perhaps,  encreased  it,  was  his  ex* 
traordinary  and  interesting  beauty,  in  despite 
of  all  the  languor  and  illness  he  sufiered. 
Even  Sir  Everard,  rough  as  he  is,  and  averse 
to  having  sick  people  about  him,  was  touched 
by  the  poor  boy's  sweetness  and  resignation. 
He    was    rarely   well  enough   to  accompany 


Mh 
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Frederick  to  school ;  but  when  forced  to  re- 
main at  home,  a  tutor  was  provided  for  him  ; 
and  with  all  the  disadvantages  under  which 
he  laboured,  the  progress  he  made,  I  have 
heard,  was  extraordinary.  To  complete,  as 
it  then  appeared,  his  misfortunes,  an  appre- 
hension arose,  as  he  approached  his  twentieth 
year,  that  his  lungs  were  attacked ;  and  a  tem- 
porary residence  in  a  warmer  cUmate,  was 
strenuously  recommended,  and  agreed  to 
without  opposition.  Frederick,  though  with 
less  readiness,  obtained  permission  to  ac- 
company him;  what  the  journey  may  have 
done  for  him  we  are  yet  to  learn ;  its  conse- 
quence to  Ernest  is,  as  you  see,  an  entire 
restoration  to  health ;  but  I  much  fear  it  has 
not  added  to  my  brother's  fondness  for  Or- 
mond  Hall.'^ 

*^  Perhaps  not ;  Ormond  Hnll,  to  a  young 
man  but  little  addicted  to  steady  reading,  and 
unprovided  with  any  favourite  mental  pursuit^ 
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is  by  no  means  an  attractive  residence^  its 
principal  recommendation  being  a  magnificent 
library,  the  industrious  accumulation  of  former 
generations.  Sir  Everard  and  Lady  Ormond 
are  growing  old ;  they  exclude  general  society^ 
and  have  but  few  privileged  friends  remaining 
with  health  and  spirits  sufficient  to  give  ani- 
mation to  the  house  when  they  pay  their 
stated  visits.  Such  must  have  been  nearly 
the  case  when  Frederick  went  away ;  and  he, 
no  doubt,  reflects  that  the  three  years  of  his 
absence  cannot  have  much  improved  it.  How- 
ever, he  ought  to  come  down  at  all  events  ; 
it  is  a  debt  of  gratitude  which  he  ought  to 
pay,  and  the  sooner  the  better.  Write  and 
tell  him  so,  Ella." 

"  Meanwhile,  my  dear  girl,"  resumed  Mrs. 
Fitzmaurice,  "  what  say  you  to  our  going 
there  together  to-morrow  morning  ?" 

''  1  am  perfectly  willing.  My  uncle  is 
always  i^uod  and  kind  to  me;  and  Lady  Or- 
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mond,  with  all  her  oddities,  perhaps  on  their 
very  account,  amuses  me  exceedingly/* 

"  I  own/'  said  Mrs.  Fitzmaurice/'  "  she 
does  not  produce  that  effect  upon  me.  She 
rather  startles  than  amuses  me ;  for  to  tell 
you  the  truth,  there  have  been  times  when  I 
have  thought  her  half  crazy,  and  have  felt  a 
little  inclined  to  be  afraid  of  her." 

Ella  laughed ;  ^'  Afraid  of  her,  poor  soul  I 
She  never  had  the  wish  or  the  courage  to  hurt 
a  fly  P' 

*^  Her  singularities,"  observed  Mr.  Fitz- 
maurice,  "  appear  to  me  to  be  the  effect  of 
great  nervousness,  of  absence,  of  a  habit  of 
grotesque  gesticulation,  and  of  a  mixture  the 
most  extraordinary  of  credulous  simplicity, 
with  extensive  reading,  and  ill-digested  infor- 
mation." 

"  It  is  more  your  interest  than  any  body's/* 
said  Ella,  *^  to  defend  her  sanity ;  for  she 
professes  to  look  up  to  you  as  one  of  the  first 
of  human  beings/' 
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'^  She  does  me  great  honour !  and  that  opi- 
nion of  hers,  must,  I  am  persuaded,  confirm 
your  beUef  in  the  soundness  of  her  under- 
standing !^' 
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CHAPTER  HI. 

Her  discourse  is  peremptory,  her  gait  ridiculous  ;  and  she 
draweth  out  the  thread  of  her  verbosity  finer  than  the  staple 
of  her  argument. 

SHAKESPEARE. 


The  projected  visit  of  the  two  sisters  to 
Ormond  Hall^  was  punctually  put  in  execu- 
tion; and  though^  at  first,  their  reception 
was  somewhat  repelling,  the  half-angry  Baro- 
net gradually  relented,  and  changed  his  dry 
monosyllables,  and  forbidding  looks,  for  ban- 
tering reproaches,  and  jocose  threatenings. 

"  A  dutiful  set  of  boys  and  girls  I  have  the 
felicity  to  be  connected  with  !"  cried  he, 
pinching  Ella  by  the  ear.    "  A  pretty  behaved 
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niece  you  have  been,  Mistress  Ella,  and  sur- 
prisingly impatient  to  prove  your  affection, 
by  coming  to  see  me  !  And  you  have  a  sweet, 
unencroaching,  reasonable,  and  considerate 
brother,  the  easiest  in  the  world  to  satisfy, 
and  always  more  ready  to  think  of  others 
than  himself!  He  is  not  one,  who,  ifyuu 
give  him  an  inch,  will  take  an  ell !  Oh  no, 
it  would  be  heresy  to  suppose  it ;  1  am,  on 
the  contrary,  in  admiration  of  his  marvellous 
discretion  !*' 

*^  And  I,  dear  uncle,"  said  Ella,  sitting 
down  on  the  arm  of  his  easy  chair,  ^*  am  in 
admiration  of  the  courage  with  which  you  can 
find  in  your  heart  to  chide  a  poor  little  niece, 
who,  in  a  burning  sun,  has  come  seven  miles 
to  see  you,  and  instead  of  such  treatment, 
expected  to  be  rewarded  with  a  good  plate  of 
strawberries/' 

The  playful  smile  and  accent  with  which 
this  was  spoken^  completely  mollified  all  that 
remained  of  the  old  gentleman's  ill-humour ; 
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iding  her  nng  the  bell^    and  order  what- 

»he  chose)  he  turned  to    Mrs.   Fitzniau- 

andsaid:    "  Now,  then,  my  bonny  Bess, 

c this  saucy  girl  is  impracticable,  and  won't 

Of  me  to  give  her  the  lecture  she  deserves, 

iball  direct  all  my  spite  against  you,  or  rather, 

^gBMt  your  varlet  of  a  husband !     Pray,  why 

^  he  not    come   with   you   this    morning? 

Wis  he  afrsdd,  pretty  master !    of  the  heat  ? 

Or  does  he,  perchance,   wait  till  1  pay  him 

the  first  visit  ?     If  he  does,  give  my  love  to 

Um,    and    tell  him  I   pay   neither  first   nor 

second  visits  to  any  body ;    I  hate  a  carriage, 

ind  I  am  too  old  and  too  heavy  to  get  on 

lorseback:    and   unless  he  chooses   to  come 

nd  live  in  my  gardener's  house,  in  the  park, 

r  in  one  of  my  nearest  fiums,  he   stands  a 

ad  chance  of  being  treated  with  the  respect 

e    seems  to  require.     You  stare,    my  dear? 

fnderstand  then,  that  the  utmost  extent  of 

ly  excursions  is  to  the  dwelling  of  those  per- 
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sonagcs,  either  in  my  little  pony  chair,  or  now 
and  then,  on  foot/' 

"  Mr.  Fitzmaurice,  dear  sir,"  said  his  wife, 
"  will  be  here,  I  trust,  in  a  few  minutes  to 
answer  for  himself.  He  chose  to  ride,  but  as 
he  set  out  after  us,  and  probably  comes  slow, 
on  account  of  the  heat,  we  have  outstripped 
him.** 

"  Well,  well,  you  have  given  me  something 
like  a  rational  explanation,  and  I  am  content. 
Now,  tell  me,  what  think  you  of  Ernest's 
recovered  looks  ?  Does  he  appear  to  you  the 
same  creature  ?  I  should  hardly  have  known 
him  again,  but  for  his  voice,  and  even  that 
has  more  volume  in  it  than  I  ever  expected 
his  would  possess.  He  is  a  fine  lad,  it  must 
be  allowed.'* 

Mrs.  Fitzmaurice  cordially  agreed  with  him, 
and  having  conversed  some  time  on  the  subject, 
asked  leave  to  go  and  pay  her  respects  to  Lady 
Ormond  in  her  dressing-room.— 
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"  I  would  not  advise  you  to  do  any  such 
thing !"  cried  the  Baronet,  with  a  look  of  mock 
gravity,  "  she  knows  you  are  here,  take  my 
word  for  it,  and  at  her  own  time  will  appear  : 
but  she  is  up  to  the  eyes  in  a  new  work  on 
Diet  and  Exercise — ^Temperance  and  Tempera- 
ture, and  the  deuce  knows  what  besides, 
and  to  interrupt  her,  might  have  almost  as 
dangerous  effect  upon  her  health,  as  a  breach 
against  any  of  the  rules  she  is  studying,  and 
— for  the  present,  at  least — ready  to  swear 
by  V 

"  But  she  is  already  so  moderate  an  eater,*' 
said  Mrs.  Fitzmaurice,  ^'  that  if  she  still 
further  reduces  the  quantity,  she  may  do  her- 
self harm/* 

"  Preach  to  the  winds,  my  bonny  Bess,  and 
they  will  hear  you  just  as  soon  as  she  will ! 
she  never  was  talked  out  of  a  whim  in  her 
life :  but  luckily  for  her,  one  vagary  drives  out 
another^  and  they  succeed  each  other  so  fast. 
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that  they  liave  no  time  to  do  her  serious  mis- 
chief. I  know  but  of  one  permanent  maggot,  she 
ever  has  had — that  of  feeding  like  a  sparrow ; 
and  she  could  have  hit  upon  few  that  I  should 
not  have  preferred.  It  has  made  her  so  in- 
different to  what  is  put  upon  the  table,  that 
she  does  not  know  a  good  dish  from  a  bad  one; 
and  if  I  had  not  a  clever  cook,  and  did  not  take 
the  trouble  daily  to  look  over  his  bill  of  fare, 
and  to  give  him  my  own  directions,  I  might  he 
set  down  to  such  dinners  as  would  not  be  fit 
for  the  pigs !" 

Sir  Everard  had  got  upon  a  subject  that 
always  irritated  him,  for,  as  his  personal 
appearance  plainly  indicated,  eating  and  drink- 
ing were,  to  him,  matters  of  no  trivial  impor- 
tance. He  had  been  heard  to  say  (not  in 
allusion  to  his  wife,  indeed,  whom  in  his  heart 
he  sincerely  valued)  that  the  mistress  of  a 
family  who  after  a  year's  marriage,  was  incapa- 
ble of  ordering  a  dinner  properly,  was  a  fool 
not  worth  keeping  under  a  man's  roof! 
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Much  to  the  relief  of  both  the  sisters,  Mr. 
Fitzmaurice  was  at  length  announced,  and 
soon  after,  Ernest  who  was  out  when  they 
arrived,  also  made  his  appearance. 

A  splendid  luncheon  had  by  this  time  been 
brought  up,  in  which  the  strawberries  asked  for 
by  Ella  had  not  been  forgotten,  but,  amidst  a 
variety  of  other  good  things,  made  a  conspi- 
cuous figure.  The  party  soon  assembled 
round  the  tempting  board,  and  was  engaged  in 
doing  ample  honour  to  it,  when  the  lady  of  the 
house  entered.  Tall,  thin,  and  pale — ^without 
a  single  good  feature  in  her  face,  though 
without  any  thing  repulsive,  she  was  one  of 
those  persons  who  would  have  passed  unob- 
served, but  for  the  extreme  awkwardness  of 
her  movements,  her  walk,  the  very  form  of  her 
limbs,  to  which  no  word  was  so  applicable,  as 
that  of  ungam.  Ill  dressed,  not  so  much  from 
the  defective  quality  or  fashion  of  her  clothes, 
as  from  the  careless  way  in  which  they  were 
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put  on,  slie  looked  as  if  every  thing  she  wore 
had  been  hung  upon  her  by  chance.  Her  cap 
was  awry ;  her  hair,  "  a  sable  silvered/'  dan- 
gled in  lank  strings,  rather  than  locks^  over 
her  eyes  and  cheeks,  and  she  came  forward 
holding  half  open  a  large  octavo  volume  in 
one  hand,  and  brandishing  in  the  other  a  long 
ivory  cutter. 

"  Ah,  there  you  all  are,"  cried  she,  "  and  I 
am  glad  to  see  you  so  employed,  though  I  am 
much  afraid  you  are  eating  the  very  things  you 
ought  to  avoid. — Good  heavens,  Ella,  don't 
touch  those  hard  indigestible  cherries !  nothing 
in  the  world  is  so  unwholesome.  All  stone 
fruits  are  pernicious :  but  white  heart  cherries 
are  the  worst  of  any ;  they  are  absolute  poison. 
I  know  but  one  sort  of  cherry  safe  to  eat,  and 
that  is  the  "Kentish :  but  nobody  seems  to  like 
it. — My  dear  Mrs.  Fitzmaurice,  take  some  of 
those  raspberries ;  they  are  never  hurtful ;  but 
pray  let  the  strawberries  alone.  Observe  how 
full  of  seeds  they  are ;  I  assure  you  they  are 
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not  safe  for  a  delicate  person,  and  it  is  a  thou- 
sand pities  they  are  so  much  cultivated.  Mr. 
Fitzmaurice,  how  do  you  do  ?  I  am  glad  to  see 
you  amongst  us  again.  What  is  there  new  in 
the  London  literary  world  ? — Have  you  read 
this  work  ?^*  striking  her  ivory  knife  against 
the  octavo,  and  telling  him  its  title — "  I  assure 
you  it  is  very  clever,  and  well  worth  your 
perusal.  It  ought,  indeed,  to  be  the  manual 
of  every  head  of  a  family.  Ella,  my  dear,  I 
wish  you  would  oblige  me  by  not  eating  that 
cake !  It  is  too  rich  and  too  heavy  for  any 
stomach  but  that  of  an  ostrich." 

"  Come  again  in  a  week,  my  girl,"  whispered 
Sir  Everard,  *^  and  you  will  find  all  these  pro- 
hibitions at  an  end.  For-to  day,  you  must  be 
content  to  play  the  part  of  Sancho  Panza, 
when  governor  of  Barataria." 

Fortunately,  Lady  Ormond  had  not  appeared 
till  the  sisters  had  taken  nearly  as  much  refresh- 
ment as  they  AATished,  and  were  well  disposed 
to  submit  to  her  restrictions.     The  whole  party 
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therefore  soon  arose,  and  dispersed  in  yarious 
directions    around   the   spacious    room.     Ella 
resumed  her  old  station  upon  her  uncle's  elbow 
chair,   and   amused  him  with  an   account  of 
some  of  the  brilliant  yi^/e^  at  which  she  bad 
assisted  when  in  London.     Mrs.  Fitzmaurice, 
extremely    fond  of  green-house  plants,  went 
from   window  to   window,   to   examine  those 
upon   the   stands :    and   Lady    Ormond,   stiU 
wielding  her  formidable  cutter,    stood    apart 
with  Fitzmaurice  and  Ernest,   talking  in  her 
usual   desultory  manner,    of  authors,  ancient 
and  modern — of   new  discoveries,  of  artists, 
of  governments  but  above  all,  of  medecine,  as 
being  the  subject  at  that  moment  uppermost  in 
her  mind.     In  what  she   said,  amidst  much 
that  was  wild,  irrelevant,  and  positively  absurd, 
there  was  occasionally  considerable  acuteneas 
and  ability.     Fitzmaurice  listened  to  her  with 
the  patience  of  a  philosopher  who,  to  attain  any 
expected  good,  is  content  to  wade  through  a 
mass  of  tediousness ;  and  Ernest,    observant 
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of  character,  and  interested  by  whatever  called 
forth  ics  peculiarities,  remained  a  nearly  silent 
auditor  of  what  was  passing,  doing  justice  alike 
to  the  calm  forbearance  of  the  gentleman,  and 
the  ingenious  and  original,  though  often  ram- 
bling observations  of  the  lady. 

In  the  midst  of  their  colloquy  Sir  Everard 
startled  all  present  by  abruptly  calling  out  to 
his  wife  in  a  loud  voice  :  "  Jane — Jane,  do  hear 
this! — would  you  believe  it? — ^That  old  fool. 
Sir  Caleb  Hunter,  has  married  again,  and 
taken  a  gay  girl  who  turns  his  house  out  of 
windows,  gives  the  finest  parties  in  town,  and 
is  at  the  head  of  the  fashion  !'' 

"  Well,  my  dear,"  quietly  answered  his 
wife,  ^*  how  do  we  know  you  would  not  do  the 
same  ?'* 

The  uncompromising  frankness  of  this  reply 
caused  a  general  laugh.  The  new  turn  how- 
ever, which  Sir  Everard 's  interruption  had 
given  to  her  thoughts,  drew  her  towards  his 
chair  for  the  purpose   of  hearing  from  Ella 

VOL.    III.  D 
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something  further  of  her  London  engagements. 
There  was  no  subject  she  could  not^  for  the 
moment,  take  an  interest  in  listening  to  or 
discussing ;  and  to  judge  by  the  curiosity  and 
attention  her  looks  denoted,  it  might  have 
been  supposed  she  personally  attached  as  much 
importance  to  dress,  ton,  and  splendour,  as 
was  proved  to  be  otherwise  by  her  whole  ap- 
])earance,  and  system  of  life. 

Whilst  Sir  Everard,  caUing  Ella  hia  little 
^'  Morning  Post,"  was  still  pljring  her  with 
fresh  questions,  and  evidently  enjoying  highly 
the  fashionable  gossip  she  sought  to  entertain 
him  with,  Lady  Ormond  suddenly  cried 
out: 

^'  Ella,  love,  you  must  come  and  spend  a 
wreck  with  us !  We  shall  have  the  Bloombergs 
here  in  a  few  days,  with  their  eldest  daughter, 
a  very  excellent  girl  as  any  in  the  worlds  bat 
rather  vacant  and  futile  it  must  be  owned! 
She  wiU  make  jou  a  nice  companion,  however 
to  walk  with ;   and  you  v.ill  keep  the  houae 
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alive,  and  give  a  little  zest  and  flavour  to  the 
vapidity  of  the  party.** 

Ella  laughed  at  this  singular  invitation,  and 
was  referring  by  her  looks  to  Mrs.  Fitzmaurice 
for  an  answer,  when  Sir  Everard,  who  had  not 
been  put  into  such  good  humour,  for  many  a 
long  month,  hastily  took  her  hand,  and  kindly 
said 

"  Lady  Ormond  never  made  a  more  judi- 
.cious  proposal !  Do  come  to  us,  my  good 
little  girl ;  it  will  be  charity,  for  there  are  few 
now  with  your  youth  and  spirits  who  will 
throw  away  their  time  upon  such  old  drones  as 
we  are  P' 

Ella,  affectionately  returning  his  pressure  of 
her  hand,  readily  answered  : 

"  I  will  come  to  you,  dear  uncle,  most  gladly 
— unless  my  churlish  sister  and  her  husband 
forbid  it." 

The  Fitzmaurices,  ft  will  be  beheved,  were 
far  from  wishing  to  6ppose  such  a  plan,  and  it 
was  therefore  agreed  that  on   the   following 

D2 
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Tuesday.  Ella  was  to  return  to  the  Flail  for  a 
week. 

Soon  after,  a  general  stroll  in  the  pleasure 
grounds  was  proposed.  The  sun  had  gone  in, 
and  a  liglit  breeze  had  sprung  up  that  refreshed 
the  air,  and  rendered  walking  perfectly  practi- 
cable. 

"  We  have  some  improvements  to  show 
you/^  said  Lady  Ormond,  *•■  which  you  know 
would  to  us  be  no  improvements  at  aU,  if  we 
had  not  an  opportunity  of  exhibiting  them." 

It  happened — for  neither  of  them  designed 
it — that  during  the  progress  of  their  walk,  Ella 
and  Ernest  found  themselves  insensibly  a  good 
deal  in  advance  of  the  rest  of  the  party.  Their 
conversation,  upon  the  most  general  and  com- 
mon subjects,  had  nothing  in  it  to  absorb  their 
attention,  and  the  distance  to  which  they  had 
proceeded  was  the  mere  effect  of  being  unac- 
customed to  the  slow  pace  of  Sir  Everard. 
Gradually  they  each  became  more  silent ;  the 
spots  they  passed  or  were  approaching  brought 
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back  a  thousand  recollections,  which  they 
neither  of  them  chose  to  avow,  nor  yet  were 
able  to  banish.  Here  was  the  picturesque 
hermitage,  within  which  Ella  had  so  often  read 
aloud  to  him,  whilst  he  rested  his  aching  head 
upon  the  mossy  seat  that  surrounded  it.  Fur^ 
ther  on,  was  the  rustic  bench  on  which  they 
had  rested  and  talked,  and  at  length  taken 
leave  of  each  other,  the  evening  before  he  de- 
parted for  the  continent.  There  was  the  little 
wilderness  where  she  had  once  found  him 
vainly  but  courageously  struggling  with  her 
brother  to  save  from  chastisement  a  favourite 
but  untrained  dog,  who  had  interfered  by  bark- 
ing with  Frederic's  sport.  The  poor  animal 
knew  not  that  he  had  done  wrong,  but  would 
infallibly  have  suffered  for  his  ignorance,  had 
not  Ella  snatched  him  up,  and  ran  with  him 
full  speed  to  the  house.  Though  Ormond 
Hall  had  never  been  her  established  residence, 
scarcely  a  year  had  passed  in  which  she  had  not 
spent  there  with  her  mother  some  portion  of 
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the  summer.  The  sight  of  all  these  old  haunts 
therefore  was  connected  with  so  many  juvenile 
remembrances,  that  it  was  impossible  to  be- 
hold them  with  indifference.  She  made  no 
allusion,  however,  to  what  was  passing  in  her 
mind,  but  forced  herself  to  assume  an  air  of 
gaiety,  and  said : 

^'  In  the  few  words  spoken  of  Miss  Bloom- 
berg by  my  aunt,  how  inviting  a  representation 
was  contained  of  her  as  my  destined  associate ! 
I  wonder  whether,  by  any  possibility,  she  can 
prove  duller  than  I  have  been  during  tliis  little 
ramble  ?" 

^*  Is  occasional  silence  then  a  proof  of  dull- 
ness ?" 

^*  Perhaps  you  think  that  after  the  long  flight 
of  eloquence  I  have  been  pouring  forth  to  my 
uncle,  some  respite  might  be  necessary  ?^* 

^'  On  that  point,"  answered  he,  earnestly, 
*^  all  I  can  think  is,  that  you  are  justly  entitled 
to  unqualified  praise.  It  was  the  part  of  a 
kind  and  grateful  niece  to  exert  herself^  as  you 
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did,  for  the  entertainment  of  an  affectionate 
uncle,  whose  age  and  infirmities  now  compel 
him  to  lead  a  life  so  little  in  conformity  with 
his  past  habits.  I  wish  I  possessed  in  an 
equal  degree  your  faculty  of  amusing  him ;  but 
I  have  not  your  vivacity.  However,  I  take 
great  pride  to  myself,  from  observing  that  he 
does  not  listen  entirely  without  interest  to 
some  of  the  details  I  give  him  of  what  fell 
under  my  notice  abroad;  and  altogether^  I 
trust  he  finds  me  a  less  unenlivening  compa- 
nion than  he  had  expected.*' 

^*  He  speaks  of  you,"  resumed  £lla,  ^*  with 
the  greatest  kindness,  and  I  am  sure  is  much 
pleased  by  your  return.  But,  tell  me,  why 
does  Frederic  linger  in  London  ?  He  can 
plead  no  business,  and  mamma  herself  writes 
word,  that  she  has  urged  him  to  come  down, 
and  is  anxious  to  get  him  away." 

"  Be  assured,*'  answered  Ernest,  "  he  will 
soon  arrive ;  but,  at  all  events,  do  not  make 
yourself  uneasy  about  him,  since  he  has  Sir 
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Everard's  leave  to  protract  his  return  some 
time  longer." 

^^  I  fear,  however,  my  uncle  thinks  even 
more  than  he  expresses  on  the  subject.  From 
what  he  said  when  we  first  came  in,  there  is 
reason  to  believe  he  is  very  Uttle  pleased." 

"  Perhaps  so ;  yet  remember  how  indulgent 
he  lias  always  been,  and  how  easily  he  may  be 
appeased  by  a  few  concessions ;  and  rest  satis- 
fied, moreover,"  added  Ernest,  half  smiling, 
"  that  whilst  you  are  here.  Sir  Everard  will 
never  miss  Frederic." 

Finding  that  the  rest  of  the  party  did  not 
follow,  they  now  turned  back,  and  found  them 
all  still  sauntering  about  the  flower  garden  and 
the  green  house. 

^^  I  hope,  Ernest,  you  have  taken  EUla  to  see 
my  new  dairy?'*  cried  Lady  Ormond. 

'^  We  have  not  been  so  far,  madam/' 

^^  Well  then,  I  shall  have  the  pleasure  of 
shewing  it  to  her  myself  the  very  first  day  she 


comes.'' 


'*:•. 
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Then  observing  a  poor  lad,  with  his  head 
tied  up,  and  one  eye  miserably  swelled  and 
discoloured,  who  was  rolling  the  newly  mown 
turf  between  the  flower  beds,  she  hastened  up 
to  him,  and  asked  what  was  the  matter  ?  The 
down  turned  away  as  if  loath  to  tell,  and  Ella 
thought  she  saw  him  grin.  Lady  Ormond, 
not  easily  repulsed,  followed  him ;  she  insisted 
upon  knowing  how  long  he  had  been  in  that 
state,  said,  that  if  it  was  an  inflammation  of  the 
eye,  it  should  be  examined  by  the  family  apo- 
thecary (which  in  the  country  often  means 
surgeon  and  even  physician,)  and,  meanwhile, 
advised  him  to  eat  very  sparingly,  and  not  to 
drink  anything  but  water.  This  was  too  much 
for  the  youth's  gravity  ;  his  wide  jaw  distended 
into  a  broad  laugh,  and  he  muttered  between 
his  teeth  : 

"  Pity  she  had  not  bid  me  bethink  myself  of 
the  vartue  of  water  a  day  sooner." 

"  What's  that  ?"  cried  her  Ladyship, "  what's 
that  you  say>  my  boy  ?*' 

d3 
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Mr.  Fitzmaurice,  who  had  distinctly  over- 
heard him,  now  interposed,  and  good  hunaour- 
edly  advising  the  lad  to  be,  without  fresh  exhor- 
tation, more  mindful  of  die  vartue  of  water  an- 
other time,  he  drew  Lady  Ormond  away,  say- 
ing: 

"  Your  Ladyship's  charitable  anxiety,  I  sus- 
pect may  in  the  present  instance,  be  entirely 
spared.  Tis  plain  to  me  that  the  boy's  dis- 
iigured  appearance  is  the  result  of  some  blow 
or  fall  suffered  during  a  drinking  bout.  There 
was  a  fair  yesterday  in  your  neighbourhood, 
and  probably  he  was  one  of  those  who  attended 
it.'' 

Lady  Ormond  was  indignant,  not  so  much 
at  the  lad's  having  got  drunk,  as  at  his  having 
done  so  before  his  time. 

^^  Had  it  been,"  she  cried,  ^^his  poor  old 
grandfather,  now  working  in  our  kitchen  gar- 
den, I  should  not  in  the  least  have  objected  to 
it.  It  has  been  agreed  by  all  medical  writera, 
that  upon  elderly  people  a  Utile  occasional  ez- 
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cess  acts  as  a  cordial,  and  rather  does  them 
good.  But  that  foolish  boy  was  only  putting 
fire  into  his  own  veins!  ^\  hat  business  has 
young  blood  like  his  with  strong  and  intoxicat- 
ing liquors?  'Tis  a  shame!  However,  I'll 
have  his  eye  looked  at,  poor  wretch;  and  I 
hope  the  mischance  it  has  met  with,  will  be  a 
warning  to  him." 

When  the  Fitsmaurices  took  leave,  and  just 
as  the  sisters  were  ascending  their  carriage, 
Mr.  Sedley  rode  up.  It  was  natural  to  sup-^ 
pose  he  came  to  visit  his  friend  Ernest,  who 
standing  upon  the  steps  until  the  party  drove 
off,  expressed  his  satis&ction  at  seeing  him,  and 
invited  him  to  alight.  But  Sedley,  it  was  evi- 
dent, had  no  such  intention ;  for  as  soon  as 
the  Fitzmaurices'  horses  were  put  in  motion, 
he  wheeled  his  own  round,  and  followed  them, 
waving  his  hand  to  his  friend,  and  keeping  be« 
side  that  window  of  the  vehicle  at  which  Ella 
was  seated.  Ernest  saw  the  transaction  with 
some  surprise;   and  turning  from    the   door, 
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walked  slowly    and    thoughtfully  to  his    own 
room. 

Yet,  in  fact^  he  might  have  been  prepared 
for  what  had  passed.  One  of  the  earliest  com- 
munications Sedley  had  made  to  him  the  pre* 
ceding  day,  was  that  of  the  extreme  admiration 
he  had  conceived  for  Ella,  and  his  reasonable 
hopes  that  her  mother  would  not  be  unpropi- 
tious  to  his  suit.  At  the  same  time,  he  con- 
fessed, that  he  was  withheld  from  declaring 
himself,  by  an  unconquerable  apprehension  of 
Ella's  indifference  : 

"  Her  manner  towards  me,'*  he  added,  "  is 
pleasant  and  friendly  as  man  could  wish ;  but 
it  is  too  unembarrassed — too  sisterly,  if  I  may 
say  so — to  resemble  love.  I  am  not  without 
hope,  that  by  quiet  assiduiti(*.s  here  in  the 
country,  where  there  are  so  few  objects  to  di- 
vide with  me  her  attention,  I  may  be  able  to 
make  a  more  serious  impression  upon  her. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  I  cannot  give  up  the  delight 
of  seeing  her,  as  long  as  there  is  the  faintest 
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prospect  of  eventual  success — as  long,  to  speak 
plainly,  as  I  have  reason  to  believe  her  free 
from  any  other  attachment/* 

Ernest,  the  unwilling  confident  of  these  sen- 
timents, was  reduced  to  hear  them  in  almost 
unbroken  silence.  He  was  in  no  predicament 
to  enter  the  lists  for  himself,  and  knew  too 
well,  that  any  pretensions  he  might  have  ven- 
tured to  advance,  would  by  Mrs.  Ormond  have 
been  treated  with  the  utmost  scorn.  Yet  Ella 
had  been  dear  to  him  as  his  own  existence 
from  her  very  childhood ;  her  image  had  ac- 
companied him  abroad — had  dwelt  undefaced 
in  his  heart  during  the  whole  of  his  absence, 
— and  still,  at  his  return,  lived  there  as  freshly 
impressed  as  on  the  day  of  his  departure. 
Painful  and  difficult  was  the  task  he  now  saw 
before  him.  It  would  be  incumbent  upon  him 
not  only  to  conceal  from  her  his  own  attach- 
ment, but  to  stand  by  a  passive  witness  of  the 
efforts  made  by  another  to  attach  her.     With 
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what  success  his  courage  and  self  command 
might  bear  him  through  such  a  trials  he  almost 
dreaded  to  ask  himself.  Could  he  have  flown 
from  the  dangerous  experiments  and  once  more 
have  renewed  his  wanderings,  how  gladly 
would  he  that  very  hour  have  quitted  Ormond 
Hall! 

But  something  was  due  from  him,  nay 
much,  to  Sir  Everard  and  his  lady.  He  saw 
that  they  regarded  him  with  more  than  their 
former  affection;  that  they  attached  import- 
ance to  his  society,  and  were  revived  and  ani- 
mated by  his  presence.  When  to  this  convic- 
tion was  added  the  remembrance  of  so  many 
other  benefits — the  protection  they  had  afford- 
ed his  childhood  and  adolescence — ^the  educa- 
tion they  had  bestowed  upon  him,  the  unfailing 
compassion  his  long  years  of  suffering  had  ex- 
perienced from  them — and  the  liberality  with 
which  they  still  supported  him — he  felt  that  it 
was  impossible,  at  least  till  the  arrival  of  Fr&- 
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CHAPTER    IV. 

From  woiiien*8  eyes  this  doctrioe  is  derived  ; 
Tlicy  are  the  grounds,  the  books,  the  acHdeailcs, 
From  whence  doth  spring  the  true  Proir.ethean  fire. 
For  where  is  any  author  in  the  world, 
Tv*uches  such  beauty  as  a  woman^s  eye  ? 

8HAKSPE4RE. 


Mr.  Srdley  had  accompanied  the  carriage 
nearly  two  miles^  endeavouring  to  support  a 
conversation  which  neither  of  the  ladies  took 
much  pains  to  enliven,  when  Ella,  half  pro* 
vokcd  with  him,  cried  out : 

**  How  shabbily  you  are  behaving,  Mr.  Sed- 
ley,  to  poor  Ernest!  You  certainly  did  not 
ride  to  Ormond  Hall  to  escort  us  on  our  road 
home,  but  to  pay  a  visit  to  your  friend.  I^ 
me  advise  you  not  to  defer  it  a  moment ;  for  I 
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a  black  and    portentous   cloud  gathering 

r  our  heads  that  threatens  us  with  a  deluge. 

Hop  back,  before  it  pours  down." 

'*  I  will,"  said  he,  a  little  confused,  ^  I  will 

-but  I  do  not  think  the  weather  is  so  likely  to 

hange  as  you  suppose.*' 

He  had  scarcely  done  speaking,  when  a  sud- 
den and  loud  clap  of  thunder  startled  his  horse, 
who  rearing  and  plunging  furiously,  threw  his 
master — a  skilful  rider,  but  at  this  moment  off 
bis  guard  — against  a  high  bank  on  the  side  of 
the  road.     The  carriage  was  instantly  stopped, 
^d  the  frightened  sisters  hastily  alighted,  and 
flew  to  him.     He  was  stunned,  and  at  first  un- 
*l>k  to  speak;  but  whether  materially  hurt, 
neither  tliey  nor  their  servant  could  tell.     Mr. 
^itzmaurice  was  too  far  in  advance  to  be  con- 
'^ted;  and  after  some  deliberation,  his  wife 
Agreed  with  Ella  that  the  best  plan  would  be 
te  place  him  in  their  carriage,  and  drive  on 

^  quick  as  possible  to  the  httle  town  of  B 

which  lay  in  their    road,  and  where  surgical 
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help,  if  required,  might  be  procured  with  less 
delay  than  by  turning  back  to  Ormond  Hall. 
Accordingly,  the  servant,  assisted  as  well  as 
they  were  able  by  the  two  ladies,  removed 
him  to  the  carriage,  placed  him  as  conveniently 
as  was  practicable  on  one  of  the  vacant  seats, 
and  the  rain  now  pouring  down  in  torrents, 
gladly  took  possession  of  the  other,  llie  an* 
ruly  horse,  it  was  concluded,  would  find  his 
own  way  home.  At  all  events,  he  must  take 
his  chance,  for  no  one  could  be  spared  to  look 
after  him. 

Aware  of  the  urgency  of  the  case,  die  coach- 
man drove  with  a  rapidity  that  brought  them 
to  the  surgeon's  door  in  less  than  twenty 
minutes.  Sedley  was  assisted  into  the  house, 
and  immediately  blooded.  No  fracture  it  was 
found  had  been  sustained,  and  he  had  perfectly 
recovered  his  recollection ;  but  the  shock  had 
been  severe,  and  the  medical  man  strongly 
advised  his  patient  to  keep  exceedingly  quiet 
during  the  remainder  of  the  day. 
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Nothing  remained  then  but   to  invite  him 
to   Holmes  Court,    an  invitation  he  received 
with  nearly  as  much  shame  as  gratitude,  sensi- 
ble that  it  was  rather  the  effect  of  necessity 
than  of  choice,  and  might  be  considered  as  a 
civility  almost  forced  from  Mrs.   Fitzmaurice 
by  circumstances.      Ella,  seeing  his    modest 
embarrassment,   took  compassionate  pahis  to 
relieve  him.      She  abstained  from  alluding  to 
his  wilful  desertion  of  his  friend,  and  his  per- 
tinacity in  following  her  and  her  sister  ;  attri- 
buted all  the  blame  of  the  disaster  to  the  vi- 
ciousness  of  his  horse,  and  affected  to  believe 
that  no  power  possessed  by  man  could  have 
restrained  so  ungovernable  an  animal.     Sedley 
knew  the  contrary :  but  it  was   more  consola- 
tory to  hear  the  horse   censured  than  himself, 
and  in  his  heart  he  truly  thanked  her  for  so 
considerately  sparing  him. 

Mr.  Fitzmaurice,  always  hospitably  inclined, 
received  him,  on  hearing  what  had  occurred,  in 
a  manner  to  dissipate  entirely  all  remaining 
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diffidence.  A  messenger  was  immediately 
despatched  to  inform  the  gentleman  at  whose 
house  he  was  visiting  of  the  accident  that  had 
befallen  him,  representing  it  however  in  terras 
as  little  alarming  as  possible.  This  precaution 
taken,  the  young  man  was  sentenced  to  go  and 
lie  down  for  an  hour  or  two,  with  strict  injunc- 
tions not  to  make  his  appearance  till  sum- 
moned to  dinner. 

When  he  was  gone,  Ella,  glad  to  withdraw 
her  tlioughts  from  the  frightful  scene  she  had 
witnessed,  seated  herself  at  the  piano-forte, 
and  began  playing  and  singing  with  all  her  ac- 
customed animation. 

^^  How  little,"  said  Mr.  Fitzmaurice,  who  was 
in  the  adjoining  library,  with  his  wife,  '^  how 
little  do  romance  writers  really  understand  the 
human  heart !  Where  is  the  author,  who  an 
hour  or  two  after  his  heroine  had  seen  her 
lover  in  danger  of  breaking  his  neck,  would 
venture  to  represent  her  singing  as  blithdy  aa 
a  bird  ?      Ella  ought,  in  eiiquette,  to  be  still 
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trembling  and  smelling  at  her  salts.  I  am 
scandalized  at  a  proceeding  so  little  in  accord- 
ance with  all  rule  and  precedent !" 

"  You  are  mistaken^  dear  Hugh  ;  Ella  is 
breaking  through  none  of  the  rules  of  romance 
— ^for  she  is  not  in  love." 

'^  I  allow  there  seems  at  this  moment  little 
reason  to  suppose  her  so ;  but  Bessy,  the  case 
was  different  yesterday  !  I  saw  a  flash  of  joy 
dart  from  her  eyes,  as  she  descried  Sedley  from 
the  window,  that  told  a  very  different  tale  !'* 

"  Well,  time  will  show.  I  can  believe  that 
she  was,  to  a  certain  degree,  pleased — at  least, 
not  rfwTpleased— on  seeing  Mr.  Sedley ;  but  her 
happy  temper  and  bright  countenance,  give  to 
her,  at  almost  all  times,  an  air  so  gay  and  glad- 
dening, that  a  very  little  additional  satisfac- 
tion makes  her  appear  in  a  state  of  absolute 
rapture." 

*^  Your  mother,*'  resumed  Mr.  Fitzmaurice, 
without  answering  this  speech,  "  expresses  in 
her  last  letter  a  great  wish  to  know  whether 
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Sedley  has  been  to  see  us.  Now  I,  who 
always  like,  when  I  can,  to  pay  my  court  to 
her,  think  it  would  be  good  policy  to  write  to 
her  this  very  day,  informing  her  that  he  is 
under  our  roof,  giving  a  pathetic  account  of 
his  accident,  and  above  all,  taking  care  not  to 
betray  to  her  the  abominable  insensibility  of 
her  warbling  daughter.  Listen,  Bessy,  how 
beautifully  she  swells  upon  that  note !  Let  us 
hope  she  is  practising  for  the  evening  !*' 

When  Sedley  came  doMm  to  dinner,  at  which 
in  addition  to  himself,  were  present  three  or 
four  other  gentlemen,  scarcely  any  symptom  of 
indisposition,  except  a  Uttle  paleness,  appeared 
upon  his  countenance.     He  was  congratulated 
on  his  amended  looks,  and  fortunate  escape ; 
and  this  led  to  a  series  of  frightful  stories  of 
similar  accidents,  which  had  occasioned  dialo- 
cations  or  fractures  the  most  horrible— incam- 
ble  internal  hurts — concussions  of  the  brainy  or 
instantaneous  death.      The  ladies  cried  out  ibr 
mercy,  and  implored  the  guests  to  change  tike 
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conversation.  In  compliance  with  their  wishes, 
more  agreeable  subjects  were  started;  such, 
for  instance,  as  a  little  country  scandal,  pro- 
bably to  make  amends  to  the  fair  sisters  for 
the  unpleasant  topic  they  had  at  first  chosen  ; 
then  one  of  the  company  gave  a  curious  detail 
of  a  trial  that  had,  in  an  extraordinary  degree, 
engaged  the  public  attention  during  the  last 
county  sessions ;  next  came  a  short  discussion 
on  farming ;  a  much  longer  one  on  good  eating, 
and  towards  the  end  of  the  repast  an  animated 
specimen  of  party  politics. 

Dinners,  both  in  town  and  country,  have 
often  been  seasoned  with  worse  intellectual 
condiments ! 

The  evening  was  spent  by  part  of  the  com- 
pany at  the  whist  table ;  by  the  rest,  in  listen* 
ing,  or  appearing  to  listen,  to  the  musical  per* 
formance  of  Mrs.  Fitzmaurice  and  her  sister. 
Some,  it  is  true,  thought  the  opportunity  a 
good  one  to  enjoy  an  unobserved  nap.  Sedley 
to  do  him  justice,  was  not  one  of  the  number. 
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He  knew  nothing  of  music^  and  cared  for  it, 
perhaps,  as  little  ;  but  he  loved  to  look  at  Ella 
whilst  she  sung,  and  to  mark  the  perfect  free- 
dom from  affectation  and  grimace  of  her  beau- 
tiful and  unruffled  features. 

Tlie  next  morning,  with  an  appearance  of 
such  confirmed  recovery  as  lefl  him,  even  in 
his  own  opinion,  without  excuse  for  prolonging 
his  stay,  he  was  trying  to  reconcile  himself  to 
the  necessity  of  taking  leave  after  breakfiut 
when  Mr.  dc  Gray  was  announced. 

The  sight,  on  his  first  entrance,  of  Idm  by 
whom  he  had  been  so  abruptly  deserted  the 
preceding  day,  seated  next  to  EUa^  and  taking 
his  early  meal  with  her  upon  the  footing  of 
un  ami  de  la  maisony  startled  and  even  caused 
him  to  change  colour ;  but,  resuming  his  out- 
ward composure  in  a  moment,  he  went  up  to 
Mrs.  Fitzmaurice,  and  after  the  usual  saluta- 
tions, said  : 

^^  I  was  deputed  hither  by  Lady  Ormond,  to 
enquire  how  you  got  home  in  the  storm  yea- 
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terday ;     she  was    persuaded    it   must    have 
alarmed  you." 

"  We  mighty  there  is  no  doubt,  have  justified 
very  amply  Lady  Ormond's  opinion  of  our 
cowardice,  had  time  been  given  us,"  answered 
Mrs.  Fitzmaurice,  smiling ;  ^'  but  just  as  the 
first  peal  of  thunder  reached  our  ears,  a  differ- 
ent subject  of  alarm  so  wholly  engrossed  us, 
that  it  drove  every  other  from  our  thoughts.^' 

She  then  recounted  the  misadventure  of  his 
friend. 

*^Ah,  poor  Sedley!'*  cried  Ernest,  going 
round  to  him,  and  instantly  recovering  all  his 
wonted  cordiality  towards  him,  "  I  am  sorry 
your  handsome  mare  is  given  to  play  such 
tricks.     But  how  are  you  now  ?" 

*^  Perfectly  well,"  answered  the  other,  hold- 
ing out  to  him  his  hand,  "  and  very  much 
obliged  to  you,  my  dear  de  Gray,  for  not  tell- 
ing me  I  deserved  worse  for  behaving  so  ill  to 
you." 

Ernest,  half  laughing,  accepted  the  offered 

VOL.  III.  B 
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hand,  and  then  began  talking  of  something  else. 
He  staid  about  an  hour,  and  when  he  departed^ 
Sedley  accompanied  him. 

Of  all  who  had  witnessed  the  entrance  of 
Ernest,  Ella  alone  had  observed  the  momen- 
tary change  his  countenance  had  undeigone  . 
and  her  flattering  heart  had  whispered  to  her  a 
hope  that  his  emotion  had  proceeded  from 
jealousy,  and  proved  tliat  his  early  afiection 
for  her  was  not  extinct.  Intoxicated  by  this 
idea,  the  gay  spirits  it  threw  her  into  during 
the  rest  of  the  day,  astonished  even  the  Ilts- 
maurices,  well  as  they  were  acquainted  with 
the  natural  hilarity  of  her  disposition.  But  aa 
the  sight  of  happiness  is  always,  to  the  good,  a 
source  of  pleasure,  they  felt  their  own  anima- 
tion excited  by  hers,  without  knowing  or  en- 
quiring the  cause. 

Ella  had  no  plan  for  the  future — no  hope 
that  Mrs.  Ormond  would  ever  sanction  her 
marriage  with  Ernest,  and  not  the  most  di^ 
tant  intention  of  engaging  herself  to  him  with* 
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out  that  sanction.  Time,  she  fancied,  might 
do  something  for  her ;  and  to  time  she  trusted. 
All  she  now  thought  of,  was  the  happiness  of 
again  associating  with  him,  of  resuming  her 
former  station  in  his  heart,  and  of  remaining 
single  for  his  sake.  These  were  the  visionary 
projects  of  a  girl  of  eighteen,  who,  though 
guided  by  extreme  good  sense  on  all  other 
subjects,  was  on  this  a  mere  child,  as  unre- 
flecting as  she  was  inexperienced  and  enthusi- 
astic. 

The  impending  visit  to  Ormond  Hall,  which 
she  looked  forward  to  with  delight,  and  Ernest 
almost  with  apprehension,  changed  nothings* 
when  at  last  it  took  place — ^in  her  sentiments. 
The  continual  opportunity  they  had  of  being 
together,  unconsciously  diminished  the  reserve 
almost  amounting  to  formality,  with  which 
Ernest  had  hitherto  treated  her,  and  had 
planned  to  continue  towards  her.  They  sought 
not  to  be  alone,  but  enjoyed  with  ecstacy  the 
pleasure  of  being  under  the  same  roof,  of  read- 

e2 
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ing,  walking,  conversing  with  each  other ;  and 
so  well  did  they  learn  to  understand  the  mute 
language  of  the  eyes,  that  without  uttering  a 
word,  there  was  scarcely  an  opinion  either  en- 
tertained, which  the  other  did  not  intuitively 
comprehend.  Miss  Bloomberg,  though  in 
reality  as  dull  and  insipid  as  Lady  Ormond 
had  described  her,  was  however  no  incum- 
brance to  them.  She  was  good  natured  and 
well  mannered,  and  they  never  attempted  to 
avoid  her,  or  in  any  way  desired  to  render  her 
association  with  them  unpleasant  to  herself. 

In  the  course  of  their  daily  rambles,  some- 
times on  horseback,  sometimes  on  foot,  it  hap- 
pened one  morning,  that  in  passing  through  a 
village  adjoining  Ormond  Park,  they  caught  a 
glimpse  at  an  open  window  of  a  small  farm- 
house, of  so  beautiful  a  female  face,  that  Ella 
involuntarily  checked  her  horse,  exclaiming : 

<*  What  a  lovely  creature !  Do  yon  know 
who  she  is,  Ernest  ?" 

^*  Yes ;  she  is  the  eldest  daughter  of  Mrs. 
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Nelson,  who  nursed  me  so  kindly  in  my  sick 
boyhood,  and  who  has  lately  given  up  her  own 
cottage  to  come  and  keep  house  here  for  her 
brother,  who,  some  months  ago,  lost  his 
wife." 

'*  But  where  has  this  eldest  prodigy  started 
from  ?  I  have  often  been  to  see  the  mother 
during  my  visits  at  Ormond  Hall ;  but  I  never 
knew  she  had  any  other  daughter  than  little 
Anne/* 

^'The  girl  you  have  just  seen  has  been  living 
with  her  grandmother,  near  London,  and  is 
but  recently  returned  home,  in  consequence  of 
the  death  of  her  old  relation.  Mrs.  Nelson 
went  to  town  to  fetch  her,  and  came  back  only 
a  few  days  ago.'' 

<'  I  should  Uke,'*  resumed  Ella,  ^'  to  go  into 
the  house  and  make  acquaintance  with  her. 
Should  you  have  any  objection.  Mis  Bloom- 
berg?" 

''  None  in  the  least ;  on  the  contrary,  it 
would  give  me  pleasure  to  see  her  nearer,  for 
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I  think  she  would  make  a  remarkably  pretty 
miniature." 

Miss  Bloomberg's  great  aceomplishment  was 
that  of  painting  miniatures,  which  she  suc- 
ceeded in  making  provokingly  like,  and  totally 
▼oid  of  grace,  spirit,  or  expression.  She  had 
begun  one  of  Ella,  which  no  one  in  the  house, 
except  her  own  parents,  encouraged  her  to 
finish;  for  to  all  who  were  in  the  habit  of 
observing  a  countenance  like  EUa'i 


So  swaetly  mutable,  lo  brighdj  wild,^ 

a  representation  merely  conveying  an  idea  of 
her  features,  without  one  spark  of  their  genu- 
ine intelligence  and  expression,  was  more  than 
could  be  borne  1 

'^  Let  her,"  said  Lady  Ormond^   **  <»TfTfisr 
herself,  and  welcome,  in  painting  what  is  called 
still  life — stalls  of  vegetables,  baskets  of  fish, 
earthen-ware  pans,  and  bright  copper  kettles 
and  I  dare  say  she  will  do  them  great  juatioe. 
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But  I  would  not  trust  anything  that  had  breath 
in  it  to  her  petrifying  pencil,  unless  it  were  a 
mole  or  a  dormouse,  or  her  own  face,  reflected 
from  a  looking-glass  1" 

This  was  spoken  with  more  severity  than 
Lady  Ormond  was  often  tempted  to  permit 
herself;  the  truth  is,  Ella  stood  so  high  in  her 
favour,  that  Miss  Bloomberg's  attempt  had 
really  offended  her,  as  a  proof  of  intolerable 
presumption.  But  to  Ella,  the  inducement, 
whatever  it  might  be,  that  disposed  her  com- 
panion so  readily  to  comply  with  her  wish  of 
ahghting,  was  a  matter  of  indifference;  her 
acqidescence  was  all  she  wanted,  and  jumping 
off  her  docile  pony,  she  only  waited  till 
Ernest  had  assisted  Miss  Bloomberg  to. dis- 
mount, and  then  led  the  way  into  the  house. 

**  Mrs.  Nelson,^'  cried  she,  after  the  first 
civilities  were  over,  '^  I  am  not  merely  come  to 
see  you,  but  to  see  your  newly  arrived  daughter. 
This  good  Uttle  Anne,''  continued  she,  taking 
the  yoimger  girl — (a  sprightly  pretty  lass  of 
fourteen)  by  the  hand,  '^  is  an  old  acquaintance 
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of  mine :  but  her  sister  and  I  are  yet  strangers 
to  each  other,  and  I  am  anxious  that  we  should 
continue  so  no  longer." 

^^  Thank  you,  dear  lady/'  answered  the  grati* 
fied  mother,  *^  I  am  sure  Ruth  will  be  very 
proud  of  your  notice.  Anne,  my  dear,  go  and 
tell  her  who  is  here,  and  desire  her  to  come 
down." 

^^  How  does  she  like  this  sudden  removal 
into  the  country  ?'^  enquired  Ella,  "  she  has  been 
living  near  London,  I  am  told,  almost  all  her 
life.'' 

*^  Yes,  ma'am  :  but  not  very  gaily.  Her  poor 
old  grandmother  for  the  last  three  or  four 
years,  hardly  ever  went  out ;  and  during  the 
whole  time  Ruth  was  with  her  she  never 
saw  so  much  of  London  as  during  the 
single  fortnight  she  spent  there  with  me." 

^  I  hope  you  went  to  see  your  old  friend, 
Harris  r 

This  was  Mrs.  Ormond's  maid. 

^^  O,  yes,  ma'am,  two  or  three  timet;  and 
I   saw   your  mamma  too,  oncei  and  muter 
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Frederic,  who  came  in  whilst  she  was  talking 
to  us.  What  a  fine  young  gentleman  he  is 
grown  !  and  so  afifable  and  thoughtful,  you 
would  be  surprised,  ma'am/' 

'*  I  am  glad  to  hear  it :  but  pray,  in  what 
manner  did  his  great  affability  appear/' 

"  Why,  1*11  tell  you,  ma'am.  One  morning, 
Ruth  and  I,  who  were  always  trotting  about, 
were  caught  in  a  hard  shower  in  Regent  Street ; 
your  brother  was  buying  something  at  a 
jeweller's,  and  seeing  us  through  the  windows 
he  was  good-natured  enough  to  run  out,  and 
make  us  take  shelter  in  the  shop.  But  that 
was  not  all,  ma'am ;  he  would  not  let  us  walk 
home,  even  after  the  rain  was  oyer ;  but  sent 
for  a  hackney  coach,  and  went  with  us  him- 
self to  Knightsbridge,  where  my  poor  old 
mother-in-law  had  lived,  and  where  he  came  in 
and  paid  us  a  long  visit ;  and  he  was  so  pleased 
with  the  house  (which  is  but  a  poor  little 
tenement,  eidier)  that  he  was  quite  surprised,  I 
should  think  of  coming  back  into  the  country. 
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and  wanted  to  persuade  me  I  could  not  do 
better  than  send  for  Anne,  and  remain  were  I 
was.  But^  Lord  bless  me,  the  house  does  not 
belong  to  us  now ;  and  besides,  what  would  my 
poor  brother  have  done  without  me  ?  He  has 
enough  to  do  to  look  afler  the  out-door  work 
of  the  farm;  he  can't  be  left  without  some- 
body to  mind  the  dairy,  and  keep  all  straight 
at  home.'* 

EUa  W9S  at  once  surprised  and  pleased  to 
learn,  by  this  somewhat  prolix  recital,  that  her 
brother  had  behaved  to  the  good  Mrs.  Nelson 
with  so  much  kindness  and  attention.  He 
was  not  wont,  she  remembered  in  former  times 
to  shew  great  courtesy  to  persons  in  her  dass 
of  life ;  and  the  change  that  appeared  to  have 
taken  place  in  him,  she  had  not  been  pre- 
pared to  expect.  She  looked  towards  Ximest 
to  observe  the  impression  made  upon  him  by 
the  account:  but  he  was  examining  a  print 
that  hung  on  the  ofiher  side  of  the  room,  and 
she  could  not  see  his  ftce.    Before  he  turned 
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round,  the  beautiful  Ruth  entered,   and  EUa 
from  that  moment  forgot  every  thing  else. 

Ruth  was  at  this  time  in  her  nineteenth 
year.  In  height,  she  was  somewhat  above  the 
middle  standard,  but  her  finely  rounded  limbs 
were  admirably  proportioned,  and  her  figure 
had  all  ihe  flexibility  that  gives  grace  and  ease, 
whether  in  action  or  in  repose.  Her  face 
partook  in  nothing  but  in  bloom  of  the  beauty 
of  her  native  country;  its  features  were  cast  in 
the  purest  Grecian  mould.  Her  dark  brown 
hair,  glossy  and  luxuriant,  and  her  eyes  and 
long  eye-lashes,  a  shade  or  two  of  a  deeper  tint^ 
gave  relief  to  what  might  else  have  been 
thought  the  too  great  delicacy  of  her  com- 
plexion. The  prevailing  expression  of  her 
countenance,  it  was  difficult  to  define;  there 
was  much  modesty  in  it;  there  was  also  a 
certain  elevation  of  character  observable  in  ita 
serious  though  mild  composure,  that  under 
other  circumstances  would  have  been  called 
dignity,  or  might  have    been  construed   into 
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pride.  Ella  felt  that  she  was  not  to  be 
addressed  with  the  sort  of  fiuniliarity  that 
would  have  been  admissible  towards  any  other 
girl  in  the  same  humble  rank ;  there  was  some- 
thing about  her  that  called  for  more  obser- 
vance, that  seemed  almost  to  command  res- 
pect. 

After  some  hesitation  in  what  way  to  open 
the  conversation,  Ella  began  by  saying: 

"  I  am  glad,  since  you  are  new  to  the  conn* 
try,  that  you  have  been  brought  hither  at  so 
delightful  a  time  of  the  year.  Perhaps  you 
may  at  first  find  the  change  somewhat  trying ; 
but  at  this  season,  every  day  will  contribute  to 
reconcile  you  to  it  more  and  more." 

^'  I  am  already  reconciled  to  it,  ma'am,'' 
answered  Ruth,  in  a  gentle,  but  rich  and  mel* 
low  voice,  that  enchanted  Ella  almost  as  mudi 
as  her  beauty ;  ^'  it  has  often  been  my  wish  to 
come  back  to  my  early  home." 

**  But  not,  I  hope,  firom  having  been  treated 
otherwise  than  kindly  where  you  were," 
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^'  Oh  no^  ma'am ;  mj  grandmother  was 
always  indulgent  to  me;  but  I  had  neither 
lost  the  recollection  of  a  place  in  which  I  had 
been  so  happy  as  a  child,  nor  of  my  mother." 

^  Tour  recollections/'  said  EJUa,  every  mo«- 
ment  more  pleased  with  her,  ^^  do  you  credit ; 
and  your  return,  I  am  sure,  will  greatly  add  to 
the  comfort  and  happiness  of  Mrs.  Nelson." 

This  little  dialogue  was  listened  to  by  that 
good  woman  with  smiles  that  denoted  plainly 
the  maternal  and  most  pardonable  pride  with 
which  she  saw  the  effect  produced  upon  her 
visitor  by  the  language  and  deportment  of  a 
daughter  in  every  way  so  superior  to  the  rest 
of  her  kindred.  On  her  part,  Ella's  increasing 
surprise,  joined  to  an  irresistible  feeling  of  cu- 
riosity, induced  her  at  last,  but  with  some  diffi- 
dence, to  say,  addressing  Ruth : 

*^  Forgive  the  enquiry,  but  surely  you  must 
have  had  some  other  and  higher  education, 
than  your  grandmother  alone  was  capable  of 
giving  you  ?    Did  she  send  you  to  school  ?" 
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Ruth^  who  could  not  but  be  flattered  by  thb 
question,  answered  it  in  the  negative^  adding, 
that  she  had  never  had  any  other  advantage  of 
education  than  that  she  owed  to  the  opportu- 
nity  she  had  enjoyed,  for  several  years,  of  being 
present  at  the  lessons  received  by  some  young 
ladies,  the  daughters  of  her  grandmother's 
former  mistress  and  constant  patroness. 

'^  That  was  something,  certainly,  for  a  giri  of 
observation  and  quick  parts ;  but  tell  me,  who 
were  these  young  ladies  ?  Ton  probably  asso- 
ciated with  them  at  more  hours  than  those  of 
study  ?  Were  they  persons  of  distinction— of 
polished  manners  ?" 

''They  were  the  daughters  of  the  Ekurl  of 
L s  ^^^9  as  far  as  I  am  able  to  decide^  pos- 
sessed those  qualities  in  perfection.  They 
were  still  children  when  I,  a  child  myself^  was 
first  taken  to  their  father's  house*  At  that 
age,  difference  of  rank  is  little  thought  of  4 
they  soon  became  intimate  with  me,  and  made 
me  their  playfellow,  engaging  my  grandniotfa«r 
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to  conduct  me  to  them  perpetually.  By  de- 
grees^ their  governess  took  me  into  fayour^  and 
admitted  me  into  the  school  room ;  in  short, 
till  I  was  nearly  sixteen^  scarcely  a  day  passed 
in  which  I  did  not  spend  many  hours  in  their 
society." 

^^  Well^  did  the  intercourse  then  break  off?*' 

Ruth  coloured  a  little,  and  for  the  first  time 
looked  slightly  embarrassed.  Her  mother 
came  to  her  relief: 

'*  The  truth  is,  ma'am/'  said  she,  turning  to 
Ella,  *^  there  were  sons  in  the  fitmily,  and  as 
they  were  growing  up  to  be  young  men,  my 
lady,  their  mother,  thought  it  was  as  well  not 
to  let  a  girl  of  Ruth's  age  be  too  often  thrown 
in  their  way/' 

Ella  could  not  but  be  of  opinion  that  ''  my 
lady  their  mother"  had  decided  very  judi- 
ciously. She  thanked  Ruth  for  haying  in- 
dulged her  curiosity ;  and  taking  a  kind  and 
friendly  leave  of  her  and  Mrs.  Nelson,  de- 
parted. 
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Her  conversation,  during  neariy  the  whole 
way  home,  turned  on  the  subject  of  the  extra- 
ordinary young  creature  ihey  had  just  quitted. 
She  was  most  anxious  to  hear  Elmesfs  opinion 
of  her,  and  was  fully  gratified  by  the  prompt 
and  unqualified  praise  he  bestowed  upon  her. 

"  Nature,"  said  he,  "  has  done  everything 
for  her  exterior  that  the  most  fastidious  critic 
could  desire;  and  the  education  she  has  re- 
ceived seems  to  have  done  much  for  her  mind 
and  manners ;  but,  Ella, — ^wUl  she  be  the  hap- 
pier for  these  advantages  ?" 

"  Why  should  you  doubt  it  ?" 

*'  Because  she  is  too  humbly  bom,  and  too 
destitute  of  fortune  to  become  the  object  of  an 
honourable  attachment  to  any  man  above  her 
own  class/' 

*^  And  you  fear  that  with  an  equal  she  is  too 
refined  to  be  happy?" 

**  Do  you  not  fear  it,  also  ?*' 

^'  To  speak  honestly,  I  do.  Poor  girl  1  ahtt 
is  really  to  be  pitied.    Would  to  Heaven  w^ 
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could  make  some  clumsy,  disagreeable,  unin* 
telligent  heiress,  change  conditions  with  her ! 
She  seems  bom  to  move  in  the  highest  sphere; 

Nothing  she  doeH  or  Bnyt, 
But  smacks  of  something  greater  than  herself; 
Too  noble  for  this  place/' 

Then  turning  to  Miss  Bloomberg;  ^'Tou 
are  silent,  my  dear  companion,^'  she  cried. 
"  Are  you  considering  whether  this  charming 
girl  will  really  suit  you  as  a  model  to  paint 
your  next  miniature  from  ?" 

'^  No ;  I  was  not  thinking  of  that  at  this 
moment ;  but  now  you  remind  me  of  it,  I  am 
inclined  to  belieye  she  would  answer  my  pur- 
pose extremely  well.  Her  features  are  quite 
classical,  and  would  not  be  difficult  to  copy  by 
one  so  much  accustomed  to  draw  from  busts." 

"  And  to  convert  into  busts,  every  breath- 
ing subject  1"  thought  Ernest. 

The  project  however  never  took  place.  A 
succession  of  unsettled  weather  came  on^  and 
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Ruth  could  neither  be  sent  for  to  the  Hall,  nor 
without  the  parade  of  a  carriage,  visited  again 
at  her  mother's.  To  give  employment  to  her 
industrious  young  guest,  Lady  Ormond,  who 
had  interdicted  the  continuation  of  Ella's  por- 
trait, engaged  her  to  make  a  picture  of  some 
stuffed  humming  birds,  skilfully  set  up  in  a 
glass  case,  and  affording,  by  the  brilliancy  of 
thp.ir  plumage,  ample  scope  for  the  exertion  of 
her  abilities  as  a  colourist.  With  this  occapa^ 
tion  she  was  quite  content ;  and  Lady  Ormond 
privately  declared,  that  the  eyes  of  her  painted 
birds  looked  almost  as  animated  as  those  which 
were  represented  by  glass  beads  under  the 
case ! 
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CHAPTER  V. 

If  then  true  lovers  ever  have  been  crossed 
It  Btanda  as  an  edict  in  destiny ; 
Then  Jet  us  teach  our  trial  patience. 
Time  may  do  much. 

SRAKSPBARB. 


The  intimacy  subsisting  between  Ernest 
and  young  Sedley,  and  the  hospitable  reception 
Sir  Everard  always  gave  him,  were  sufficient 
pretexts  and  encouragements  for  rendering  his 
visits  both  frequent  and  long.  It  was  soon 
perceived  by  the  whole  party,  that  Ernest  was 
by  no  means  his  principal  inducement  for 
coming  so  often.  Sir  Everard  began  to  wink, 
and  nod,  and  look  sly  whenever  he  saw  him 
enter,  or  heard  his  name  mentioned.  The 
Bloombergs  wished  it   had  been  the  fate  of 
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their  daughter  to  attract  so  rich  a  prize.  The 
daughter,  perfectly  at  her  ease  about  the  mat- 
ter, felt  assured  that  if  he  did  not  propose, 
some  other  would ;  and  predestined  in  her  own 
mind  to  be  married,  never  doubted  that  when 
her  time  came,  a  husband  would  as  certainly 
present  himself  for  her,  as  for  her  three  elder 
sisters,  and  five  cousins,  who  had  all  made 
good  matches. 

Lady  Ormond  was  the  person  who  had  ob- 
served Sedley's  assiduities  with  the  most  dis- 
satisfaction.    She  had  a  little  incipient  project 
afloat  in  her  mind,  which  it  annoyed  her  extreme- 
ly to  perceive  might  be  interfered  with.      Her 
wish  was,  to  bring  about  a  union  between  Ella 
and  Ernest.  They  were  both  poor,  it  is  true,  and 
Ella's  mother  was  ambitious;  but  Lady  Or- 
mond reflected  that  she  had  brought  her  hus- 
band a  large  fortune,  a  considerable  part  of 
which    had,  by  settlement,  been  left  at  her 
own  disposal  to  bequeath,  if  she  had  no  children, 
to  whomsoever  she  pleased. 
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Ella^  meanwhile,  wholly  unsuspicioas  of  her 
aunt's  secret  designs,  and  sometimes  shocked 
at  the  abrupt  and  ungracious  mann^  in  which 
she  behaved  to   Mr.    Sedley,  exerted  herself, 
in  mere  compassion,  to  show  him  more  attention 
than    she  would  otherwise   have  manifested. 
She  explained  to  Ernest,  with  whom  she  was 
always  as  open  and  confiding  as  propriety  ad- 
mitted,  her  reason  for  thus  proceeding;  and 
he  tried  to  think  her  right :  but  it  was  not  in 
human    nature  to   view  her  complacency  to- 
wards   another — even  whilst    himself   endea- 
vouring to  emulate  her  good  example — without 
some  feeling  of  pain.     Sedley,  however,  thus 
supported  by  the  only  two  individuals  in  the 
family  of  any  importance  to  him,  disregarded 
the  cold  looks  of  Lady  Ormond,  and  persisted 
in  his  visits ;  aware,  indeed,  that  he  made  no 
sensible  progress,  yet  daily  less  apprehensive  of 
ultimate  failure. 

The  Bloombergs  were  now  on  the  eve  of 
departure,  and  consequently,  Ella  also  regarded 
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the  period  for  which  she  had  been  invited^  ai 
drawing  to  a  close.  The  regret  which  this 
inspired,  since  no  week  of  her  happy  life  had 
ever  been  so  happy — ^was  mitigated  by  reflect- 
ing, that  when  left  without  any  female  com- 
panion of  her  own  age^  when  her  walks,  her 
rides,  and  many  of  her  morning  hours  would 
necessarily  have  no  other  associate  than  Er- 
nest, it  might  have  become  difficult  to  keep  a 
sufficient  guard  over  herself  entirely  to  avoid 
betraying  the  devoted  attachment  she  che- 
rished. Ernest,  likewise,  from  somewhat 
similar  feelings  of  self-distrust,  submitted  to 
their  impending  separation  with  firmneasy 
though  with  sorrow. 

But  the  courage  they  were  so  laudably  dis- 
posed to  exert,  it  soon  appeared  was  not 
destined,  on  the  present  occasion,  to  be  called 
into  action.  On  the  very  evening  preceding 
Ella's  supposed  departure,  Frederic  Onnondt 
her  brother^  suddenly  arrived  from  town.  Tlie 
surprise  caused  by  his  unexpected  appearance 
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was  80  great,  that  at  the  first  moment  it 
scarcely  seemed  to  leave  room  for  satisfaction. 
Sir  Everard,  from  what  he  had  written  only  a 
very  few  days  before,  bad  concluded  his  stay  in 
London  would  have  been  further  prolonged  to 
an  almost  indefinite  extent.  The  supposition 
had  displeased  and  hurt  him,  tbough  he  said 
hut  little  about  the  matter.  His  nephew's 
now  unlooked-for  apparition  was  therefore  not 
hailed  immediately  with  very  cordial  warmth; 
and  except  EUa,  no  one  manifested  extraor- 
dinary pleasure  at  the  sight  of  him.  But  she, 
uninfluenced  by  the  resentment  of  others,  and 
guided  solely  by  the  feelings  of  her  own 
affectionate  heart,  flew  to  him  with  rap- 
ture ;  embraced  him  over  and  over  again  ;  and 
gazing  upon  him,  after  a  three  years'  absence, 
with  mingled  eagerness  and  curiosity,  exclum- 
ing: 

"  How  you  are  changed,  dear  Frederic,  in 
complexion — in  height— in  figure— in  carriage, 
and  how  much  to  yoiu-  advantage !     I  should 
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scarcely  have  known  you  had  we  met  at  the 
house  of  a  stranger." 

Then  drawing  him  towards  Sir  Everard, 
who  though  he  had  put  down  his  cards,  still 
kept  his  post,  somewhat  sullenly,  at  the  whist- 
table,  she  said : — 

^^  Look  at  him,  dear  uncle ;  is  he  not  come 
back  to  us  resembling  more  than  ever  your  fine 
whole-length  picture  of  my  father?" 

She  had  touched  the  right  chord.  Sir  Everard 
not  only  retained  a  most  affectionate  remem- 
brance of  his  deceased  brother,  but  was  ex- 
tremely proud  of  his  portrait,  the  workof  anartist 
lately  become  celebrated,  whom  it  was  his 
boast  to  have  been  one  of  the  first  to  patroniie 
and  bring  into  notice.  The  double  allusion  she 
had  made  produced  an  evident  effect,  in  favoiir 
of  the  new  comer. 

^^  Bad  boy  !'^  cried  he,  extending  to  him  his 
hand,  and  looking  up  at  him  with  an  almost 
involuntary  smile  of  approbation ;  "  I  did  not 
mean  to  have  smoothed  my  rugged  brow  for 
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this  month  to  come.  But  that  girl  neither 
bears  malice  herself,  nor  will  let  any  one  else 
have  the  comfort  of  doing  so  in  peace.  Come 
— rsit  down  here,  and  tell  me  what  has  wrought 
this  sudden  change  in  your  plans,  and  procured 
us  the  honour  of  your  gracious  presence  ?'' 

^*  The  wish,  my  dear  uncle,  (which  I  allow, 
ought  to  have  influenced  me  sooner)  of  get- 
ting away  from  London,  where  I  began  to  find 
myself  bored;  and  the  desire  of  seeing  my 
friends  in  Shropshire/' 

^^  Why,  what  has  happened  to  poor  old 
London  that  should  have  rendered  it  so  un* 
palatable  in  the  brief  space,  since  you  last 
wrote  ?'* 

"  It  is  growing  insufferably  hot,  and  be- 
sides, is  now  beginning  to  be  almost  de- 
serted." 

^'  Very  flattering  and  sufficient  reasons  for 
awakening  a  desire  to  see  your  friends  in 
Shropshire.  But,  come,  my  lad,  I  will  taunt 
you  no  longer.  In  my  heart,  I  am  right  glad 
to  see  you;  and  if  I  have  growled,  it  was 
only  because  you  did  not  come  sooner.'' 

Then,  surveying  him  from  head  to  foot: 
"  Ella  is  right,"  added  he,  "  you  arc  grown  a 
fine,  tall,   manly- looking    fellow,    and    much 
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more    like    your    father    than    I     used    to 
think  you.     What  says  my  lady,  his  aunt  ?** 

^'  I  say  with  you,  Sir  Everard,''  answered 
Lady  Ormond,  ^^  that  travel  seems  to  have 
agreed  with  him  perfectly.  To  be  sure,  it  has 
not  done  such  wonders  for  him  as  for  Ernest ; 
but  he  did  not  require  it;  he  was  always  stout 
and  strong.  I  read  to-day,  in  a  volume  of 
modem  travels,  a  sensible  and  well-written 
work,  that  many  who  go  abroad  in  flourishing 
health,  return  home  fietded  and  weakened  by 
the  climate,  whilst  others,  who  go  away  sick, 
are  sent  there  too  late  to  receive  any  benefit 
from  the  change.  Upon  the  whole,  therefore, 
we  have  reason  to  rejoice  that  our  two  young 
men,  he  that  was  well,  and  he  that  was  an 
invalid,  have  both  come  back  so  much  im- 
proved." 

In  the  now  undisguised  satisfiustion  of  his 
heart,  Sir  Everard  not  only  declared  that  Ella 
should  remain  at  the  Hall  some  time  longer, 
but  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  fltzmaurioe  ahonld 
come  and  join  the  party.  He  directed  Ernest 
to  ride  over  to  Holme  Court  in  the  morning 
with  the  invitation;  and  then,  extending  Ids 
civility  to  his  present  guests,  he  pressed  them 
to  remain  with  him  another  week.  Tliey 
thanked  him;  but  methodical  in  allfheir 
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tions,  said  it  was  out  of  their  power ;  alleging 
for  reason  that  they  had  left  their  own  house 
a  month  before  to  pay  a  certain  number  of 
annual  visits,  which  visits  being  now  over,  and 
the  time  expired  which  they  had  dedicated  to 
that  purpose,  it  would  cause  too  great  an  irregu- 
larity in  their  proceedings  if  they  still  deferred 
their  return  home.  Sir  Everard,  who  had  no 
other  regard  for  them  than  that  which  long 
habit  had  established,  accepted  their  excuse 
without  difficulty ;  and  to  Lady  Ormond  their 
refusal  was  almost  a  relief. 

WhUst  this  little  interlude  was  performing, 
Ella  led  her  brother  to  the  recess  of  one  of  the 
windows,  and  made  him  sit  down  beside 
her  to  answer  all  her  questions  about  her 
mother. 

"  When  will  she  leave  town,  dear  Frederic  ? 
What  are  her  plans  for  the  summer  ?  Does 
she  come  to  Holme  Court,  or  will  her  first  visit 
be  to  my  uncle  ?** 

"  My  good  little  sister,*'  answered  Frederic, 
kissing  her  fair  forehead,  ^^  I  never  dreamt  of 
making  these  enquiries;  and  if  my  mother 
herself  ever  spoke  of  her  plans,  I  have  totally 
forgotten  what  she  said." 

^^  Was  she  looking  well,  and  in  good 
spirits  ?" 
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^'  As  well  as  women  of  her  age  can  rea- 
sonably be  expected  to  look :  but,  EUa,  let  ns 
talk  a  little  of  you.  I  hear  you  make  con- 
quests,  and  are  in  progress  to  achieve  one,  in 
particular,  of  real  importance.  How  goes  on 
your  afiair  with  young  Sedley  ?" 

"  As  well  as  an  affidr  without  design," 
answered  she,  parodying  his  recent  speech, 
*^  can  reasonably  be  expected  to  go  on  I'* 

"  Come,  come,  you  impertinent  girl,"  cried 
he,"  amused  by  her  look  of  comic  gravity,  '^  be 
frank  with  me ;  is  he  likely,  do  you  think,  soon 
to  declare  himself?" 

Ella  laughingly  answered :  '^  Ask  him  your- 
self when  you  see  him;''  and  rising,  she  re- 
joined the  rest  of  the  party. 

Frederic  Ormond,  in  many  respects,  resem- 
bled his  sister ;  but  more  in  features  than  in 
expression.  He  had  an  air  of  high  fiuhion, 
an  address  easy  and  graceful;  and  manners 
which,  when  he  pleased,  were  highly  prepoa- 
sessing.  It  was  to  be  r^retted  that  with  to 
many  advantages  the  defects  of  his  temper  too 
firequently  contributed  to  deprive  him  of  the 
power  to  conciliate  general  good-wilL  His 
heart,  however,  was  not  without  nobleneaa  and 
warmth;  but  so  fearfully  alloyed  by  onei^ 
bearing  haughtiness,  that  few  were  able  to  dia. 
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tinguish  between  the  ore  and  the  dross  it 
contained.  Even  Ernest,  long  as  he  had 
known  him,  understood  his  character  but  im- 
perfectly. Frederic  was  rarely  confidential 
with  him,  rarely  disposed  to  explain  what 
might  appear  questionable  in  his  conduct ;  it 
was  as  if  he  had  thought  himself  injured  by  his 
companion's  not  giving  instinctively  a  favour- 
able interpretation  to  every  circumstance,  how- 
ever dubious,  in  which  he  was  concerned. 
But  what  Ernest  had  seen  and  casually  heard 
of  his  dissipated  habits  abroad,  had  impressed 
upon  him  an  opinion  of  his  want  of  morals, 
which  it  was  not  always  in  his  power  to  con- 
ceal. Frederic  tried  to  persuade  himself  that  he 
equaUy  despisedhis  approbation  and  his  censure : 
but  it  was  not  so ;  there  was  less  of  contempt 
than  of  anger  in  his  feelings ;  for  the  esteem  of 
Ernest,  could  it  have  been  obtained  at  any  less 
cost  than  that  of  a  wound  to  his  own  pride, 
would  have  been  of  all  possessions  the  most 
precious  in  his  sight. 

Amongst  the  individuals  that  were  dearest 
to  him  in  his  own  family.  Sir  Everard  and 
Ella  held  the  foremost  place,  the  first,  firom  a 
deep  sense  of  gratitude  for  his  invariable  indul- 
gence,— the  second,  firom  observing  in  her  a 
warmer  attachment  to  himself  than  in  any  of 
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his  kindred.  With  r^ard  to  his  mother,  the 
injudicious  system  she  pursued  with  him  had 
aUenated  much  of  his  affection  from  her.  She 
saw  in  him  (what  no  one  could  deny)  many 
faults ;  but  she  saw  not  that  it  was  worse  than 
useless  to  attempt  to  correct  them  by  harsh 
reproofs  and  dogmatical  advice ;  it  was,  in  fact, 
provoking  so  proud  a  spirit  to  rebellion :  and 
whilst  much,  if  not  all  she  wished,  might  have 
been  won  by  kindness;  her  mistaken  mea- 
sures so  completely  destroyed  her  influence, 
that  she  found  herself  left  to  vent  her  remon- 
strances "  to  the  impassive  air."  With  his 
half-sister,  Mrs.  Fitzmaurice,  he  had  had 
comparatively  little  intercourse,  from  the  cir» 
cumstance  of  there  being  amongst  the  relations 
of  her  late  father,  many  who  were  desirous  of 
receiving  her  whenever  her  mother  and  sister 
were  from  home ;  consequently,  whilst  a  girl, 
her  visits  at  Ormond  Hall  had  been  much  less 
frequent  than  those  of  Ella.  What  he  knew 
of  her,  however,  pleased  and  suited  him ;  she 
was  sweet-tempered  and  amiable,  and  with 
her  he  felt  himself  secure  from  all  dictatorial 
molestation.  It  gave  him,  therefore,  satisfac- 
tion to  hear,  on  the  return  of  Ernest  from 
Holme  Court,  that  both  she  and  her  husband 
had  gladly  accepted  the  baronet's   invitation^ 
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meant  to  be  with  them  that  very  day  to 
Hnner. 

"  So  fer,  so  good,**  cried  Sir  Evenurd ;  *'  we 
vre  secured  for  ourselves  a  little  set  of  chosen 
^Ksts,  who  will  gladly  join  with  us  in  cele- 
•nting  Frederic's  return.  But  this  is  not 
sough,  the  tenants  and  labourers  must  have 
bar  festival.  As  for  our  wealthier  neigh- 
K>tir8 1  shall  not  be  at  the  trouble  of  coUect- 
^  and  pampering  a  number  of  people  I  care 
nothing  about,  who  want  nothing  I  can  give 
^,  and  to  whom  every  day  in  the  year  is 
i  day  of  feasting  and  idleness.  To  the 
^<)ttager,  rest  and  a  good  dinner  are  a  real 
bdiday.^' 

**  Very  true,  dear  uncle,"  cried  Ella ;  "  but 
"'^T I  venture  to  propose  a  Utde  addition  to 
F^  scheme?" 
"  Speak  out,  my  good  girl — ^what  is  it  ?'' 
'  Merely  this,  that  you  will  permit  the  ser- 
f's to  have  a  ball,  and  to  invite  as  many  of 
'^cif  friends  as  will   fill    the  great  oak   par- 

Everybody  present  agreed  in  approving  this 
'"^dment,  and  the  servants'  ball  was  con- 
^'^ted  tx)  without  hesitation. 

Pleased  with  her  success,  she  went  herself  to 
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announce   the   agreeable  intelUgenoe    in    the 
housekeeper's  room. 

^^  Ah,  Miss  Ella,''  cried  two  or  three  of  the 
maids,  gathering  round  her,  ^  we  owe  this  to 
you!  You  are  alwajrs  ready  to  stand  our 
friend.  It's  a  pleasure  to  see  you  come  to  the 
house,  for  if  ever  any  particular  favour  is 
granted  us,  it  is  sure  to  be  when  you  are  here 
to  ask  for  it." 

Ella  did  not  deny  having  solicited  the  ball, 
but  she  said  her  uncle  had  so  readily  and  cheer- 
fully agreed  to  it,  that  they  ought  to  be  as  much 
obliged  to  him  as  if  it  had  been  his  own  plan. 

They  all  agreed  in  requesting  her  to  thank 
him,  and  then  dispersed  to  communicate  the 
news  to  their  fellow-servants,  and  to  ponder 
upon  the  pink  or  blue  cap-ribbon  that  it  would 
be  most  becoming  to  wear  on  the  festive 
evening. 

Faithful  to  their  promise,  the  fltsmaurioes 
arrived  at  the  time  they  had  appointed^  and 
were  met  and  welcomed  at  the  hall  door  by 
Ernest,  and  the  rejoicing  Ella.  Frederic  ap- 
peared not  till  the  family  had  assembled  round 
the  dinner  table,  having  been  out  the  greatest 
part  of  the  morning,  and  only  returning  in  fame 
to  make  a  hasty  change  in  his  dress.  Mr.  FitB> 
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maurice  and  he  had  already  a  alight  knowledge 
of  each  other,  fixim  having  met  at  Mrs.  Or- 
mond's^  in  town,  hefore  Frederic  went  abroad, 
and  they  now  renewed  their  acquaintance  with 
mutual  satisfaction. 
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CHAPTER    VI. 


This  is  the  prettiest  loir-boro  lass,  that  erer 

Ran  on  the  green-sward :  nothing  she  does,  or  seems » 

But  smacks  of  something  greater  than  herself  ; 

•        •        Good  sooth,  she  is 
The  queen  of  curds  and  cream. 

SHAKSPBilKB. 

The  tenant's  feast,  at  which  Sir  Everaid 
shewed  himself  a  moment,  accompanied  hy  his 
nephew,  had  all  the  recommendations  which 
good  and  abundant  cheer  could  give  it,  in  ad- 
dition to  a  most  hospitable  welcome,  and  fiill 
license  to  be  as  noisy  and  jovial  as  they 
pleased.  Ella  was  satisfied  to  hear  of  this 
from  a  distance;  but  at  the  opening  of  the 
approaching  ball,  both  she  and  her  sistermeaiit 
to  be  present  in  person,  as  did  all  the  reat  of 
the  party,  including  Mr.  Sedley.  Acoording^yi 
when  the  appointed  evening  came  and  the 
company  had  assembled^  and  the  muncaans 
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taken  th^  stations,  Lady  Ormond,  leasing 
on  the  arin  of  Mr.  Fitzmanrice,  his  wife  on 
that  of  Sir  Everard,  and  Ella  attended  by- 
young  Sedley,  and  followed  by  Frederic  and 
Ernest,  entered  the  spacious  and  lofty  room 
in  which  the  revels  were  to  be  held.  In  the 
motley  collection  of  brothers  and  sisters,  cou- 
sins and  friends  drawn  together  by  the  invi- 
tation of  the  domestics,  many  were  to  be  seen 
who  came  from  a  distance  of  six  or  seven 
miles.  During  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
day  EUa  had  witnessed,  firom  a  side  window  of 
her  dressing-closet,  looking  towards  the  courU 
yard  leading  to  the  offices,  the  arrival  of 
successive  parties,  in  various  costumes  and 
various  conveyances,  which  she  had  not  always 
been  able  to  survey  without  a  smile.  Some 
came  on  pillions  and  brought  their  gala  dreasea 
in  bandboxes  or  bundles  on  their  knees,  wear- 
ing, ad  interim,  their  usual  attire ;  otihers 
alighted  firom  their  chaise-carts  half  adorned 
for  the  evening,  and  half  equipped  in  the  coarse 
garments  suited  to  their  daily  occupations. 
Amongst  these  were  many  stout  and  ruddy 
maidens,  with  arms  the  colour  of  beef  seen 
through  the  clear  muslin  of  their  deeves; 
their  thick  hair  in  curl  papers  and  their 
leather    shoes   and   worsted    stockings    peep- 
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ing  from  beneath  the  thin  drapeiy  of  their 
gown  skirt,  and  most  of  them  with  bright  ribbon 
sashes  hanging  down  to  their  ankles.  In  the 
ball-room,  however,  their  appearance  exhibited 
more  consistency.  The  papiUote$  were  dis- 
carded, and  the  hair  curled  like  wire  around 
their  plump  faces.  The  feet,  either  by  force  or 
good- will,  were  enclosed  in  thin  light>coloured 
shoes;  and  on  the  wide  massive  hands  were 
painfully  drawn  the  inflexible  gloves  afforded 
by  country  shops.  Few  amongst  them  were 
pretty,  but  many  had  ingenuous  and  good 
countenances^  and  were^  with  some  exceptions, 
beyond  comparison,  superior  to  the  young  men. 
These,  in  addition  to  the  slouching  clumsiness 
of  rustics,  had,  generally  speaking,  a  heavy 
dogged  look,  that  gave  no  very  favourable  idea  of 
thesweetness  of  their  temper.  A  few,  the  sons  or 
foremen  of  petty  tradesmen  in  the  neighbouring 

town  of f  affected  smartness  and  gentility ; 

wore  their  watches  suspended  round  the  neck  by 
chains,  brushed  up  their  hair  till  it  stood  on 
end,  coaxed  their  whiskers  into  tolerable  im- 
portance, and  tightened  their  waist  till  it  be- 
came a  matter  of  some  speculation  to  under- 
stand how  they  could  breathe.  These  were 
by  &r  the  most  amusing  personages  of  the 
assembly,  and  their  evident  good  Ofrinioa  of 
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thoDsdyes,  rendered  them  in  some  measure 
fidr objects  of  derision;  but  except  Frederic, 
iD  were  upon  their  guards  and  resolutely 
banished  from  their  faces  every  smile  or  look 
Aatmight  have  given  offence.  Frederic  was  less 
Krapolous.  His  supereilious  eye  and  the  sar- 
castic curl  of  his  lip  whilst  regarding  them, 
annihilated  much  of  the  self-complacency  they 
bad  enjoyed  prior  to  his  entrance :  thus  poi- 
soning their  enjoyment,  though  adding  little  to 
Wsown. 

Ella,  who  was  to  open  the  ball,  after  having 

*poken  a  kind  word  to  all  those  with  whom 

ibe  was  acquainted,  gave  her  hand  to  Mr.  Sed- 

^  who  had  engaged  her  immediately  on  his 

'''ival,  and  was  proceeding  to  the  upper  end 

^the  room,  when  stopped  by  Lady  Ormond  : 

'^  Mr.  Sedley,"  said  her  Ladyship,  ^^  I  hope 

^  will  excuse  my  interference ;  but  this  is  a 

^U  given  entirely  on  a  family  occasion  for  the 

^'^tification  of  our  own  people ;  and  I  am  sure 

^^jr  would  rather  see  Sir  Everard's  niece  dance 

^th  Mr.  de  Gray,  whom  tliey  look  upon  as 

^e  of  ourselves,  than  with  a  gentleman  they 

^n  only  consider  as  a  stranger.'* 

Poor  Sedley,    extremely    disconcerted,    yet 
^^deavouring  to  hide   his   confusion  under  a 
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laugh,  bowed  as  he  resigned  the  fair  hand  he 
had  thought  secure,  and  said : 

*'  Thus  may  disappointment  overtake  a  man 
between  the  cup  and  the  lip  !  Be  it,  however, 
as  you  determine,  madam ;  I  trust  I  shall  be 
more  fortunate  another  time.'* 

The  good  humour  of  this  answer  did  not 
sufficiently  touch  Ella,  to  restrain  the  lively 
pleasure  with  which  she  heard  her  aunt's  pro- 
posal ;  and  the  involuntary  pressure  she  gave 
that  lady's  hand,  betrayed  a  secret  which  she 
had  hitherto  most  successfully  concealed. 
Being  led,  a  willing  prize,  to  the  unprepared 
but  delighted  Ernest,  they  were  exhorted  to 
take  their  places  without  delay. 

Sedley,  meanwhile,  to  avoid  the  appearance 
of  pique,  proposed  himself  tx)  Mrs.  Fitzmau- 
rice,  and  was  accepted.  Her  husband  took  out 
one  of  the  least  awkward  of  the  country  dam- 
sels, and  the  rest  of  the  company  followed  in 
pairs,  filling  the  long  space  from  one  end  of 
the  room  to  the  other,  till  the  crowd  became  so 
thick,  it  was  found  necessary  to  divide  the 
dancers  into  two  sets.  Frederic  took  no  part 
in  what  was  going  forward ;  he  stood  leaning 
against  the  wainscot  near  his  uncle,  conspicu- 
ous from  his  height,  and  still  wearing  the  same 
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look  of  cold  mockery,  which  had  already  made 
so  many  shrink  within  themselves.  At  inter- 
vals, he  cast  an  eye  upon  his  watch,  as  if  impa- 
tient for  the  moment  when  he  might  with  de- 
cency depart. 

The  first  dance  being  over.  Sir  Everard, 
though  he  had  been  gratified  by  the  sight  of  so 
many  cheerful  fistces,  began  to  wish  for  his  ac- 
customed rubber,  and  to  meditate  a  retreat. 
Ella  perceiving  what  was  passing  in  bis  mind, 
went  towards  him,  and  leaning  down,  said 
something  in  a  whisper  that  induced  him  once 
more  to  settle  himself  in  his  chair,  and  smil- 
ingly promise  that  he  would  abide  her  pleasure. 
Just  as  this  little  arrangement  had  been  made, 
Mrs.  Fitzmaurice,  hastily  approached,  say- 
ing: 

**  The  most  beautiful  girl  I  ever  saw  in  my 
life  has  just  entered  the  room.  Come  and  look 
at  her,  Ella,  and  tell  me  whether  you  know 
who  she  is." 

Ella  readily  guessed,  from  the  epithet  ^^  beau- 
tiful," that  it  could  be  no  other  than  Ruth ; 
but  she  was  surprised.  It  had  appeared  to 
her,  that  a  promiscuous  crowd,  like  the  pre- 
sent, was  so  ill  fitted  to  suit  the  taste  of  a 
young  creature,  who,  though  in  fact  of  the 
same  degree,  soared  so  immeasurably  above  all 
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those  who  were  assembled,  diat  it  was  out  of 
the  question  to  suppose  any  thing  could  induce 
her  to  appear  as  an  equal  amongst  them. 

But  Ella  soon  perceived  that  she  had  been 
mistaken ;  for  as  she  advanced  with  her  sister 
towards  the  lower  end  of  the  room,  she  saw 
Mrs.  Nelson  and   Ruth  slowly  making  their 
way  through  the  throng,  and  trying  to  discover 
some  vacant  place  along  the  forms,  where  they 
might  find  room  to  sit.     Ruth  was   dressed 
almost  with  the  plainness  of  a  Quaker;  she 
was  in  mourning,  without  the  slightest  orna- 
ment; but  it  is  not  in  language  to  do  justice 
to  the  noble  simplicity  of  her  demeanour,  to  the 
purelustre  of  her  faultless  complexion,  nor  to  the 
effect  produced  by  the  symmetry  of  her  admi- 
rable features,  and  the  mingled  composure  and 
sweetness  of  her  countenance. 

Already  a  little  group  of  admirers,  foremost 
in  the  number  of  which  was  Mr.  Fitsmaurioe^ 
hovered  around  her.  He  had  been  one  of  the 
first  to  distinguish  her,  and  now  stood  at  some 
distance,  gazing  upon  her  with  the  wrapt  atteo- 
tion  of  a  connoisseur  surveying  a  masterpieoe 
of  Grecian  sculpture.  Toung  Sedley  also  was 
there.  But  he  who  distanced  every  other  in 
the  contest  to  approach  her  was  Frederic,  who 
unceremoniously  pushing   aside  all   that  inw 
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peded  his  progress,  forced  his  way  up  to  her, 
and  pointing  to  a  footman  who  was  toiling  to« 
wards  them,  with  a  light  chair  mider  each  arm, 
said: 

^^  I  have  ordered  seats  for  you,  and  here  they 
are," 

Mrs.  Nelson,  curtsying,  and  half  ashamed, 
thanked  him  in  a  low  voice,  whilst  Ruth  only 
raised  her  eyes  an  instant  to  his  face,  and 
dropped  them  again  in  silence. 

"  Is  this  fair  wonder,''  said  Mrs.  Fitzmau- 
rice  to  her  sister,  ^^  the  daughter  of  our  good 
Mrs.  Nelson  ?'* 

"  Yes,"  answered  Ella ;  ^'  and  if  Ernest  is 
to  be  believed,  she  is  as  much  to  be  pitied  as 
admired." 

"  Pitied !  why  ?" 

^^For  being  too  handsome  andtoopolishedfor 
a  village  maiden.  But  let  us  go  nearer,  and 
speak  to  her/' 

They  did  so ;  and  Ruth,  rising  from  the  seat 
she  had  just  taken  possession  of,  stood  up 
whilst  they  talked  to  her,  answering  their  en- 
quiries with  modest  propriety,  and  appearing 
gratified  by  their  notice.  Presentiy  Ernest 
came  up  to  her;  and  Mr.  Fitzmaurice,  per- 
ceiving that  so  many  of  the  fiimily  were  ac- 
quainted with  her,  approached  nearer,  that  he 
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might  be  made  known  to  her  also,  and  was 
instantly  followed  by  young  Sedley.  At  last. 
Sir  Everard  and  Lady  Ormond,  finding  them- 
selves deserted,  came  likewise,  and  were  evi- 
dently as  much  struck  by  her  extreme  beauty, 
as  any  of  the  party. 

They  immediately  entered  into  conversation 
with  her,  hoped  her  long  residence  near  Lon- 
don would  not  make  the  country  appear  dull  to 
her,  and  cordially  congratulated  Mrs.  Nelson 
on  her  return.  The  poor  woman,  though 
delighted,  was  almost  oppressed  by  these  pub- 
lic civilities ;  and  seeing  the  effect  they  pro- 
duced upon  her  neighbours,  many  of  whom 
were  standing  around  with  wondering  and  not 
very  friendly  looks,  was  relieved  when  the 
general  observation  was  called  off  by  the  inter- 
vention  of  a  new  subject  of  curiosity. 

TIxe  unexpected  sound  of  a  key  bugle,  blown 
with  great  ability,  was  suddenly  heard  re- 
echoing through  the  stone  passage  leading  to 
the  ball  room,  and  whilst  all  eyes  were  tamed 
in  that  direction,  a  figure  appeared  at  the  door 
that  caused  a  universal  buzs  of  astonishment. 
Habited  in  a  splendid  Eastern  oostoine,  a 
youth  of  small  stature,  delicate  features,  but 
dark  complexion,  was  seen  slowly  advancing 
through  the  opening  crowd,  bearing  in  one 
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hand  a  light  furled  up  banner,  in  the  other,  a 
rich  gold  and  crimson  bag.  On  reaching  Sir 
Everard  and  Lady  Ormond,  he  reverentially 
paid  his  obeisance  three  times  in  the  oriental 
fashion,  and  held  forth  his  gorgeous  bag,  con- 
taining a  quantity  of  printed  numbers  on  de- 
tached pieces  of  card,  inviting  them  by  signs 
to  make  their  own  selection.  When  this  had 
been,  with  smiles,  and  many  expressions  of 
curiosity,  complied  with,  the  mute  Asiatic 
passed  on  to  others  of  the  party ;  whilst  various 
young  assistants,  fancifully,  but  less  richly, 
attired,  and  also  provided  with  silk  bags,  went 
round  to  offer  their  contents  in  different  parts 
of  the  room  to  the  rest  of  the  company.  When 
all  the  tickets  were  disposed  of,  he  that  bore 
the  banner  prepared  to  retire.  Arrived  at  the 
door,  he  stopped,  turned,  and  during  a  renewed 
flourish  of  the  bugle  by  its  invisible  performer, 
dexterouslv  unfurled  his  small  standard,  and 
displayed  to  view  the  following  doggerel 
rhymes  painted  upon  it  in  large  characters  : 

'*  Though  I  am  mnte,  I  am  not  blind. 
To  Fortune's  Temple  you  shall  find 
Tm  a  true  guide  ;  then  where  I  lead, 
Arise,  and  follow  me  with  speed." 

There  needed  no    second   invitation.      As 
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many  as  could  posh  their  way  through  the 
door-case,  poured  impetuously  into  the  pas- 
sage, and  rushed  after  their  singular  conductor. 
All  present  would  have  imitated  their  fiTampla, 
but  one  of  the  young  aides-de-camp  called  out 
in  a  shrill  voice : 

*^  Await  the  return  of  your  friends  t  There 
is  not  room  for  so  many  at  once." 

A  prohibition  so  express  was  not  to  be  dis- 
regarded; but  to  these  undisciplined  rustics^ 
whose  imagination  was  strongly  excited  by 
what  had  passed,  and  whose  impatience  to 
reach  the  promised  temple  knew  no  bounds,  it 
was,  for  the  moment,  a  severe  disappoint- 
ment. 

Meanwhile,  those  who  first  attained  the 
goal,  after  traversing  various  passages,  were 
introduced  into  a  small  room^  fitted  up  with 
canvass  as  a  tent,  and  adorned  with  evergreen 
boughs  and  garlands  of  flowers,  amongst 
which  were  interspersed  a  multitude  of  bril- 
liant little  lamps.  The  eoup-d^mil  was  ex- 
tremely pretty;  but  what  most  attracted  the 
attention  of  tlie  villagers,  was  the  display,  in 
two  large  booths  opposite  each  other,  of  almost 
all  the  wares  usually  found  at  country  fidis. 
For  the  men,  there  were  coloured  handker- 
chiefs,  pocket  knives,  tobaooo-boxes,  ahavii^ 
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glasses,  shirt  pins,  riding  whips,  &c.  In  the 
women's  booths  were  ribbons  of  every  descrip- 
tion, muslin  for  caps,  prints,  coloured  and 
framed,  work-baskets,  silver  thimbles,  needle- 
books,  scissors,  &c.  Every  lot  was  numbered, 
and  the  person  who  had  drawn  its  correspond- 
ing number  in  the  ball  room,  was  entitled  to 
claim  the  prize  it  designated.  In  each  booth 
was  an  attendimt,  ready  to  receive  the  tickets 
as  they  were  given  in,  and  to  deliver  the 
prizes. 

The  first  party  having  retreated  in  high  glee, 
and  loudly  extolling  the  merits  of  a  lottery 
without  blanks^  was  speedily  succeeded  by  a 
second,  and  that  by  a  third  and  fourth,  till  at 
length  every  claimant  was  satisfied.  The 
dancing  was  then  recommenced;  but  Ella, 
declining  to  stand  up  again,  prevailed  upon 
Sir  Everard  and  his  lady,  before  they  went 
back  to  the  drawing-room,  to  take  a  peep  at 
the  Temple  of  Fortune.  Ruth  and  her  mo- 
ther, who  had  not  yet  given  in  their  tickets, 
were  invited  to  accompany  them;  and  the 
Fitzmaurices,  with  the  three  young  men  and 
Ella  followed. 

At  the  entrance  of  the  tent,  they  were  again 
saluted  by  the  youthfiil  standard-bearer. 
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tiUisoinethingunnsuBl  to  stare  at;  and  for  that 
parpoM  I  oini  it  did  not  seem  necessary  to 
■tiuly  correctness  of  plan." 

"And  did  you  also,  child,"  enquired  Sir 
Enrard,  "  irear  that  formidable  da^er  which 
Ame  carries  at  her  girdle  ?" 

"  No,"  said  Ella  ;  "  I  was  to  personify  an 
Eutem  lady,  whilst  Anne  was  to  represent  a 
joiitb.  To  complete  her  costume,  therefore,  it 
Mtmed  proper  to  supply  her  with  arms ;  and  I 
iiBntiired  from  Ernest  the  dagger  his  father 
Wnght  from  Egypt." 

"  It  is  a  dangerous  plaything,  my  girl,"  re- 
nned  the  Baronet,  addressing  Anne,  "and 
^  KKiner  you  lay  it  aside  the  better.  Take  it 
"Wn  her,  my  dear  de  Gray." 

"  Let  me  look  at  it,  Ernest,"  stud  Frederic ; 

1  W  quite  forgotten  your  having  such  a 
*ttpon," 

llien  unsheating  it,  and  examining  its  bright 
■^  and  keen  edge, 

"  It  is  indeed  a  tremendous  instrument,"  he 
Continued;  "no  bone  or  muscle  could  with- 
**''wl  it ;  but  I  imagine  it  would  inflict  a  very 
*^  death." 

At  these  words,  Ella,  hastily  stretching  out 
''*'Wd  for  it,  gave  it  back  to  Ernest,  ex- 
elwniiM: 
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*^  My  uncle  is  right :  it  is  no  toy  to  trifle 
with.  Pray  put  it  out  of  the  way,  Ernest 
After  what  has  been  said^  it  gives  me  pain  to 
look  at  it." 

*^  Then  be  assured/'  said  Ernest,  with  a 
smile,  ^^  it  shall  never  again  offend  your 
sight." 

Lady  Ormond,  not  entirely  recovered  from 
her  medical  mania,  now  expressed  a  hope  that 
poor  little  Anne  would  be  no  sufferer  by  the 
tawny  drug  with  which  her  face  had  been 
dyed. 

^^  It  is  the  opinion,^'  said  she,  ^  of  several 
sensible  writers,  that  all  mineral,  and  even 
many  vegetable  colours,  are  extremely  perni- 
cious when  applied  to  the  skin." 

Ella,  assuring  her  Anne  would  not  be  in- 
jured by  the  harmless  compound  that  had  been 
used  on  the  present  occasion,  they  advanced 
into  the  interior  of  the  tent.  Its  light  and 
sparkling  effect — and  by  such  simple  means^ 
was  much  commended.  Ella  said  she  had  met 
with  such  cheerful  and  ready  assistants  in  the 
accomplishment  of  her  little  plan  amongst  the 
domestics,  that  the  whole  arrangement  had 
been  completed  without  having  reoonrae  to  any 
other  aid.  She  then  took  Sir  Everard  by  die 
handy  and  led  him  up  to  the  men's  booths 
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rtibt  Frederic  conducted  Lady  Ormond  to 
tht  [mpared  for  the  women.  Their  prizes 
nre  immediately  produced,  and  proved  to  he 
u  nluable,  that  they  almost  shrank  from  the 
1^  of  receiving  them. 

"  ^'hy,  you  silly  child  ! "  exclaimed  Sir 
Ererard,  looking  half  vexed,  "do  you  think 
■c  wanted  such  costly  nicknacks  as  these,  to 
cmrince  us  of  your  good  will  ?  I  could  find 
>■  my  heart  to  scold  you  furiously." 

"  Here  stands  the  culprit,  uncle,"  cried  Ella, 
pniting  to  her  brother ;  "  let  all  your  ire  be 
directed  agunst  him.  I  am  innocence  it- 
ulf!" 

IW  objects  in  question  were  a  gold  snuff- 
<X)i,  of  the  most  beautiful  form  and  workman- 
nip;  and  a  lady's  writing  stand,  of  singular 
diSuice,  furnished  with  every  accessory  that 
"iguiuity  could  invent ;  seals  set  in  gold  of  all 
^"Knsions  and  design,  penknives,  weights  to 
■Kp  down  papers,  of  the  greatest  variety  of 
^tutical  shapes }  pencils  and  metal  pens  in 
**ouuented  cases ;  in  short,  the  whole  train  of 
'"Ptrfluities  which  to  genius  are  unnecessary, 
Ki  dullness  of  no  advantage.  They  had  been 
'"QQght  by  Frederic  from  abroad  as  presents 
*  Sir  Everard  and  his  aunt,  but  with  some 
"^  of  his  effects,  not  having  arrived  at  the 
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Hall  till  two  or  three  days  later  than  himseli^ 
Ella,  who  had  seen  them  in  his  room  on  the 
morning  of  the  ball, .  had  entreated  he  would 
allow  her  to  include  them  amongst  the  prizes 
of  her  lottery. 

"  With  all  my  heart,"  said  he,  "  if  you  can 
ensure  their  finding  their  right  destination.  I 
have  no  inclination  to  let  them  become  the 
property  of  any  of  the  interesting  personages 
with  whose  company  we  are  this  evening  to  be 
honoured.'* 

His  sister  explained  to  him  the  plan  upon 
which  the  prizes  were  to  be  distributed,  and 
promised  that  those  intended  for  her  unde  and 
aunt  should  fall  into  no  other  hands.  He  then 
yielded  to  her  request  without  further  diffi- 
culty. 

On  hearing  from  whom  the  elegant  offerings 
proceeded,  Sir  Everard  and  his  lady  became 
more  reconciled  to  their  value,  rememberings 
that  what  in  Ella  would  have  been  an  act  of 
ostentation,  or  a  childish  extravagance,  was  bat 
a  souvenir  d'amitii  in  her  brother,  which  the 
income  they  so  liberally  supplied  him  with 
enabled  him  perfectly  to  afford.  They  there* 
fore  accepted  his  gift  not  only  without  scrapie, 
but  with  manifest  pleasure.  The  remaining 
prizes,  without  much  r^ard  to  form  and  order. 
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Wn  rather  dispensed,  as  inclination  dic- 
Wcd,  than  as  chance  had  seemed  to  ap- 
poinL 

Hre.  Fitzmanrice  had  gained  a  neat  little 
fuming  wheel,  which  she  made  Ruth's  mo- 
tlier  exchange  with  her  for  a  quantity  of  useless 
^Wy-coloured  ribbon.  Ruth's  ticket  brought 
w  a  morocco  purse  and  some  other  trifle, 
>Udi  Mr.  Fitzmaurice  insisted  upon  her 
Tring  up  to  him  for  a  morocco  pocket-book 
ul  silver  pencil  case.  The  young  men  dared 
w  venture  to  make  such  transfers ;  they  ac- 
cepted their  prizes,  whatever  they  might  be ; 
"i  Sir  Everard,  summoning  them  to  accom- 
uny  liim  into  the  drawing-room,  Mrs.  Nelson 
*d  "  the  fur  Maid  of  Ormond  Green,"  as  he 
^""e  to  denominate  her,  took  their  leave,  and 
*amed  to  the  ball-room. 

Whilst  seating  himself  at  the  whist-table, 
-'*  Baronet,  whose  mind  still  dwelt  upon 
«  occurrences  of  the  evening,  asked  Ella 
''fK  she  had  picked  up  her  clever  performer 
'Poa  the  bugle  horn  ? 

"It was  Mrs.  Nelson's  nephew,"  answered 
**i  "the  young  carpenter,  Philip,  who  under- 
**  the  service  for  me.  There  is  scarcely 
"'f  thing  he  bas  not  a  smattering  knowledge  o^ 
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and  amongst  his  various  acquirements  is  that 
of  blowing  the  bugle." 

Satisfied  with  this  answer,  he  questioned  her 
no  more  during  several  deals;  but  then,  though 
in  a  less  direct  manner,  reverting  to  the  lot- 
tery, 

"  Ella,  my  girl,''  cried  he,  **  I  seem  to  be  in 
a  lucky  vein  this  evening ;  I  have  already  won 
the  first  rubber,  and  seem  to  be  in  a  fair  way 
of  winning  the  second.  Tou  shall  go  halves 
with  me,  if  I  continue  equally  suocesa- 
ful." 

"  Thank  you,  dear  unde,*'  cried  ElUa,  gaily ; 
'*  I  am  quite  resigned  to  ■  whatever  you  are 
pleased  to  decree." 

**  Poor  child  !*'  resumed  he,  "  you  must  have 
ruined  yourself  in  furnishing  out  those  two 
booths." 

^  Oh,  if  that  is  your  reason,  unde^  for  mak- 
ing me  a  partaker  of  your  winnings,  I  am 
obliged,  in  common  honesty,  to  decline  the 
obligation.  I  was  so  largely  assisted  by  my 
sister,  that  my  share  of  the  expense  was  next 
to  nothing." 

'^  But  why  did  you  not  apply  \ome?  In  my 
own  house  it  was  but  fm  to  let  me  be  my  Ofwn 
paymasrter." 
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"Hid  EUa  done  bo,"  observed  Mr.  Fits- 
■uirjce,  "  what  would  hare  become  of  the 
'ittie  rarprise  she  meditated  to  give  you  ? — 
Hitfber  pleasure  depended  upon  that." 

"And,  after  all,  dear  Sir,"  she  resumed,  "  I 
m  obliged  almost  to  betray  myself,  to  prevent 
your  hurrying  away  before  the  lottery  be- 
pm." 

"Ton  betrayed  nothing,  child.  How  could 
1  nupect  what  was  to  happen  by  your  whis- 
penng  to  me  a  request  to  stay  ten  minutes 
UDger  for  '  a  particular  reason  ?'  Those  were 
"ords  that  assuredly  told  but  little.  They  bad 
4e  effect,  however,  of  making  a  good  obedient 
wf  of  me,  though  I  own  I  was  getting  almost 
*>  veary  as  Frederic,  and  that  ia  saying  a  good 
H-is  it  not,  Fred  ?" 

lO  this  no  answer  was  given,  for  Frederic 
■*>  not  in  the  room ;  and  Sir  Everard  con- 
''™«l  he  was  gone  off  to  bed  in  disgust :  but 
<^  bring  enquired  for  when  wine  and  biscuits 
"*«  brought  in,  great  was  the  Baronet's  aur- 
•""«  to  hear  that  Mr.  Ormond  was  still  in  the 
^  room,  and  had  been  dancing ! 

Humph!"   ejaculated  he,  as  soon  as  the 

^^nta    were   withdrawn,    "  it  appears   that 

7**'*r  Frederic  can  be  more  tolerant  of  unpo- 

'^cd  company  than  I  had  suspected  !     It  is 
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wonderful  what  the  contemplation  of  a  pretty 
face  can  do!  Well,  the  case  is  common 
enough ;  and  luckily  the  beautiful  Ruth  has  a 
prudent  circumspect  mother^  who  will  know 
how  to  take  care  of  her.'* 

This  little  soliloquy  was  heard  in  silenbe ;  no 
one  present  wished  to  cast  censure  upon  Fre- 
deric ;  yet  it  was  difficult  to  approve  his  sub- 
jecting Ruth,  by  such  ill-judged  attentions^  to 
the  invidious  remarks  of  those  very  people 
whose  vanity  he  had  wounded  not  an  hour 
before,  and  whose  resentment  would  now  find 
such  willing  vent  in  sneers  and  inuendoes  mis- 
chievous to  her  good  repute.  Still  more  diffi- 
cult was  it  to  forbear  wondering,  that  a  man  so 
morbidly  fastidious  should  thus  unresistingly 
yield  to  the  fascinations  of  low-bom  beauty, 
should  overcome  his  feelings  of  disdain  for  her 
fellows  so  far  as  to  mingle  in  their  pastime, 
take  hands  with  tiiem,  and  voluntarily  put 
himself  upon  their  level. 

Ella  saw  nothing  in  all  this  but  matter  for 
mirth.  No  picture  could  be  more  amnaing  to 
her  imagination  than  tiiat  of  her  stately  bro- 
ther dancing  amongst  the  spruce  apprentices, 
and  lumpy  clowns  his  eye  had  lately  measured 
with  so  much  scorn.  Mrs.  Fitsmaurice,  mare 
easily  alarmed,  was  filled  with  doubts  and  mia- 
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jinngs  as  to  the  effect  upon  Kutb's  peace  of 
Btmd,  of  these  extraordinary  dUtinctioiu  from 
ifoong  man  so  elevated  by  station,  by  perso- 
nii  ippearance,  and  above  bU,  by  manners  so 
■uperior  to  those  with  ivhom  the  poor  girl  was 
ftt  likely  to  hold  intercourse.  She  comma- 
licated  her  apprehensions  to  her  bus- 
bud; 

"Bah,  bah!"  exclaimed  he,  "Frederic  is  a 
tkomand  times  more  in  danger  than  Ruth !  If 
be  can  with  impunity  expose  himself  to  gaze 
n>  the  attractions  of  that  loveliest '  mortal  crea- 
taue  of  earth's  mould/  he  is  indeed  a  hero ! 
Sbe  is  a  thing  to  look  at  only  on  Sundays  and 
holidays.  I  never  saw  a  being  who  came  up 
Mtnily  to  my  ideas  of  real  beauty;  and  I  tell 
J%  Bess,  it  is  not  merely  the  beauty  of  out- 
'*wlfi)nn, — there  is  mind  in  her  face.  The 
••^p  serenity  of  her  superb  eye,  announces 
"•ought  and  discernment.  She  is  not  to  be 
^Ight  by  a  few  honeyed  phrases ;  and  I 
"i^in  repeat,  Frederic  incurs  a  million  times 
Poster  risk  from  her,  than  she  does  from 
bim." 

This  is  poor  consolation,  Hugh." 
**  lis  the  best  I  can  give  you.     You  were 
"**ions  for  the  safety  of  Ruth,  and  I  tell  you 
^^  i>  in  no  peril.    As  for  your  brother,  the 
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worst  that  can  happen  to  him  is  a  temporary 
heart  ache,  which  change  of  scene  will 
cure,  and  which,  for  the  time,  will  do 
him  the  essential  good  of  humbling  the 
loftiness  that  has  hitherto  made  him  look 
down  with  so  little  tolerance  on  his  infe- 
riors." 

Happy  would  Ernest  have  been  could  he 
have  viewed  the  case  in  a  similar  light;  but 
this  was  not  in  his  power.  From  wliat  he 
deemed  himself  justified  in  believing  to  be 
Frederic's  principles,  no  woman  peculiarly 
distinguislied  by  him  could  be  exempt  from 
danger ;  least  of  all,  one  in  the  subordinate 
rank  of  Ruth ;  and  his  apprehensions  for  her 
were  proportioned  to  the  just  sense  he  had  of 
her  rare  endowments,  and  the  grateful  regard 
he  entertained  for  her  mother.  To  parley 
with  Frederic  he  knew  would  be  vain;  but 
some  good  might  perhaps  be  effected  by  gently 
cautioning  Mrs.  Nelson.  It  was  neither  his 
design  nor  his  wish  to  represent  Frederic  un- 
favourably to  her ;  but  it  might  be  possible  to 
accomplish  his  aim  without  resorting  to  such 
invidious  means ;  and  he  determined  to  make 
the  experiment. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 
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t  Sir  Everard'a.  Sedley  persevered  in  his 
ints,  Kiid  Lady  Ormond  persevered  in  her 
^  manner  of  receiving  him.  By  degrees, 
OTerer,  this  treatment  began  to  make  a  more 
*rfiil  impression  upon  him  j  for  he  perceived 
w  Ella  relaxed  considerably  in  her  endea- 
'oon  to  compensate  to  him,  as  heretofore,  for 
'*!  aunt's  ungracnousness.  The  truth  is,  seeing 
•*'  lister,  Mr.  Fitzmaurice,  and  the  Baronet  al- 
"y  well  disposed  to  be  courteous  to  him,shefelt 
^  be  was  no  longer  dependent  upon  her  for 
"Pport,  and  left  him  to  thdr  care,  giving  her- 
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them  a  sort  of  tacit  understanding,  that  per- 
mitted their  manifesting  the  utmost  friendli- 
ness towards  each  other,  without  being  parti- 
cipators in  Mrs.  Ormond's  designs.  It  was 
now  apparent  those  designs  corresponded  but 
too  well  with  his  own  wishes ;  and  Ella  therefore 
determined  upon  availing  herself  of  her  mother's 
absence,  to  put  a  complete  end  to  every  expec- 
tation he  might  have  formed.  Aided  by  his 
unpresuming  character,  her  task  was  less- diffi- 
cult than^  with  a  more  confident  man,  she 
would  have  found  it.  He  yielded^  though  with 
deep  regret,  to  what  seemed  to  be  her  irrevo- 
cable, though  unavowed  decision,  and  became 
almost  a  stranger  at  Ormond  Hall. 

The  secret  satisfaction  she  derived  from  this 
circumstance,  received  its  first  check  from  ob- 
serving in  the  looks  and  in  the  few  words  that 
passed  between  her  brother  and  Ernest  a 
marked  coldness  that  indicated  either  an  actual 
or  an  impending  breach.  She  sought  in  vain 
to  obtain  from  either  an  explanation  of  these 
angry  appearances;  they  were  impenetrable. 
Frederic  affected  to  laugh  at  what  he  called  her 
true  feminine  sagacity  in  '^  finding  out  mean- 
ings never  meant  f  and  Ernest,  more  gently, 
assured  her  the  symptoms  she  had  remarked 
were  but  temporary  clouds,  that  would  soon 
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pass  away,  and  be  succeeded  by  fairer  weather. 
Still  she  was  not  exempt  from  anxiety,  and 
waited  in  vain  from  day  to  day  for  the  com- 
mencement of  that  reconciliation  he  had  seem- 
ed to  foretell.  It  made  no  progress.  The 
countenance  of  Frederic  continued  to  denote 
that  he  was  deeply  offended;  and  whibt  at 
times,  defiance  and  disdain  flashed  from  his 
eyes,  at  others,  they  expressed  a  vague  inquie- 
tude— a  lurking  suspicion,  that  often  gave  him 
an  air  of  irritation  and  restlessness  agreeing  ill 
with  the  arrogant  assumption  of  superiority  he 
sought  to  maintain. 

Ernest,  firm  and  unembarrassed^  neither 
retorted  scorn  with  scorn,  nor  blenched  be- 
neath the  hostile  glances  that  were  directed 
against  him ;  yet  he  was  not  at  ease,  and  show- 
ed in  a  thousand  ways  that  the  dissension  sub- 
sisting between  them,  gave  him  pain,  and 
weighed  upon  his  spirits. 

The  Fitzmaurices,  after  a  visit  of  ten  days, 
were  compelled,  by  the  expected  arrival  of 
some  friends  at  their  own  house,  to  announce 
their  departure.  Ella  was  half  reluctant  to 
accompany  them.  True,  the  same  want  of  a 
female  companion,  which  had  made  her, 
some  time  before,  scrupulous  of  remaining 
exposed  to  be  too  much  with  Ernest,  still  ex- 
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isted ;  but  this  might  be  obviated,  she  found, 
by  encouraging  the  daughter  of  the  neighbour- 
ing clergyman  to  come  frequently  to  the  house; 
and  as  she  was  in  much  favour  with  her  uncle 
and  aunt,  no  objections  were  anticipated*  By 
staying,  she  knew  also  that  she  should  be 
giving  them  pleasure;  but  her  chief  induce- 
ment, was  the  hope  of  allaying  by  her  presence, 
perhaps  by  her  good  offices,  the  angry  feelings 
subsisting  between  the  two  young  men. 

When,  therefore,  on  the  day  preceding  the 
departure  of  Mrs.  Fitzmaurice,  Sir  Everard 
and  Lady  Ormond  expressed  their  regret  at 
losing  both  sisters  at  once,  and  though,  doubt- 
ful of  success,  pressed  Ella  still  to  remain,  she 
hesitated  not,  but  rejoiced  their  hearts  by  her 
consent;  and  her  brother-in-law,  who  partly 
suspected  her  motive,  (for  the  appearances  that 
had  so  forcibly  struck  her  had  not  escaped  his 
discernment,)  sincerely  approved  her  resolu- 
tion. 

Once  more,  then,  established  at  Ormond 
Hall,  and  provided,  in  Miss  Kirby,  with  an 
amiable  and  well-educated  associate,  Ella  pur- 
sued her  accustomed  rides  and  walks,  and  her 
favourite  in-door  occupations  with  all  her  wont- 
ed spirit  and  diligence.  And  not  to  Ernest 
only  was  her  protracted  visit  a  source  of  de- 
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light ;  Frederic  was  also  gratified  by  it.  Her 
vivacity  supplied  the  place  of  his  own,  and 
relieved  him  from  the  necessity,  during  meals, 
of  keeping  up  the  conversation.  At  other  periods 
of  the  day  he  was  seldom  at  home,  or  if  it  hap- 
pened otherwise,  it  was  generally  at  a  late  hour 
in  the  evening,  when,  to  avoid  remarks  on  his 
silence,  he  either  played  at  chess  with  his  sis- 
ter, or  took  a  seat  at  his  uncle's  whist  table. 

One  morning,  on  the  arrival,  during  break- 
fast, of  the  newspapers  and  letters.  Sir  Everard 
whilst  distributing  the  latter  according  to  their 
directions,  said  to  his  nephew : 

^'  Here's  one  for  you,  Fred,  from  your  mo- 
ther ;  tell  us  what  she  says  about  coming  into 
the  country." 

Frederic  put  the  letter  calmly  down,  and 
went  on  with  his  breakfast,  only  saying, 

"  Are  there  any  more  for  me.  Sir?" 

"  No,^*  answered  the  Baronet. 

"  And,  upon  my  word,"  cried  Ella,  a  little 
impatiently,  *'  you  hardly  deserve  that  I  Why 
don't  you  read  what  my  mother  says,  Frederic? 
She  has  not  written  for  some  time,  and  I  am 
anxious  to  hear  what  she  is  doing.'' 

Frederic,  half  jestingly,  held  out  to  her  the 
letter  with  one  hand,  whilst  with  the  other  he 
leisurely  stirred  his  tea,  saying : 
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**  If  it  will  amuse  you  very  much,  you  may 
read  it  for  me." 

She  was  almost  tempted  to  take  him  at  his 
word,  but  recollecting  there  might  be  things  in 
it  meant  for  no  eye  but  his,  she  gently  pushed 
back  his  hand,  and  said, 

"  Ah,  Frederic,  you  would  not  have  ventured 
upon  such  an  offer,  had  you  thought  me  capa* 
ble  of  accepting  it !" 

**  I  assure  you,"  cried  he,  laughing,  "  I  did 
not  hold  it  forth  as  a  trial  of  your  virtue, — 
though,"  he  whisperingly  added,  *^  I  shrewdly 
suspect  I  shall  find  it  a  heavy  trial  of  my  own 
patience  !'* 

"  Why  do  you  think  so  ?" 

'^  Because  the  good  lady  has  a  passion 
for  writing  such  interminable  lectures,  it 
hardly  ever  happens  I  am  able  to  get  through 
them." 

"  Well,  but  try  this  once,  my  dear  Frederic  5 
there  can  be  nothing  to  lecture  you  about 
now  you  are  leading  such  a  quiet  life  in  the 
country." 

Having  finished  his  breakfast,  he  at  length 
consented  to  satisfy  her  wishes,  and  breaking 
the  seal  of  his  letter,  began  languidly  to  peruse 
it.  But  he  had  not  proceeded  through  many 
lines  before  the  blood  rushed  impetuously  to 
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his  face^  and  crimsoned  his  very  forehead.  His 
brow  became  contracted,  and  his  lips  firmly 
compressed  together,  evinced  the  strongest 
internal  agitation.  Ella,  wlio  was  the  only  one 
observing  him,  dared  ask  no  questions ;  but 
she  silently  and  with  some  alarm,  sat  gazing 
at  him,  till  he  suddenly  started  up,  and  pre- 
pared to  leave  the  room.  No  longer  able  to 
controul  her  apprehensions,  she  followed  him, 
and  passing  her  arm  through  his,  said  in  an 
under  voice,  full  of  kindness  and  concern  : 

"  Have  you  received  any  bad  news^  ray 
dearest  brother?" 

"  No,  Ella,"  answered  he,  sternly,  "  but 
good  news !  It  is  always  good,  when  we  have 
an  enemy — a  diabolical  enemy — to  be  made 
aware  of  it  !**  And  as  he  spoke  he  darted  a 
look  of  fury  towards  the  unconscious  Ernest, 
who  was  running  his  eye  over  one  of  the  news- 
papers, and  precipitately  quitted  the  room. 

Ella  stood  still  as  if  petrified;  pale  and 
shocked,  she  scarcely  believed  she  had  heard 
aright.  That  Ernest  could  merit  such  an 
accusation  she  deemed  utterly  impossible ;  but 
that  it  should  have  been  called  forth  by  the 
perusail  of  a  letter  from  her  mother,  was  so 
extraordinary,  so  incomprehensible,  that  no 
suggestion  ofiered  itself  to  her  mind  capable  erf* 
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accounting  for  it.  Ernest  had  always  been 
treated  and  spoken  of  by  Mrs.  Ormond  with 
distinguished  regard ;  she  could  not^  therefore, 
have  written  anything  concerning  him  with 
feelings  of  malevolence;  and  yet,  what  but 
some  heavy  charge  against  him  could  so  ve- 
hemently have  exasperated  Frederic?  Per- 
haps her  mother  had  been  misled  by  some 
calumnious  report,  or  still  more  probable,  some 
ambiguous  expression  of  hers  had  been  mis- 
interpreted, a  circumstance  but  too  likely  to 
happen  in  the  present  irascible  state  of  Fre- 
deric's mind.  At  all  events  Ella,  after  a  few 
moments'  consideration,  felt  persuaded  that  the 
kindest  and  most  friendly  thing  she  could  do, 
would  be  to  afford  Ernest,  by  a  hint  of  what 
was  passing,  a  speedy  opportunity  of  vindicat- 
ing himself  both  to  her  brother,  and  through 
him  to  Mrs.  Ormond.  Yet,  she  dreaded  to 
instigate  him  to  seek  an  immediate  interview 
with  Frederic,  since,  whilst  his  anger  lasted, 
the  insulting  language  he  might  use.  it  would, 
perhaps,  not  be  in  man  to  avoid  resenting. 
With  all  the  prudence,  therefore,  which  her 
age  and  inexperience  qualified  her  to  exert,  she 
finally  came  to  the  resolution  of  endeavouring 
to  keep  the  two  young  men  as  much  apart  as 
possible  till  the  first   animosity  of  Frederic 
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should  subside ;  and  then  cautiously  to  prepare 
Ernest  to  enter  on  his  own  justification.  To 
retard  an  evil  is  to  the  young,  almost  equi- 
valent to  escaping  from  it;  and  Ella,  after 
fixing  upon  this  plan,  became  comparatively 
composed. 

It  was  now  the  beginning  of  August ;  the 
weather  was  sultry  and  oppressive,  and  morn- 
ing excursions  were  given  up.     Miss  Kirby, 
however,  failed  not  to  come  as  usual,  content 
to  spend  her  time  with  Ella,  whether  in  ac- 
tive  or  sedentary    pursuits.      Lady  Ormond, 
was  shut  up  for  the  morning  in  her  own  apart- 
ment.    She  had  just  received,  with  other  new 
publications,  the  latest  numbers  of  the  Edin- 
burgh and  Quarterly  Reviews ;  knowing  which, 
the  whole  family  was  prepared,  for  some  days 
to  come,  to  hear  her,  with  the  most  comic 
vacillation,  turn  firom    whiggism    to   toryiam, 
firom  the  strongest  party-spirit  on  one  side,  to  a» 
strong  a  party-spirit  on  the  other,  according  as 
the  various  articles  came  under  her  inspection. 
The  fact  is,  whatever  she  last  read  drove  oat 
the  remembrance  of  what  she  had  read  before ; 
and  with  a  bonhommie  and  ujioonsciouanesB  al- 
most incredible,  she  was  in  matters  of  litera- 
ture a  perfect  Zimii :  ^  Everything  by  tame, 
and  nothing  long.*' 
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The  two  young  ladies,  with  somewhat  more 
consistency  of  plan,  had  lately  undertaken  the 
perusal  of  a  select  number  of  the  British  poets, 
alternately  relieving  each  other  in  the  office  of 
reader ;  and  whilst  one  was  thus  engaged,  her 
companion  worked  or  drew.  Ernest  some- 
times joined  them,  and  the  book  was  then  put 
into  his  hands,  an  arrangement  they  were  al- 
ways most  ready  to  adopt,  since  he  read  re- 
markably well.  The  room  they  sat  in  was 
cool  and  quiet,  and  communicating  with  that 
which  Sir  Everard  always  occupied  till  dinner^ 
time,  Ella  could  in  a  moment,  if  wanted,  fly  to 
him,  tell  him  the  day  of  the  month,  if  he  was 
writing;  find  the  second  volume  of  the 
book  he  was  reading,  or  perform  for  him  any 
of  the  little  services  she  delighted  to  render 
him,  and  he  never  thought  so  well  executed  by 
anybody  else.  On  the  present  occasion,  then, 
Ernest  was  invited  to  accompany  them  to  their 
retreat,  and  as  usual,  to  be  their  lecturer. 
The  book  was  Cowper's  Task,  to  which  they 
continued  listening  with  unabated  pleasure  till 
Miss  Kirby  reluctantly  announced  that  she 
could  stay  no  longer,  having  promised  her 
father  to  return  early  in  order  to  transcribe  his 
sermon  for  the  next  day.  The  excuse  was 
not  to  be  combated ;  Ella  thanked  her  for  the 
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time  she  had  bestowed  upon  her,  and  suffered 
her  to  go  mthout  opposition.  Ernest  volun- 
teered to  accompany  her  to  the  rectory 
gate. 

Soon  after  their  departure,  observing  that 
a  slight  shower  had  fallen  which  had  refreshed 
the  air,  Ella  resolved  to  take  a  little  stroll.  As 
she  ascended  the  stairs  for  her  bonnet,  she  met 
Ernest  coming  hastily  down. 

"  How  soon  you  are  returned !"  cried  she, 
with  some  surprise. 

"  The  reason  is,*'  answered  he,  "  that  we 
met  Mr.  Kirby,  who  took  charge  of  his  daugh- 
ter himself;  and  I  then  made  my  bow.** 

^^  And  where  now  are  you  going?"  resumed 
Ella,  anxious  that  he  should  not,  for  the 
present,  throw  himself  in  the  way  of  Fre- 
deric. 

^*  I  can  scarcely  stay  to  tell  you,*'  said  he$ 
^*  Philip  Nelson  has  been  putting  some  addi- 
tional shelves  in  my  book-doset,  and  has  done 
it  so  awkwardly,  that  he  must  come  and  take 
them  down  again.  I  saw  him  a  few  moments 
since,  preparing  to  return  home,  and  I  am 
anxious  to  stop  him.*' 

Re-assured  by  this  answer,  she  good-hiH 
mouredly  nodded,  and  passed  on. 

After  having  visited  the  green-houae  and 
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flower-garden,  she  was  induced  to  direct  her 
steps  towards  a  spot  in  the  pleasure-grounds 
where  her  uncle  had  permitted  her  to  order 
the  erection  of  a  rustic  seat.    To  do  this,  it  was 
necessary  to  pass  the  hermitage,  in  approach- 
ing which,  she  thought  she  could  distinguish 
loud  voices  from  within,  v.oices  too  well  known 
to  her  to  be  mistaken.      Had  then  her  brother 
and  Ernest  at  this  inauspicious  moment  en- 
countered each  other  ?     In  great  apprehension 
that  it  might  be  so,  she  hurried  forward,  bent 
at  all  events  upon  interrupting  their  unfriendly 
conference.    The  door  of  the  little  edifice  ^'as 
partly  open,  and  had  she  pleased,  she  might 
distinctly  have   overheard   their  conversation 
without  being  perceived ;  but  this  was  a  mean- 
ness that  did  not  even  enter  her  imagination;  and 
without  pausing  an  instant,  she  suddenly  stood 
before  them. 

Frederic  was  half  reclined  upon  the  mossy 
seat  that  ran  round  the  building;  he  looked 
fatigued  and  heated,  but  less  intemperate  and 
violent  than  his  sister  had  expected,  although 
manifest  signs  of  splenetic  impatience  still 
lowered  on  his  brow.  Ernest,  more  agitated 
than  Ella  had  ever  seen  him,  was  pacing 
rapidly  backwards  and  forwards  within  the 
narrow  enclosure,  a  deep  glow  burning  upon 
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his  cheek — ^his  eyes  flashing  fire — his  anns 
folded  tightly  over  his  heaving  breast,  and 
his  whole  appearance  indicating  an  inten- 
sity of  emotion  it  was  with  difficulty  he 
could  control.  It  seemed  as  if  the  two' 
young  men  had  changed  characters :  Fre- 
deric was  to  a  certain  degree  calm  and  col- 
lected ;  Ernest  evidently  boiling  with  indigna- 
tion^  and  in  a  state  of  the  strongest  excitement ; 
as  the  one  had  taken  fire^  the  other  seemed  to 
have  cooled. 

^'  Ella^  Ella,'*  exclaimed  he,  stopping  short 
on  seeing  her  enter,  **  why  do  you  come 
here  ?     Leave  us,  I  entreat.*' 

^*  No,  no,  Ella,^'  cried  her  brother  with  a 
laugh  of  bitter  sarcasm,  ^'  stay  where  you  are, 
unless  you  can  prevail  upon  this  agreeable  gen- 
tieman  to  go  away  with  you.  I  came  here, 
weary  and  heated,  afiter  a  long  ride^  for  quiet 
and  rest.  Mr.  de  Gray  chose  suddenly  to 
favour  me  with  a  visit;  a  visit,  which,  what^ 
ever  he  may  think,  I  am  of  opinion  has  lasted 
quite  long  enough.  I  now,  therefore,  request 
him  to  terminate  it,  and  leave  me  to  the  com- 
fort of  reading  myself  to  aleep.  A  tiresome 
book  may  have  that  good  eflfect—a  tiresome 
talker  keeps  one  awake  to  no  purpose/' 

Ella  making  an  effort  to  smile,  tibougfa  mndi 
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aoredispoaed  to  cry,  now  raid :  "  Yoa  are  very 
iopertiDent,  my  dear  brother.  If  I  were  Er- 
OM,  I  would  leave  you  to  dose  away  your 
iQ-hnmonr,  and  bestow  all  my  attention  upon 
JDur  better-bred  sister.  What  say  you,  Er- 
Mt?    Will  yoa  be  my  escort  to  my  aunfs 

"  Yes — yes,"  he  barriedly  answered,  strug- 
^ingto  recover  his  self-command,  "  but  walk 
I'D  >  little    way    first,    and    I    will     follow 

"  Better  go  with  her  at  once,"  said  Frederic, 
•iW  B  desperate  yawn. 

"  Ella  will  forgive  me;  I  have  but  one— one 
*oH  more  to  say  to  you,  and  then  I  am  at  her 
^■nnmand.  Ella,  will  you  not  grant  me  this 
little  delay  ?" 

Judging  fivim  her  brother's  indolent  com- 
P^ore,  which,  however  provoking,  did  not  ap- 
f*"f  to  be  assumed,  that  there  was  no 
•""nediate    clanger   in   leaving  them  together, 

'*  in  answer  to  the  request  of  Ernest, 
«id:_ 

I  suppose  I  must  comply ;  but  come  as 
***>n  as  you  can,  for  the  weather  looks  threat- 

*^g,  and  I  fear  we  shall  have  another 
'''o^ver." 

^he  then  quitted  them,  and  sauntering  slowly 
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forward,  meditated  with  no  little  concern  on  all 
she  had  heard  and  seen.  For  the  first  time 
in  her  life^  she  had  beheld  Ernest  rather  as  an 
object  of  fear  than  of  love !  She  then  recalled 
to  mind^  with  astonishment,  the  severe  and 
even  awful  resentment  his  countenance  had 
expressed.  It  was  impossible,  however,  to 
judge  how  far  the  goading  spirit  of  Frederic 
might  wilfully  have  conduced  to  rouse  and 
urge  this  vehement  irritation.  And  after  aD, 
were  not  the  passionate  feelings  manifested  by 
Ernest,  of  a  more  generous  character  than 
the  caustic  insolence  of  her  brother  ?  Yet, 
to  former  specimens  of  the  same  spirit,  how 
long,  and  with  what  admirable  forbearance, 
had  Ernest  submitted !  There  must,  assuredly, 
at  the  present  moment  have  been  prove* 
cation  given  of  a  far  more  serious  nature; 
some  attack  upon  his  character, — some  charge 
of  dishonour;  on  those  points  alone  could  he 
have  been  so  keenly  susceptible;  sneers  and 
attempted  ridicule  would  have  fidlen  harm- 
less. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 


Is  whUpering  nothing  ? 
If  leaning  cheek  to  cheek  ?  skulking  in  corners  ? 
Is  this  nothing  ?    Why,  then  the  world,  and  all  that's  in*t 
Is  nothing. 

SHAKESPEARE. 

These  and  similar  reflections  brought  her, 
ere  she  was  aware,  to  the  entrance  of  the  dairy. 
She  was  surprised,  and  somewhat  imeasy  that 
Ernest  had  not  overtaken  her,  since  leisurely 
as  she  had  walked,  it  would  have  cost  him  so 
little  exertion.  It  was  possible  that  pre-occu- 
pied  by  other  thoughts,  he  had  taken  a  difie- 
rent  and  more  circuitous  path;  trusting  this 
was  the  case,  and  still  hoping  he  would  soon 
appear,  she  accepted  the  dairy-woman's  invita- 
tion, and  went  into  her  cool  parlour  to  rest 
herself.  Whilst  thus  at  the  good  gossip's 
mercy,  she  was  compelled  to  listen  to  a  suc- 
cession of  strictures  and  anecdotes  on  the  sub* 

VOL.  III.  H 
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ject  of  the  neighbouring  yillagen,  that  for 
scandal  and  invidiousness,  cotdd  not  have  been 
excelled  by  a  whole  conclave  of  aged  country- 
town  spinsters^  long  practised  in  the  art  of  de- 
famation. Amongst  the  rest,  she  failed  not  to 
bring  forward  the  names  of  Mrs.  Nelson  and 
Ruth,  saying  slyly  :— 

''They  two  be  no  fools.  Miss  Ella,  what- 
ever else  they  may  be  1  My  belief  is,  the  best 
thing  we  can  all  do,  is  to  see,  and  hear,  and  say 
nothing.  Who  knows  what  Mrs.  Rnth  may 
come  to  be  ?'' 

''  I  hope,"  said  Ella,  ^^  she  may  come  to  be 
the  wife  of  some  deserving  man,  who  will  treat 
her  kindly,  and  have  the  means  of  maintaining 
her  with  comfort." 

''  Ah,  Miss,  that's  not  what  they,  (I  mean 
both  mother  and  daughter)  are  fishing  for; 
they  look  for  grander  jney,  I  can  tell  you, 
though,  may  be,  near  as  the  thing  con$ami  you, 
you  know  less  about  it  than  any  of  us/' 

''  Concerns  me,  Mrs.  Roy  1  what  can  yoa 
mean?" 

''  I  mean  as  I  says,  Miss  Ella;  but  perhaps 
it  would  not  become  me  to  speak  more  plainer. 
I  might  affiront  you,  my  dear  young  lady,  and 
I  am  sure  I  would  not  wilfully  do  that  for  tlie 
worUL  All  I  shall  say  is,  there  be  strai^ 
diungs  going  on  at  John  Nelson's  bfrnJ 
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"  But  of  what  kind,  Mrs.  Roy  ?*'  enquired 
Ella,  impelled  in  despight  of  herself,  by  ^  such 
ambiguous  givings  out/  to  feel  a  certain  de- 
gree of  curiosity ;  *^  pray  explain  yourself.  I 
promise  not  to  be  afiironted,  whatever  you  tell 
me:' 

The  notable  dame,  who  desired  no  better 
than  to  be  a  little  urged,  now  readily,  and  with 
more  explicitness  proceeded  to  substantiate  her 
charges. 

"  Why  you  know.  Miss  Ella,"  said  she, 
^'  you  have  two  fine  young  gentlemen  at  the 
Hall — your  brother  and  Mr.  Ernest.  Now,  if 
youTl  beUeve  me,  that  cunning  mother  Nelson 
and  her  upstart  daughter  have  an  eye,  as  sure 
as  you  are  bom,  upon  one  or  other  of  them  for 
a  husband  for  Mrs.  Ruth." 

^  Nonsense,  Mrs.  Roy !  ^'  interrupted  the 
half  laughing  Ella.  '^  How  can  you  encourage 
yourself  to  believe  anything  so  absurd  ?*' 

^^  Well,  well,  it  may  be  nonsense  to  suppose 
that  either  of  them  will  take  her  for  a  wife  ; 
but,  then,  she  will  let  herself  be  taken  for 
something  worse!  Miss  Ella,  I  tell  you  no 
story  when  I  say,  there  is  not  a  day  passes 
that  Mr.  Frederick  does  not  spend  hours  and 
hours  at  the  farm.  I  have  seen  him,  with  my 
own  eyes,  go  in  and  come  out ;  I  have  seen 

h2 
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him  walking  with  her  in  the  orchard  with  his 
arm  round  her  wabt.  I  have  seen  him  sitting 
in  the  arbour,  holding  her  hand.^ 

Interrupting  her  once  morei    Ella    hastily 
said : 

'^  But  have  you  ever  seen  Mr«  de  Gray 
doing  any  of  these  things  ?" 

^^  I  have  seen  him  in  very  earnest  talk  with 
her  sometimes,  and  looking  very  sweet  upon 
her,  I  assure  you ;  but  he  does  not  go  there 
quite  so  often  as  your  brother ;  though  I  dare 
say,  if  it  was  not  that  he  can  so  seldom  avoid 
meeting  him,  he  would  be  as  much  at  the 
house  as  Mr.  Frederick."  ^ 

Ella  was  utterly  confounded  I  Amidst  all 
the  variety  of  assertions  that  could  have  been 
imagined  respecting  Ernest,  this  was  the  very 
last  that  would  have  occurred  to  her.  Did 
the  animosity  then  that  now  subsisted  between 
him  and  Frederic,  originate  in  jealousy  ?  She 
could  not — she  would  not  believe  it  1  Ernest 
— the  very  soul  of  honour — ^the  grateful  and 
affectionate  foster-child  of  Mrs.  Nelson — the 
undeclared  though  not  undetected  lover  of  Ella 
herself— it  was  next  to  impossible  that  what 
was  reported  of  him  could  be  true.  To  this 
persuasion  Ella  dung,  and  it  enabled  her  to 
sigh  fix)m  off  her  hearta  wd^t  of  miMry,  that 
for  some  minutes  had  ahnost  cmahed  it. 
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But  of  Frederick,  alas  1  what  was  she  to 
think  i  Was  he  deliberately  planning  the  se- 
duction of  that  modest,  beautiful,  int^resting 
Ruth  ?  And  was  her  poor  mother  so  blind  as 
not  to  perceive  the  danger  of  her  child  ?  Had 
she  no  charitable  friend  to  warn  her?  She 
was  upright  and  full  of  good  intentions ;  but 
she  was  uninformed,  and  not  endowed  with 
much  natural  sagacity.  A  mind  so  constituted 
was  peculiarly  liable  to  be  deceived ;  in  addi- 
tion to  which  was  the  danger  of  being  mis- 
led by  her  too  ^eat  confidence  in  the  honour 
and  integrity  of  one  whom,  like  Frederic,  she 
had  known  from  a  child,  and  would  think  it 
almost  a  sin  to  distrust. 

£lla  ruminated  in  silence  on  all  this ;  and 
then,  partly  provoked,  partly  alarmed  at  Er- 
nest's delay  in  joining  her,  she  arose  to  return 
home,  with  the  fixed  determination  of  going 
herself  the  following  morning  to  Nelson's  farm^ 
and  endeavouring  to  investigate  the  real  state 
of  the  affair. 

Her  mind  occupied  with  this  design,  and  the 
manner  in  which  it  would  be  best  to  effect  it, 
she  observed  not,  till  she  had  proceeded  some 
way  from  the  dairy,  that  it  was  beginning  to 
rain ;  yet,  rather  than  turn  back,  and  listen  in- 
voluntarily to  any  more  of  Mrs.  Roy's  disa- 
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greeable  communications^  she  preferred  huny- 
ing  on,  in  the  hope  of  reaching  some  place  of 
shelter  before  the  shower  had  increased  suffi- 
ciently to  penetrate  the  trees  bordering,  from 
space  to  space,  the  path  she  was  pursuing.  As 
she  ran  rather  than  walked,  anxious  not  to 
cause  alarm  by  arriving  very  wet  at  the  house, 
she  heajd  the  sound  of  a  horse's  feet  at  a  dis- 
tance ;  and,  as  well  as  she  could  see  through 
the  misty  atmosphere,  ascertained  that  the 
animal  belonged  to  Ernest,  who  was  himself 
riding  him  at  full  speed  in  a  direction  totally 
opposite  to  the  one  she  was  pursuing. 

"  Now  really,  Ernest,''  she  internally  cried, 
^^  this  is  very  unhandsome  !  What  is  become 
of  your  promise  to  join  me  at  the  dairy-house  ? 
and  how  is  it,  that  instead  of  walking  to  over- 
take or  to  meet  me,  you  have  gone  home  for 
your  horse,  and  are  galloping  away  contrary? 
^'  Poor  fellow,"  she  added,  softening  towards 
him,  ^^  perhaps  he  was  reluctant  to  let  me  see 
the  traces  of  passion  his  recent  conference 
with  Frederic  may  have  left  upon  his  brow. 
In  that  case,  I  forgive  him ;  for  it  would  be 
truly  painful  to  me  to  witness  on  his  counte* 
nance  an  expression  so  foreign  to  that  I  have 
always  been  accustomed  to  observe  in  it." 

She  had  stopped  unconsciously  whilst  thus 
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soliloquizing^  and  given  the  rain,  which  was 
beginning  to  come  down  very  fast,  time  to  soak 
.through  her  walking  garments.  The  sight, 
therefore,  of  the  hermitage  at  a  short  distance, 
was  gladly  welcomed  by  her,  and  she  sprang 
towards  it  with  all  the  haste  in  her  power. 

The  air  was  now  become  so  thick  and 
gloomy,  that  the  little  building,  in  which  the 
light  was  at  all  times  much  subdued,  scarcely 
could  be  measured  by  the  eye ;  and  it  was  not 
till  Ella  had  stood  several  minutes  shaking  her 
cloak,  and  wiping  with  a  handkerchief  the  rain 
drops  from  her  hat,  that  she  perceived  she  was 
not  alone,  but  descried  a  human  figure  stretch- 
ed upon  the  same  mossy  seat  on  which  she 
had,  not  long  before,  seen  her  brother.  She 
knew  at  once  that  it  was  him;  and  quietly 
approaching  the  spot  where  he  lay,  she  leant 
forward  to  imprint  a  kiss  upon  his  forehead, 
curious  to  ascertain  whether  he  was  really 
asleep,  or  only  feigning  to  be  so,  in  order  to 
prevent  her  questioning  him  as  to  what  had 
passed  between  himself  and  Ernest. 

There  was,  in  the  feel  to  her  lips  of  his 
smooth  white  forehead,  a  something  that  made 
her  start.  Warm  as  was  the  weather,  it  seemed 
as  if  the  object  she  had  touched  was  unnatu- 
rally chill;   and  she  raised  her  head,  almost 
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shuddering,  to  contemplate  him  more  intently. 
As  well  as  she  could  distinguish^  his  counte- 
nance was  dealdy  pale,  but  calm^  unruffled, 
and  handsome  as  ever ,  yet  either  he  was  in  a 
swoon,  or  sleeping  so  profoundly,  that  it  ap- 
peared more  like  the  effect  of  some  strong 
narcotic,  tlian  the  natural  repose  of  a  healthy 
man.  An  open  book  had  fallen  from  his  hold^ 
his  shirt  collar  was  open,  and  his  neckcloth 
lay  beside  him,  evidently  thrown  off  with  a 
view  to  coolness. 

Ella,  perplexed  and  uneasy^  gently  sought  to 
rouse  him  by  taking  hold  of  his  hand,  and 
distinctly  but  calmly,  pronouncing  his  name. 
No  effect  resulted  from  these  attempts;  and 
becoming  seriously  alarmed,  she  took  courage 
to  feel  for  the  beating  of  his  heart.  Its  pulsa- 
tion seemed  to  have  entirely  stopped;  and 
aghast  at  the  discovery,  what  was  her  addi- 
tional horror  when,  on  withdrawing  her  hand^ 
she  beheld  it  dyed  in  blood,  and  felt  the  warm 
stream  dropping  from  her  fingers  upon  her 
garments ! 

A  piercing  shriek  escaped  her,  at  the  same 
moment  that  a  vivid  flash  of  lightning  revealed 
to  her  the  Egyptian  dagger,  worn  by  Anne 
Nelson  on  the  evening  of  the  tenants'  ball.  It 
lay  at  some  distance  in  a  comer  of  the  build- 
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ing,  where,  but  for  the  intense  glare  of  the 
lightning  playing  upon  its  brilliant  handle,  she 
might  long  have  failed  to  detect  it.  The  direc* 
tion  in  which  it  had  been  thrown  was  such 
as  to  render  it  almost  impossible  that  Frederic 
could  have  cast  it  there  himself;  yet  that  the 
fearful  deed  had  been  effected  by  that  tremen- 
dous weapon,  though  not  by  his  own  hand, 
Ella  when  she  desperately  forced  herself  to  ex- 
amine it  nearer,  could  have  no  doubt;  for  its 
blade  was  reeking  with  fresh  blood!  The 
shock  was  too  much  for  her ;  with  one  heart- 
broken exclamation  of  '*Oh,  Ernest!'^  she 
sank  senseless  on  the  floor. 

Nor  was  it  very  wonderful  that  the  name  she 
had  pronounced  should  have  been  the  first  to 
suggest  itself  to  her  mind.  The  dagger  be- 
longed to  de  Gray,  who  she  believed  had  ne- 
ver exposed  it  to  view  after  the  caution  given 
him  by  Sir  Everard ;  it  could  not,  therefore, 
have  been  used  by  any  one  but  himself.  Then 
the  quarrel  that  had  so  lately  occurred  be- 
tween him  and  her  brother;  the  extraordinary, 
the  unprecedented  rage  his  countenance  had 
exhibited  when  she  beheld  him  last;  and, 
finally,  his  sudden  and  rapid  flight — all  darted 
through  her  mind  in  an  instant,  and  left  her 
the  most  hopeless  and  miserable  of  human 

H  3 
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beings ; — ^left  her  mourning  profoundly  the 
loss  of  a  beloved  brother,  and  half  annihilated 
by  the  conviction  that  Ernest  had  been  his 
assassin ! 

The  storm  was  abating,  though  it  had  not 
entirely  subsided,  when  Ella's  maid,  provided 

« 

with  a  large  cloak  and  umbrella,  after  looking 
for  her  mistress  in  the  flower  garden,  and 
through  the  pleasure  grounds  nearest  the 
house,  sought  for  her  at  last  in  the  hermitage. 
The  sight  that  there  presented  itself  almost 
bereft  her  of  her  reason.  A  stream  of  blood 
proceeding  from  her  brother's  couch,  had 
reached  the  unfortunate  Ella,  and  rendered  her 
the  most  ghastly  and  terrific  object.  She  was 
motionless  and  wholly  insensible,  and  for  many 
minutes  her  trembling  and  terror-struck  at- 
tendant believed  her  to  be  dead;  and,  with 
glaring  eyes,  bent  over  her,  and  saw  nothing 
but  the  supposed  corpse  of  her  lovely  and  be- 
loved young  lady. 

But  when,  at  length,  she  descried  the  body 
of  Frederick,  and  witnessed  the  state  which 
he  also  was  in,  her  agony  of  horror  knew  no 
bounds.  Scream  after  scream  burst  from  her, 
and,  flying  from  the  building,  she  ran  like  one 
distracted  to  call  together  any  of  the  labourers, 
or  gardener's  people^  who  might  chance  to  be 
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vithin  hearing.  Her  appalling  cries  soon 
inw  a  nomber  of  snch  peraoiu  aroimd  h«r,  all 
ogcrly  enquiring  what  vna  the  matter,  and 
aurreying  her  pallid  &ce  with  mixed  astonish- 
ncnt  uid  affright.  When  made  aware,  by 
beiog  conducted  to  the  hermitage)  of  the  real 
ititeof  the  case,  the  consternation,  the  dismay 
nthvhich  they  were  seized,  it  would  be  impos- 
ntde  to  describe.  Some  appeared  absolutely 
pOnGed  by  what  they  saw ;  others  became 
HoAj  outrageous  ;  some  poured  forth  the 
^peit  execrations  against  the  unknown  as- 
*uin,  others  vented  their  feelings  in  wild  ex- 
'^Umations  and  conjectures,  and  many  gazed  at 
"^  mournful  spectacle  with  heartfelt  but  silent 

■OITOW. 

Ilie  first  individual  to  suggest  any  rational 
*ode  of  proceeding  was  one  of  the  under  gar- 
^'^era,  who  said,  that  to  avoid  giving  Sir  Eve- 
'^H  a  sudden  shock,  which  might  be  fatal  to 
^11,  it  would  be  advisable  to  convey  Miss 
^^'Driond  to  the  Hall  by  the  back  way,  and  to 
^  with  as  few  attendants,  and  with  as  little 
^latle  as  possible,  Ella  accordingly  waa 
^sed,  and  when  carried  into  the  open  air, 
®^ually  recovered  her  consciousness.  The 
^Ht  use  she  made  of  it  was,  to  entreat  ^at  her 
*^I>p0Tter8  would  set  her  down,  and  allow  her. 
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for  one  single  moment^  to  re-enter  the  hermi- 
tage alone. 

She  spoke  faintly,  and  almost  inaudi- 
blyj  but  such  was  the  intense  interest  she 
excited,  that  her  request  was  immediately  un- 
derstood and  immediately  complied  with.  It 
was  for  the  purpose  of  securing  de  Gray's  dag- 
ger from  discovery  that  she  compelled  herself 
to  revisit  a  scene  fraught  with  such  horror ! 
Criminal  and  for  ever  lost  to  her  as  he  was,  she 
could  not  bear  that  he  should  stand  forth  to  the 
world  in  the  light  of  a  detected  murderer.  The 
poniard,  she  had  every  reason  to  believe,  was 
the  only  evidence  that  could  be  brought  against 
him;  and  that  she  determined  to  secrete  till 
some  opportunity  should  occur  of  making 
away  with  it.  Having,  though  with  a  shudder, 
snatched  it  up,  and  found  its  scabbard,  she 
concealed  them  beneath  her  dress  ;  and  once 
more  approaching  her  unfortunate  brother, 
knelt  down  beside  him.  Awed  by  the  reflec- 
tion, that  she  now  beheld  in  him  only  the  mor- 
tal remains  of  one  whose  soul  had  returned  to 
the  God  who  gave  it,  she  reverently  applied 
her  lips  to  his  lifeless  hand,  and  burst  into  a 
paroxysm  of  tears,  that  probably  contributed 
to  preserve  her  senses  from  wandering,  though 
they  could  not  ward  off  the  illness  with  which 
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she    was  threatened,    or  remove  the  anguish 
already  preying  upon  her  heart. 

On  rejoining  the    persons  waiting  for  her 
without,   she,  with  thanks  and  in  accents  of 
kindness,  dismissed  all  but  Hannah  her  maid, 
and  a  youth  she  had  been  in  the  habit  of  em* 
ploying  when    she    wanted  to    be    rowed  in 
the  little  pleasure  boat  floating  on  a  narrow 
trout  stream  that  ran    through  the  grounds. 
For  some  part  of   the    way  home,  her  path 
skirted  this  well  known  stream;    and   whilst 
Hannah  and  the  lad  Ungered  a  moment  to  ob- 
serve the  state  of  the  boat  after  the  heavy  rain 
that  had  fallen,  she  contrived,  unobserved  by 
either,  to  cast  from  her  into  the  water  the  dag- 
ger it  was  of  such  consequence  to  get  rid  of. 
This  done,  she  became  more  composed,  and 
began  to  feel  the  propriety  of  sending  for  Mr. 
Fitzmaurice,  the  only  friend  within  reach  to 
whom  the  difficult  and  most  painful  task  could 
be  confided  of  preparing  poor  Sir  Everard  and 
Lady  Ormond  for  the  calamitous  tidings  that 
awaited  them.     Standing  still,  therefore,  and 
summoning  all  her  firmness,  she  said  to  the 
youth  who  attended  her : 

^^  Woodhatch,  you  must  make  all  the  haste 
in  your  power  to  Mr.  Fitzmaurice's.  The 
groom  at  the  Hall  will,  if  you  tell  him  I  desire 
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it,  lend  you  a  swift  horse.  You  know  tihe 
way ;  go  as  quick  as  you  can — ^tell  tiienii 
at  Holme  Court,''  she  faulteringly  added, 
"  what  you  have  seen,  and  entreat  Mr.  FitEr 
maurice  to  come  to  me  without  a  moment's 
delay.  Say  nothing  concerning  your  errand 
to  my  uncle's  people,  lest  any  unguarded  re- 
port should  be  suddenly  carried  to  him.  And 
now,  my  good  lad,  lose  no  time,  but  be  gone 
instantly." 

The  youth,  without  uttering  a  word,  darted 
forward  with  the  speed  of  thought,  and  was 
out  of  sight  ere  she  could  have  said,  '^  He's 
gone  !'* 

Relieved  at  least  from  one  anxiety  by  having 
thus  despatched  him,  she  slowly  pursued  the 
same  path  he  was  so  rapidly  flying  over;  and 
as  she  crept  along,  leaning  upon  her  compas- 
sionate Hannah,  silent  tears  coursed  each  other 
down  her  cheeks,  and  her  face  indicated  such 
unutterable  woe,  that  no  one  could  have  con- 
templated it  without  the  deepest  oommisen- 
tion. 

To  escape  remarks  on  her  blood-stained  gar- 
ments, in  case  of  meeting  any  one;,  Hannah 
had  thrown  over  her  passive  mistress  the  doak 
with  which  she  had  set  out  in  seandi  of  hier 
when  the  rain  first  began.    They  ocmseqaendj 
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mched  the  HbU  without  attracting  any  paiti- 
mlv  notice ;  and  Ella,  impatient  to  throw  off 
her  tell-tale  apparel,  readily  assented  to  the 
nuid'i  proposal  of  undressing,  and  lying  down 
in  I  vnipper  upon  die  bed, 

"And  now,  Hannah/'  sud  tbe  wretched  girl, 
"leave  me  for  awhile;  I  need  to  be  alone. 
But  go  to  my  dear  unde,  and  tell  him  I  am 
nme  in  wet  and  tired,  and  wish  to  obtain  a 
little  rest.  Caution  all  the  head  servants,  who 
■lone  hare  access  to  him,  to  leave  the  dreadful 
tukto  Mr.  Fitzmaurice  of  gradually  preparing 
nm  to  learn  our  misery.  Put  all  those  hideous 
"ungi,"  pointing  to  the  clothes  she  had  taken 
off)  "out  of  sight,  and  do  not  come  in  again 
'ill  I  rug,  or  till  Mr.  Fitzmaurice  is  arrived." 

When  left  in  solitude,  EUa's  first  act  was  to 
""ow  herself  on  her  knees,  and  address  the 
"xxt  fervent  supplications  to  Heaven  for  sub- 
"*«»ion  to  its  decrees ;  for  pardon  to  the  guilty 
''^'^t  on  his  expiating,  as  far  as  in  him  lay, 
""s  tremendousness  of  his  sin  by  a  life  of 
^''^t  sorrow  and  repentance.  She  prayed 
*""■  ability  to  endure  the  agony  inflicted  by  the 
'^ousness  of  his  culpability ;  implored  pity 
'  'l»e  poor  old  Baronet,  berefl  so  suddenly  of 
"  Mopted  son;  and  ardently  petitioned  for 
^^ti  to  be  to  him  a  comforter  and  a  support. 
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Such  supplications  could  not  but  in  a  measure 
tend  to  calm  her.  She  arose,  threw  herself 
once  more  on  the  bed,  and  with  clasped  hands 
and  tearful  eyes,  lay  mournfully  meditating  on 
the  dreadful  events  of  the  morning. 

Meanwhile  the  dinner  hour — an  hour  to 
which  Sir  Everard  always  attached  considera- 
ble importance — was  fast  approaching ;  and  as 
he  saty  dressed  and  ready  for  the  expected 
summons,  alone  in  the  drawing-room,  he  grew 
impatient  for  the  entrance  of  the  rest  of  the 
family.  Surprised  and  somewhat  displeased 
at  being  so  long  left  by  himself,  he  rang,  and 
on  the  entrance  of  the  domestic,  (his  own  valet 
as  well  as  butler)  he  peevishly  said  : 

^^  Are  neither  of  the  young  gentlemen  come 
in  yet,  Andrews  ?'* 

"  No,  Sir." 

"  Very  extraordinary !  Why  it  only  wants 
five  minutes  to  six !  I  consented  to  dine  an  hour 
later  than  I  like,  in  order  to  please  Frederic. 
But  my  belief  is,  that  at  whatever  time  we  are 
to  be  served,  he  would  always  be  behind-hand. 
Have  you  heard  from  Hannah  how  her  young 
lady  is?'' 

^^  Hannah  was  ordered.  Sir,  not  to  go  in  till 
she  was  rang  for;  and  Miss  Ormond  has  not 
yet  touched  her  belL''  ' 
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"So!  it^pean,  then,  that  Lady  Ormond 
sod  I  ihall  have  to  dine  by  ounelves.  Well, 
be  it  so;  I  ahall  not  wait  for  any  of  them." 

Whilst  this  little  dialogue  was  passing,  Mr. 
FiUmuirice  galloped  op  to  the  house.  Sir 
Ererard  heard  his  approach  j  and  not  being 
» placed  OS  to  see  from  the  window  who  it 
vu,  condnded  that  either  Frederic  or  de  Gray 
WartiTed. 

"Oh,  here  comes  one  of  the  tmanta,"  cried 
BCi  "and  I  suppose  the  other  is  not  iar  behind. 
^ov  then,  Andrews,  go  and  tell  the  cook  to 
■Hid  up  dinner  directly.'' 

To  comply  widi  this  command,  Andrews  was 
fitting  the  room,  when  a  second  horseman 
*u  heard  riding  towards  the  house }  upon 
^hich  Sir  Everard,  much  pleased,  cried 
Out: 

"  Aye,  aye,  I  said  so ;  here  comes  the  other 

**riy  boy.     Well,  I  hope  they  will  not  be  very 

■^Oj  at  their  toilet ;  for  if  they  are,  they  stand 

chance  of  having   their    soup    abominably 

Cold» 

J^erfectly  convinced  that  the  two  young 
^*ft  were  returned,  the  Baronet,  without 
^ther    parley,    suffered    Andrews    to     re- 

It  was  with  deep  reluctance,  however,  that 
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Mr.  Fitzmaurice,  after  a  delay,  in  ihe  apart- 
ment of  the  heart-broken  Ella,  that  could  be 
extended  no  further,  at  length  compelled  him- 
self to  obey  the  repeated  messages  that  were 
sent  to  him,  by  his  aged  and  unsospectiiig 
host. 

When  he  appeared  before  him,  the  pallor  of 
his  countenance,  the  involuntary  tremonr  of 
his  voice,  the  strangeness  altogether  of  his 
terror-struck  look  startled  SirEverard  so  much, 
that  changing  colour,  he  hastily  exclaimed : 

'^  Heaven  and  earth,  Fitzmaurice !  what  has 
happened ?  You  have  been  with  Ella; — b  she 
ill?  Did  any  accident  befall  her  when  she  was 
out  ?     Speak !  for  mercy  sake,  speak  !*' 

^^  No  accident  has  be&llen  Ella,  my  dear 
Sir  Everard,"  answered  UtEmaoiioe,  hesitat- 
ingly, "but " 

"  But  what  ?"  interrupted  the  Baronet. 

"  Evil,  irreparable  evil  has  overtaken  one 
who  was  most  dear  to  her.  She  has  been 
subjected  to  a  dreadful  trial — ^that  of  beholding 
the  still  warm  and  bleeding,  though  lifeleaa 
body  of  the  victim  P* 

''  Bleeding  body  1— lifeless  viotim !— What 
on  earth  are  you  talking  about?  When  oonld 
the  poor  child  see  any  such  fearful  object  ?  Not 
in  my  grounds,  surely  ?** 
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<c 


I  grieve  to  say,  Sir  Everard,  it  was  in 
your  grounds ;  I  grieve  to  add,  that  you  must 
prepare  your  mind  to  hear  of  a  calamity  the 
greatest  perhaps  that  could  have  fallen  upon 
you." 

Sir  Everard,  trembling  and  turning  very 
pale,  collected  himself  a  few  moments,  and 
then,  in  a  low,  husky,  inward  voice,  with  diffi- 
culty was  able  to  articulate  the  name  of 
Frederic  I 

Mr.  Fitzmaurice  sighed  heavily,  and  cast 
down  his  eves  in  silence. 

The  unhappy  old  man  gave  a  violent  start, 
and  then  sat  motionless  and  heart-struck.  Yet, 
the  impression  made  upon  his  mind  was  less 
dreadful,  perhaps,  than  the  reality.  He  felt 
persuaded  his  nephew  had  fallen  in  a  duel, 
though  who  his  adversary  had  been  he  could 
by  no  means  surmise.  But  that  in  open  day — 
in  grounds  so  continually  traversed  by  labour* 
ers,  servants,  and  even  villagers,  a  murder 
so  daring  could  have  been  perpetrated,  never 
entered  his  imagination. 

Fitzmaurice  took  no  pains  to  set  him  right. 
It  was  sufficient  for  the  present  that  he  should 
be  apprized  of  the  young  man's  death ;  there 
Was  no  necessity  for  adding  to  the  horror  of 
the  intelligence. 
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Anxious  to  return  to  Ella,  anxious  to  spare 
Sir  Everard  the  misery  of  having  to  give  any 
orders  respecting  the  immediate  disposal  of 
the  body,  he  was  glad  to  see  Lady  Ormond 
enter  the  room,  as  it  afforded  him  an  oppor- 
tunity of  quitting  it  himself.  Hitherto  tihe 
remains  of  the  slaughtered  youth  had  been 
left  undisturbed  in  the  hermitage,  watched  by 
his  own  valet^  dispatched  thither  by  Andrews^ 
An  inquest  was  to  be  held  either  late  that  night 
or  early  the  following  morning.  The  chief 
person  to  be  examined,  properly  speaking,  was 
Ella,  She  was  in  no  condition,  however,  to 
attend  on  any  such  occasion.  Attacked  by 
fever  and  even  in  danger  of  delirium,  it  would 
at  once  have  been  cruel,  and  probably  useless, 
to  have  inflicted  upon  her  such  a  task.  Han- 
nah, therefore,  and  the  persons  whom  her 
screams  had  brought  to  the  hermitage  were 
alone  called  upon.  Nothing  transpired,  after  the 
strictest  examination,  at  all  duddative  of  the 
mysterious  manner  by  whidi  the  young  man 
had  come  by  his  death.  No  strangers  had 
been  seen  about  the  grounds,  no  weapon  bad 
been  detected  by  which  the  wound  ooold  have 
been  given ;  it  ended,  in  short,  in  a  strong^  aoe- 
pidon  on  the  part  of  the  coroner  and  many  of 
his  people  that  the  unhappy  Frederic  had 
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his  own  executioner.  The  only  circumstance 
that  made  against  this  supposition  was  the 
disappearance  of  the  instrument  by  which  the 
blow  had  been  struck.  It  was  possible,  how- 
eyer,  some  of  them  thought,  that  the  deceased 
might  have  committed  the  deed  before  he 
entered  the  hermitage ;  in  which  case,  it  would 
have  been  easy  for  him  to  have  thrown  away 
the  knife  or  dagger  of  which  he  had  made  such 
fatal  use.  Fitzmaurice  himself  was  not  en- 
tirely without  an  apprehension  that  this  might 
reallv  have  occurred,  for  Ella  would  sooner 
have  died  than  have  dropt  the  slightest  word 
that  could  have  implicated  de  Gray. 

Meanwhile,  what  had  become  of  de  Gray  ? 
He  had  returned  to  the  Hall  shortly  after  the 
arrival  of  Mr.  Fitzmaurice,  and  shut  himself 
in  his  own  room.  The  fact  is,  that  at  the  dis- 
tance of  about  a  mile  from  the  house,  that 
gentleman,  who  was  riding  extremely  fast,  had 
overtaken  him,  and  to  account  for  the  extrava- 
gant speed  he  was  exerting,  as  well  as  to 
prepare  him  for  the  appalling  news  that  must 
too  soon  reach  him,  had  slackened  his  career 
to  communicate  as  gently  as  he  could,  the  oc- 
currence of  the  morning,  as  it  had  been  detailed 
to  himself  by  young  Woodhatch.  Never  was 
consternation  more  strikingly  displayed  than 
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that  with  which  Ernest  listened  to  this  recital ; 
it  absolutely  drew  groans  from  him,  and  such 
was  its  effect,  that  he  seemed  at  one  time  on 
the  point  of  falling  from  his  horse.  When  ihe 
tremendous  narrative  came  to  that  part  which 
described  poor  Ella  as  having  entered  the  her- 
mitage alone,  and  been  the  first  to  discover  the 
mangled  state  of  her  brother,  he  could  suppress 
his  agitation  no  longer,  but  covering  his  face 
with  his  hands,  cried  out: — ^*  Oh,  Mr.  Fita- 
mauriee,  say  no  more,  I  implore  you !  I  can- 
not— cannot  bear  it  !^' 

A  profound  silence  had  succeeded  this  vehe- 
ment entreaty,  and  at  the  end  of  a  few  seconds, 
Fitzmaurice  had  put  spurs  to  his  horse,  and 
galloped  forward  in  advance  of  his  horror- 
struck  companion. 

When  they  met  again  it  was  in  the  presence 
of  the  sorrowing  baronet  and  his  lady.  Er- 
nest thought  it  due  to  them  to  make  an  efibrt 
— if  not  to  console,  at  least  to  show  them  that 
he  sympathized  in  their  feelings.  He^  there- 
fore, compelled  himself^  though  almost  totter- 
ing under  his  own  weight,  and  pale  even  to 
ghastliness,  to  enter  the  library,  and  there  he 
found  Fitzmaurice. 

Lady  Ormond,  the  instant  her  young  protigi 
appeared,  rushed  forward^  and  throwing  her 
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■nas  aronnd  him,  rested  her  head  apon  his 
ihaolder  and  wept  bitterly.  Nmther  she  nor 
%r  Everard  spoke,  but  the  latter,  his  face  wet 
wi&  tean,  made  a  friendly  sign  to  him ;  and 
&in  turning  towards  Fitzmaurice,  who  had 
pcenoosly  been  talking  of  £Ua,  listened  in- 
tently to  hear  what  further  he  had  to  say  con- 
coningher. 

"  I  can  but  repeat,  my  dear  sir,"  resumed 
ttut  gentleman,  "  that  it  would  be  too  much 
fv  her  were  she  immediately  to  see  either  you 
n  Lady  Ormond.  The  harrowing  spectacle 
i1k  bas  beheld,  has  wrung  her  heart  to  agony, 
■nd  ahaken  her  nerves  to  pieces ;  it  will  require 
tUM  to  restore  her  to  anything  like  serenity. 
Bitt  she  is  young ;  she  is  anxious  to  resign 
'wnelf  to  the  will  of  heaven,  and  to  spare  her 
"Kndg  the  misery  of  seeing  her  present  suffer- 
">£>■  Ail-faealing  time,  we  may  hope,  will  do 
Qncb  for  her.  Meanwhile,  we  must  for  the 
fnent  allow  her  to  indulge  her  feelings  in 
wlitude." 

In  speaking  thus,  Mr,  Fitzmaurice,  as  far  as 
*'>>  knowledge  of  the  case  extended,  expressed 
'U)  real  sentiments.  But  the  matter  was  more 
Hrious  than  he  suspected.  Ella  was  tbreat- 
tned  with  a  dangerous  illness,  which  every 
moment  seemed  to  be  gaining  ground;   and 
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before  morning,  so  alarming  were  the  symp- 
toms, that  Mr.  Watts^  the  medical  man  of  the 
family,  who  spent  part  of  the  night  by  her  bed- 
side, sent  off  as  soon  as  it  was  light  for  further 
advice.    The  malady  was  long,  and  its  result 
frequently  dubious ;  but  throughout  its  whole 
course  she  never  for  a  moment  fell  into  a  state 
of  raving  and  incoherency.    Often  speechless, 
and  reduced  to  the  feebleness  of  an  infant,  she 
uniformly  preserved  her  consciousness;    and 
during   the  many  many  lingering   hours  that 
infirmity  condemned  her  not  only  to  spend  in 
bed^  but  to  lie  in  the  same  posture,  incapable 
of  turning  herself,  her  senses  continued  unim- 
paired, and  were   employed  in  silent  prayer. 
Mrs.  Ormond,  though  a  woman  of  the  world, 
and  too  prone  to  imagine  that  such  wisdom  as 
she  practised  was  compatible  with  the  inno- 
cence enjoined  by  holy  writ,  was  in  principle^ 
at  least,  a  Christian;  and  her  precepts,  refined 
and  purified  by   passing  into  the  ingenuous 
minds  of  her  daughters,  had  made  of  both  the 
sincerest   and    most  humble  believers.    The 
leading  supphcations  poor  Ella  now  addressed 
to  heaven,  were  first,  that  whilst  her  iUneaa 
lasted,  she  might  still  be  preserved  firom  de- 
lirium; and  this  prayer  was  the  eflbct  of  con* 
sideration  for  the  safety  of  Ernest,  whom  slie 
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dreaded  to  betray  should  her  mind  begin  to 
wander.  Her  next,  and  most  earnest  aspira- 
tion, was  a  repetition  of  the  one  she  had 
offered  up  so  fervently  before — it  was  for  the 
criminal  himself;  that  he  might,  by  timely  and 
deep  repentance,  obtain  the  remission  of  his 
guilt.  For  herself,  she  again  implored  strength 
to  combat  against  despondency,  and  to  submit 
unmurmuringly  to  the  early  destruction  of  all 
her  temporal  hopes.  Such  petitions  could  not 
be  wholly  firuitless;  and  that  they  were  in 
some  degree  effectual,  was  proved  by  the 
sweetness  and  gratitude  with  which  she  ac- 
cepted the  services  of  those  who  attended  her; 
by  the  affectionate  looks  she  cast  upon  Mrs. 
Fitzmaurice,  who  the  moment  she  heard  of  her 
illness,  quitted  everything  to  establish  herself 
by  her  bed-side ;  and  by  the  perfect  resigna- 
tion with  which  she  bore  the  tedious  nights  of 
sleeplessness  and  fever  she  was  doomed  to  pass. 
In  the  course  of  a  few  days,  another  well- 
known  face  appeared  beside  the  pillow  of  the 
youthfid  sufferer.  Mrs.  Ormond,  apprized 
with  all  due  caution  by  her  son-in-law  of  the 
recent  tragedy,  and  of  the  indisposition  of  her 
youngest  daughter,  hastened  down  to  Ormond 
Hall  in  a  frame  of  mind  impossible  to  describe. 
Horror  at  the  fete  of  her  son  was  uhdo!iibtedly 
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a  predominant  feeling  in  her  breast,  bat  she 
almost  hated  herself  for  its  not  being  accom- 
panied with  more  tenderness;  she  shuddered 
— ^but  her  tears  were  few;   and  though  fully 
sensible  that  it  was  a  catastrophe  most  deplor- 
able, she  experienced  more  real  grief  on  learning 
the  illness  of  Ella  than  all  the  frightful  visions 
of  murder  attending  the  violent  death  of  Fre- 
deric were  able  to  call  forth.    Such  were  the 
consequences  of  having  too  early  given  up  her 
son  into  other  hands,  and  at  once  weaned  him, 
as  it  were,  from  his  home  and  from  her  heart. 
By  so  doing,  she  had,  indeed,  secured  him  a 
rich  inheritance ;  but  the  acquisition  was  made 
at  the  expense  to  both  of  the  natural  affection 
which  depends  not  merely  on  the  links  of  kind- 
red, but  on  habit  and  famihar  intercourse  to 
maintain  its  warmth.     As  he  grew  up,  she 
observed  that  he  manifested  a  self-consequence 
and  a  spirit  of  independence,  her  own  proud 
temper  could   not  tolerate.    Whenever  they 
were  inmates,  their  dissensions,   even  during 
his  boyhood,  were  frequent,  and  occasionally 
violent.      But    these    unfortunate  misunder- 
standings might  have  ceased  and  been  fbigot- 
ten,  had  she  on  his  return  from  the  continentt 
adopted  with  him  a  gentler  mode  of  conduct. 
He  came  back  well  disposed  to  treat  her  widi 
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deference  and  regard ;  but  she  chilled  him  by 
exacting  too  much ;  wearied  him  by  her  cease- 
less murmurs  at  his  disrespectful  neglect  of  her 
advice ;  mortified  him  by  treating  his  opinions 
with  contempt :  and  enraged  him  by  censuring 
all  his  pursuits.  As  if  jealous  of  the  pros- 
perity to  which  she  had  herself  contributed, 
she  made  his  exaltation  above  his  sisters  a 
subject  of  reproach^  and  went  so  far  as  to 
qualify  him  with  the  epithets  of  upstart  and 
parvenu.  He  was  too  like  herself  to  be  patient 
of  such  language,  and  they  soon  became  more 
alienated  than  ever.  The  time,  however,  was 
now  come,  when  Mrs.  Ormond  bitterly  re- 
pented the  harshness  she  had  shewn.  Her 
last  letter  to  him,  in  particular,  weighed  heavy 
on  her  mind.  It  had  originated  in  certain 
commanications  addressed  to  her  by  an 
anonymous  correspondent,  and  was  full  of 
acrimony  and  the  severest  reprehension.  By 
calculating  dates,  it  appeared  certain  that  her 
child — her  only  son — had  received  this  galling 
letter  on  the  very  day,  and  but  a  few  hours 
before  he  had  ceased  to  exist  With  what 
feelings  towards  his  mother  had  he  spent  those 
final  hours  ?  Oh,  could  she  have  foreseen  his 
coming  fate,  how  different  would  have  been 
her  language  !     Vain  wish,  and  wholly  ineffeo- 
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tual  to  banish  the  r^ret  ihe  was  doomed  to 
cany  to  the  grave. 

It  mighty  perhaps,  be  allowed,  in  mitigatioii 
of  her  conduct  to  her  son,  that  the  disposition 
of  her  daughters,  so  eminently  differing  fiom 
his,  had  taught  her  to  be  fastidious,  and  accus- 
tomed her  to  too  high  a  standard  of  filial 
merit.    Their  docility,  their  affectionate  solicit 
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tude  to  please  her,  and  the   gratitude   they 
evinced  for  every  indulgence  she  granted  them, 
rendered  the  contrast  between  Frederic  and  his 
sisters  painfully  striking.    Their  mother,  justly 
sensible  of  their  value,  was  warmly  attached  to 
both;  but   Ella,  in  an  especial  manner,  bad 
from  her  very  infancy,  been  the  chosen  darling 
of  her  affection.    There  was  a  charm  in  the 
gentie  but  fearless  hilarity  of  her  character,  that 
was  irresistible ;  and  to  a  parent  often  accused 
of  austerity,  no  gratification  could  exceed  that 
of  seeing  her  child  so  perfectly  at  her  easej, 
and   so   unfeignedly  happy  in  her  presence, 
Ella  had  never  known  what  it  was  to  check  a 
laugh  or  disguise  a  feeling  of  pleasure  when 
under  her  mother's  eye;  and  her  obedience 
had    always    had    the    merit    of  being    the 
free-will   offering    of   her    heart      Add    to 
this,  the  pride  Mrs.  Ormond  toolc  in  her  t^ 
lents  and  beauty,  and  the  hifjii  hopes  ahe 
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entertained  of  their  effect  upon  the  world,  and 
it  will  not  be  matter  of  wonder  that  her  par-* 
tiality  exceeded  what  might  have  been  ex^ 
pected  from  a  woman  who  had  always  made  it 
her  boast  that  she  never  suffered  her  feelings  to 
outrun  her  prudence. 

She  had  now  to  undergo  a  heavy  triaL  For 
more  than  six  weeks  the  fate  of  this  beloved 
girl  hung  suspended  between  life  and  death. 
Whether  from  inability  or  disinclination^  she 
rarely  spoke;  but  her  eyes,  though  dimmed 
by  sorrow  and  sickness,  expressed  kindness 
and  love  whenever  her  mother  or  Mrs.  Fitz^ 
maurice  approached  her;  and  when  able  to 
stretch  forth  her  wasted  and  almost  transpa- 
rent hand,  it  was  to  invite  one  of  theirs,  which 
she  would  hold  with  fondness,  or  press,  as  if 
for  relief,  against  her  burning  forehead.  The 
poor  old  Baronet  and  Lady  Ormond,  during 
this  melancholy  period,  found  their  best  sup* 
port  in  Mr.  Fitzmaurice,  who  as  weU  as  his 
wife,  had  once  more  taken  up  his  abode  at  the 
Hall,  where  his  presence  could  never  have 
been  more  eminently  usefiiL  flrnest,  it  is 
true,  was  under  their  roof;  but  he  could  make 
no  exertion  for  the  alleviation  of  their  sadness } 
his  own  was  almost  greater  than  he  could  bear. 
The  perilous  state  of  Ella,  joined  to  the  recent 
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calamity  on  which  his  mind  perpetually  dwelt, 
made  him  solicitous  to  shun  observation,  and 
to  wander,  day  after  day,  in  the  most  unfire- 
quented  spots  he  could  find.  The  only  thing 
he  sought  with  real  interest  in  the  house,  was 
an  opportunity  of  questioning  Hannah  on  the 
subject  of  her  mistress's  health ;  all  else  ap- 
peared to  have  become  indifferent  to  him. 
Other  calamities,  full  as  grievous  as  those  of 
his  own  family,  had  come  to  his  knowledge, 
though  hitherto  not  generally  spoken  of  at  the 
Hall,  since  it  was  believed  that  they  bore  but 
too  much  connexion  with  the  death  of  Fre- 
deric. The  beautiful  Ruth  was  no  more! 
She  was  accused  of  having  procured  her  own 
destruction  by  taking  poison,  and  her  broken* 
hearted  mother,  ill  in  bed,  was  not  expected 
long  to  survive  her.  Could  misery  well  go 
further  ?  and  could  Elmeat,  in  addition  to  what 
he  felt  for  himself  and  his  fiienda  at  home,  be 
otherwise  than  profoundly  aflfected  by  these 
new  disasters?  He  tried  repeatedly  to  gain 
access  to  poor  Mrs.  Nelson,  but  was  alwmys 
unsuccessful.  Excuses  of  varions  lands  were 
made  to  colour  the  refusals  to  admit  him  ;  and 
at  last,  apprehensive  that  his  efibrts,  if  peiwe 
vered  in,  would  givepain,  he  diaoontiniied  them 
and  resumed  his  customary  lonely  wandsringi. 
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CHAPTER    IX. 

Tskrher 
ThU  Tirgja  by  the  hind,  ind  ciU  ber  wife, 
Eodowed  with  mil  mj  fortuus ;  nqoile  me  tbui, 
And  make  me  happy. 

MtHINOBK. 

With  the  slow  but  progressive  advance  to* 
wards  convalescence  of  poor  Ella,  began  one 
of  her  most  difficult  trials.  She  had  hitherto 
been  able  to  bear  no  other  fatigue  than  that  of 
being  conveyed,  for  an  hour  at  a  time,  from 
her  bed  to  the  sofa.  But  the  moment  was 
approaching  vrhen  she  would  probably  be  r^ 
moved,  during  a  part  of  the  day,  into  the  ad- 
joining dressing  room ;  and  then  she  well 
knew  ber  uncle,  Lady  Ormond,  and  Mr.  Fitz- 
maurice  would  be  solicitous  to  see  her,  and 
with  them  would  undoubtedly  come — Ernest  I 
How  should  she  find  courage  to  endure  bis 
sight }    The  very  idea  of  looking  at,  of  hearing 
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him,  of  being  compelled  to  speak  to  him,  had 
such  an  effect  upon  her,  that  whenever  she 
dwelt  upon  it,  symptoms  of  returning  fever 
betrayed  themselves,  and  fresh  fears  took  pos- 
session of  her  mother  and  sister. 

At  length,  the  safe  and  simple  expedient 
suggested  itself,  of  entreating  them  to  tell 
Ernest,  in  her  name,  that  with  his  sight  would 
be  associated  so  many  overpowering  recollec- 
tions, that  till  she  had  recovered  more  strength 
it  would  be  better  they  should  not  meet.  It 
was  a  message  no  one  was  surprised  at.  Seen 
so  continually  together — their  age  the  same— - 
their  footing  in  the  family  so  nearly  equal, 
that  it  was  difficult  to  distinguish  the  appoint- 
ed heir  from  the  young  protfgiy — Frederic  and 
Ernest  might  have  been  considered  as  bro- 
thers ;  and,,  as  Ella  had  justly  observed,  it  was 
impossible  to  behold  the  one  without  recorring 
mentally  to  the  other.  Ernest  himself  was 
sensible  of  this  truth,  and  submitted  with  a 
sigh  to  his  exclusion. 

Time  passed  on,  and  Ella^s  indefiitigahle 
nurses  had  the  consolation  of  seeing  their  cares 
productive,  under  Providence,  of  all  the  benefit 
they  could  rationally  hope  for.  She  gradually 
regained  the  power  of  moving  from  one  room 
to  another  unassisted ;  she  ooold  oecasioitdly 
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employ  herself  in  some  slight  needle*work ; 
and,  for  a  short  interval,  she  could  bear  to  let 
Mrs.  Ormond  or  her  sister  read  aloud  to  her 
a  few  pages  of  some  religious  book.  But  if 
she  attempted  to  peruse  the  volume  herself, 
her  thoughts  wandered^  and  with  fixed  eyes 
she  continued  regarding  the  same  place,  with^ 
out  turning  the  leaf,  or  seeing  a  letter  that  was 
before  her.  Conversation,  of  a  regular  or  pro- 
tracted kind,  she  was  equally  powerless  to  sup- 
port. 

But^  alas !  her  own  dreary  reflections 
she  could  at  all  times  pursue.  They  carried 
her  back  incessantly  to  the  last  frightfully 
eventful  morning  of  poor  Frederic's  hfe.  She 
saw  again  in  imagination  the  enraged  look  he 
directed  towards  Ernest  on  leaving  the  break- 
fast room  after  reading  his  mother's  letter.  She 
remembered  having,  later  in  the  day,  encoun- 
tered Ernest  descending  firom  bis  own  apart- 
ment in  pursuit,  as  he  said,  of  Philip  Nelson. 
Was  not  that  the  fatal  moment  when  he  had 
gone  to  arm  himself  with  the  murderous  dag- 
ger? Probably  he  knew  that  Frederic  was  in 
the  Uttle  edifice;  perhaps  their  quarrel  had 
already  begun,  and  Ernest,  insulted  and  vili- 
fied, had  in  the  frenzy  of  revenge  been  stimu-^ 
lated  to  wash  out  the  offence  in  the  offender's 
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blood  !  Merciful  beayen  1  where  oould  Ernest 
—the  just^  the  temperate,  the  humane  Elmest 
—-where  could  he  have  learnt  so  execrable  a 
lesson  ?  Oh,  who  might  after  this  deem  him- 
self secure  in  his  own  virtue?  Had  it  been 
foretold  to  this  unhappy  young  man,  that  he 
should  one  day  perpetrate  such  an  atrocity, 
would  he  not  have  exclaimed  with  Hasael,  '*  Is 
thy  servant  a  dog,  that  he  shoidd  do  this 
thing  ?" 

That  he  was  now  dejected,  altered,  continu- 
ally seeking  to  be  alone,  she  had  on  divers 
occasions,  gathered  from  the  conversation  of 
her  mother  and  sister.  Ah,  could  he  be  other- 
wise? It  was  impossible  his  heart  could  at 
once  have  become  so  callous,  that  every  feeling 
of  compunction  should  be  dead  within  him. 
Yet  it  was  strange  that  after  such  a  deed  he 
could  bear  to  dwell  amidst  the  friends  of  his 
victim — could  bear  to  haunt  the  scenes  poi- 
luted  with  his  own  guilt.  She  wondered  more 
and  more  as  she  me^tated  upon  it«  that  having 
so  suddenly  disappeared  when  the  blow  had 
been  struck,  he  had  ever  found  coarage  to  re- 
turn.  All  spoke  of  him  ^th  pity  and  kind- 
ness, attributing  his  depression  to  regret  at  the 
loss  of  Frederic.  But  who  jntied  him  like 
Ella?    Who  shed  in  secret  such  Utter  tmn. 
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or  poured  forth  to  heaven  such  fervent  inter* 
cessions  for  him,  as  the  suffering .  Ella  ? 

Of  real  pity,  it  may  be  said  as  of  mercy : — it 
is  twice  blessed ;  it  blessethits  possessor,  and 
it  blesseth  all  who  live  within  the  influence  of 
the  tempers  it  has  chastened.  Never  was  this 
truth  more  fully  illustrated  than  in  the  case  of 
Ella.  Contrary  to  all  expectation,  the  illness 
and  sorrow  she  had  been  so  little  disciplined 
to  endure,  rather  softened  than  irritated  her ; 
and  when  all  the  native  gaiety  of  her  character 
was  gone,  her  continual  endeavours  to  lighten 
the  anxiety  of  others^  and  to  be  as  little  bur- 
thensome  as  possible  to  those  around  her,  ren- 
dered her  dearer  to  their  hearts,  than  she  had 
ever  been  during  her  brightest  and  most  sunny 
hours. 

The  Fitzmaurices,  when  all  apprehensions 
for  her  life  were  at  an  end,  allowed  themselves 
occasionally  to  go  home  for  a  week  or  two, 
resigning  her  to  the  care  of  her  assiduous  mo- 
ther. After  a  while,  Ella  with  the  secret  pur- 
pose of  relieving  Mrs.  Ormond  from  such  con- 
stant attendance,  expressed  a  wish  to  see  Miss 
Kirby  again.  She  was  immediately  invited, 
and  came  with  all  her  former  alacrity;  but 
when  she  beheld  the  dreadful  ravages  made  by 
disease  on  her  so  lately  sparkling  and  happy 
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fiiend — ^her  colourless  and  wan  oountenanoe— 
her  attenuated  form— and  heard  the  faint  ac- 
cents of  a  voice  heretofore  so  gladdening  and 
so  mirthful,  she  could  not  wholly  suppress 
her  tears.  Ella  perceived  them^  and  as  she 
sat  beside  her,  kindly  wiped  them  away,  asking 
at  the  same  time  after  her  father,  and  trying  to 
avert  her  attention  from  the  change  in  herself 
that  so  much  affected  her.  Afler  a  short 
struggle,  Maria  Kirby  recovered  more  compo- 
sure, and  the  rest  of  the  visit  passed  without 
any  outward  demonstration  of  emotion. 

The  society  of  this  excellent  girl  was  a  real 
blessing  to  the  slowly  convalescent  EUa.  She 
came  almost  daily,  exacting  no  exertion,  ready 
to  converse  or  read  when  her  friend  seemed  to 
wish  it,  or  to  sit  silently  at  work,  without  be- 
traying weariness  or  discontent.  From  time 
to  time,  they  raised  their  head,  and  looked  at 
each  other  with  an  aflfectionate  half  smile,  and 
then  resumed,  the  one  her  quiet  feminine  oty 
cupation,  the  other,  her  reclining  attitude  and 
mournful  musings.  To  add  to  her  merits, 
Maria  never  brought  with  her  any  startling  or 
unpleasant  news.  She  had  no  passion  for 
causing  a  stare ;  and  EUa  remained  in  complete 
ignorance  as  well  of  the  death  of  the  lovdy 
Ruth,  as  of  all  the  other  viUage  historiea. 
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Mrs.  Ormond,  perceiving  that  her  daughter 
had  now  a  companion  to  whose  gentleness  and 
discretion  she  might  at  intervals  safely  confide 
her,  often  left  them  together,  and  once  more 
began  to  direct  her  attention  to  matters  which 
for  awhile  had  lost  their  importance.  Her 
beloved  Ella  appearing  no  longer  on  the  imme- 
diate road  to  join  her  sister  angels  in  heaven, 
the  provident  parent  conceived  it  was  time  to 
renew  the  consideration  of  her  interesta  on 
earth. 

More  than  three  months  had  elapsed  since 
the  death  of  Frederic;  and,  by  certain  hints 
thrown  out  unguardedly  by  Lady  Ormond,  his 
mother  understood  that  Sir  Everard  was  medi- 
tating a  new  disposition  of  his  property  highly 
advantageous  to  EUa,  though  subject  to  some 
condition  she  (Mrs.  Ormond)  was  most  anxious 
to  be  made  clearly  acquainted  with.  She  beat 
about  ^e  bush  a  long  time,  in  hopes  of  prevailing 
upon  her  sister-in-law  to  be  more  explicit,  but 
without  success.  Lady  Ormond,  though  too 
apt  to  say  more  than  she  intended,  in  moments 
of  abstraction,  could  become  cautious  when 
she  perceived  that  advantage  was  meant  to  be 
taken  of  her  imprudence ;  and  it  was  not  with- 
out considerable  self  applause  she  retired  from 
the  conference,  assured  of  havii^  baffled  Mrs. 
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Ormondes  curiosity.  She  had  not,  however, 
succeeded  in  suppressing  the  workings  of  that 
lady's  imagination,  who  soon  persuaded  herself 
that  the  whole  mystery  was  this : 

Sir  Everard,  according  to  her  opinion,  after 
leaving  the  bulk  of  his  fortune  to  go  with  his 
title  to  his  now  nearest  of  male  kin,  Oeorge 
Arundel,  a  young  man  already  in  great  afflu- 
ence, had  bequeathed  to  Ella  a  eonsiderable 
legacy.  Certain  speculations,  resulting  from 
this  idea,  were  immediately  set  afloat  in  her 
active  mind:  community  of  interest  might 
bring  the  parties  acquainted — ^they  might  be- 
come attached.  Arundel  was  well  bom ;  his 
connexions  were  all  people  of  distinction,  and 
he  held  precisely  the  sort  of  rank  in  socnety  it 
was  her  wish  to  see  Ella  shine  in.  True,  re- 
port stated  him  to  be  penurious  and  narrow- 
minded.  She  was  sorry  for  it ;  but,  after  all, 
these  were  defects  from  which  a  wife  might 
suffer  less  than  from  heedless  prodigality ;  and 
there  might  be  exaggeration  in  the  case ;  for  it 
often  happened  that  men  of  large  fortune  were 
expected  to  do  so  much,  it  was  no  easy  matter 
to  satisfy  the  avidity  of  their  chumanta  by  any 
thing  short  of  boundless  extrevagance.  She 
was  firmly  convinced,  therefore,  that  Arundel 
might  be  well  worth  captivating;  and  ahoiild 
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her  conjectures  as  to  the  contents  of  Sir  Ever- 
ard's  Will  prove  just,  she  saw  not  why  the  ex- 
periment should  not  be  tried, — nor  why  it 
should  fall. 

Ernest,  meanwhile^  to  the  satisfaction  of  all 
who  interested  themselves  about  him,  gradually 
shook  off  a  portion  of  the  gloom  that  had  op- 
pressed him,  and  spent  at  least  some  part  of  his 
evenings  in  the  general  sitting  room.  Becoming 
at  the  same  time  extremely  impatient  to  be  ad- 
mitted to  see  Ella,  who  had  received  every  indi- 
vidual of  the  family  except  himself,  he  ventured 
to  apply  to  Mrs.  Ormond ;  representing  to  her^ 
that  though  he  had  hitherto  submitted  unmur- 
muringly  to  the  prohibition,  he  now  feared  that 
every  day  which  was  added  to  his  banishment 
would  add  to  the  pain  and  difficulty  it  would 
cost  Ella  to  revoke  her  sentence.  He,  there- 
fore, besought  her  mother  to  intercede  for  him, 
in  order  that  the  term  of  his  exclusion  should 
be  extended  no  farther. 

Mrs.  Ormond  assured  him  he  might  rely 
upon  her  good  offices;  but  did  not  disgidse 
from  him  that  she  had  little  hope  of  immediate 
success.  Ella,  she  added,  was  so  shattered, 
that  the  slightest  emotion  overcame  her, 
brought  on  sleepless  nights,  and  again  quick- 
ened her  pulse  to  an  alarming  degree.    As  a 
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proof  of  this,  she  told  him,  that  her  daughter 
having  a  few  days  before,  whilst  passing  the 
dressing  room  window,  perceived  him  at  a 
distance  in  the  park,  was  seized  with  a  tremonr 
so  violent,  that  it  was  with  difficulty  she  was 
preserved  from  falling,  and  supported  in  safety 
to  the  nearest  chair. 

^^  But  this,^'  said  Ernest,  with  a  look  of  oon- 
stemation,  "  is  horror  and  aversion  P 

"  By  no  means,"  answered  Mrs.  Ormond; 
^^it  is  the  effect,  rather,  of  an  unfortunate, 
though  natural  association  of  ideas,  that  inse- 
parably connects  with  your  sight  the  remem- 
brance of  poor  Frederic.  The  ravages  caused 
by  an  illness  wholly  to  be  attributed  to  the 
shock  of  his  death,  have  affected  her  spirits 
and  nerves  as  much  as  her  person,  and  de- 
prived her,  for  a  time,  of  the  strength  of  mind 
necessary  to  combat  against  such  impressions. 
But,  be  assured,  they  will  ere  long  abate. 
Meanwhile,  have  patience,  and  make  every 
possible  allowance  for  her,  not  only  aa  a 
mourner,  but  as  a  being  newly  rescued  from 
the  grave.  When  I  see  a  fit  moment  to  speak 
for  you,  I  will  not  neglect  it.  All  must  de- 
pend, however,  upon  the  jmigresa  of  her 
health." 

A  few  days  after  this  little  dialogue,  Mn. 
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Ormond^  in  pursuance  of  her  promise,  ven- 
tured in  reality  to  sound  the  sentiments  of  her 
daughter. 

"  My  dearest  EUa,"  said  she,  "  do  you  not 
begin  to  feel  a  little  wish  to  breathe  the  out- 
ward air  ?  Could  you  not  bear  a  short  drive 
in  my  carriage  ?" 

Ella  said  she  had  never  thought  of  it. 

**  True,  my  love,  because  till  very  lately  you 
have  been  too  ill  to  make  the  attempt ;  but  I 
think  you  might  now  be  benefitted  by  it ;  and 
in  this  quiet  part  of  the  world  you  are  secure 
from  meeting  any  troublesome  idlers,  who 
might  wish  to  stop  you,  and  make  you  talk. 
None  but  old  friends  could  come  in  your  way." 

Ella  perfectly  understood  her ;  and  becom- 
ing, if  possible,  still  paler  than  before,  after  a 
moment's  pause,  she  faulteringly  said : 

'*  My  dearest  mother,  if  it  will  not  be  a  dis- 
appointment to  yoUy  I  must  own,  that  to  me  it 
would  be  infinitely  pleasanter  to  remain  quietly  * 
in  my  own  room." 

"  Then  be  it  so,  my  Ella.  My  disappoint- 
ment can  be  no  other  than  that  of  finding  you 
still  too  weak  to  undertake  any  exertion." 

And  there  the  matter  rested. 

When  Mrs.  Ormond  made  a  faithful  report 
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to  Ernest  of  what  had  passed^  he  instantlf 
said : 

'*  Iff  as  seems  too  probable,  I  am  the  unfor- 
tunate cause  of  the  imprisonment  to  which  she 
condemns  herself,  it  shall  immediately  termi- 
nate. I  will  pay  a  visit  to  my  friend  Sedley, 
in  Dorsetshire;  and  Ella,  when  I  am  gone, 
may  be  induced  to  try  the  efficacy  of  air  and 
exercise.  She  can  never  regain  strength  whilst 
persisting  in  her  present  plan/' 

This  considerate  proposal  was  faintly,  and 
for  form  sake,  opposed  a  moment,  but  finally 
accepted ;  and  at  dinner  the  same  day  he  an- 
nounced his  intended  absence  to  Sir  Everard 
and  Lady  Ormond. 

*'  You  are  very  right,  my  dear  lad,"  cried  Sir 
Everard.  **Were  I  as  yoimg  as  you  are,  I 
would  remove  from  hence  to-morrow.  Thia 
house  is  no  longer  the  same  to  me ;  it  has 
become  the  very  head-quarters  of  gloom  and 
depression.  If  poor  Ella  could  bear  the  jour- 
ney, and  the  season  were  lesa  advanced,  I 
would  go  to  my  snug  old  castle  in  Wales,  and 
settle  there  perhaps  for  the  rest  of  my  days. 
I  have  not  been  near  it  these  ten  years ;  bot^ 
should  I  Uve  till  spring,  I  may  still  put  my 
plan  in  execution.'^ 
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This  however  was  a  project  never  doomed  to 
be  realized. 

After  the  departure  of  Ernest,  Mrs.  Ormond 
succeeded  in  prevailing  upon  Ella  to  let  herself 
be  driven  out  almost  every  day;  and  it  was 
soon  apparent  that  she  derived  considerable 
advantage  from  the  experiment.  StUI,  her 
mother  felt  persuaded  that  she  would  never 
again  be  her  former  self.  Those  laughing  eyes^ 
full  of  sport — that  beautiful  mouthy  almost  as 
expressive  in  its  silence  as  in  its  speech — the 
enlivening  and  sweet-toned  voice — all  were 
changed;  and  it  appeared  as  if^  even  when 
restored  to  bodily  health,  the  character  of  her 
mind  would  be  so  different,  it  was  impossible 
her  countenance  could  ever  resume  its  early 
animation. 

*^  She  will  still  be  beautiful/'  thought  Mrs* 
Ormond;  '^  but  it  will  be  the  beauty  of  a  ^  pen- 
sive nun.*  As  I  look  at  her  at  this  moment,  I 
could  almost  fancy  a  smile  on  that  once  gay 
countenance  would  astonish  and  startle  me. 
Poor  Ella !  Is  this  sadness,  are  these  broken 
spirits  to  accompany  thee  through  life?  At 
nineteen  years  of  age,  to  bid  adieu  to  all  the 
joys  of  youth — ^if  such  must  be  the  case — ^is  a 
harder  lot  than  I  had  believed  thee  destined  to 
experience." 
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On  returning  ]iome  from  one  of  these  drives, 
about  ten  days  subsequent  to  the  departure  of 
Ernest,  Mrs.  Orniond,  having  accompanied 
Ella  to  her  apartment,  and  seen  her  seated  at 
her  early  dinner,  was  repairing  to  her  own 
room,-  when  she  was  met  by  her  maid,  with  the 
alarming  information  that  Sir  Everard  had 
been  found  in  his  chair  in  a  sort  of  fainting  fit, 
and  was  now  in  bed,  and  extremely  un- 
well. 

She  hastened  instantly  to  him.  He  knew 
her,  and  endeavoured  to  speak ;  but  his  voice 
was  scarcely  audible,  and  his  articulation  much 
affected.  Mr.  Watts  and  a  regular  pliysician 
had  been  sent  for,  and  were  impatiently  ex- 
pected. Lady  Ormond,  stationed  by  his  bed- 
side, sat  watching  his  countenance  with  acute 
anxiety. 

The  struggle  lasted  three  days,  and  on  the 
morning  of  the  fourth,  all  was  over; — ^the  libe- 
ral, kind  hearted,  honourable  old  man  had 
breathed  his  last.  At  a  late  hour  the  preced- 
ing evening,  recovering  fi^  a  short  time  the 
power  of  making  himself  understood,  he  ex- 
pressed to  Mrs.  Ormond  a  wish  to  see  Ella. 
Hitherto,  she  had,  in  consideration  of  her 
health,  been  held  in  ignorance  of  his  situation ; 
but  on  hearing  him  make  such  a  declaration^  her 
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mother  hesitated  not  to  go  to  her,  and  acquaint 
her  gradually  and  considerately  with  the  truth. 
Extremely  shocked,  and  deeply  afflicted,  Ella 
seemed  in  a  moment  to  recover  all  her  lost 
energy.  She  scarcely  waited  to  hear  the  con- 
clusion of  Mrs.  Ormond's  recital,  before  she 
hurried  to  the  sick  room  with  a  speed  of  which 
she  knew  not  herself  that  she  could  have  been 
capable. 

On  entering,  her  uncle  was  the  only  object 
she  saw — the  havoc  which  the  approach  of 
death  had  made  in  his  countenance,  the  only 
circumstance  that  arrested  her  sorrowing  at- 
tention. Drowned  in  tears,  she  received  the 
hand  he  feebly  offered  her,  on  her  knees;  and 
kissing  it  with  mingled  reverence  and  love, 
continued  to  hold  and  tenderly  to  press  it 
amidst  sighs  and  sobs  she  vainly  strove  to  re- 
press. He  spoke  a  few  fond  words  to  her,  and 
making  signs  to  those  who  stood  near  her,  to 
raise  her,  she  suddenly  felt,  while  leaning  for- 
ward to  embrace  him,  that  he  was  endeavour- 
ing to  join  her  hand  to  that  of  some  one  placed 
on  the  other  side  of  the  bed;  at  the  same 
time,  she  heard  him,  with  difficulty,  murmur 
forth: 

**  May  ye  be  happy !  heaven  bless  ye  both  !" 
Darting  forward,  at  these    words,  a  quick 
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and  penetrating  glance,  she  found  herself  op- 
posite Ernest  de  Gray — felt  her  hand  locked 
in  his,  and  saw  him  with  moistened  eyes, 
fixedly  regarding  her. 

Tenderness  for  her  uncle  restrained^  even  at 
that  painful  moment,  the  scream  that  was 
bursting  from  her,  but  with  a  thrill  of  terror, 
she  snatched  away  the  hand  a  murderer's  touch 
contaminated,  and  sunk  upon  the  bed  in  a 
state  of  insensibility. 

She  was  instantly  removed,  and  the  poor 
Baronet^s  last  hours  were  not  distressed  by 
the  consciousness  of  her  indisposition. 

Ernest  had  arrived  during  the  interval  of 
Mrs.  Ormond's  absence  in  her  daughter's 
room.  By  some  accident,  the  messenger  who 
had  been  dispatched  to  him  the  preceding 
day  bad  been  detained  on  the  road,  and  thus 
had  prevented  his  reaching  Ormond  Hall  till 
he  feared  it  would  be  almost  too  late,  notwith- 
standing the  speed  with  which  he  travelled  to 
see  his  benevolent  protector  still  alive,  or  at 
least  still  in  possession  of  his  senses ;  but  Sir 
Everard  had  recognized  him  instantly,  and 
bestowed  upon  him  a  look  expressive  of  all  his 
wonted  regard.  He  had  done  more ;  he  had 
apparently  sought  to  testify  that  a  union  be- 
tween him  and  the  niece  he  so  fondly  loved. 
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was  the  latest  wish  of  his  heart.     But  Elli 
the  once  affectionate  and  confiding  Ella— she 
on  whose  permanent  kindness  he  had  placed 
such    implicit    dependence  —  how    deplorably 
must  she  have  changed  ere  the  mere  sight  of 
him    could   seem  sufficient  to    half  kill  her ! 
With  what  scarcely  concealed  antipathy  had 
she  shrunk  from  him ; — what  mingled  anguish 
and  dismay  had  been  visible  in  the  transient 
look  she  had   directed  towards  him  !     Could 
such  manifestations   be    the  mere    result,   as 
Mrs.  Ormond  had  assured  him,  of  an  unfortvn 
note  association  of  ideas  ?     It  seemed  to  him 
that  they  derived  their  origin  from  some  latent 
cause  of  a  far  deeper  and  more  insurmountable 
nature  : — ^but  this  was  no  time  to  devote  him- 
self to  intense  meditation  on  the  subject.     He 
endeavoured  to  confine  his  attention  as  much 
as  possible  to  Sir  Everard ;  sought  to  support 
Lady  Ormond,  whose  affliction  was  most  sin- 
cere; and  throughout  the  melancholy  night, 
seized   with  avidity  the  slightest  opportunity 
of  rendering  his  presence  useful  or  consolatory. 
On  her  part,  Mrs.  Ormond,  whose  quick  ear 
had  caught  the  purport  of  the  Baronet's  last 
words,  and  seen    their   accompanying  action, 
had  been  thrown  into  the  utmost  perplexity. 
She  was  wholly  unable  to  comprehend  his  in- 
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ducement  for  uniting  the  young  people  in  the 
same  blessing,  and  still  leas  for  joining  thdr 
hands  as  if  to  consecrate  their  solemn  betroth- 
ment;  she  turned  the  matter  oyer  in  her 
thoughts  in  every  possible  v^bj,  and  ended  by 
concluding  that  Sir  Eyerard,  though  appa- 
rently conscious  of  what  he  was  doing,  had 
in  reaUty  been  acting  under  the  influence  of 
some  confusion  of  ideas  amounting  almost  to 
delirium.  How  else  account  for  the  singu- 
larity of  a  proceeding  that  devoted  EUa,  with 
all  her  personal  attractions,  her  accomplish- 
ments, her  birth,  and  her  tihousand  agreeable 
qualities,  to  an  obscure  youth,  who  well- 
bom  and  amiable  as  he  was,  had  neither  patri- 
mony, family  interest,  nor  defined  station  in 
society  ? 

This  persuasion  continued  to  possess  her, 
till-— the  sad  scene  being  closed,  and  the  kind 
old  Baronet  gone  for  eyer— his  last  Will  and 
Testament,  bearing  a  very  recent  date,  was  pro- 
duced and  read.  Therein  it  was  firand,  that 
Ella  was  provisionally  appointed  to  cuceeed 
her  brother  in  all  the  advantages  that  had  been 
intended  for  him,  exdtisive  of  Sir  Bvenrd's 
title,  which  would  necessarily  descend  to  his 
nearest  male  rebtion.  If  at  the  Testator\i  de- 
mise, lUla  still  remained  munania^  dub  was 
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required  to  give  her  hand  to  Ernest  de  Gray, 
on  his  consenting  to  take  the  name  of  Ormond. 
If  she  decUned  the  union,  she  was  to  forfeit  to 
him  half  the  inheritance.     Two  executors  were 
appointed,  one  of  whom  was  Mr.  Fitzmaurice. 
There  were  various  minor  clauses  in  the  docu- 
ment,  but  bearing  no  relation  to  either  of  the 
above  parties;    amongst  the  rest  appeared  a 
grateful  remembrance  of  the  faithful  services  of 
several  of  the  old  domestics.     Lady  Ormond 
was .  spoken  of  in  terms  honourable  to  herself 
as  well  as  to  the  Testator ;  but  in  consideration 
of  her  own  already  ample  property,  and  the 
disinterestedness  with  which  she  had  declined 
receiving  any  addition  to  it,  the  only  bequest 
assigned  to  her  were  a  few  pictures  she  had  a 
particular  value  for ;  and  the  privilege,  during 
life,  of  residing,  at  her  choice,  either  at  Or- 
mond Hall,  or  at  the  mansion  in  Wales. 

Nothing  had  ever  filled  Mrs.  Ormond  with 
greater  astonishment  than  the  contents  of  this, 
to  her,  most  unexpected,  and  to  say  the  truth, 
unpalatable  Will !  That  so  noble  a  property 
should  be  clogged  by  a  condition,  which  she 
believed  even  to  Ella  herself  could  be  so  little 
acceptable,  vexed  her  to  the  very  soul.  With 
such  an  accession  of  fortune,  to  what  might 
not  her  daughter  have  aspired  ?     But  by  mar- 
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rying  Eniest,  though  she  might  live  in  afflu- 
ence, what  new  dignity  would  she  obtain? 
how  would  the  sphere  of  her  connexions  be 
enlarged,  or  her  consequence  increased?  It 
was  giving  her  the  means  of  attaining  the 
highest  distinctions  that  society  could  bestow, 
and  forbidding  her  to  use  them.  Without 
being  assured  of  the  &ct,  Mrs.  Ormond 
strongly  suspected  her  sister-in-law  of  being 
the  prime  mover  of  these  testamentary  dispo- 
sitions^ and  she  was  perfectly  right.  After 
the  death  of  Frederic,  when  her  Ladyship  began 
to  reflect  on  the  necessity  there  was  for  a  new 
arrangement  of  Sir  Everard's  aflfiedrs,  she  frankly 
told  him  that  she  had  reason  to  believe  a  very 
lively  and  mutual  attachment  subsisted  be- 
tween Ella  and  Ernest ;  they  had  not,  indeed, 
made  her  their  confidant,  having  rather  be- 
trayed than  avowed  their  affection;  yet  she 
thought  her  observations  might  be  depended 
upon.  Being  warmly  interested  for  them,  her 
first  idea  had  been  to  improve  the  circum- 
stances of  Ernest  by  assuring  to  him  the 
possession  of  whatever  property  she  had  at  her 
own  disposal. 

'^  Even  this,"  she  added,  "  would  not  have 
made  him  a  despicable  suitor,  though  I  never 
felt  quite  secure  that  it  would  satisfy  the  am- 
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1>itious  aims  of  Mrs.  Ortnond.  It  was  aU,  how- 
ever, whilst  our  poor  nephew  lived,  that  could 
be  done ;  and  I  tried  to  flatter  myself  tliat  to 
contribute  to  tlie  happiness  of  her  child, 
my  sister-in-law  might  be  induced  to  abate 
something  from  her  lofty  pretensions." 

Her  Ladyship  then  proceeded  to  represent 
that  since  they  had  had  the  misfortune  to  lose 
their  dear  Frederic,  there  remained  no  one,  save 
Ella,  who  had  any  claim  to  become  his  sub- 
stitute, or  who  in  fact  required  it.  Mr.  Arun- 
del had  already  more  wealth  than  he  had  heart 
to  make  a  meritorious  use  of.  "  Let,  then,  tlie 
fortune  be  so  disposed  of,  that  Mrs-.Ormond 
should  have  no  excuse  for  rejecting  Ernest; 
let  Ella  be  constituted  her  uncle's  heiress,  but 
not  without  some  strong  stipulation  in  favour 
of  the  young  man,  lest  the  very  circumstance 
of  Ella's  nomination  should  furnish  her  mother 
with  an  additional  reason  for  elevating  her 
views  above  his  reach.  "  By  making  him," 
concluded  Lady  Ormond,  "  joint  heir  with 
Ella,  you  will  bene&t  the  two  in  one ;  and  be 
assured,  that  rather  than  sufler  her  daughter  to 
lose  a  moiety,  or  even  any  part  of  the  inhe- 
ritance, Mrs.  Ormond,  as  soon  as  she  is  ap- 
prized  of  your  determination,  will  be  the  flrst 
to  urge  on  tlie  marriage." 
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These  arguments,  as  has  been  shewn,  had 
their  full  effect,  and  the  Will  was  duly  drawn 
up,  signed,  and  sealed  in  the  spirit  they  had 
awakened. 


THE    HBBUITAOB. 


E  I'MpeUw  del  mile  i  ail  peggiore 
Forte  che  non  pirrcbbe  It  mal  preienle. 

Cib  detto  tace,  e  U  riipoita  tttende 
Cod  atto  cbe  'n  tUeoiio  lut  voce  e  preghi. 

TitUO,  GBailULBMME. 

Thb  double  shock  EUa  had  suffered  from 
the  death  of  ber  uncle,  and  the  interview  for 
which  she  was  so  nnprepared  with  Ernest, 
threw  her  back,  and  fur  many  weeks  not  only 
suspended  all  improTement  in  her  health,  but 
tended  materially  to  its  detriment.  In  tins 
interval,  Mrs.Ormond  had  leisure  to  school  her- 
self into  greater  tolerance  of  the  malencontreux 
Will.  To  like  it  was  impossible ;  but  she  bad 
too  much  sense  to  persist  in  fitting  at  an 
irremediable  evil ;  and  by  way  of  dissipating 
her  chagrin,  she  devoted  much  time  and 
thought  to  the  most  &Tourable  means  of  get~ 
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ting  Ernest  elected  a  member  of  the  legisla- 
ture.   Some  such  promotion  she  deemed  indis- 
pensable  to  his  success  in  society ;   for  as   a 
mere  [)rivate  individual,  enriched  by  the  caprice 
of  an   old   man    to    whom  he  bore   not  the 
remotest     affinity — decorated    by    no    title — 
distinguished  by  no   military  achievements — 
holding  no  rank  as  a  diplomatist — ^unknown  at 
tlie  bar,  and  even  in  the  world  of  letters — it 
was  impossible  to  introduce  him,  with  credit 
to  herself,  in  her  own  circle.      She    gravely 
consulted  Mr.  Fitzmaurice  on  the  subject,  who 
far    from   answering  her  with    corresponding 
gravity,     treated    the    whole    business    as    a 
jest. 

"  It  is  unlucky,'^  said  he,  *^  that  this  pro- 
ject of  yours  should  be  rendered  somewhat  less 
practicable  than  might  be  wished,  by  the  late 
barbarous  suppression  of  so  many  rotten 
boroughs.  They  were  commodious  things; 
and  in  this  case,  for  instance,  would  have  been 
inappreciable.  What  other  method,  remains 
of  getting  Ernest  made  M.P.  I  do  not  imme- 
diately perceive.  But  have  patience,  dear 
madam,  perhaps  some  ten  years  hence,  he  may 
find  constituents  amohgst  those  who  are  now 
to  become  his  tenants;  and  if  he  behaves  wdl, 
that  is,  spends  his  money  freely  amongst  the 
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tradesmen  at  Ludlow,  and  above  all,  pays  his 
bills  without  complaining  of  imposition,  who 
knows  whether  they  also  will  not  become  his 
friends,  and  lend  him  their  ^  most  sweet 
voices?'  " 

« 

Mrs.  Ormond,  though  trying  to  smile,  was 
turning  away  half  angrily,  when  her  son-in-law 
detained  her  by  the  following  consolatory  pre- 
diction : 

^^  But  it  is  probable  that  you  will  soon  find 
it  is  only  throwing  away  time  to  meditate  fur- 
ther on  the  measures  to  be  pursued  for  Er- 
nest's aggrandizement,  since,  of  what  conse-^ 
quence  can  it  be  to  you  hqw  obscurely  he 
vegetates,  if  Ella  eventually  refuses  to  marry 
him  ?" 

"  Refuses  to  marry  him?"  repeated  Mrs, 
Ormond,  amazed. 

"  Even  so.  I  was  completely  mistaken,  it 
appears,  when  I  told  Bessy,  some  months  ago, 
that  her  sister  was  attached  to  young  Sedley ; 
she  has  clearly  convinced  us  of  the  contrary. 
Perhaps  my  present  observations  are  equally 
unfounded;  for,  with  all  humility,  I  confess 
myself  not  very  skilful  in  reading  ladies'  hearts; 
but  my  impression  is,  that  far  from  being  dis- 
posed to  unite  herself  to  him,  the  very  sound 
of  his  name — every  word,  in  short,  that  recalls 
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him  to  her  niind  is  painful  and  distressing  to 
her." 

Mrs.  Ormond,  by  repeating  the  same  argu- 
ments slie  had  on  a  former  occasion  made  use 
of  to  Ernest  himself,  attempted  to  account  for 
these  symptoms ;  but  Mr.  Filzmaurice  was 
far  from  feeUng  convinced  of  his  error,  though 
to  avoid  molesting  her,  he  forbore  to  pursue 
the  subject. 

What  he  had  said,  however,  joined  to  her 
own  recollections,  fermented  by  no  means 
feebly  in  Mrs.  Ormond's  mind. 

"  It  would  be  truly  singular,"  she  mentally 
cried,  "  were  I  to  find  myself  compelled,  by 
the  force  of  circumstances,  to  plead  with  Ella 
the  cause  of  Ernest  de  Gray !  But,  thanks 
to  poor  Sir  Everard's  ill-advised  Will,  such 
must,  in  fact,  be  the  case,  if  she  proves  really 
inclined  to  reject  him;  for  I  cannot  let  her 
sacrifice  to  an  overstrained  sensibility  for  her 
brother  so  large  a  portion  of  the  fortune  con- 
ditionally bequeathed  to  her.  She  has  ever 
shewn  herself,  till  lately,  perfectly  well-disposed 
towards  him  as  an  early  companion  and  l)Iay- 
mate;  and  though  the  sentiments  she  enter- 
tained for  him  partook  in  no  degree  of  love, 
they  were  sufficiently  friendly  to  afford  her 
every  chance  of  happiness  as  his  wife.    Taking 
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then  all  these  circumstances  into  consideration, 
I  shall  hold  myself  fully  justified,  when  her 
health  permits  it,  in  representing  to  her  plainly 
and  firmly,  my  opinion  of  the  conduct  she 
ought  to  pursue." 

With  this  resolution  in  pettOy  Mrs.  Ormond, 
unused  to  opposition  from  her  female  children, 
and  probably  not  better  disposed  to  bear 
it  from  them  than  from  her  son,  suffered  the 
affair  for  the  present  to  lie  dormant. 

In  the  meantime,  Ella  affected  in  various 
ways  by  the  momentary  glimpse  she  had  had 
of  Ernest ;  "  hating  the  crime,  yet  pitying  the 
criminal,^'  dwelt  incessantly  on  the  remem- 
brance of  the  mingled  sorrow  and  tenderness 
his  countenance  had  expressed,  on  his  tremu- 
lous pressure  of  her  hand,  and  on  the  deep 
sigh  he  had  drawn  when  she  so  abruptly  tore 
it  from  him ;  these  meditations,  in  short,  led 
to  the  discovery  that  she  had  not  only  from  a 
principle  of  humanity,  of  Christian  charity 
forgiven  and  prayed  for  him,  but  that  she 
actually  still  loved  him !  There  was  some- 
thing in  the  detection  of  these  latent  sentiments 
that  filled  her  with  self-abhorrence  ;  she  re- 
garded them  as  manifestations  of  a  heart  utterly 
devoid  of  all  sense  of  decency — of  all  natural 
feeling ;  they  made  her  shudder  at  her  own  de- 
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l)ra\'ity.  "  'What  1  a  murderer — the  murderer 
of  my  brother!  Is  it  possible  I  can  be  so 
abandoned  by  heaven  as  still  to  cherish  an 
affection  for  him  ?  I  am  a  monster,  unworthy 
to  sec  the  liglit !  In  my  own  defence  what  have 
I  to  plead  save  the  memory  of  his  former  seeming 
virtues?  Virtues  how  frail,  since  unequal  to 
arm  him  against  the  suggestions  of  wounded 
pride  and  gloomy  revenge  \"  To  these  terrible 
reflections  succeeded  at  intervals,  since  her 
transient  inten'iew  with  him,  others  that  threw 
a  gleam  of  doubt  on  the  reality  of  his 
guilt. 

"  Stan<ling  beside  the  bed  of  death,"  cried 
she,  •'  beholding  me  for  the  first  time  since 
the  fatal  act,  could  his  looks  have  exhibited  a 
sorrow  so  gentle,  so  unagitated  by  conscious 
criminality,  had  he  really  been  the  wretch, 
*  defiled  with  blood,'  that  circumstances  have 
compelled  me  to  believe  him  ?"  Oh,  what 
consolation  there  was  in  resting  her  mind,  for 
however  brief  a  space,  on  even  the  shadow  of 
an  uncertainty !  Never  did  human  being,  la- 
bouring unjustly  under  the  darkest  accusa- 
tion, sigh  more  ardently  for  exculpation  than 
Ella  now  sighed  for  the  power  of  convincing 
herself  that  she  had  wronged  him. 

When  the  testamentary  dispositions  of  her 
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uncle  were  made  known  to  her,  they  produced 
a  mixed  effect  of  gratitude,  sadness,  and  dis- 
interested pleasure.  It  was  grievous  to  think 
that  a  liberality  meant  to  remove  every  impe- 
diment to  her  union  with  Ernest  should  by 
his  own  act  be  rendered  so  wholly  unavailing ; 
for  where  was  the  inducement  that  could  now 
have  influenced  her  to  marry  him?  At  the 
same  time,  it  was  gratifying  to  know  that  even 
when  rejected,  his  participation  in  the  inhe-* 
ritance  would  leave  him  an  independent  and 
comparatively  affluent  man. 

But  this  was  not,  it  will  easily  be  believed, 
the  view  of  the  case  taken  by  Mrs.  Ormond 
and  she  availed  herself  of  the  earliest  opening 
Ella's  returning  strength  rendered  it  safe  to 
make  use  of,  in  order  to  come  to  an  explicit 
imderstanding  with  her. 

"  My  dear  Ella,"  she  began,  "  I  have  ever 
believed  you  superior  to  affectation  or  caprice. 
Whence  come  it,  then,  that  the  early  regard 
we  have  all  seen  you  manifest  for  Ernest  de 
Gray,  and  which  we  believed  him  so  justly  to 
merit,  seems  now  converted  into  indifference — 
or  worse — into  averseness  ?  What  has  he  done 
to  forfeit  your  good  opinion  ?  You  are  silent. 
Am  I  then  to  suppose  the  change  originates 
in    your   own    fickleness?      Or    has   it   been 
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brought  on  by  the  reluctance  you  felt,  after 
the  catastrophe  of  your  poor  brother,  to  see 
again  liis  companion  and  friend  ?  This  might 
be  allowed  for,  my  dear  child,  during  the  first 
paroxysm  of  yourgrief;  but  you  now  are  naturally 
becoming  calmer;  your  health,  I  bless  hea- 
ven, is  improving,  and  it  begins  to  be  time  to 
exert  your  reason,  and  to  struggle  against  a 
weakness  which  by  many  persons  wiil  be  con- 
strued into  a  desire  of  appearing  singular. 
Why  should  you  permit  yourself  to  be  so 
much  more  unwilling  to  renew  your  intercourse 
with  Ernest  than  with  any  of  us  ?  Were  we 
not  all  connected  with  the  lamented  Frederic? 
Yet  you  shrink  not— happily — from  our  so- 
ciety. Be  consistent,  then,  dear  girl,  and 
whilst  you  receive  the  rest  of  the  family,  banish 
not  the  individual  who  has  most  earnestly 
supplicated  for  admission." 

To  this  remonstrance,  the  severest  that  had 
ever  been  addressed  to  her,  Ella  listened  dis- 
solved in  tears.  At  the  question,  "  What  has 
he  done  to  forfeit  your  good  opinion  ?**  her 
heart  died  within  her,~she  shivered  and 
gasped  for  breath ;  but  what  could  she  say  ? 

The  predicament  in  which  she  was  placed 
admitted  of  no  explanation  of  the  past,  of  no 
com})romibe  for  the  future.     She  must  run  all 
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hazards^  incar^  since  unavoidable,  the  displea- 
sure of  her  mother — abide  its  consequences — 
endure  the  general  blame  of  her  family — and 
what  was  harder  still,  combat  against  her  own 
feelings ;  but  every  evil  was  preferable  to  that 
of  pretending  to  be  on  terms  of  friendship 
with  Ernest  de  Gray.  Mrs.  Ormond,  irritated 
by  her  silence,  persevered  in  her  admonitions 
till  she  saw  by  Ella^s  change  of  countenance 
that  she  was  in  danger  of  fainting.  Somewhat 
softened,  she  then  arose,  kissed  her,  called  her 
a  naughty  child,  rang  the  bell  for  Hannah^  and 
left  her  to  her  care. 

A  few  days  after  this — conversation  it  could 
not  be  called — but  monologue,  Ella,  much  to 
her  own  relief,  was  removed  to  Holme  Court. 
Lady  Ormond,  notwithstanding  that  it  was 
now  mid-winter,  had  determined  on  a  journey 
into  V^'ales,  to  examine  the  mansion  Sir 
Everard  had  left  her  the  option  of  residing  in 
if  she  preferred  it  to  Ormond  Hall.  Ernest, 
unhappy  where  he  was,  asked  permission  to 
accompany  her,  a  request  she  gladly  com* 
plied  with.  The  two  carriages  set  off  on  the 
same  day,  one  for  Wales,  the  other  for  Holme 
Court  5  but  Ella,  before  she  went,  saw  only 
her  aunt.  Ernest  had  entirely  desisted  from 
making  any  application  to  be  received;   and 
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nothing  could  be  further  from  her  intention 
than  to  liold  out  to  him  the  slightest  encou- 
ragement to  break  tlirough  the  tacit  plan  of 
avoidance  he  seemed  to  have  adopted. 

On  quitting  Orraond  Hall,  a  place  she  had 
so  much  loved,  such  was  the  painful  impression 
made  upon  her  mind  by  the  events  which  had 
occurred  there,  that  she  felt  as  if  emancipated 
from  imprisonment;  and,  in  truth,  it  was  so; 
for  with  the  renewed  ability  of  venturing  out, 
the  dread  of  seeing  again  any  of  the  spots 
which  might  recal  the  past,  was  so  forcibly 
connected,  that  except  in  a  carriage,  she  had 
never  gained  courage  to  venture  beyond  the 
threshold.  At  Holme  Court  she  was  haunted 
by  none  of  the  same  recollections ;  there  she 
had  never  seen  Frederic  at  all,  and  Ernest  but 
as  an  occasional,  though  always  welcome  visi- 
tor ;  there  no  accents  of  contention,  no  looks 
of  hostility,  no  sights  of  blood,  had  ever  en- 
countered her ;  and  unfavourable  as  the  season 
now  was  for  being  much  out  of  doors,  she 
found  relief  in  wandering  about  the  grounds, 
and,  as  she  gathered  strength,  in  extending  her 
walks,  accompanied  by  Hannah,  to  a  greater 
distance.  Bodily  fatigue,  in  some  cases,  is 
mental  rest;  and  Ella  found  no  method  so 
effectual  of  procuring  the  blessing  of  tranquil 
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sleep  at  uight,  as  that  of  wearying  herself  by 
these  long  rambles  during  the  day.  In  other 
respects  her  mode  of  life  was  similar  to  that 
of  the  rest  of  the  family.  All  being  in  such 
deep  and  recent  mourning,  few  if  any  visitors 
were  admitted;  the  mornings  were  spent  as 
each  individual  liked  best;  and  in  the  evening 
the  little  circle  assembled  near  the  drawing- 
room  fire^  and  no  one  being  much  disposed  for 
conversation,  their  spirits  being  still  much  de- 
pressed,  Mrs.  Ormond  read  aloud,  occasionally 
relieved  by  Mr.  Fitzmaurice  or  his  wife.  As 
for  Ella,  the  sound  of  her  voice  was  become 
of  such  rare  occurrence,  that  it  seemed  to  sur- 
prise even  herself  when  it  struck  upon  her  ear, 
and  others  turned  round  if  she  spoke,  as  though 
doubting  whether  it  were  her  they  had  heard. 

Thus  passed  weeks  and  even  months,  during 
which  she  entered  beneath  no  roof  save  that 
of  the  poor  cottagers  to  whom  she  carried 
relief,  or  that  of  the  village  church.  The  first 
time  she  was  allowed  to  brave  the  cold  of  the 
latter  building,  and  to  attend  divine  service, 
no  words  can  do  justice  to  the  indescribable 
emotion  she  experienced  when  the  minis- 
ter in  reciting  the  commandments,  solemnly 
pronounced,  "  Thou  shalt  do  no  murder." 
It   was  as  if  the  dagger  that  had  slain    her 
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brother,    had  pierced   her    own    heart.     Had 
a  supernatural  voice  from  heaven  uttered  the 
awful  prohi])iti()ii,  it  could  not  have  thundered 
in  her  ears  with  more  terrifying  energy.    Never 
had  tlie  crime  of  Ernest  struck  her  in  so  tre- 
mendous a  light,  never  had  she  trembled  with 
such  agony  for  his  eternal  welfare  !     Still  pros- 
trate on  her  knees  long  after  the  rest  of  the 
congregation  had  risen,  she  heard  not,  knew 
not  what  was  passing  around  ;  the  cry  of  her 
heart  was :  "  Forgive  him,    oh,  merciful  hea- 
ven !  forgive,  forgive  him  !*'  and  as  these  reite- 
rated thougli  silent  aspirations  burst  from  her, 
a  flood  of  tears  poured  from  her  eyes.     Mrs. 
Fitzmaurice,   fortunately  was    her    only  com- 
panion in  the  pew.      She  was  far  from  sur- 
mising the  cause  of  her  present  agitation,  but 
she  saw  that  it  shook  her  as  though  she  had 
been  in  the  crisis  of  a  fever.  She  abstained  for  a 
considerable  time  from  interfering  with  her  emo- 
tion ;  but  apprehensive  at  length  tliat  its  further 
indulgence  would  be  hurtful  to  her,  she  gently 
touched    her    on    the    shoulder,    whispering : 
"  Compose  yourself,  my  Ella.*'     The  exhausted 
girl  started,  drew  a  heavy  sigh,  hastily  wiped 
her  streaming  eyes,  and  gathering  her  thick 
black  veil  round  her   face,    slowly  arose  and 
resumed  her  seat.     For  many  succeeding  days 
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Mrs.  Fitsmaorice  observed  in  her  a  sadness 
more  affecting  than  any  she  had  yet  witnessed. 
Her  heart  it  was  evident  had  received  a  new 
blow;  her  eyes  almost  continaally  swam  in 
tears,  and  unknown  to  herself,  her  respiration 
was  broken  by  short  convulsive  sighs,  that 
told  a  tale  of  mental  suEFering,  her  sympathiz- 
ing and  affectionate  sister,  heard  not  without 
the  most  tender  compassion. 

Mrs.  Onnond,  however,  though  so  devoted, 
so  assiduous  during  the  height  of  her  daugh- 
ter's illness,  was  now  becoming  impatient  of 
the  continuance  of  her  dejection.  Already 
mortified  by  the  uncertainty  she  was  held  in 
as  to  the  final  decision  Ella  would  come  to  re- 
specting Ernest,  and  vexed  at  the  inroads  such 
obstinate  sorrow  would  make  upon  her  beauty, 
perhaps  even  upon  her  constitution,  she 
abated  much  of  her  usual  kiitdness  towards 
her,  and  partly  from  policy,  partly  from  real 
displeasure,  maintained  a  coldness  of  de- 
meanour whenever  they  were  togetlier,  ill-cal- 
culated  to  produce  the  effect  of  reviving  the 
poor  mourner's  spirits,  but  eminently  well 
adapted  to  add  to  her  distress. 

Such  was  the  state  of  aff'airs  at  Holme 
Court,  when  a  letter  reached  Ella— «  letter 
from  a  quarter  of  all  others  the  least  expected. 
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from  Ernest  de  Gray.  It  were  superfluous  to 
describe  the  feelings  with  which  slie  received 
it,  the  mingled  anguish  and  complacency  \rith 
which  she  gazed  at  the  well-known  characters, 
tlie  curiosity  combined  with  fear  with  which 
she  sought  to  anticipate  its  purport — these 
must  be  left  to  the  imagination.  On  gaining 
courage,  in  the  privacy  of  her  own  apartment, 
to  break  the  seal,  her  heart  sunk  whilst  pe- 
rusing the  following  cold  and  brief  address, 
the  production,  evidently,  of  an  offended 
spirit : — 

"  Pardon  me  for  intruding  upon  you  the 
sight  of  my  hand- writing ;  what  I  have  to  say 
shall  be  comprised  in  as  few  words  as  possible : 
but  these  words  it  is  necessary  should  be 
spoken. 

"  Lady  Ormond  is  on  the  point  of  leaving 
Wales  to  establish  herself  again  at  Ormond 
Hall.  Whether,  according  to  her  desire^  I 
shall  accompany  her  depends  upon  you.  I 
will  not  most  assuredly,  seek  to  abridge  the 
distance  that  now  separates  uSj  if  it  is  still 
your  intention  to  persevere  in  the  system  of 
avoidance  you  pursued  when  I  was  last  in 
Shropshire.  Better  ten  million  of  times  be  at 
the  furthest  antipodes  from  each  other,  than 
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in  a  nominal  vicinity,  prodactive  only  of  such 
hitter  mortification  and  regret ! 

"  Let  me  entreat  that  as  a  guide  by  which 
to  regulate  my  proceedings,  you  will  bestow 
upon  me — were  it  only  one  line — an  answer 
to  this. 

"  Farewell — heaven  preserve  and  bless  you. 

"    EbNBST   DB    GilAY." 

What  a  letter  to  have  been  written  by  the 
companion  of  her  cluldhood — the  fiiend  of  her 
youth — the  chosen  of  her  heart!  And  yet, 
proudly  indignant  as  it  proved  him  to  be,  Ella 
saw  that  it  admitted  of  many  palliations.  Un- 
accused, unconvicted,  he  had  been  treated  by 
her  as  a  culprit ;  he  had  for  months  resided 
under  the  same  roof  with  her,  and  been  inter- 
(ticted  her  presence;  her  dying  uncle  had 
joined  their  hands  and  united  them  in  the 
same  blessing,  yet  she  had,  without  any  rea- 
son assigned,  treated  him  with  a  harshness  the 
most  revolting.  Was  it  not  natural  he  should 
resent  it!  Had  he  not  a  right,  unless  his 
offence  was  charged  upon  him,  to  be  considered 
as  an  innocent  man  ?  With  all  the  inherent 
candour  of  her  disposition,  Ella  meditated 
intently  on  what  was  due  to  justice ;  she  put 
herself  in  Ernest's   place,  and    acknowledged 
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that  under  the  same  circumstances  she  should 
feel  as  he  did.  Setting  aside^  therefore,  as 
much  as  it  was  in  her  power,  all  passion  and 
prejudice,  she  came  after  a  night's  delibera- 
tion, to  the  resolution  of  writing  to  him  in 
these  terms : — 

"  I  am  become  fully  sensible  that  an  expla- 
nation is  due  to  you,  and  I  will  prepare  myself 
to  enter  upon  it.  I  could  give  you  no  stronger 
proof  of  my  wish  to  act  with  equity,  since  the 
revelation  I  engage  to  make,  will  be  to  us  both 
almost  too  dreadful  to  be  borne ! 

"  Having  such  an  interview  and  such  a 
task  in  prospect,  the  anxiety  I  shall  sufifer  till 
you  arrive  will  rob  my  nights  of  rest,  and  my 
days  of  every  moment's  peace.  Hasten  your 
journey,  therefore,  as  much  as  it  may  be  in 
your  power. 

"  Adieu.  May  the  blessing  you  have  called 
down  upon  me,  return  seven-fold  into  your 
own  bosom ! 

''Ella  Obmond." 

From  the  moment  she  had  dispatched  this 
letter,  the  important  consequences  that  might 
ensue  from  it,  were  never  absent  from  her 
thoughts.     She  spent  the  interval  between  its 


^. 
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departure  and  the  impending  meeting  in  lite- 
rally preparing  herself j  as  she  had  said,  for 
the  conference.  She  apprized  her  mother  of 
the  visit  she  expected,  and  besought  her  to  let 
it  take  place,  without  witnesses,  in  her  dressing- 
room.  No  request  could  more  have  propitiated 
Mrs.  Ormond,  who  assented  to  it  most 
gladly. 

The  critical  moment  at  length  drew  near. 
She  heard  from  Hannah,  whilst  undressing  at 
night,  that  Lady  Ormond  had  arrived  at  the 
Hall  late  that  evening.  Intelligence  such  as 
this,  it  may  well  be  supposed,  drove  all  possi- 
bility of  sleep  from  her  eyes.  Hour  after 
hour  she  lay  considering  and  reconsidering  the 
mode  in  which  she  should  receive  him — the 
words  in  which  she  should  clothe  her  fearful 
meaning— the  most  allowable  way  m  which 
she  might  seek  to  soften  to  him  the  shock  of 
what  he  was  about  to  hear;  these  and  a  thou- 
sand other  ruminations  engrossed  her  mind 
throughout  the  wakeful  night,  the  first  that, 
spent  without  rest,  she  had  ever  found  too 
short. 

It  was  yet  early  the  following  morning,  when 
she  heard  the  voice  of  Mrs.  Ormond  on  the 
stairs,  her  steps  and  those  also  of  some  other 
person    approaching   the   door.        With   just 
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strength  to  raise  it  to  her  lips,  she  hastily 
drank  a  glass  of  water,  made  signs  to  Hannah 
to  close  the  window  curtain  and  retire ;  and 
then  threw  herself  back  upon  the  sofa,  awaiting 
with  a  palpitating  heart  the  dreaded  moment 
when  the  door  should  open. 

It  speedily  arrived ;  and  once  more  she  and 
Ernest  were  in  presence  of  each  other.  Mrs. 
Ormond  brought  him  up  to  the  sofa,  uttered 
two  or  three  short  sentences,  which  were  un- 
answered and  unheeded,  and  stole  quietly  out 
of  the  room. 

A  dead  silence  succeeded  her  departure. 
Ella,  who  had  not  yet  dared  to  raise  her  eyes, 
tried  to  recal  the  resolutions  she  had  formed — 
tried  to  speak — tried  to  look  at  him ;  but  her 
courage  failing,  the  first  sound  that  broke  the 
solemn  silence,  was  that  of  her  deep  and  heart- 
bursting  sobs. 

In  a  tone  serious  and  impressive — a  tone 
that  penetrated  to  her  soul — Ernest  now 
said : 

"  Why  is  this,  Ella  ?  Why  have  you  per- 
mitted this  interview,  if  it  thus  demolishes 
your 

His  voice,  startling  to  her  as  was  its  first 
sound,  yet  had  the  effect  of  soothing  her,  by 
the  memory  it  revived  of  so  many  happy  hours. 
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The  tears  she  had  shed  had  lightened  the  op- 
pression of  her  heart ;  and  struggling  success- 
fully to  obtain  more  composure,  she  was  at  last 
enabled  to  address  him  : 

"  ErnesV  she  said,  tremulously,  "  sit  by 
me.  You  have  much,  alas  i  to  hear,  and  I 
have  promised  you  the  most  unreserved  expla- 
nation. For  that  purpose,  it  is  necessary  that 
you  shoidd  know  the  origin  of  the  sorrow  that 
for  the  last  six  months  has  preyed  incessantly 
upon  my  mind,  and  at  one  period  brought  me 
to  the  very  brink  of  the  grave.  The  subject  is 
one  that  cannot  be  more  harrowing  to  you  than 
it  is  to  me ;  for  believe  me,  Ernest,  it  was 
neither  indifierence,  displeasure,  nor  caprice 
that  induced  me  so  long  to  estrange  myself 
from  you.  The  interest  and  affection  I  have 
felt  for  you  from  a  child,  I  will  not  hesitate  to 
confess,  I  have  never  been  able  to  withdraw 
from  you.^^ 

An  acknowledgment  such  as  this,  made  at 
any  other  moment,  and  under  any  other  cir- 
cumstances, could  not  fail  to  have  transported 
him  ;  but  uttered  by  those  blanched  and  qui- 
vering lips,  accompanied  by  looks  expressive 
of  so  much  woe,  and  hints  so  alarming  of  what 
was  yet  to  be  communicated,  it  lost  all  power 
of  inspiring  joy,  and  he  could  only  say  : 
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**  With  what  delight  should  I  hear  these 
words,  but  for  the  apprehension  of  that  which 
is  to  follow  them  !" 

"  You  arc  right,  Ernest ;  they  are  words, 
wliich  however  true,  however  sincerely  spoken, 
will  be  completeiy  neutralized  by  what  remains 
to  be  said.  But  I  spoke  them  to  give  you  the 
consolation  of  knowing,  that  even  whilst  ac- 
cusing you,  I  am  exempt  from  all  feeling  of 
enmity  towards  you, — that  I  pity,  have  for- 
given, and  am  still  your  friend  ;  tliough  you 
have  placed  a  barrier  between  us  that  can  never 
be  surmounted." 

"  What  barrier,  sweet  Ella?  Tell  me  \i*-ith- 
out  shrinking ;  you  have  prepared  me  for  every 


thing." 


By  slow  degrees,  often  gasping  for  breath, 
pausing  continually  for  courage  to  go  on,  Ella 
at  length  made  known  to  him  the  full  extent  of 
her  suspicions.  She  retraced  to  him  all  the 
circumstances  that  had  preceded  her  brother's 
assassination;  she  reminded  him  of  the  pre- 
vious discord  that  had  so  evidently  subsisted 
between  himself  and  Frederic  j  she  recalled  to 
his  recollection  the  then  apparently  insignifi- 
cant incident  of  having  met  him  so  hastily 
descending  from  his  own  room  a  short  time 
before  the  catastrophe  i  of  the  loud  accents  of 
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contention  that  had  drawn  her  into  the  hermi- 
tage; of  the  fierce  and  unusual  indications  of 
passion  his  own  looks  and  manner  had  betrayed ; 
of  the  engagement  he  had  made  to  follow  her  to 
the  dairy^  and  of  its  subsequent  failure ;  and  lastly 
— in  a  low,  inward,  and  scarcely  audible  voice, 
accompanied  by  a  thrill  of  uncontrolable  horror, 
she  with  difficulty  murmured : 

"  Ernest,  I  was  the  first  who  found  him — 
wounded — lifeless — ^weltering  in  his  blood, — and 
your  dagger  lying  beside  him !" 

The  ghastly  scene,  as  if  still  present  to  her  view, 
worked  so  powerfully  on  her  imagination,  that 
pressing  her  throbbing  temples  with  her  hands, 
she  dropped  her  head  upon  the  table  before  her, 
and  groaned  aloud. 

Ernest  had  listened  to  her,  from  the  moment 
she  began  speaking,  with  intense  interest,  and 
with  every  variety  of  emotion  her  discourse  was 
calculated  to  excite.  Sometimes  his  face  was 
only  expressive  of  concern  for  the  agitation  he  saw 
her  suffer ;  sometimes  it  denoted  extreme  surprise  j 
and,  at  others,  a  train  of  painful  retrospections 
clouded  his  brow,  that  threw  an  air  of  solemn 
thoughtfulness  over  his  whole  countenance. 
But,  at  the  mention  of  the  dagger j  every  faculty 
appeared  paralyzed ;  his  arms  fell  powerless  by 
his  side ;  his  eyes  became  fixed  and  almost  va« 
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cant ;  and  thougli  his  colourless  lips  moved,  the 
keenest  ear  could  not  have  detected  any  sound 
issuing  from  them.  Tlius  he  sat,  for  many 
minutes ;  at  length,  slowly  raising  his  hand,  and 
passing  it  two  or  three  times  across  his  eyes,  he 
got  up,  and  without  speaking,  moved  with  hesitat- 
ing steps  towards  the  door.  Ere  he  reached  it, 
Ella,  uncovering  her  wan  face,  looked  after  him, 
and  clasping  her  hands  with  indescribable  an- 
guish, cried  out : 

"  Oh,  Ernest,  have  pity  upon  me !     Go   not 
wit) -out  breathing    one  word   in   your   defence  ! 
Alas,  alas  !  I  now  feel  that  there  has  always  lin- 
gered a  ray  of  hope  that  you  might  have  some 
proof  to  bring  forward  of  your  innocence.     But 
this  silence  kills  me  !   it  seems  to  set  a  seal  upon 
your  guilt ;  it  bereaves  me  of  my  only  remain- 
ing consolation — that  iff  still  daring  to  doubt; 
for  let  me  acknowledge,  that  now  I  have  seen 
you,    your  single   asseveration   would  suffice   to 
absolve  you,  if  not  to  my  judgment,  at  least  to 
my  heart.      It  would  give  me  something  to  exist 
upon ;  it  woidd  excuse  me  in  my  own  eyes,  and 
persuade  me  that  I  might  still  cherish  you  in 
secret  without  sin  !" 

"  Generous — excellent  Ella !  "  exclaimed  Er- 
nest, deeply  touched  by  the  tenderness  of  these 
expressions,  '^  how  shall  I  thank  you  for  such 
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exquisite  kindness?  how  shall  I  find  words  to 
tell  you  with  what  veneration  I  regard  the  mer- 
ciful quality  you  possess  of  knowing  how  to  sepa- 
rate the  sinner  from  the  sin  ?  Grieved  am  I  to 
say,  that  whether  innocent  or  guilty,  we  must  ine- 
vitably part !  I  have  no  possible  means  of  dis- 
proving the  charge  you  have  so  reluctantly 
brought  against  me ;  and  since  that  is  the  case, 
I  would  not — were  you  even  capable  of  consent- 
ing to  it — for  all  that  the  united  world  could 
offer  me,  connect  your  fate  with  mine !  To  you, 
lenient  and  compassionate  as  you  are,  I  fearlessly 
entrust  the  further  keeping  of  this  horrible  secret. 
As  you  have  hitherto  guarded  me  from  infamy,  so 
I  beseech  you,  still  to  confine  your  suspicions  to 
your  own  bosom  :  it  will  be  a  proof  of  mercy 
you  never  shall  have  cause  to  repent," 

^*  Sooner  would  I  die  than  breathe  a  syllable 
that  could  injure  you !  But  it  is  terrible — oh 
how  terrible,  to  be  left  in  this  uncertainty  I  Er- 
nest, I  ask  no  longer  for  proofs;  give  me  but 
your  bare  word — pronounce  but  this  short  sen- 
tence :  ^  I  am  innocent,*  and  you  restore  me 
to  peace — you  bestow  upon  me  new  life — you 
enable  me,  even  were  we  never  to  meet  again,  once 
more  to  value  existence,  and  to  put  faith  in  hu- 
man goodness." 

l2 
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To  tliis  energetic  supplication^  Ernest  was* 
about  to  reply,  when  Mr.  Fitzmaurice,  ignorant 
tliat  he  was  in  the  house,  and  having  a  letter 
on  business  to  show  Ella,  unexpectedly  entered 
the  rooin.  He,  of  course,  on  beholding  the  young 
"v-isitor,  determined  to  abridge  his  stay ;  but  Er- 
nest, as  if  anxious  to  terminate  the  conference, 
made  some  excuse  for  accompanying  him  when 
he  went  down  stairs;  and,  shortly  after,  mounting 
his  horse,  rode  back  to  Ormond  Hall. 

Ella,  on  hearing  the  sound  of  his  horse's  feet, 
repaired  to  the  window,  and  through  tlie  tears 
that  half  blhidcd  her,  stood  watching  him  till  in 
the  distance  he  was  lost  to  her  sight.  So  con- 
fused were  all  her  thoughts,  so  perplexing  was 
the  incertitude  in  which  she  remained,  that  it  was 
long  before  she  became  sufficiently  collected  to 
ask  herself  what  impression  the  recent  conference 
had  left  upon  her  mind.  It  was  one  that  was  far 
from  being  reassuring.  Tlie  reserve  so  pertina- 
ciously maintained  by  Ernest  could  not  but  be 
regarded  as  fejirfully  ominous;  yet,  when  her 
spirits  became  calmer,  she  found  that  the  mere 
circumstance  of  having  overcome  the  shock  of 
first  seeing  him  had  removed  a  heavy  weight 
from  her  heart,  and,  that  his  composed  demeanour, 
his  guarded  but  feeling  language,  had  also^  though 
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she  knew  not  why,  contrihated  materially  to  di- 
minish the  terror  of  the  interview,  and  to  aoften 
the  recollections  of  the  paat. 

Mrs.  Oimond,  when  her  daughter  joined  the 
hmily,  perc^ving  in  her  no  increase  of  dejection, 
but  rather  an  appearance  of  improved  tranquillity, 
was  satisfied  that  all  would  end  well ;  asked  no 
questiona,  made  no  allusions  to  the  visit  of  the 
morning,  but  secretly  congratubted  herself  on 
the  approaching  termination  of  what  she  con- 
eluded  to  have  been  a  mere  lovers'  quarrel. 
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pense  she  found  it  difficult  to  bear  without  mur- 
muring. 

An  explanation,  however,  came  but  too  soon. 
Mrs.  Fitzmaurice  was  commissioned  one  morning 
to  announce  to  her  sister,  with  all  possible  gen- 
tleness and  caution,  that  her  husband  had  just 
received  a  letter  from  Ernest,  dated  London^  con- 
taining the  astounding  information,  that  he  was 
on  the  eve  of  setting  out  for  the  continent ;  that 
he  renounced  all  pretension  to  Miss  Ormondes 
hand,  and  had  caused  a  document  to  be  drawn 
up  and  properly  authenticated,  by  which  he  made 
a  resignation  in  full  of  every  claim  he  had  been 
invested  with  by  Sir  Everard's  Will,  surrendering 
the  whole,  now  and  in  perpetuity,  to  his  niece. 

This  was  indeed  a  blow !  It  struck  Ella  to 
the  heart;  for  whether  regarded  as  an  indirect 
avowal  of  conscious  guilt,  or  merely  as  an  indica- 
tion of  his  hopelessness  to  prove  his  innocence, 
it  equally  tended  to  part  them ;  and  what  to  her 
was  an  additionally  afflicting  consideration,  it  im- 
poverished whilst  it  made  an  exile  of  him.  Per- 
sonal mortification  she  experienced  none ;  this  was 
not  a  line  of  conduct,  she  well  knew,  prompted 
by  indifference  or  aversion,  though  whence  ex- 
actly it  originated,  it  was  impossible  to  decide. 
At  all  events,  it  manifested  a  disinterestedness 
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of  cliaracter,  which,  whilst  deeply  lamenting  its 
effects,  she  could  not  but  warmly  admire. 

Mrs.  Onnond,  on  first  being  made  acquainted 
with  the  ])urport  of  his  letter,  was  highly  indig- 
nant at  Lis  having  presumed  to  anticipate  a  re- 
jection that  ought  only  to  have  proceeded  from 
Ella  herself.  Further  reflection  calmed  her  dis- 
pleasure. She  had  never  cordially  a])proved  the 
match,  though  the  forfeiture  that  would  have 
l)een  incurred  by  opposing  it,  had  extorted  from 
her  a  consent  resulting  rather  from  motives  of 
policy  than  inclination.  This  new  state  of  the 
affair  reanimated  her  slumbering  ambition ;  and 
seeing  in  Ella  tlie  sole  and  undisputed  heiress  of 
Sir  Everard,  the  hopes  she  cherished  of  her  future 
elevation  knew  no  limits. 

Meanwhile  Lady  Ormond  grievously  annoyed 
at  the  perverse  turn  her  efforts  for  the  advantage 
of  her  young  favourites  had  taken,  and  blaming 
both,  l)ut  chiefly  Ella,  for  their  failure,  sedulously 
avoided  having  any  communication  with  the  family 
at  Holme  Court,  and  invited  a  distant  relation  to 
come  and  alleviate  to  her  the  solicitude  of  Or- 
mond Hall.  Like  her  sister-in-law,  she  attri- 
1)uted  the  division  of  the  lovers  to  a  quarrel ;  and 
never  having  been  able  to  draw  from  Ernest  any 
explanation  of  its  origin  and  progress^  she  eon- 
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eluded  that  it  had  entirely  resulted  from  Ella's 
long  and  obstinate  estrangement  from  him,  and 
the  not  unnatural  resentment  with  which  it  had 
inspired  »him.  When  therefore  his  present  de- 
termination was  announced  to  her,  she  combated 
it  "more  in  sorrow  than  in  anger;'  ftimished 
him  with  a  letter  of  credit  on  her  banker,  and 
strenuously  exhorted  him  not  to  prolong  his  stay 
abroad  beyond  the  period  necessary  to  enable  him 
to  overcome  his  ill-requited  attachment. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  Ella  first  heard  of 
the  violent  death  of  the  young  creature  she  had 
so  much  admired — the  unfortunate  Ruth  Nelson. 
The  distance  between  Ormond  Hall  and  Holme's 
Court  being  but  a  few  miles,  many  of  the  villagers 
around  the  latter  place  had  seen  her,  and  knew 
her  family.  By  some  of  these  she  was  informed, 
that  the  poor  mother,  after  a  long  and  dangerous 
illness,  had  quitted  the  country  with  her  surviv- 
ing daughter,  and  was  gone,  it  was  supposed,  to 
reside  near  London.  Her  brother  had  given  up 
his  farm,  and  accompanied  by  his  son  Philip, 
the  young  carpenter,  had  also  left  the  neighbour- 
hood. Not  one  of  the  race  remained  in  Shrop- 
shire, and  since  their  departure,  no  tidings  had 
been  heard  of  them. 

Ella  was  inexpressibly  shocked,  and  deeply 
grieved  by  this  melancholy  account.     It  seemed 
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Fitzmaurice^  she  added  that  it  was  her  design 
to  pay  one  or  two  visits  on  the  road,  which 
visits,  as  Ella  was  still  in  such  a  depressed  state 
of  spirits,  it  might  be  better  not  to  make  her 
undertake. 

"  I  shall,  therefore,*^  she  continued,  *^  if  you  are 
willing  to  let  her  remain  with  you,  leave  her  here 
a  little  longer.  Your  quiet  mode  of  life  exactly 
suits  her ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped,  that  as  the  spring 
advances  she  may  recover  somewhat  more  cheerful- 
ness ;  but,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  I  do  not  expect  she 
will  ever  again  be  what  she  was.  However,"  she 
added,  with  an  expressive  look,  "  the  fortune 
she  now  possesses  will  I  trust  make  up  for  any 
abatement  in  her  personal  attractions;  and  she 
is  still  quite  handsome  enough  to  form  an  excel- 
lent mariage  de  convenance.^^ 

"  Such  as,  I  presume,"  said  Mr.  Fitzmaurice, 
looking  as  serious  and  as  innocent  as  he  could, 
"you  are  now  meditating  to  negotiate  for  her. 
May  I  venture  to  enquire  who  is  the  favoured 
individual  ?" 

"  Nonsense  !  you  may  assume  as  sly  an  air  as 
you  please;  but,  I  assure  you,  I  have  no  nego- 
tiations of  the  kind  you  mean  in  view.  I  alluded 
merely  to  what  may  be  hereafter." 

"  No  doubt,  no  doubt,  dear  madam,  that  was 
all  I      Let  me  only  put  in  a  good  word  for  young 
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Sedley.  He  may  not  be  quite  so  clever  as  our 
perverse  friend,  Eniest ;  but  at  all  events  he 
merits,  I  should  think,  quite  as  much  favour, 
thouirh  untitled,  as  the  new  Baronet,  Sir  George 
Arundel.  What  is  your  opinion,  my  dear  madam  ? 
Are  wc  of  the  same  mind  ?" 

Mrs.  Ormond,  at  these  words,  both  felt  and 
looked  exceediiidv  conscious.  She  wondered  how 
Fitzmaurice  liad  obtained  such  insight  into  her 
as  yet  in(!ipicnt  views ;  for  the  truth  is,  she  really 
liad  pondered  on  the  practicability  of  effecting  an 
union  between  her  daughter  and  Arundel.  Once 
before,  the  idea  had  occurred  to  her  ;  but  sub- 
sequent circumstances  had  laid  it  at  rest.  Of 
late,  it  had  revived  ;  and  her  son-in-law,  who  knew 
her  well,  judging  from  the  coldness  with  which 
she  had  recently  spoken  of  Sedley,  hesihited  not 
to  believe  th.it  she  was  looking  forward  to 
Arundel,  as  the  richer  man,  and  now  a  titled  one, 
to  supply  his  place. 

AVhen,  in  answer  to  Fitzmaurice,  slic  found  it 
necessary  to  speak,  what  she  said  was  so  vague, 
and  appeared  uttered  in  such  a  spirit  of  raillery, 
that  it  would  have  baffled  any  man  of  less  pene- 
tration. U])on  him  it  had  no  effect;  he  had 
studied  her  character  too  long ;  and  no  words  in 
which  slie  could  have  disclaimed  his  insinuation 
would  have  gained  with  him  the  smallest  credit. 
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Mutually  distrustful,  they  parted  with  little  re- 
gret ;  and  Ella  remained  once  more  the  sole  guest 
at  Holme  Court,  where  many  weeks  elapsed 
without  producing  the  slightest  variation  in  her 
mode  of  living.  She  regretted  sincerely  the 
thorough  estrangement  from  the  warm-hearted 
Lady  Ormond  which  had  taken  place ;  but  had 
not  courage  to  seek  her  at  the  hall,  and  in  scenes 
fraught  with  such  terrible  recollections.  Mr. 
Fitzmaurice,  however,  called  there  repeatedly ;  he 
was  a  great  favourite  with  the  solitary  widow, 
and  therefore  ventured,  ere  long,  to  avail  himself 
of  her  good  graces,  in  order  to  obtain  for  his  wife 
the  same  privilege.  They  were  both  kindly  re- 
ceived, and  Ella  was  affectionately  enquired  for. 

"  I  do  not  expect,"  she  added,  "  to  see  her  here 
at  present;  but  tell  her,  I  still  have  the  truest 
regard  for  her,  and  whenever  her  health  and 
spirits  enable  her  to  make  the  exertion,  shall  be 
sincerely  glad  to  welcome  her," 

Mrs.  Fitzmaurice  promised  safely  to  deliver  this 
friendly  message,  and  then  permitted  herself  to 
ask  whether  her  aunt  had  heard  lately  from  Mr. 
de  Gray  ? 

"  Ah,  poor  de  Gray !  it  must  be  allowed,  my 
dear  Mrs.  Fitzmaurice,  that  your  sister  has  dealt 
rather  hardly  with  him.  When  she  heard  of  his 
intention  to  go  abroad,  I  wonder  she  could  have 
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nephew  Tom, "  her  "  pretty  niece  Louisa," 
her  ''funny  brother-in-law  Frank,"  her  ''clever 
sister  Sophia,"  &c. 

Fortunately,  Lady  Ormond  had  the  convenient 
faculty  of  abstracting  her  attention  from  every 
thing  that  wearied  her,  and,  consequently,  heard 
not  one  word  of  all  this  unmeaning  chatter. 
Miss  Flemming  therefore  sat  at  her  work-table, 
maundering  uninterruptedly  her  endless  enumera- 
tion of  family  merits,  making  purses  for  some, 
work-bags  for  others,  needle-books  for  the  chil- 
dren, and  socks  of  knitted  lambs-wool  for  the 
elders.  She  had  one  favourite  seat  in  whatever 
room  she  occupied,  and  generally  one  odd  volume 
of  plays  or  tales  lying  beside  her  work-box,  into 
which,  for  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  before 
dinner,  she  would  occasionally  look.  But  it  was 
no  unusual  thing  for  the  volume  to  fall  out  of 
her  hands,  as  sitting  bolt  upright,  its  perusal  gra- 
dually drew  her  to  sleep.  On  a  Sunday,  she  always 
appeared  with  a  number  of  little  hymn-books, 
and  religious  essays,  neatly  bound,  the  gift  of  a 
"  dear  niece,*'  or  "  kind  sister ;"  and  these,  week 
after  week,  she  would  alternately  turn  over,  with 
a  firm  persuasion  she  was  doing  right ;  and  as 
soon  as  the  clock  annoimced  the  hour  to  be  half- 
past  nine,  gather  them  together,  light  her  candle, 
bid  her  associates  good  night,  and  retire  to  bed. 
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I  never  found  it  dull,  I  assure  you^  and  I  can't 
think  of  leaving  you  alone." 

"  Yes,  yes,  you  can — at  leasts  you  must  try ;  so, 
Mrs.  Fitzmaurice,  just  tell  us  at  what  hour  you 
dine,  and  my  good  friend  here,  who  I  know  loves 
to  be  as  punctual  as  the  clock,  shall  be  with  you 
before  the  cook  has  quite  done  pouring  the  soup 
into  the  tureen.'^ 

Miss  Flemming  simpered,  the  Fitzmaurices 
named  the  hour  at  which  they  hoped  to  see  her, 
and  soon  after  took  their  leave. 

Ella,  when  made  acquainted  with  what  had 
passed,  was  pleased  to  find  that  Lady  Ormond 
had  spoken  of  her  with  kindness. 

^*  She  was  always  so  indulgent  and  good  to  me,'' 
said  the  grateful  girl,  ^'  that  I  could  not  but  love 
her;  and  to  know  that  I  had  permanently  lost 
her  favour,  would  have  given  me  very  severe  afflic- 
tion. What  sort  of  person,  my  dear  Bessy,  is  her 
Miss  Flemming  ?" 

**  The  least  disagreeable  of  any  professed  com- 
panion I  ever  met  with.  She  is  civil,  without 
being  fawning,  and  really  has  the  manners  of  a 
person  accustomed  to  good  company." 

"  Very  true,'*  said  Mr.  Fitzmaurice ;  "  but,  be- 
tween ourselves,  I  suspect  she  is  desperately  silly. 
*  There  is  no  speculation  in  those  eyes '  of  hers ; 
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and  her  simper,  if  I  were  to  watch  it,  would  pro- 
voke me  beyond  bearing." 

"•  Then  do  not  watch  it,  dear  Sir,*'  cried  Ella ; 
"  if  she  suits  my  aunt,  and  has  no  prominent 
defects,  we  ouglit  to  be  contented." 

On  the  morrow,  when  the  few  guests  the  Fitz- 
maurices  had  invited  were  all  collected,  Miss 
Fleinming  among  the  rest,  Ella,  to  comply  with 
tlie  wishes  of  her  sister,  showed  herself  for  the 
first  time  since  her  illness,  (when  the  family  was 
not  alone,)  in  tlic  drawing-room.  The  cause  of 
her  long  seclusion  was  too  well  understood  to 
bear  being  alhuled  to ;  but  those  who  had  pre- 
viously known  her,  expressed  the  pleasure  it  gave 
them  to  see  her,  with  perhaps  more  warmth  than 
they  intended,  though  not  in  a  manner  that  could 
really  distress  her.  Miss  Flemming  was  the  only 
one  in  the  course  of  the  day  who,  without  mean- 
ing it,  said  any  thing  to  awaken  unpleasant  recol- 
lections. She  told  Ella,  whilst  sitting  beside  her 
after  dinner  in  the  drawing  room,  that  she  had 
the  pleasure  of  being  acquainted  \i'ith  some  friends 
of  hers,  who  had  been  visiting  at  Ormond  Hall 
a  little  before  the  death  of  poor  dear  Sir  Everard. 

"  I  allude,"  continued  she,  "to  the  charming 
family  of  Bloomberg.  Wliat  delightful  people 
they  arc — the  daughter  especially.     She  talked  to 
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me  a  great  deal  about  you,  Miss  Ormond,  and 
the  pleasant  rides  and  walks  you  used  to  take 
together.  She  put  me  continually  in  mind  of  my 
dear  niece,  Lucy,  though,  I  must  own,  she  is  not 
quite  so  pretty.  Perhaps  Lucy's  sister,  Margaret, 
is  rather  more  like  her ;  but,  I  should  say,  that 
neither  of  them  are  quite  so  pale,  nor  quite  so 
short.  She  does  not  sing,  which  they,  dear  girls, 
do  most  beautifully ;  but  she  seems  fond  of  mu- 
sic, and  told  me  she  should  like  very  much  to 
hear  any  of  my  nieces,  if  she  should  happen  some 
day  to  meet  with  them.  She  draws  very  well,  I 
fancy ;  but  I  am  no  judge,  though  I  take  much 
pleasure  in  looking  at  such  things.  She  showed 
me  a  picture  she  had  taken  of  you,  Miss  Or- 
mond ;  but  if  you  will  believe  me,  I  am  so  stupid, 
that  now  I  see  you,  I  can't  persuade  myself  to 
think  it  was  very  like.  I  suppose,  however,  it 
might ;  for  her  mamma  said  it  was  the  very  image 
of  you.  And  now  I  remember,  the  hair  was  the 
same  colour,  and  that  little  mole  on  your  chin  was 
exactly  in  the  same  place."    - 

Ella,  who  began  to  think  it  would  be  right  to 
say  something,  now  informed  the  good-natured 
smaU-talker  to  whom  she  was  forced  to  attend, 
that  the  miniature  she  spoke  of  had  never  been 
entirely  finished. 

'^Oh    then^  I  suppose    that  is  the  reason   I 
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cannot  recollect  its  being  quite  like  roa.     Miss 

Bloombei^  is  so  clever,  that  I  am  sure  she  would 
not  have  failed  in  cat«hin;^  the  resemblance,  if 
she  had  had  time  to  finish  the  picture.  There 
w&s  a  young  person,  she  told  me,  in  the  tieigb* 
bourhood  of  the  Hall,  quite  a  cottager,  who  «*« 
so  beautiful,  that  slie  always  regretted  not  lieing 
able  to  get  at  her,  as  she  wiaihed  of  all  things 
to  paint  her  portrait.  I  asked  Lady  Ormond  to 
procure  me  an  oppi)rtunity  of  beholding  Uiii 
surprising  creature;  hut  she  shocked  me  by  say- 
ing the  poor  girl  is  dead.  I  dare  say,  Miss  C^ 
mond,  1/OK  have  often  seen  her." 

"  Not  often — but  I  never  can  forget  her^ 
and  as  Ella  uttered  this  short  sentence,  a  shiver 
ran  through  her  frame,  and  she  Spoke  in  a  tone 
of  such  solemnity,  with  lips  so  white  and  quiver- 
ing, and  eyes  swimming  ia  teara  so  ready  to  over- 
flow, that  even  the  unobservant  Miaa  Plemming 
was  struck  by  her  manner,  and  heaving  a  deep 
sigh,  cxd^med ; 

"  Ah,  poor  thing !  I  do  not  wonder  yuu  sltonld 
be  affected  by  her  early  death.  It  ia  very  mi 
to  think  that  one  so  lovely  and  so  young  shookl 
have  been  snatched  away  so  unexpectedly.  Bot 
you  know,  my  dear  Miss  Ormond,  it  was  the 
will  of  Proridence.  She  was  proliably  rcmoteit 
for   her  own   good — taken  fix>ni  the  evil  to  e 
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ippointed  to  die  before  she  had  committed  any 
great  sin ;  and  is  now,  we  may  suppose,  happier 
than  this  world  could  ever  have  made  her.** 

Ella  was  almost  overcome.  Such  a  speech 
made  in  relation  to  the  wretched  suidde  was 
dreadful!  Had  she  not  been  assured  that  an 
abrupt  flight  from  the  room  would  have  astonished 
aD  present,  and  drawn  upon  Miss  Flemming  the 
most  eager  enquiries  as  to  the  subject  of  conver- 
sation which  could  have  produced  such  an  effect, 
she  would  have  taken  immediate  refuge  in  her 
own  chamber.  But  in  so  doing,  the  probability 
was,  that  the  horrible  catastrophe  of  Ruth  would 
have  been  related  at  full  length,  with  whatever 
accessory  details  could  have  accompanied  it :  and 
thus  Miss  Flemming  with  her  want  of  tact  would, 
on  every  possible  occcasion,  have  harrowed  her 
by  making  the  painful  aflisdr  a  matter  of  conver- 
sation. Rather  than  that  should  be  the  case,  she 
compelled  herself  to  get  up  deliberately,  and, 
though  shaking  with  emotion,  to  bring  from  a 
distant  part  of  the  room  a  small  portfolio  of 
coloured  engravings  representing  the  costumes  of 
different  countries ;  this  she  placed  on  the  table 
near  which  her  unconscious  tormentor  was  sitting ; 
and  having  opened  it,  invited  her,  in  a  voice  as 
steady  as  she  could  command,  to  come  and  look  at 
it.     She  readily  complied,  and  thanking  Miss  Or- 
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that  was  ever  seen.     But  I  dare  say  it  won't,  for 
none  of  our  family  were  ever  awry." 

Thus  she  ran  on,  till  the  gentlemen  came  up 
from  the  dining  parlour  much  to  the  relief  of  Ella's 
feelings,  though  somewhat  to  the  annoyance  of 
her  ears;  but  she  infinitely  preferred  this  un- 
meaning chit-chat  to  the  trying  topic  the  good  lady 
had  before  chosen. 

After  this  day,  Mrs.  Fitzmaurice,  partly  to 
please  her  aunt,  who  was  gratified  when  any 
attentions  were  shown  her  companion,  and  partly 
from  motives  of  good  nature,  firequently  invited 
Miss  Flemming,  who  leading  so  retired  a  life  at 
Ormond  Hall,  thought  it  delightful  to  drive  a 
few  miles  to  Holme  Court ;  and  if  the  evening 
was  bad,  thought  it  still  more  delightful  to  stay 
and  sleep  there.  Mr.  Fitzmaurice,  by  degrees, 
got  exceedingly  sociable  with  her,  and  laughed 
and  talked  nonsense  with  her  to  her  heart's  con- 
tent. Without  meaning  to  flirt  as  it  is  called,  she 
bridled,  and  smirked,  and  afiiected  now  and  then 
to  turn  aside  her  head,  as  if  she  suspected  he  was 
going  to  touch  upon  some  subject  that  might 
shock  her  delicacy.  She  felt  not  that  he  was 
good-hum ouredly  quizzing  her  5  and  when  he  re- 
proached her  for  never  having  married,  her  cry 
would  be  — "  Oh  Mr.  Fitzmaurice,  how  can  you 
talk  so  ?"  whilst  in  spite  of  herself,  a  titter  might 
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be  faintly  heard  ere  she  had  time  to  put  up  her 
handkerchief  to  silence  it. 

"  Why,  my  dear  lady,  what  can  be  more  natural 
than  that  I  should  talk  so  ?  Do  I  not  hear  you 
ever}'  day  and  ever)'  hour  referring  with  unwearied 
delight  to  the  perfections  of  your  multiplicity  of 
nephews  and  nieces  ?  It  is  not  one  or  two  that 
you  select  to  introduce  to  our  notice,  and  to 
bestow  your  valuable  commendations  u}K)n.  To 
do  you  justice,  you  have  no  spirit  of  favouritism. 
Now,  with  such  rare  impartiality  of  disposition, 
what  an  excellent  mother  you  would  have  made ! 
Little  Billy  would  never  have  been  more  &voured 
than  Httle  Johnny ;  nor  would  little  Lizzy  have 
been  more  indulged  than  little  Sophy :  they  would 
all  have  been  caressed  and  admired  alike.  Is  it 
not  then  a  sin  and  a  shame  to  have  devoted  the 
capacity  of  lavishing  all  this  indiscriminate  love 
on  the  offspring  of  others,  instead  of  bestowing 
it  on  your  o>\ti  ?'* 

**  Upon  my  word,  Mr.  Fitzmaurice,  cried  the 
worthy  spinster,  looking  really  a  little  abashed, 
'^  you  are  too  bad !  I  never  heard  any  one  run  on 
so  in  my  life.  My  brother  Sam,  indeed,  has 
sometimes  joked  me  about  marrying ;  but  he  is 
a  sailor,  and  says  anything  that  cornea  into  his 
head." 

"  By  what  you  tell  me,  Miss  Hemming,  I  am 
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sure  he  is  a  sensible  fellow.  He  sees  the  error 
you  have  fellen  into,  and  no  doubt  is  far  from 
thinking  it  too  late  to  repair  it.  I  could  myself^ 
for  instance,  recommend  to  you  the  most  eligible 
partner/* 

"  Now  pray,  Mr.  Fitzmaurice,^'  interrupted  the 
lady,  her  colour  considerably  heightened,  "  pray 
do  not  talk  in  this  queer  way  any  longer.  I  de- 
clare I  have  not  the  smallest  wish  to  know  who 
the  gentleman  is ;  and  if  he  were  to  propose  to 
me  to-morrow,  ten  to  one  but  I  should  refuse 
him/' 

"No,  no,  you  could  not  be  so  hard-hearted. 
On  the  contrary,  come  and  dine  with  us  on  Tlmrs- 
day,  and  you  shall  make  acquaintance  with  him.^^ 

"  I  tell  you  again.  Sir,  I  have  no  desire  to  make 
his  acquaintance ;  and,  as  for  coming  on  Thurs- 
day upon  his  account,  be  assured  it  is  the  last 
thing  I  should  ever  think  of.  But  Mrs.  Fitz- 
maurice  has  already  been  so  good  as  to  engage  me 
for  that  ^SLVy  and  I  have  no  notion  of  breaking 
my  promise  because  this  gentleman — whoever  he 
is — has  also  been  invited.  It  can  be  nothing  to 
me. 

"  Well,  well,  we  shall  see ;  don't  be  too  sure  of 
your  own  invulnerability.'* 

Then  turning  to  Ella,  who  sat  reading  at  one 
of  the  windows,  he  advised  her  to  join  him  in  a 
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stroll  before  dinner,  and  left  Miss  Flemming  to 
gather  from  liis  wife,  as  cunningly  as  she  was 
able,  some  information  respecting  their  intended 
guest. 

Mrs.  Fitzmaurice,  laughing,  and  much  amused 
at  the  dialogue  that  had  been  passing,  was  forced 
to  confess  that  she  had  not  the  slightest  idea 
who  the  personage  was  to  whom  her  husband  had 
alluded. 

"  I  did  not  know,"  she  added,  "  that  any  one 
])ut  our  good  and  agreeable  vicar  and  his  wife 
were  expected,  with  perhaps  one  or  two  of  their 
family.  But  if  other  company  should  be  coming, 
it  may  make  the  party  more  lively." 

Meanwhile,  Ella,  who  in  a  slight  degree  felt  her 
curiosity  also  awakened,  interrogated  her  brother- 
in-law,  and  begged  to  hear  whether  the  whole  of 
what  he  had  been  saying  was  uttered  as  a  hoax, 
or  whether  there  really  was  any  meaning  in  it  ? 

^'  A  great  deal  of  meaning,  I  promise  you,  my 
dear  Ella.  Did  you  ever  see  squire  Roberts-* 
our  jolly,  foolish,  good-natured,  ruddy-faced 
neighbour  ?" 

«  Yes,  I  think  I  have." 

^^  Well  then,  he  is  the  Coelebs  I  purpose  in- 
troducing to  our  Coelibia.  Of  course,  I  have  no 
expectation  that  a  wedding  will  ensue  from  their 
meeting  at  my  table ;  but  it  will  be  amusing  to 
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watch  her  look  of  nungled  consciousness  and  pru- 
dery^ contrasted  with  his  air  of  open  undesigning 
empty-headedness.  He  sometimes  aims  at  being 
facetious,  and  as  his  jokes  are  quite  good  enough 
to  please  her,  the  perplexity  she  will  be  thrown 
into  by  her  inclination  to  laugh,  and  her  fear  of 
being  suspected  by  us  of  aiming  to  pay  court  to 
him,  will  afford  me,  at  least,  no  little  entertain- 
ment. At  all  events,  whenever  she  begins  boring 
us  on  the  subject  of  any  of  her  dear  nieces  and 
nephews,  I  shall  have  a  fair  excuse  for  telling  her 
that  I  will  listen  to  no  family  praises  from  her  that 
do  not  relate  to  some  child  or  children  of  her 
own/^ 

"  But  you  will  break  her  heart  if  you  deprive 
her  entirely  of  the  privilege  of  talking  of  these  be- 
loved relations/' 

"  I  only  mean  to  deprive  her  of  the  Uberty  of 
exercising  that  privilege  when  I  am  present. 
She  may  find  many  good  tolerant  souls  who  may 
not  object  to  listen  to  her ;  but  I  fairly  acknow- 
ledge that,  with  regard  to  myself,  she  has  entirely 
worn  out  my  patience,  and  I  am  determined,  if 
possible,  to  turn  her  ceaseless  current  of  tinkling 
vapidity  into  some  other  channel.'^ 

^^  What  will  you  gain  by  that  ?  Is  not  one 
tiresome  subject  as  fatiguing  as  another  ?     It  is 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

Yoa  bear  a  gentle  mind,  and  woman*B  heart ; 
Good  aoothy  I  would  not  be  a  woer  in  your  W9jp 
For  all  yoor  bloahing  cornea  to. 

SHAKESPEARE. 

Thx  appointed  dinner  party  met  on  the  speci- 
fied Thursday,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fitzmaurice  did 
the  honours  of  their  house  with  their  accustomed 
hospitality  and  good  breeding.  The  vicar,  Mr. 
Orme,  was  accompanied  only  by  his  son  and 
eldest  daughter;  the  youngest,  a  lovely  girl  of 
fifteen,  had  caught  a  severe  cold,  and  her  mother 
sent  an  apology,  being  unwilling  to  leave  her. 
Squire  Roberts,  having  no  wife,  nor  even  sister, 
of  course  came  alone ;  but  good  and  somewhat 
noisy  spirits  supplied,  both  to  himself  and  others, 
the  place  of  any  associate ;  for  he  always  laughed, 
and  was  loud  enough  to  do  duty  for  two,  at  least. 
When  Mr.  Fitzmaurice  introduced  him  to  Miss 
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Flemming,  which  he  did,  directing  towards  her  a 
very  significant  look,  to  the  usual  form  on  such 
occasions^  he  added  these  words  : 

"  I  beg  particularly,  my  dear  Madam,  to  re- 
commend this  good  friend  of  ours  to  your  ac- 
quaintance. You  will  find  him,  at  all  times,  a 
most  animated  and  jocose  companion;  he  will 
also  soon  discover  that  he  has  met  in  you  with  a 
particularly  lively  and  amusing  person ;  and  I 
foretell  that  you  will  suit  each  other  exactly.  Here, 
Mr.  Roberts,  take  this  vacant  chair,  next  to 
our  kind  guest,  and  do  your  best  to  entertain 
her/' 

Mr.  Roberts,  of  course,  did  as  he  was  bid,  and 
with  a  loud  but  not  very  intellectual  laugh,  flung 
himself  into  the  seat  recommended  to  him. 

Meanwhile,  Miss  Flemming,  the  veriest  prude 
in  existence,  had  been  thrown  into  the  utmost 
embarrassment  by  what  had  passed — ^looking  fifty 
different  ways,  now  to  the  right,  then  to  the  left 
— sometimes  up,  and  sometimes  down — straight- 
forward, or  at  an  acute  angle  upwards^  or  an  obtuse 
one  downwards — all  ways,  in  short,  except  in  the 
plain  direction  of  Mr.  Roberts'  broad  good-hu- 
moured face ; — in  fact,  seeing  nothing.  For  his 
part,  he  never  dreamed  of  her  being  distressed  by 
such  awkward  feelings,  nor  ever  observed  whether 
she  turned  her  eyes  towards  him,  or  bad  any  eyes 
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at    all.      As  soon  as  Fitzmaurice    left  him,  he 
began  his  appointed  task  of  being  entertaining. 

^  I  hope,  ma'am,''  said  he,  ^'  yon  like  our 
county.  We  natives  are  proud  of  it,  and  with 
good  reason ;  for  only  think  what  a  number  of 
useful,  and  as  one  may  say,  valuable  productions, 
it  abounds  with.  There  is  our  wool — I  suppose 
there  are  no  such  fleeces  in  any  part  of  England, 
Ireland,  or  Scotland  to  boot.  Then  we  are 
famous  for  brawn,  ma'am;  and  there's  our 
Shrewsbury  cakes,"  he  added,  with  a  laugh  that 
rung  through  the  room:  ^'they  are  not  to  be 
despised,  I  can  tell  you  !  I  am  sure,  if  it  was 
not  for  spoiling  the  good  dinner  I  know  Mrs* 
Fitzmaurice  will  give  us,  I  could  wish  for  one  at 
this  moment !''  here  another  laugh,  that  threat- 
jened  never  to  come  to  an  end.  '^  But  really," 
added  he,  recovering  the  power  of  speech,  ^^  if  I 
talk  of  these  cakes  any  longer,  I  shall  make  my- 
self so  hungry,  that  I  shall  be  tempted  to  begin 
gnawing  my  gloves — ^ha,  ha,  ha,  ha  V' 

This  last  joke  almost  overcame  the  shyness  of 
Miss  Flemming,  who  had  much  difficulty  to  for- 
bear joining  in  his  mirth ;  a  gentle  titter,  indeed, 
she  found  it  impossible  to  suppress,  but  nothing 
beyond  that  had  she  courage  to  permit  her- 
self. 

"  Our  county/'  pursued  Roberts,  "has  another 
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great  advantage — the  number  of  excellent  fishing 
streams  it  contains.  You  are  to  know,  ma'am, 
that  though  in  general  I  am  a  mighty  stirring 
body,  I  can  sit  whole  hours,  almost  whole  days, 
fishing.  It's  very  odd,  one's  taking  a  fancy  of 
that  sort.  It  seems  but  stupid  work  to  a  mere 
looker-on ;  and  you  know  the  old  joke,  ma*am, 
about  an  angling-rod — that  it  is  'a  long  stick, 
with  a  worm  at  one  end,  and  a  fool  at  the  other !' 
How  I  used  to  laugh  at  that  saying !  But  some- 
how, when  I  left  off  being  quite  so  fond  of  hunt- 
ing and  shooting,  and  all  that,  I  felt  dull  for  want 
of  some  out-of-door  amusement;  and  so  I  thought 
I  would  try  fishing,  and  it  has  answered  very 
well  indeed;  for  I  now  like  it  quite  as  well 
as  I  used  to  do  the  more  robust  sports  I  formerly 
delighted  in ;  not  that  I  have  entirely  given  them 
up  either.  I  am  still  ready  enough  to  go  out  on 
a  fine  morning  with  the  hounds,  or  my  pointers. 
But  I  do  not  quite  relish  sallying  forth  in  disa- 
greeable weather;  in  short,  ma*am,  I  am  rather 
less  young,  and  a  good  deal  less  harum-acarom, 
helter-skelter  than  I  used  to  be.  Ha,  ha,  ba, 
ha!" 

Miss  Flemming's  faintly  responsive  iee^hee  had 
scarcely  ceased,  when  dinner  waa  announced^  and 
her  chatty  neighbour  started  up  to  oflEer  her  his 
arm.   She  accepted  it  of  oooraei  but  oast  a  aome- 
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irliat  oonscioiui  glance  towards  Mr.  iltzmaurice,  as 
he  looked  back  a  moment  whilst  conducting  Miss 
Orme,  and  was  relieved  by  perceiving  there  was 
no  smile  upon  his  face.  At  table  Squire  Roberts 
occupied  a  seat  next  her ;  and  so  obedient  was  he 
to  the  charge  he  had  received,  that  he  spoke 
to  no  one  else,  determined  to  acquit  himself 
handsomely  of  the  office  entrusted  to  him  of 
amusing  her. 

From  time  to  time  she  still  directed  a  rather 
suspicious  look  towards  her  host;  but  observing 
nothing  to  alarm  her  in  the  expression  of  his 
countenance,  she  gradually  shook  off  much  of  her 
bashfulness,  and  not  only  listened  and  smirked, 
but  actually  tried  to  take  her  fiedr  share  of  the 
talk.  Here  she  was  foiled.  The  worthy  Squire, 
having  once  got  the  lead,  could  by  no  means  pre- 
vail upon  himself  to  give  up  the  reins.  •  It  was 
seldom  he  met  with  so  passive  an  auditor  as  Miss 
Henmiing  had  hitherto  proved ;  and  to  renounce 
the  enjoyment  of  holding  forth  uninterruptedly 
to  a  civil  dumby,  was  more  than  he  had  fortitude 
to  resolve  upon.  Certain  it  is,  that  his  loss  was 
not  great,  since,  if  he  had  allowed  her  to  finish 
any  of  the  speeches  she  began,  it  woidd  have 
been  merely  to  hear  how  much  he  reminded  her  of 
one  or  other  of  her  brothers,  or  of  her  sister's  hus- 
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band^  or  of  her  eldest  nephew  Frank.  These 
were  unknown  personages  the  Squire  had  no  de- 
sire to  become  better  acquainted  with ;  so  he 
went  on,  copiously  pouring  forth  his  harmless 
common-places,  interspersed,  ever  and  anon,  with 
what  to  liim  appeared  jocularity,  for  **  gentle  dull- 
ness ever  loves  a  joke.'*  Reduced  therefore  to 
enact  the  mere  part  of  a  listener,  Miss  Flcmming 
did  the  best  she  could  for  herself;  she  determined 
to  be  patient ;  and  her  constitutional  good  tem- 
per enabled  her  to  put  her  resolution  into  prac- 
tice. 

The  consequence  was,  that  the  Squire,  after 
the  ladies  retired,  held  forth  warmly  in  praise  of 
the  meek  victim  of  his  loquacity.  He  had  not, 
he  said,  met  with  so  pleasing  a  woman  for  many 
a  long  day.  She  was  just  what  a  female  ought 
to  be — quiet,  civil,  and  attentive. 

^*  I  like  her  prodigiously,^'  added  he,  ''  and  had 
I  met  with  such  a  person  earlier  in  life,  there  is 
no  kno\\ing  what  I  might  have  been  tempted  to 
do  with  my  liberty !" 

This  was  spoken  with  one  of  his  most  tremen- 
dous bursts  of  hilarity,  which  was  followed  up  by 
a  chuckle  that  every  gentleman  at  the  table  found 
irresistible.  Mr.  Orme  was  the  first  to  recover 
his  gravity. 

"  Why,"  said  he,  "  talk  of  what  mighi  have  been, 
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Mr.  Roberts,  rather  than  of  what  nun/  be  ?  It  is 
never  too  late  to  repair  an  omission.  If  this  lady 
has  all  the  good  qualities  your  are  of  opinion 
^would  have  contributed  formerly  to  your  happi- 
ness, is  it  not  reasonable  to  suppose  they  might 
contribute  to  it  now  ?" 

'^  O  hang  it,  vicar ! — ^the  time  is  past  for  any 
change  in  my  habits.  I  am  a  determined  old 
bachelor,  you  may  rest  assured.  Why,  I  cotdd 
no  more,  at  my  time  of  day,  alter  my  mode  of 
living,  and  become  a  ladj/'s  many  than  I  cotdd 
fly.'' 

"  Well,"  said  Mr.  Fitzmaurice,  looking  very 
innocent,  **you  know  your  own  feelings  best, 
Sqxdre ;  and  I  should  be  sorry  to  encourage  you 
to  think  seriously  on  the  subject,  being  per- 
suaded, in  my  own  mind,  that  Miss  Flemming 
has  not  the  slightest  wish  to  change  her  condition. 
But  that  need  not  hinder  your  taking  pleasure  in 
her  society;  and  as  she  is  very  often  at  this 
house,  and  you  are  so  near  a  neighbour,  you  may, 
by  stepping  in  when  so  inclined,  meet  with  her 
very  frequently." 

The  sly  master  of  the  house,  after  speaking 
thus,  changed  the  subject.  The  fact  is,  he  had 
no  design  to  say  or  do  anything  towards  promot- 
ing the  union  the  vicar  had  suggested.  His  sole 
object  was  to  promote  a  temporary  jest. 
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Tlic  evening   was  spent    very    much  as 
<  former  part  of  the  day  had  been.     Messrs.  On 

father  and  son,  kept  up  a  brisk  conversation  w 
their  host,  on  a  variety  of  topics^  ivhilst  Ella 
quietly  at  her  work,  and  Mrs.  Fitzmaurice  a 
j  Miss  Ormc  occasionally  chimed  in   with  the 

or  played  and  sung  in  parts,  content  to  amuse  the 
J  selves,  without  exacting  constant  attention  fr 

'  others.   Not  so  Squire  Roberts ;  he  never  gave 

his  post  next  to  the  devoted  Miss  Flemming,  i 
ever  discontinued  his  fancied  endeavours  to  etit 
tain  her. 

When  at  length  he  and  the  Ormes  departi 
Mr.  Fitzmaurice  could  not  forbear^  as  she  sipj 
her  wine  and  water,  and  ate  a  biscuit,  com] 
menting  Miss  Flemming,  who  was  to  rem; 
with  them  that  night,  on  the  conquest  she  li 
made. 

"1  never  saw  our  worthy  friend,  the  Squire,"  si 
he,  ^^  so  caught  by  any  lady  as  he  has  been  to-day 
you.     I  hope  the  partiality  has  been  mutual.    1 
me,  Miss  Floniming,  how  did  you  like  him  ? 
i  he  not  very  chatty  and  gay  ?" 

*•  Yes,  indeed,  very ;  only  I  feel  a  lit 
tired." 

^*  Ah,  bah !  you  say  that,  my  dear  madam, 
disguise  the  favourable  impression  he  made  uf 
you.     I  am  sure  you  could  not  fail  to  like  him. 
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^^  Well^  perhaps  I  did ;  but  for  all  that  I  cotdd 
not  help  continually  thinking  of  Onnond  Hall, 
and  the  unwelcome  guest  who  has  arrived  there/' 

'^  What  guest?''  cried  ESUa,  breaking  through 
her  now  too  frequent  fits  of  silence. 

^'Why,  a  little  before  the  carriage  was  an- 
nounced, in  which  I  was  to  come  here,  who  do 
you  think  drove  up  to  the  house  ?" 

"  Oh,  tell  me — ^tell  me  quickly !"  cried  Ella, 
gasping  for  breath,  and  for  an  instant  imagining  it 
was  Ernest  de  Gray. 

"  Well  then — -it  was  the  new  Baronet,  Sir 
George  Arundel." 

"  Sir  George  Arundel  ?"  they  all  repeated. 

'^  Yes,  it  was,  indeed.  I  never  shall  forget  the 
look  of  astonishment  Lady  Ormond  cast  towards 
him  when  the  servant  announced  his  name,  and 
he  advanced  to  pay  his  respects  to  her." 

**  On  what  pretence  did  he  say  he  called  ?'* 

*'  He  seemed  a  little  confused  when  he  first 
entered ;  but,  recovering  his  composure,  he  told 
her  Ladyship,  that  having  occasion  to  pass  within 
a  few  miles  of  her  place  on  his  way  to  some 
friend's  house  in  Denbighshire,  he  could  not  re- 
fuse himself  the  pleasure  of  paying  her  a  short 
visit,  and  claiming  her  hospitality  for  the 
night." 

**  Cool !"  observed  Mr;  Fitzmaurice. 
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<'  Had  my  aunt  ever  seen  him  before  ?"  en- 
quired Ella. 
^^  Yes,  I  believe  so ;  but  not  for  several  years.* 
'*  And  as  being  the  immediate  successor  U 
my  uncle's  title,  I  am  sure,"  cried  Mrs.  Fitzmau 
rice,  '^  she  must  now  have  seen  him  with  ver] 
little  pleasure.  Pray,  what  sort  of  looking  mai 
is  he,  Miss  Flemming  ?'' 

^<  He  is  tall  and  slim,  with  a  dark  complexion 
and  a  quantity  of  black  hair  standing  an  end  oi) 
his  head,  and  shading  his  cheeks  and  uppei 
lip." 

'^  Has  he  good  manners  V^ 
"  He  bows  well  and  speaks  gently,  though  not 
with  an  agreeable  voice.  I  should  say,  if  it  wai 
not  for  the  sort  of  hoarseness  he  seems  afflicted 
with,  that  he  is  not  very  unlike  my  dear  militarj 
nephew,  Tom ;  only  Tom  has  finer  teeth,  and  hai 
the  clearest  voice  possibW* 

Here  Mr.  Fitzmaurice,  windng  at  this  recur- 
rence to  ^*  dear  nephews,"  hastened  to  give  ano- 
ther direction  to  her  thoughts, 

*^  As  you  do  not  appear,  dear  madam,  to  have 
taken  any  great  fancy  to  him,  yon  had  better  remaii 
with  us  to-morrow.  I  should  not  be  at  all  8n^ 
prised,  if  you  do,  that  you  might  have  i^tiffflHwi 
opportunity  of  seeing  Mr.  Roberta.  He  has  for- 
gotten his  stick,  I  perceive,  in  the  hall ;  and  tinM 
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can  hardly  be  a  doubt  he  will  call  Jot  it  in  the 
course  of  the  morning/' 

''  I  assure  you^  Mr.  Fitzmaurice,  that  would  be 
no  inducement  to  me  to  stay.  The  gentleman  is 
very  well ;  I  am  far  from  saying  otherwise ;  but 
to  own  the  truths  he  is  such  a  prodigious  talker, 
that  he  quite  wears  one's  spirits.  Besides  I 
should  not,  if  I  wished  it,  escape  seeing  Sir 
George  Arundel  by  staying  here  longer  ;  for  I 
heard  him  say,  when  Lady  Ormond  mentioned 
my  being  engaged  to  dine  at  Holme  Court,  that 
he  purposed  calling  upon  the  family  there,  before 
he  left  the  neighbourhood.'^ 

^'  The  family  is  infinitely  obliged  to  him  !" 
said  Mr.  Fitzmaurice,  drily. 
'  *^  His  thinking  of  coming  is  very  odd,*'  ob- 
served his  wife.  **  We  none  of  us  know  him 
except  by  report ;  and  what  we  have  heard  can 
have  given  us  no  desire  to  make  his  acquaint- 


ance." 


Ella,  meanwhile,  lighted  her  bed-room  candle, 
and  not  being  in  any  degree  interested  about  the 
gentleman,  bade  the  party  good  night,  and  re- 
tired. 

Mr.  Fitzmaurice,  however,  detected,  or  fancied 
he  detected,  the  hand  of  Mrs.  Ormond  in  all  this. 
He  was  convinced  it  was  her  wish  to  encourage 
the  Baronet  to  pretend  to  her  daughter;    and 
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hesitated  not  to  believe  that  his  visit  to  Lady 
Ormond  had  been  suggested  by  her,  and  that  she 
had  also  put  it  into  his  head  to  introduce  himself 
as  a  family  connexion,  to  the  Fitzmaurices. 
Where  she  had  met  with  him,  after  her  departure 
from  their  house,  he  could  not  exactly  tell;  but 
reflecting,  that,  as  well  as  herself,  the  Baronet  re- 
sided in  Wiltshire,  it  was  not  difficult  to  suppose 
she  might  have  met  with  him  at  some  of  the 
houses  in  the  neighbourhood;  or,  enterprising 
and  persevering  as  she  was,  it  might  easily  be 
believed  she  had  herself  invited  him  to  her  own 
dwelling  at  Greenford  Lodge. 

"  C'est  utie  maitresse  femme  V*  thought  Mr. 
Fitzmaurice.  ^^  She  will  leave  no  stone  unturned 
to  effect  a  favourite  object.  I  would  that  the 
one  she  has  now  in  view  were  as  unexceptionable 
as  young  Sedley !  I  fear  Ella  will  have  much 
annoyance  to  endure  on  account  of  this  amiable 
prototype  of  our  '  dear  military  nephew,  Tom.'*' 

Tlie  morning  came,  and  shortly  after  breakfast, 
Lady  Ormond's  carriage  called  for  Miss  Flem- 
ming.  As  the  vehicle  drove  off,  Ella,  attended  by 
Hannah,  set  forth  on  one  of  her  accustomed 
walks  to  visit  some  of  the  cottages  in  the  neigh- 
bouring village.  Their  inhabitants  knew  and 
loved  her,  and  she  now  seldom  felt  so  happy  as 
when  administering  to  their  comfort^  either  by 
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listening  to  and  soothing  them,  whilst  communi- 
cating a  tale  of  sorrow,  or  distributing  amongst 
them  money  or  clothing.  She  had  not  hastened 
from  home  to  avoid  Sir  George,  for  the  fact  is, 
she  had  forgotten  that  he  was  expected.  On  her 
retmn,  therefore,  to  Holme  Court,  she  heard  he 
was  in  the  drawing  room  without  any  emotion; 
and  having  taken  off  her  walking  things,  waited 
not  to  be  enquired  for,  but  unhesitatingly  made 
her  appearance. 

It  was  the  first  time  Sir  George  had  seen  her 
for  several  years;  and  having  heard  how  dan- 
gerously ill  she  had  been,  he  was  agreeably  sur- 
prised to  behold  her  looking  so  well.  Her  walk 
had  given  bloom  to  her  cheeks,  and  that  bloom 
lent  a  brilliancy  to  her  eyes  they  had  almost 
ceased  to  possess. 

**  I  am  charmed,"  cried  he,  hastily  approaching 
her,  ^^  to  find  you  have  so  perfectly  shaken  off 
all  appearance  of  ill  health.  The  accounts  that 
had  reached  me  of  your  very  severe  indisposition 
had  not  prepared  me  to  see  you  thus  blooming 
and  animated.  I  cannot  tell  you  the  pleasure  it 
gives  me  to  be  so  pleasantly  undeceived.'' 

To  this  Ella  made  some  slight  answer,  and 
sitting  down  near  the  table,  drew  forward  her 
work  box,  and  sought  for  some  employment. 

Mr.  Fitzmaurice  was  expecting  every  moment 
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tamed  from  Mrs,  Fitzmaurice^  after  bidding  her 
good  morning,  added : 

^  If  you  are  disengaged  to-morrow,  my  dear 
madam,  and  will  permit  me  the  honour  of  dinmg 
with  you,  I  shall  hold  myself  very  fortunate." 

Mrs.  Fitzmaurice  could  only  say  that  she 
should  be  extremely  happy  to  see  him ;  her  hus- 
band murmured  something  to  the  same  purpose, 
and  the  smiling  Baronet  bowed  himself  out. 

Left  to  themselves,  the  trio  gazed  at  each  other 
some  moments  in  silent  wonder,  and  then  with 
one  accord — ^for  even  Ella  could  not  withstand 
the  impulse,  gave  way  to  a  hearty  laugh. 

"  The  good  gentleman,'*  cried  Fitzmaurice, 
^'  will  never  lose  anything  for  want  of  courage  to 
ask  for  it.  His  installing  himself  so  unceremo- 
niously at  Ormond  Hall— nay  his  going  there  un- 
asked at  all — and  his  self-bestowed  invitation 
hither  for  to-morrow,  are  two  instances  of  easy 
assurance  that  cannot  easily  be  matched." 

^^  Shall  we  ask  any  body  to  meet  him  V*  said 
Mrs.  Fitzmaurice. 

'^  No,  no )  I  want  to  find  out  what  metal  there 
is  in  him.  There  may  be  some  Stirling  ore ;  but 
I  am  much  mistaken  if  there  is  not  also  a  good 
deal  of  alloy  in  his  composition.'* 

"  I  never  heard  any  other  harm  of  him,"  said 
Ella,  '^than  that  he  is  rather  penurious.      But 
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what  have  we  to  do  with  that  ?  We  want  nothing 
from  him,  nor  can  he  have  the  smallest  design  tc 
obtain  anything  from  us." 

^'  Perhaps  you  may  be  mistaken,  my  dear  littl( 
Ella ;  but  time  will  show." 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

Un  homme  de  moyen  Age, 
£n  tirant  sur  le  grison, 
Jugea  qu'il  ^tait  saison 
De  soDger  au  marUge. 

Fureiir  d'accamuler,  monstre  de  qui  lea  yenx 
Regarde  comme  un  poiot  toua  let  bienfaits  des  dieux  ; 

L*homme  sourd  k  ma  voix 
Ne  dira-t-il  jamais :  C'eat  aaaez,  jouissons  ? 

La  Fontaine. 

With  the  same  composed  aspect  and  manner 
he  had  exhibited  the  preceding  day,  Sir  George 
again  made  his  appearance  at  Holme  Court,  on 
the  day  following.  Again  he  addressed  Ella  with 
marked  courtesy,  but  there  were  no  compliments 
paid  on  this  occasion  to  her  brilliant  bloom,  the 
truth  being,  that  her  complexion,  when  not  ani- 
mated by  air  and  recent  exercise,  had  never 
regained  its  natural  hue  since  her  illness,  but  was, 
generally  speaking,  as  pale  as  monumental  marble. 
Still  the  Baronet  thought  her  very  handsome,  and 
moreover,  he  knew  her  to  be  very  rich. 

Throughout  the  repast  he  supported  his  share 
in  the  conversation    with    propriety  and    good 
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slight    degree    she    was    anxious    to   communi- 
cate. 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Fitzmaurice/'  she  began,  '*  you  will 
be  shocked  to  hear  what  a  disturbance  and  con- 
fusion that  terrible  Sir  George  Arundel  has  occa- 
sioned at  Ormond  Hall !  You  know  how  fond  dear 
Lady  Ormond  is  of  Mr.  de  Gray ; — ^well,  would 
you  believe  it,  the  Baronet  has  had  the  cruelty  to 
tell  her  ^he  is  convinced  that  poor  young  man  was 
the  murderer  of  her  nephew  Frederic  !" 

Mrs.  Fitzmaurice  gave  a  ^violent  start;  her 
husband  smiled  contemptuously,  and  Ella  fortu- 
nately was  not  present. 

'^  Pray,  Miss  Flemming,  on  what  foundation 
did  Sir  George  say  his  conviction  rested?"  en- 
quired Fitzmaurice. 

**  Why,  I  will  tell  you.  He  has  been  exceed- 
ingly curious,  you  must  know,  on  this  frightful 
subject  from  the  very  first  day  of  his  arrival 
However,  he  did  not  attack  Lady  Ormond  then, 
but  before  he  went  to  bed,  he  sent  for  Andrews, 
the  late  poor  dear  Sir  Everard's  valet,  and  exa- 
mined him  closely  in  his  own  room.  Andrews 
could  tell  nothing  but  what  we  all  know ;  but  he 
pumped  out  of  him  the  names  of  those  who  had 
entered  the  hermitage  when  the  murder  was  first 
discovered,  and  the  two  next  days  made  it  his 
principal  business  to  find  them  out,  and  to  cross- 
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question  them  as  if  they  had  been  at  the  bar  of  the 
Old  Bailey.  Only  one  penon  was  found  who 
could  give  him  the  least  information.  This  vn.s  a 
woman  who  weeds  the  gravel  walks,  and  sweeps 
up  the  leaves.  She  happened  to  be  so  employed 
at  the  back  of  the  hermitage  the  day  the  poor 
youth  was  killed,  and  accidentally  mcutiomng  the 
rircumstance,  Sir  George  never  rested  till  he  drew 
from  her  an  account  of  her  having  heard  high 
words  between  Mr.  Frederic  and  Mr.  Ernest, 
and  having  afterwards  seen  the  latter  rush  to- 
wards the  Hall,  and  in  a  little  while,  gallop  foil 
speed  out  of  the  park.  She  soon  aAer  left  the 
spot,  and  went  to  pursue  her  work  in  another 
place." 

"  And  is  this  all  on  which  the  Baronet  reposes 
his  atrocious  charge  ?" 

"  Not  quite.  He  applied  to  the  stable  people, 
to  know  what  Mr.  de  Gray  had  said,  and  how  he 
had  looked  when  he  reached  the  HaD  and  ordered 
his  horse.  But  nobody  had  seen  hue;  he  !iad 
saddled  the  animal  himself  and  ridden  away  wtulst 
the  grooms  and  servants  were  at  dinner.  Srill 
unsatisfied,  Sir  George  entered  almost  every  csrt- 
tage  or  hut  on  the  premises,  and  in  the  village', 
but  heard  nothing  worth  his  trouble  till  he  slop! 
at  the  dairy,  and  entered  into  convemlMn  with 
Mrs.  Roy.     From  her  he  gathered  as  much  {0>> 
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sip  as  he  could  desire.  She  brought  up  the  name 
of  the  beautiful  Ruth  Nelson  ;  told  how  fond 
Mr.  Frederic  Ormond  had  been  of  her;  blamed 
her  mother  for  allowing  his  constant  visits ;  and 
insisted  upon  it,  that  both  mother  and  daughter 
were  designing  artful  people.  She  then  men- 
tioned Mr.  de  Gray,  and  said  that  he  also  went  to 
see  Ruth  as  often  as  he  could  without  running 
the  risk  of  meeting  Mr.  Ormond.  In  short,  they 
were  both  in  love  with  her,  she  averred  3  and  on 
that  circumstance  Sir  George  built  his  accusation. 
He  positively  affirmed  that  jealousy  had  been 
Mr.  de  Gray*s  inducement  to  destroy  his  rival ; 
and  recapitulated,  in  my  presence,  all  that  he  had 
been  labouring  to  pick  up  against  the  good  and 
amiable  young  man  Lady  Ormond  has  so  long 
had  such  a  high  opinion  of.  The  quarrel  in  the 
hermitage,  overheard  '  by  Martha  Long,  the 
sweeper,  who  he  declares  has  since  owned  that 
the  name  of  Ruth  Nelson  once  or  twice  reached 
her  ears ;  the  precipitation  with  which  de  Gray 
had  fled  from  the  building,  saddled  his  horse,  and 
galloped  out  of  the  way  the  whole  morning ;  the 
court  he  could  not  forbear  paying  to  Ruth  Nelson 
at  the  very  time  he  was  fully  aware  that  Mr.  Or- 
mond admired  her ;  the  fear  he  had  of  detection 
whilst  lurking  after  her ;  and  last  of  all,  his  per- 
severing residence  abroad,  constituted.  Sir  George 

VO^.  III.  N 
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said,  a  train  of  circumstantial  evidence,  that  left 
not  in  his  mind,  at  least,  the  smallest  doubt  of 
his  guilt;  and  would  go  far,  he  was  very  certain, 
towards  condemning  him  in  any  court  where  the 
crime  could  l)e  tried." 

"  And  how  did  my  aunt  bear  all  this  calumny?" 
cried  the  indignant  Mrs.  Fitzmaurice. 

"  Bessy,*'  said  her  husband,  very  gravely,  "  it 
is  calumny,  and  we  shall  ever  consider  it  as  such ; 
but  it  is  calumny  to  blast  a  man's  reputation  ^ith 
general  hearers,  and  will  do  Ernest  irreparable 
injury.  I  grieve  at  it,  for  his  sake — for  Lady 
Ormond's — for  our  own." 

*^  Oh,  as  for  Lady  Ormond,"  cried  Miss 
Flcnmiing,  "  slip  does  not  believe  a  word  of  it ! 
In  my  hfe  I  never  saw  her  so  angry  as  she  was 
witli  Sir  George  for  giving  a  moment's  credit  to 
such  horrid  things.  She  positively  dismissed  him 
from  the  house,  telling  him  he  never  could  re- 
pair the  mischief  his  vile  slanders  might  occasion, 
and  heartily  regretting  having  permitted  him, 
even  for  a  moment,  to  enter  her  doors." 

'^  And  what  said  he  to  these  severe  reproaches?" 
inquired  Mrs.  Fitzmaurice. 

^'  He  assured  her  Ladyship  he  was  only  ac- 
tuated by  a  love  of  justicct  He  had  heard,  he 
said,  before  he  came,  that  many  had  been  sur- 
prised at  the  tenor  of  Sir  Everard'a  Will.    Mr. 
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de  Gray  was  very  generally  believed  to  have 
played  an  exceedingly  subtle,  underhand  part; 
and  though^  certainly,  no  one  accused  him  of 
being  accessory  to  Frederic  Ormond's  death,  that 
event  was  everywhere  pronounced — and  even 
with  sneers — remarkably  fortunate  for  the  young 
gentleman  appointed  to  marry  the  Baronet's 
heiress,  and  to  adopt  the  family  name.  To  say 
the  truth,  this  disposition  of  his  property  was 
deemed  rather  unfair  to  the  Testator's  real  kins- 
men, who,  however  distantly  related,  had  indis- 
putably stronger  claims  to  be  considered  than 
a  youth  wholly  unconnected  either  by  blood  or 
marriage  with  any  of  the  Ormond  race." 

^'  Did  my  aunt  make  any  remark  upon  this 
statement  ?" 

'*  She  merely  said  that  Mr.  de  Gray  having 
lost  all  chance  of  enjoying  any  participation  in  the 
fortune  by  renouncing  the  hand  of  Miss  Ormond, 
the   sneers   at  his  good  luck  might    henceforth 


cease." 


"  Well !     Did  he  say  any  more  ?" 

"  He  expressed  great  surprise  that  her  Lady- 
ship's blind  partiality  to  Mr.  de  Gray,  prevented 
her  seeing  that  his  renunciation  of  Miss  Or- 
mond's hand,  originated  in  the  fear  of  being 
prosecuted  by  Sir  Everard's  relations  for  having 
used  undue  influence  over  him  at  the  time  his 
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extraordinary  Testament  was  drawn  up.  It  wa« 
known  to  have  been  dictated,  signed  and  sealed  a 
very  few  days  before  his  decease,  when,  in  all 
probability,  his  faculties  were  impaired,  or  at 
least  no  longer  so  clear  as  they  were  previous  to 
the  shock  of  his  nephew^s  murder.  The  complaints 
made  of  the  injustice  of  the  Will,  had,  in  all  like- 
lihood, come  to  Mr.  de  Gray's  knowledge,  and 
thence  the  apparent  disinterestedness  with  which 
he  had  surrendered  the  ill-acquired  benefit  he 
had  hoped  to  derive  from  Sir  Everard*8  infatua- 
tion." 

*'  Is  it  not  ob\4ous  from  all  this,"  said  Fitz^ 
niauricc,  "  that  Sir  George's  enmity  against  de 
Ciray  is  the  effect  of  avarice — disappointed  ava- 
rice ?  When  first  he  heard  of  young  Ormond's 
decease,  he  doubtless  flattered  himself  that  with 
Sir  £verard*s  title,  whenever  its  possessor  dropt, 
he  should  likewise  inherit  the  major  part  of  lus 
fortune.  A  handsome  legacy  would  possibly  be 
awarded  to  Ella;  she  was  well  known  to  have 
been  a  favorite ;  but  that  was  alL  Now  that  he 
finds  it  rests  with  de  Gray  to  break  through  his 
determination  of  giving  up  her  hand,  the  Baro- 
net's dread  that  the  young  man  may  change  his 
purpose,  and  eventually  profit  by  the  testament 
intended  to  promote  his  advantage,  engenders  all 
the  malice  he  so  unscrupuloualy  displays.     A 
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more  dangerous  foe  poor  Ernest  could  not  have 
encountered.  He  will  move  heaven  and  earth,  I 
fear,  to  ruin  his  character^  and  whenever  he  re- 
turns to  this  country^  I  should  not  be  at  all 
surprised  were  a  prosecution  to  await  him  !*' 

Mrs.  Fitzmaurice  gazed  at  her  husband  with 
consternation ;  whilst  Miss  Flemming  raised  her 
hands  and  eyes  in  speechless  dismay. 

"  I  exhort  you  both,"  resumed  their  com- 
panion, ^^  to  forbear  saying  one  word  to  Ella  on 
the  painful  subject ;  unless  she  should  ever  be 
compelled  to  associate  with  this  odious  man 
again,  she  had  better  know  nothing  of  the  mat- 
ter. Here  she  comes ;  let  us  change  the  conver- 
sation.*^ 

The  unsuspicious  girl,  addressing  Miss  Flem- 
ming with  her  accustomed  kindness  and  civility, 
inquired^  with  a  half  smile,  how  long  Sir  George 
Arundel  had  favoured  her  aunt  with  his  com- 
pany? 

"  He  went  away  the  day  before  yesterday." 

^^  And  had  he  made  any  progress  in  her  good 
graces  before  his  departure  ?" 

"  Not  much." 

Ella  said  no  more.  She  felt  that  he  would 
have  gained  but  little  ground,  by  a  longer  inter- 
course with  herself,  and  could  not  be  much  sur- 
prised at  his  failing  to  please  her  aunt. 
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for  her  home.  After  the  quarrel  that  had  oc- 
curred at  Ormond  Hall,  she  was  very  sure  the 
Baronet  stood  no  chance  of  being  received  there 
again;  and  she  well  knew  the  Fitzmaurices 
would  encourage  no  visits  from  one  who  had 
offended  their  aunt.  The  only  way  therefore  of 
bringing  Sir  George  and  Ella  into  communica- 
tion, was  by  letting  him  see  her  at  Greenford 
Lodge,  where  he  had  long  had  reason  given  him 
to  feel  secure  of  a  welcome  reception,  and  where 
with  perfect  ease  to  himself  he  might  ride  over 
from  bis  own  place  two  or  three  times  in  a 
week. 

The  regret  of  the  Fitzmaurices  on  parting  with 
their  dejected  but  uncomplaining  young  guest 
was  as  affectionate  as  sincere.  In  the  mind  of 
Mr.  Fitzmaurice,  indeed,  something  more  than 
regret  took  place ;  he  feared  for  Ella's  peace,  and 
foresaw  with  great  concern  the  vexations  she 
would  probably  have  to  undergo  from  her  mo- 
ther's machinations.  It  was  plain  to  him  that 
she  was  recalled  purposely  to  be  thrown  in  Arun- 
dePs  way,  and  what  would  be  her  dismay  when 
she  made  the  discovery,  it  gave  him  pain  to  an- 
ticipate. After  long  hesitation  he  resolved  the 
evening  before  she  left  Holme  Court  to  arm  her 
against  any  effort  that  might  be  made  to  pro- 
pitiate  her  in  behalf  of  the  Baronet,  by  acquainting 
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her  with  the  malicious  imputations  he  had  openly 
brought  against  de  Gray,  and  the  mean  toil  he 
had  undergone  to  make  himself  master  of  every 
shadow  of  proof  in  support  of  his  uncalled  for 
investigation. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  describe  the  secret 
terror,  the  ill-suppressed  anguish  of  the  pitiable 
girl  whilst  listening  to  this  communication.  The 
danger  to  Ernest  which  she  had  once  feared,  but 
of  late  had  thought  blown  over^  seemed  about  to 
overtake  him ;  the  various  indications  of  his 
criminality  which  she  herself  had  been  staggered 
by,  were  now  brought  together— were  become,  in 
all  probability,  the  talk  of  the  neighbourhood,  and 
(exclusive  of  the  fatal  dagger)  sufficed  to  awaken 
distrust  in  all  who  heard  them.  In  speechless 
sorrow  she  hung  her  head,  dropt  into  a  chair^  and 
burying  her  face  in  her  handkerchief^  wept  some 
of  the  bitterest  tears  she  had  shed  since  the  first 
shock  of  the  tremendous  event  had  overtaken 
her.  Fitzmaurice,  still  unsuspidoua  of  her  at- 
tachment to  Ernest,  attributed  the  grief  he  saw 
her  suffer  to  the  recollection  of  her  brother's  hap* 
less  fate :  and  being  too  considerate  to  attempt 
offering  her  consolation  by  oommon-plaoe  argu- 
ments, he  merely  pressed  her  hand^  and  gently 
quitted  the  room.  When  left  alone :  '^  He  is 
lost !"  she  internally  exdaimed,  ^  his  fidr  ftme  it 
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sullied  for  ever,  perhaps  destroyed !  The  tale  of 
infamy  will  spread,  and  even  should  his  innocence 
hereafter  be  proved,  the  few  who  will  know  and 
acknowledge  the  fallacy  of  the  charge,  will  be 
out-numbered  by  those  whom  its  refutation  will 
never  reach !" 

Worlds  would  she  have  given  to  possess  the 
means  of  getting  a  letter  conveyed  to  him,  but 
she  had  not  the  most  distant  idea  where  to  direct 
to  him ;  and  she  had  heard  from  Miss  Flemming, 
that  even  Lady  Ormond  was  at  present  ignorant 
in  what  part  of  the  continent  he  was  traveUing. 
A  full  and  explicit  statement  of  the  reports  which 
had  got  into  circulation  respecting  him,  and  the 
horrid  conclusions  drawn  from  them,  she  thought 
might  have  produced  the  good  effect  of  inducing 
him  to  bring  forward  evidences  of  his  guiltlessness 
before  a  knowledge  of  the  accusation  had  become 
quite  general.  One  person  alone  occurred  to  her 
who  was  likely  to  be  acquainted  with  his  address ; 
this  was  Mr.  Sedley.  He  was  to  have  accompanied 
Ernest  abroad,  but  had  been  prevented  by  the 
illness  of  a  near  relation :  she  had  reason,  how- 
ever, to  believe  the  friends  corresponded,  and  if 
such  was  the  case,  a  letter  might  be  safely  for- 
warded to  Ernest  wherever  he  should  be. 

Prompt  in  executing  every  innocent  purpose, 
she  sat  down  to  her  arduous  task  that  very  night, 
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after  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fitzraaurice  had  retired  to 
rest.  Having  recapitulated  the  alarming  rumours 
that  were  getting  afluat,  she  urged  in  Uuigtuu^ 
more  forcible  than  she  had  ever  thought  herself 
capaltle  of  emploj-ing,  the  indispensable  necessty 
of  producing  without  delay  an  ample  contradie- 
tion  of  the  criminality  for  which  be  stood  im- 
peached in  the  pubhc  estimation.  This  letter, 
written  with  the  dispatch  of  an  energetic  mind, 
and  the  warmth  of  a  kind  heart,  she  ineloud  in 
another  addressed  to  Mr.  Sedley  infonning  him 
that  it  was  of  the  utmost  consequence  he  sliODtd 
send  it  off  the  instant  it  reached  his  bands. 
Having  concluded  her  melancholy  empkiyment : 

"  Alas !  I  can  do  no  more,"  she  mentallv  cried ; 
"  and  who  can  tell  whether  this  feeble  effort  will 
produce  any  beneficial  result)  Yet,  to  aroidJ 
public  opprobrium,  Ernest  may  still,  1  tnut,  I 
worked  upon  to  stand  forward  in  his  own  ddencr-  '^^^ 
True,  he  resisted  the  urgent  supplicvtioos  I  out* — ^^^ 
before  addressed  to  him,  but  rather  than  iucun*"-^ 
universal  disgrace,  and  the  never-ending  batrwfc^""* 
of  his  fellow  men,  he  will  surely,  surely  act  »•  ■' 
naught  the  scruples — from  whatever  cause  origi- —  " 
nating — that  have  hitherto  sealed  his  lips." 

Thus   communing    with   berwtf,    the  i 
Ella  retired  to  bed,  where  for  many  boors  sbM 
was   kept   waking  by  the    appalling   images  he* 
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fancy  called  up ;  and  even  after  sleep  had  closed 
her  tearful  eyes,  the  dreams  by  which  she  was 
haunted,  brought  before  her  in  such  vivid  charac- 
ters, scenes  of  judicial  investigation,  of  convicted 
guilt,  of  all  men's  unpitying  abhorrence,  of  con- 
demnation, and  of  Death !  that  the  hideous  picture 
awoke  her  in  an  agony  of  horror ;  and  she  pre- 
ferred, early  as  it  was— day  only  beginning  to 
break — rising  from  her  bed,  putting  on  a  wrap- 
ping gown,  and  seeking  relief  from  such  thoughts 
in  any  sort  of  occupation  that  presented  it- 
self. 

As  she  pursued  her  journey  the  next  day  to- 
wards Wiltshire,  the  prospect  of  soon  seeing  Sir 
George  Arundel,  and  of  being  compelled  to  tole- 
rate him,  was  indescribably  vexatious  to  her. 
He  might  have  been  induced  to  act  as  he  had 
done  by  a  real  belief  in  the  turpitude  of  de  Gray  ; 
but  even  supposing  him  influenced  by  no  un- 
worthy motive,  there  was  something  so  heartless 
in  the  manner  he  had  chosen  to  verify  his  sus- 
picions, that  she  knew  not  how  to  forgive  him. 
The  public  and  extensive  inquiries  he  had  insti- 
tuted amongst  persons  of  the  humblest  description 
and  of  all  ages  and  sexes  at  Ormond  Hall,  were  at 
once  inhuman,  and  as  far  as  related  to  Lady  Or- 
mond and  the  other  friends  of  Ernest,  in  the 
highest  degree  indelicate.      At  all  events,  the  Ba- 
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ronet's  plea  of  being  actuated  by  the   mere  love  of 
justice,  weighed  but  little  with  the  unhappy  Ella, 
who  thought  that  mercy  fisur  surpassed  justice, 
especially  where  justice  was    uncalled   for,  and 
mercy  was  only  required  to  be  silent. 

Her  reception  at  home  was  nearly  as  cordial 
as  in  times  past.  Mrs.  Ormond  was  pleased  by 
her  speedy  obedience  to  her  commands,  and  not 
altogether  dissatisfied  by  her  looks.  She  was 
pale  indeed,  and  thinner  than  formerly :  but  the 
first  might  be  occasioned  by  the  fatigue  of  the 
journey,  and  the  other,  there  was  reason  to  hope, 
time  and  her  native  air  would  remedy. 

Nothing  was  said,  no  allusion  made  throughout 
the  evening  to  any  thing  that  could  molest  her, 
or  recal  unpleasant  thoughts.  Mrs.  Ormond  was 
in  unusual  spirits,  at  least  she  exerted  herself  to 
appear  so,  and  when  that  was  the  case,  had  the 
faculty  of  rendering  herself  peculiarly  entertaining; 
and  Ella,  who  loved  her,  and  was  gratified  by  the 
kindness  with  which  her  arrival  had  been  hailed, 
listened  to  her  anecdotes  with  complacency,  and 
for  a  while  was  beguiled  into  forgetfiilness  of  her 
deep-  seated  grief. 

Several  days  passed,  during  which  no  Sir 
George  Arundel  appeared.  None  except  a  few 
intimate  neighbours  shewed  themselves ;  and 
whatever  Mrs.  Ormond  might  do,  her  daughter 
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could  not  but  rejoice  at  his  delaying  so  long  to 
favour  them  with  his  company.  The  first  tidings 
she  heard  of  him  were  from  Hannah,  her  maid ; 
who  coming  up  one  morning  after  breakfast  to 
Ella^s  dressing-room,  told  her  the  Baronet  was 
below,  adding : — *^  I  hate  the  sight  of  him, 
ma'am.  He  has  defamed  poor  Mr.  de  Gray 
so  shockingly^  that  (here  is  not  a  creature  in 
this  county,  nor  in  Shropshire  either,  where  he  is 
not  spoken  of  with  disrespect.*' 

"  I  know,  Hannah,*'  said  her  mistress,  trying 
to  look  calm,  "  I  know  that  Sir  George  thinks 
very  unfavourably  of  Mr.  de  Gray ;  but  tell  me, 
is  his  opinion  generally  followed  ?  Are  all  those 
who  have  heard  him  disposed  to  believe  what  he 
has  asserted  ?" 

"  I  am  afraid  they  are,  ma'am.  He  has 
brought  forward  such  a  heap  of  little  circum- 
stances against  him,  that  the  men  below,  as  well 
as  everywhere  else,  when  the  matter  is  talked 
of,  declare  they  amount  to  almost  positive  evi- 
dence. I  have  fought  many  a  battle  for  him, 
but  they  only  tell  me  I  speak  in  his  defence 
because  I  like  him,  and  wish  to  find  him  inno- 
cent, not  because  I  have  any  thing  really  to  say  in 
his  defence.  And  when  I  hear  that,  ma''am,  what 
can  I  do  ?'* 

"  Nothing,  my  good  girl,"  answered  Ella,  with 
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of  no  ill-breeding;  she  appeared  not  to  shun 
their  visitor ;  it  was  rather  he  who  shunned 
her.  That  she  laid  him  under  great  restraint 
was  unquestionable ;  he  ventured  not  in  her 
presence  to  touch  upon  what — before  her  re- 
turn—he had  openly,  and  even  whilst  the  ser- 
vants had  been  in  the  room^  descanted  upon; 
that  is,  the  turpitude  of  de  Gray,  and  the 
advantage  to  the  community  of  bringing  so 
heinous  an  offender  to  justice.  Deprived  of 
the  theme  which  of  late  had  been  upper- 
most in  his  mind,  he  lost  his  accustomed  flow  of 
conversation,  was  absent  and  even  embarrassed ; 
and  though  Mrs.  Ormond  urged  him  to  stay 
dinner,  he  declined  the  invitation,  and  de- 
parted. 

"  Sir  George  seems  out  of  spirits  to-day," 
said  that  lady  when  he  was  gone. 

"  Yes,  I  think  he  does,"  answered  her  daugh- 
ter. 

Mrs.  Ormond  looked  hard  at  her,  as  if  to 
detect  what  meaning  was  couched  under  those 
words ;  but  Ella's  countenance  indicated  nothing 
that  she  could  interpret.  It  was  grave  and 
calm,  and  expressed  no  more  than  a  mere 
assent  to  her  mother's  remark.  How  to  under- 
stand, therefore,  the  reserve  of  the  Baronet, 
and  the   chilling  politeness  of  her  daughter,  she 
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her  feelings.  There  seemed  not  any  thing  im- 
mediately to  be  done,  however;  and  Mrs.  Or- 
mond,  well  aware  of  the  danger  of  precipitation, 
and  accustomed  to  prosecute  her  purposes  with 
quiet  perseverance,  left  to  time  and  circumstances, 
judiciously  managed,  the  accomplishment  of  her 
wishes. 
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"  but  do  you  not  feel  some  concern  also  for  our 
neighbour,  though  his  injury  may  be  less  ?*' 

"  None  upon  earth  V^  answered  Ella,  with  un- 
wonted earnestness.  *^He  has  brought  this  evil 
upon  himself.  How  could  he  ever  imagine  that 
the  friend  of  Ernest  de  Gray  could  endure,  un- 
moved to  hear  him  pubUcly  and  even  exultingly 
vilified  in  the  barbarous  manner  Sir  George  has 
practised  ?** 

^^  But  you  cannot  be  sure,  my  dear,"  said 
Mrs.  Ormond,  startled  at  the  warmth  with  which 
Ella  had  spoken,  ^^  you  cannot  be  sure  that 
this  duel  has  been  fought  on  de  Gray^s  ac- 
count ?" 

^^  Certainly  not  mre ;  but  I  heard  some  days 
ago  that  Mr.  Sedley  and  the  Baronet  had  had  a 
quarrel  on  the  subject,  and  it  is  therefore,  natural 
to  conclude  their  duel  may  have  originated  from 
the  same  cause." 

"  Very  true,  my  love ;  but  I  did  not  suppose 
anything  could  have  induced  you  to  take  so  warm 
an  interest  in  what  relates  to  young  Sedley.  Tell 
me  honestly,  are  you  attached  to  him  ?*^ 

"  Not  in  the  least,  my  dear  mamma,  as  a 
lover ;  but  very  much  so  as  the  friend  of  an  in- 
jured man/' 

"  Then  you  are  at  present  entirely  '  fancy 
free '  ?" 
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"  At  all  events,  dear  mamma,  I  am  not  oKIt 
at  present  deternimed  against  marrying,  but 
I  know  tliat  my  ever  marrying  at  all,  is  the  most 
improbable  thing  in  the  world," 

Mrs.  Ormond  smiled  incredulously,  bat  prose- 
cuted the  subject  no  further.  A  man  on  horse- 
back was  despatched  to  Arundel  House,  to  make 
inquiries  after  the  wounded  Baronet,  and  Ella 
repaired  to  her  dressitig-room  to  write  to  Mr. 
Fitzmaurice. 

The  dangerous  state  in  which  yomig  Sedley 
was  known  to  be  lying,  as  well  as  the  extraordinary 
cause  of  tlie  combat,  rendered  it  a  matter  of 
such  public  notoriety,  that  not  only  the  news- 
papers were  full  of  it,  but  both  in  town  and 
countT}',  scarcely  anything  else  was  talked  of.  A 
week  had  not  elapsed  after  the  event,  when  Kr- 
nest,  who  had  read  an  account  of  the  wliok 
affair  in  a  foreign  paper,  set  out  the  instant  post 
horses  could  be  procured  on  his  return  to  Ki^- 
land,  and  in  an  incredibly  short  time  found  him- 
self seatedatliis  friend's  bedn<)e,watdiing  over  him 
as  if  he  had  been  a  brother.  To  tfae  warm-hearted 
young  man,  who  had  given  so  unequivocal  a  proof 
of  the  sincerity  of  his  regard,  it  may  well  be 
imagined  the  sight  of  de  Gray  was  most  nin- 
sulatory  and  dcligjitful.  Tlie  married  sister  at 
iihose  house  in   London    he    was   staying,  wcl- 
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^med  the  new  comer  with  nearly  equal  satisfac- 
tion. She  had  imbibed  none  of  the  prejudices 
against  him  which  were  now  almost  universally 
prevalent.  Her  brother's  affection  for  him  would 
have  been  enough  to  secure  her  good  opinion^ 
even  if  she  had  not  herself  known  him  many 
years^  and  always  entertained  a  cordial  esteem 
for  him.  Here,  therefore,  he  remained,  confer- 
ring and  receiving  benefit,  reading  to  or  convers- 
ing with  the  invalid  as  his  strength  seemed  best 
able  to  bear,  but  sedulously  avoiding  any  mention 
of  Sir  George  Arundel,  or  of  what  had  given  rise 
to  the  duel.  Sedley,  though  longing  to  receive 
from  his  friend's  own  lips  an  explicit  account  of 
the  dreadful  catastrophe  of  Frederic  Ormond, 
was  withheld  by  feelings  of  delicacy,  from  leading 
to  a  topic  he  saw  de  Gray  was  desirous  to  avoid. 
Thus  during  his  whole  convalescence,  which  was 
not  perfected  under  six  weeks,  he  had  the  for- 
bearance to  abstain  from  seeking  to  gratify  a 
curiosity  it  was  as  impossible  he  should  not 
secretly  feel,  as  it  was  that  Ernest  should  not  be 
aware  of  what  was  passing  in  his  mind*  A  slight 
degree  of  constraint  was  occasionally  experienced 
by  both  parties,  in  consequence  of  this  systematic 
reserve,  but  nothing  resulted  from  it  prejudicial 
to  their  friendship ;  and  when  Sedley's  re-es- 
tablishment was  sufficiently  confirmed,  they  parted 
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with  the  warmest  sentiments  of  mutual  gratitude 
and  affection. 

It  was  de  Gray's  purpose,  previously  to  his 
departure  once  more  for  the  continent,  to  pay  a 
short  visit  to  Lady  Ormond.  Her  inA*ariabIe 
kindness,  and  unshaken  trust  in  his  upright- 
ness, demanded  from  him  this  proof  of  respect, 
and  called  for  his  most  heart-felt  acknowledge- 
ments. 

As  he  approached  the  Hall,  his  thoughts  en- 
grossed by  many  a  mournful  recollection — the 
images  of  Frederic — of  Sir  Everard — and,  above 
all,  of  Ella,  presenting  themselves  alternately  to 
his  mind,  he  was  painfully  struck  by  the  expres- 
sion of  countenance  of  almost  every  man  be  met. 
Labourers  going  back  to  their  work  after  their 
early  dinner — cottagers'  wives  standing  at  their 
doors,  boys  playing  by  the  road  side^  all  of  them 
people  he  had  known  and  been  accustomed  to  be 
greeted  by  n^nth  smiling  heartiness,  either  turned 
away  their  heads,  or  ^^  eyed  him  askance,''  some 
with  apparent  fear,  others  with  a  soowl  testifying 
mingled  rage  and  aversion. 

''  Sir  George's  design  is  answered !"  thought 
he,  throwing  himself  back  in  the  carriage.  ^'  He 
has  made  me  detestable  enough  in  the  eyes  of  my 
fellow  creatures  to  satisfy  his  utmost  rancour  !" 

A  deep  sigh  followed  this  reflection,  and  for- 
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bearing  to  gaze  from  the  window  any  more,  the 
carriage  speedily  stopped^  and  he  foimd  himself  at 
the  portico  of  Ormond  Hall. 

Here  he  met  from  the  domestics  with  a  some- 
what improved  reception ;  yet  even  in  them  he 
saw  not  the  warmth  and  firankness  of  manner 
with  which,  from  a  boy,  they  had  been  wont  to 
welcome  him  after  every  Uttle  absence  from  home. 
Andrews,  the  good  old  butler,  was  the  only  one 
in  whose  countenance  he  could  perceive  no 
change.  The  rest  looked  as  if  the  villainous  ru- 
mours spread  abroad  had  produced  effects  upon 
their  minds  hardly  perceptible  even  to  themselves, 
yet  of  a  nature,  in  no  small  degree,  injurious  to 
him, — partaking  at  once  of  suspicion  and  dis- 
like. 

Proceeding  silently  past  them,  with  feelings  the 
most  dejected,  he  followed  Andrews  to  the  library 
where  Lady  Ormond  was  sitting,  attended  by  her 
faithful  companion.  Miss  Flemming.  The  instant 
he  was  announced,  the  former  uttered  an  excla- 
mation of  joyful  surprise,  and  starting  up,  sprang 
forward,  with  unalterable  kindness,  to  embrace 
him. 

'*  My  dear  Ernest ! — my  poor  boy  !*^  she  cried, 
"  how  glad  I  am  to  see  you !  There  are  demons 
at  work  trying  to  blast  your  character.  But  now 
you  are  here,  you  must  stand  up   in   your  own 
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Frederic  in  the  hermitage  that  fatal  morning ;  I 
was  seen  to  quit  it  in  haste  and  agitation^  after 
having  been  heard  speaking  with  extraordinary 
vehemence  and  anger;  and  then  observed  gal- 
loping furiously  from  the  park.  None  of  these 
things,  my  kind  and  dear  friend,  can  be  denied  ; 
and  did  they  amount  to  evidence  against  me 
sufficiently  strong  to  call  for  the  forfeit  of  my 
life,  I  could  only  resign  myself  to  the  severity  of 
the  law,  I  will  not  say  without  lamentation,  but 
certainly — ^without  resistance." 

Terrified  by  this  unexpected  statement.  Lady 
Ormond,  after  a  few  moments'  silence,  eagerly 
said  : 

*^  Ernest,  you  shall  not  remain  in  England 
another  day !  Sir  George  Arundel  is  now  per- 
fectly recovered,  and  is  the  very  man  to  bring  you 
before  a  court  of  justice,  and  to  urge  in  your 
accusation  the  precise  circumstances  you  have 
been  recapitidating.  Since  such  are  the  facts  he 
would  have  to  relate,  and  such  your  utter  inoapa" 
city  to  account  for  or  discredit  them,  who  knows 
what  the  consequences  of  a  trial  might  be  ?  I 
cannot  bear  to  reflect  upon  it !  Oh  no— in  this 
country  you  shall  not  remain,  I  am  determined. 
It  contains  but  few  you  have  any  reason  to  re- 
gret, and  those  few  would  rather  a  million  times 
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*^  Ah,  Mr.  de  Gray,  you  are  too  good ! — ^too 
placable  towards  that  abominable  man !  What 
business  is  it  of  his  to  step  forth  with  all  these 
surmises — to  blacken  you  in  all  companies — to 
go  about  acting  the  part  of  an  inquisitor,  ques- 
tioning and  cross-questioning  every  servant,  la- 
bourer, woman,  and  child  around  the  place  ?  I 
am  sure  I  wish  with  all  my  heart  my  brother^ 
Sam,  had  him  for  only  one  day  on  board  his 
ship  r 

"  Come  now,  my  good  Flemming,*'  interrupted 
Lady  Ormond,  ^^  do  not  begin  talking  nonsense 
either  about  your  brother  Sam,  or  any  other  bro- 
ther, sister,  cousin,  nephew,  or  niece  you  have 
the  happiness  to  possess!  The  present  is  no 
subject  that  will  bear  to  be  mixed  up  with  such 
inapplicable  absurdity.  You  know,  that  on 
common  occasions,  I  let  you  go  on  to  your 
heart's  content ;  but  I  cannot  endure  it 
now." 

Poor  Miss  Flemming,  to  whom  this  was  the 
first  lecture  her  patroness  had  ever  addressed, 
looked  exceedingly  foolish ;  but  with  all  humility, 
closed  her  lips,  without  attempting  the  slightest 
vindication  of  herself. 

Meanwhile,  de  Gray,  who  had  scarcely  heard  a 
word  of  what  was  passing,  but  had   for   some 
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the  HaU,  which  he  had  enjoyed  in  the  life-time  of 
Sir  Everard — a  privilege  which,  as  an  idle  man, 
he  was  far  from  undervaluing  or  neglecting.  On 
his  first  entrance,  his  ruddy  countenance  exhibited 
all  its  accustomed  laughing  good  humour;  but 
when  his  eyes  rested  upon  Ernest,  the  change 
was  instantaneous ;  it  was  as  if  a  Gorgon's  head  had 
suddenly  appeared  before  him ;  his  colour  almost 
forsook  him,  his  mouth  contracted,  his  brows 
elevated  themselves  half  way  up  his  forehead,  and 
losing  all  presence  of  mind,  he  ejaculated  in  a 
tone  of  horror  : 

*^  Lord  bless  me  !  who  could  have  thought  of 
meeting  him  \" 

"  Mr.  Roberts,"  said  Lady  Ormond,  very 
angrily,  ^^  you  might  have  thought  of  it,  had  you 
given  yourself  time  to  think  at  all !  You  cannot  be 
ignorant  that  Mr.  de  Gray  has  always  been  deemed 
by  me  an  injured  man ;  you  cannot  be  ignorant 
that  I  have  known  and  loved  him  from  a  child. 
You  must  be  equally  well  aware,  that  not  even  by 
the  mother  and  sister  of  the  murdered  Frederic 
has  this  young  man  ever  been  accused  or  sus- 
pected." 

"  Say  no  more,  dearest  madam/'  interrupted 
Ernest,  shocked  at  an  assertion  he  knew  too  well 
poor  Ella  could  so  easily  have  disproved,  "  say 
no  more,  I  implore  you  !     Mr.  Roberts  does  but 
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would  not,  on  any  account,  ma'am,  have  given 
you  offence.  —  I  was  taken  unawares,  you 
see—" 

Lady  Ormond  began  to  soften  a  little.  **  Mr. 
Roberts,"  said  she,  "  I  know  you  were,  and  I 
know  that  you  are  a  kind-hearted  man,  who 
would  never  have  adopted  these  horrid  prejudices 
against  a  youth  you  have  so  long  been  acquainted 
with,  had  they  not  been  so  industriously  propa- 
gated in  all  directions,  that  there  is  scarcely  an 
individual  in  the  county — perhaps  throughout  the 
kingdom — who  does  not  in  some  degree  partici- 
pate in  your  feelings." 

"  Well,  ma'am,  what  you  say  is  very  true.  I 
certainly,  of  my  own  accord,  should  never  have 
thought  anything  disadvantageous  of  Mr.  de  Gray, 
who,  as  you  observe,  has  been  so  long  known  to 
me,  had  the  cry  of  the  county  been  less  violent, 
against  him.  But  you  can  have  no  idea,  ma'am, 
of  the  ill-will  with  which  he  is  every  where  spoken 
of!  And  it  was  but  this  very  morning,  as  I 
passed  through  Ludlow,  that  I  heard  a  knot  of 
men  swearing  that  if  he  ever  showed  his  face  in 
this  part  of  the  world  again,  they  would  be  the 
first  to  drag  him  before  a  magistrate,  and  to  make 
a  public  declaration  of  every  suspicion  they  enter- 
tain against  him.  Now  I  know  very  well,  ma'am, 
that  unless  some  responsible  person  steps  forward 
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as  his  prosecutor,  the  virulence  and  denunciations 
of  a  clamourous  crowd  are  not  likely  to  do  hiin 
much  harm.  Still,  they  show  what  the  spirit  of 
the  people  is  respecting  him ;  and  I  will  confess, 
left  upon  my  mind  an  impression  I  was  unable  to 
conceal  when  I  so  unexpectedly  beheld  him  stand- 
ing before  me  in  this  room.  Should  a  trial  ever 
come  on,  and  should  Mr.  de  Gray  be  successful 
in  proving  his  innocence,  nobody  will  rejoice 
more  than  I  shall.  And  now,  ladies,  hoping  for 
your  forgiveness  of  what  has  passed,  I  will  wish 
you  good  morning,  and  do  myself  the  pleasure  of 
calling  again,  when  your  time  and  thoughts  are 
less  painfully  occupied." 

He  then  departed,  and  Lady  Ormond,  always 
considerate  and  candid  when  leisure  was  afforded 
her  for  reflection,  observed,  as  soon  as  he  was 
gone,  that  though  he  had  sho^^Ti  himself  too 
prone  to  be  influenced  by  the  insinuations  of 
others,  he  was  exempt  from  malice,  and  she  really 
believed  would  be  highly  gratified  were  Ernest's 
reputation  cleared. 

Instead  of  the  anticipated  visit  from  Mr.  Fitz- 
maurice,  the  messenger  sent  to  Holme  Court 
brought  back  a  note  from  him.    It  ran  thus  : 

'^  My  dear  Lady  Ormond, 
^'  You  tell  me  it  is  the  intention  of  de  Gray  to 
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leave  the  Hall  this  evening.  I  beg  you  will  en- 
deavour to  prevent  his  doing  so  till  I  have  seen 
him.  I  may  have  that  to  communicate  which  will 
render  his  delay  highly  expedient.  I  have  no 
hope  of  being  with  you  till  late,  being  detained  by 
indispensable  business. 

'*  Ever  yours,  dear  Madam, 
"  Most  truly. 
"  Hugh  Fitzmauricb." 

**  Holme  Court. 
Tuesday.'" 

On  reading  this  note  Lady  Ormond  turned  pale. 
**  Fitzmaurice  is  a  magistrate,"  cried  she,  "  is  it 
possible  that  any  of  these  wretched  creatures 
have  actually  been  to  him  to  make  depositions 
against  Ernest  ?  And  if  they  have,  is  there  no 
probability  of  their  coming  hither  to  apprehend 
him?*' 

"  Oh  no,  no,  dear  Lady  Ormond !"  cried  Miss 
Flemming,  whose  feelings  being  less  interested, 
for  once  saw  things  more  rationally  than  her 
friend, — "  Were  there  the  smallest  danger  of  that, 
would  Mr.  Fitzmaurice  wish  him  to  defer  his 
journey  ?  On  the  contrary,  he  would  be  the  first 
to  urge  his  setting  out  instantly." 

"  I  believe  you  are  right,  Flemming ;  but  this 
has  been  a  trying  morning ;  and  firm  and  strong 
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CHAPTER   XV. 

The  pangs  at  this  tad  hearty  of  deep  remorse— 

A  true,  tho*  tardy,  sense  of  justice,  and 

A  spirit  even  yet,  capable  of 

Gratitude  and  love,  have  hither  brought  me. 

Do  with  me  what  is  fit,  Vm  come  to  pay 

The  forfeit  of  my  crime. 

NOT   so  OLD  AS  IT  SEEMS,— A  TRAGI  COMEDY. 


About  half  an  hour  previous  to  the  reception 
of  Lady  Ormond's  note,  Mr.  Fitzmaurice,  in  his 
capacity  of  magistrate,  had  been  enquired  for  by  a 
young  man,  decently  habited,  tall,  meagre,  and 
incessantly  harassed  by  an  ominous  short  cough, 
who,  with  an  air  of  settled  melancholy^  a  sunken 
chest,  a  hollow  eye,  but  full  of  the  fiery  lustre 
brought  on  by  fever,  and  a  bright  hectic  spot  on 
each  cheeky  betrayed,  by  every  possible  symptom, 
the  fearful  ravages  which  confirmed  disease  was 
making  on  his  constitution. 

Mr.  Fitzmaurice,  hearing  he  came  upon  busi- 
ness, and  pitying  his  blighted  youth,  encouraged 
him  to  sit  down. 
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knowledge  I  had  acquired.  Lady  Ormond  coun- 
tenanced and  encouraged  me,  and  often  lent  me 
useful  books.  The  neighbours  all  showed  me 
marked  good  will,  and  welcomed  me  cordially  to 
their  houses  whenever  I  had  leisure  to  enjoy  a 
little  recreation.  When  the  apprenticeship 
ceased,  I  resided  entirely  with  my  father,  who 
was  indulgent  and  kind.  I  had  as  much  employ- 
ment as  served  to  maintain  me,  and  in  short,  till 
the  death  of  my  mother  led  the  most  enviable  and 
happy  life.^' 

Here  the  speaker  paused ;  his  features  became 
agitated — he  breathed  short,  and  pressed  his 
hand  upon  his  heart,  as  if  to  still  its  accelerated 
pulsations.  Mr.  Fitzmaurice  waited  patiently 
till  he  was  able  to  resume  his  narrative ;  and,  after 
a  brief  interval,  he  went  on  to  say,  that  on  the 
decease  of  his  mother,  Mrs.  Nelson  was  solicited 
by  his  father  to  give  up  her  own  housekeeping,  in 
order  to  take  charge  of  the  domestic  management 
of  his  farm.  She  brought  with  her  at  first  only 
one  daughter — the  youngest ;  but  before  long,  she 
went  up  to  London  to  fetch  home  the  eldest. 

'^  Oh,  Sir,^^  exclaimed  the  tremulous  young 
man,  once  more  breaking  through  the  thread  of 
his  narration,  "  how  shall  I  find  words  to  describe 
the  violence — the  madness  of  the  love  I  conceived 
for  that  beautiful  creature !     She  had  not  been 
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what  was  taking  place,  and  put  it  into  the  post  at 
Ludlow. 

"  Meanwhile,  Mr.  de  Gray,  who  had  repeatedly 
met  the  unfortunate  Ruth  and  her  lover  walking 
about  the  lanes  in  our  neighbourhood,  and  had 
also  seen  the  latter  at  our  house  almost  every 
time  he  came  there  himself,  remonstrated  with 
my  aunt  on  the  impropriety  of  encouraging  these 
perpetual  interviews,  and  warned  her  to  place  no 
reliance  on  the  expectation  she  cherished  of  see-* 
ing  her  daughter  married  to  Mr.  Ormond ;  it  was 
a  mere  delusion,  he  told  her.  Frederic  might 
admire  Ruth  for  a  season;  he  might  even  be 
honourable  enough  to  take  no  advantage  of  the 
dangerous  confidence  that  was  placed  in  him; 
but  that  he  would  ever  become  the  husband  of 
one  who  (though  so  beautiful,  so  superior  in  man- 
ners and  acquirements  to  all  others  of  her  own 
class,)  was  still  so  far  beneath  him,  according  to 
the  opinion  of  the  world,  was  not  to  be  thought 
of.  My  father  chimed  in  with  Mr.  de  Gray, 
confirming  and  sanctioning  every  word  he  uttered; 
and  you  may  well  beUeve,  Sir,  that  in  my  heart  so 
did  I,  although  I  took  no  share  in  the  conversa- 
tion. 

"  For  a  day  or  two,  Mrs.  Nelson,  who  was  fond 
of  Mr.  de  Gray,  and  looked  up  to  him  with  a 
certain    degree   of  respect,   endeavoured    to   be 
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suffer  in  my  stead.  Mr.  de  Gray,  Sir,  is  that 
injured  man : — the  murder  of  which  he  is  accused 
was  committed  by  me  I*' 

Notwithstanding  the  calmness  which  the  self- 
denounced  criminal  professed  to  feel,  it  was  evi- 
dent as  he  uttered  the  last  sentence,  that  every 
fibre  in  his  frame  quivered  with  agony.  Mr. 
Fitzmaurice  was  himself  shaken  by  such  mixed 
emotions— joy  at  the  exculpation  of  Ernest— and 
commiseration  for  the  unhacknied  sinner  before 
him,  that  he  was  compelled  to  have  recourse  to 
the  water  on  the  table,  of  which  he  swallowed  a 
large  draught  before  the  sickening  horror  he  ex- 
perienced enabled  him  to  speak. 

"  Unhappy  man  !"  he  then  said,  "  was  it  mere 
jealousy  that  prompted  the  terrible  deed  ?  or  had 
you  any  additional  cause  of  hostility  against  your 
victim  ?*' 

**  I  hcLdy  Sir !  A  cause,  which  even  yet,  I  can- 
not reflect  upon  without  sensations  of  renewed — 
of  still  unsatisfied  revenge  and  abhorrence  !  Ruth 
— the  chaste,  the  beautiful,  the  guileless  and  be- 
loved Ruth,  had  fallen  a  prey  to  the  villain's 
seductive  arts !  My  father  made  the  discovery, 
by  overhearing  some  part  of  a  conversation  car- 
ried on  in  the  arbour  of  our  garden,  between  her 
and  her  betrayer.     He  darted  forward  and  sud- 
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the  frenzied,  the  deadly  craving  for  revenge  they 
awakened  in  ray  breast.  My  exasperated  father 
was  scarcely  less  transported  by  passion  than 
myself;  in  short,  we  strengthened  each  other  in 
our  vindictive  feelings,  and  continaed  nearly 
through  the  night,  talking  over  the  seveVal  methods 
that  occurred  to  us  of  bringing  our  enemy  to  pu- 
nishment. You  may  imagine,  then,  sir,  the  disposi- 
tion of  mind  I  was  in,  on  repairing  the  nextmoming 
by  appointment  to  Ormond  Hall.  Mr.  de  Gray 
had  engaged  me  to  put  up  some  book-shelves  for 
him,  and  though  but  ill  able  to  execute  the  imder- 
taking  with  my  accustomed  exactness,  I  had 
accomplished  it,  and  was  just  leaving  the  room 
when  my  eye  rested  upon  an  unsheathed  dagger 
lying  amongst  a  variety  of  other  curiosities  on  the 
table.  I  had  seen  it  before,  on  the  night  of  the 
ball  given  by  Sir  Everard  to  the  servants ;  I  had 
heard  his  nephew  observe,  as  he  attentively  sur- 
veyed it,  that  the  death  it  would  infedlibly  inflict 
by  a  single  blow,  would  at  least  be  an  easy 
one. 

'^  ^  The  experiment  shall  be  tried  I'  murmured 
I,  with  ferocious  determination,  ^  I  have  no  wish 
to  condemn  thee  to  a  prolonged  agony.  Thy  life 
is  doomed,  but  it  shall  be  taken  without  butchery.' 
Thus  resolved,  I  seized  the  dagger,  sheathed  it, 
and  deposited  it  within  the  bosom  of  my  coat. 
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which  you  know  must  annoy  me,  to  silence  me 
on  a  subject  much  nearer  your  own  heart ;  yet, 
why  do  I  say  heart  ?  you  can  have  none,  or  it 
must  be  of  the  blackest  dye,  to  have  permitted 
you  to  wrong  the  unfortunate  Ruth  in  so  irre- 
parable a  manner !' 

"  *  I  congratulate  you,  sir,'  answered  Mr.  Or- 
mond,  in  a  tone  of  mockery,  'on  the  despatch 
with  which  your  passion  for  prying  into  affairs 
that  do  not  concern  you,  is  sure  to  be  rewarded. 
Have  you  been  laudably  employed  this  morning 
in  listening  to  the  conversation  that  has  been 
passing  at  the  farm  ?  I  should  think  that  must 
have  been  the  case,  since  I  only  returned  from 
thence  five  minutes  ago,  and  had  not  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  you  whilst  there.' 

" '  What  possible  purpose,'  resumed  Mr.  de 
Gray,  extremely  irritated,  *  can  you  expect  to 
answer  by  all  this  insolent  ribaldry.  Will  it 
make  less  the  amount  of  your  guilt?  Will  it 
silence  the  complaints  of  Ruth's  family  ?  Will  it 
pacify  the  upbraiding  of  your  own  conscience,  if 
you  have  one?*. 

**  *  Perhaps  not,'  interrupted  the  other ;  *  but 
I  will  tell  you,  my  good  fellow,  what  this  flip- 
pancy of  mine  really  may  effect;  it  may,  when 
made  known  to  my  uncle,  in  addition  to  the 
naughtiness  I  have  perpetrated  at  the  farm,  in- 
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:ver,  to  contrast  your  coodact  witix  wioe,  and 

S  he  cannot  give  you  his  title^  at  laut  to  bcftov     — 
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property.     Xow  wh&t  is  the  tne  of  ntditng  me  ^ 

io  indefatigably  if  you  keep  all  jroor  disooreriei  to-^M 
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and  the  ladies,  and  my  life  tot  il,  you  ootae  int^^ 

)  large  slice  of  my  aunt's  fiaitoDe  u  weO  as  h«r- 

husband's.' 

"  •  Frederic,'  cried  Mr,  6e  Gray,  exaspcntrd 
beyond  all  measure,  '  I  ctmU  not  bare  bditrcd 
fou  to  have  been  so  vtle  a  misereuit !  To  bear 
yoa  alluding  with  such  callooi  derisian  to  Uu 
misery  you  hare  occasioned  at  the  ^na,  i>  wane 
even  than  to  hear  you  attempt  to  ddend  it,  1 
care  nothing  for  the  paltry  imimnuicina  too  hxn 
thrown  out  against  me  ;  yon  pot  no  fwnfidfno!  in 
them,  or  if  you  do,  your  opinion  is  of  Do  nlna 
to  me  now.     All  I  wisli  is 

" '  Come,  come,  sir,'  interrupted  Mr.  i 
■  enough  of  all  this !      Remenber  that  yoo   i 
:he  last  man  to  whom  I  am  mponsbte^  aod  I 
my  last  from  whom  I  am  indined  to  mdiirc  6 
anguage,  or  to  listen  to  a  aewmvtu     Be  so  g 
herefore,  as  to  leave  me.' 

"  Before   this   could  be  wmweied,  they  ^ 
oined  by  Miss  Ormond,  who  took  aome  jmaa  I 
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induce  Mr.  dc  Oray  to  accompany  her  on  a 
walk,  being,  I  am  well  convinced,  anxious  to  ter- 
minate a  conference  which  she  could  not  but 
perceive  was  of  no  amicable  nature.  She  was 
unsuccessful,  and  left  the  place  alone  though  with 
the  hope  that  Mr.  de  Gray  would  soon  follow 
her.  When  she  was  gone,  her  brother  put  the 
finishing  stroke  to  his  previous  insulting  arrogance, 
by  contemptuously  declaring  his  conviction  that 
Mr.  de  Gray  was  seeking,  in  a  clandestioe  man- 
ner, to  ingratiate  himself  in  his  sister's  favour. 
Every  other  charge  had  been  borne  without 
shrinking,  but  this  last  was  more  than  human 
nature,  could  tolerate.  It  drove  Mr.  de  Gray 
with  looks  almost  frantic,  from  the  hermitage ; 
and  in  a  shorter  space  of  time  than  I  could  have 
supposed  possible,  he  had  repaired  to  the  house, 
had  mounted  his  horse,  and  was  seen  again,  im- 
petuously riding  towards  one  of  the  park  gates. 
Mr.  Ormond  had  saluted  his  exit  from  the  little 
building,  by  a  scomftd  laugh ;  after  which  all  was 
profoundly  quiet.  I  might  then  have  quitted  my 
place  of  concealn^ent ;  but  one  of  the  women 
employed  in  sweeping  the  pleasure-grounds  was 
at  work  very  near  me;  and  I  had  no  wish  she 
shoidd  know  I  had  been  performing  the  part  of  an 
eaves-dropper.  Having  waited  till  she  had  re- 
moved to  some  distance^  I  stole  forth,  more  inve- 
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hall  usually  occupied  by  the  family,  I  was  struck 
with  consternation  at  the  sight  of  Mr.  de  Gray, 
conversing  earnestly  with  my  father.  I  would 
have  retreated ;  they  had  seen  me,  however,  and 
probably  from  my  looks  prognosticating  some- 
thing extraordinary,  anxiously  called  me  back.  I 
refused  to  return,  till  my  father  pursued  me,  and 
seizing  my  arm  drew  me  forward,  demanding  to 
know  in  heaven's  name,  what  was  the  matter  ? 
Grown  desperate,  I  then  exclaimed : — *  I  am  a  man 
of  blood  ! — I  am  an  assassin ! — You  should  fly  me, 
for  I  am  the  outcast  of  earth  and  heaven !'  Say- 
ing this,  I  staggered  towards  a  chair,  and  sinking 
into  it,  buried  my  face  in  my  hands  and  groaned 
aloud. 

"  *  Philip,  Philip  V  cried  my  poor  agitated  fa- 
ther, *  what  are  you  saying  ?  Of  whose  blood  do 
you  speak  ?  Tell  me  the  meaning  of  this  wild 
language !' 

"  *  It  can  have  no  meaning,'  cried  Mr.  de  Gray, 
*  do  not  alarm  yourself,  Mr.  Nelson ;— Philip  is 
incapable  of  the  crime  of  which  he  accuses  him- 
self !  Something  has  shaken  and  disturbed  him, 
and  when  he  recovers  his  composure,  he  will  tell 
us  what  it  was.' 

*'  *  Is  this  true,  my  son  ?  Is  it  indeed  as  Mr. 
de  Gray  supposes  ?' 

'* '  Oh  father !    why  do   you  thus  urge  me  ? 
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softened^  and  ended  by  throwing  herself  upon  my 
neck,  and  weeping  piteoasly,  saying  in  broken  ac- 
cents :  **  O  what  hast  thou  done,  unhappy  boy ! 
Thou  hast  taken  a  life  for  which  thou  must  forfeit 
thy  own  !  We  shall  lose  thee ; — my  Ruth  will 
die  of  hopeless  sorrow— and  thou — O  heaven  !— 
thou  wilt  perish  by  the  sentence  of  the  law  V 

"  *  What  talk  you  of  the  law,  and  of  his  perish- 
ing?' cried  my  father,  as  if  awakening  from  a 
trance,  *  has  he  done  any  thing  more  than  justice 
may  acquit  liim  for?  He  has  taken  our  ven- 
geance into  his  own  hands,  vengeance  for  such 
deepi^  deep  wrongs  as  can  never  be  repaired ;  if, 
in  so  doing,  he  has  been  guilty,  /  am  the  person 
to  suffer !  I  confirmed  him  in  his  revengeful 
feelings,  I  almost  instigated  him  to  punish,  at 
any  risk,  the  heartless  betrayer  of  my  brother's 
daughter.  If  the  law  condemns  the  act,  let  it 
condemn  us  both/ 

^^  ^  Mr.Nelson,  hear  me,^  said  Mr.  de  Gray,much 
affected  at  my  aunt's  profound  distress,  as  well 
as  by  the  self-sacrifice  my  father's  paternal  feelings 
led  him  to  determine  upon.  ^  I  grieve  to  witness 
the  tribulation  you  are  all  undergoing ;  I  grieve 
also,  let  me  add,  at  the  catastrophe  of  Sir  Ever- 
ard's  nephew,  and  I  am  truly  concerned  to  have 
been  present  at  the  time,  when  the  perpetrator  of 
the  deed,  made  an  avowal  of  his  crime.    But  for 
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*^  *  He  did,  indeed  sir;  my  countenance  betrayed 
to  him  that  all  was  not  as  it  should  be ;  he  fancied 
there  was  illness  amongst  us,  and  with  his  usual 
kindness,  inquired  anxiously  after  every  indivi- 
dual of  the  family.  When  he  named  the  ill-fated 
Ruth,  he  saw  such  confusion  in  my  looks,  that 
he  began  to  suspect  something  worse  than  a 
common  indisposition,  and  expressed  so  much 
interest  for  us,  and  questioned  me  so  closely,  that 
I  could  not  withstand  his  benevolent  ur- 
gency.' 

**  Here  he  was  impatiently  interrupted  by  my 
aunt,  who,  in  great  alarm,  cried  out ;  '  Oh, 
brother!  You  surely  did  not  communicate  to 
him  my  child's  disgrace  !' 

"  '  My  dear  nurse,'  said  Mr.  de  Gray,  sooth- 
ingly, *  supposing  he  didy  to  whom  could  he 
have  confided  the  afflicting  truth  with  more  se- 
curity of  receiving  good  counsel,  and  unfeigned 
commiseration  ?' 

"  ^  But  what  security  have  we  that  he  will  not 
betray  us  ?' 

"  *  Do  not  call  it  betraying  to  consult  with  a 
friend  of  long  standing,  and  whom  he  knows  to 
be  warmly  attached  to  you,  upon  the  best  means 
of  hushing  up  the  disastrous  affair,  and  of  with- 
drawing Ruth  from  the  observations  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood.    It  was  with  this  intention  that,  send- 
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that  I  had  been  sent  for  to  assist  a  relation,  who 
was  a  builder,  in  completing  a  heavy  piece  of 
carpenter's  work,  which  he  had  contracted  to  get 
finished  by  a  given  time.  There  was  some  truth 
in  this  statement,  the  artificer  in  question  having 
repeatedly  urged  me  to  become  one  of  his  work- 
men, and  renewed  the  appUcation  very  recently. 
Much  to  my  father's  relief,  no  suspicion  whatever 
was  excited  by  my  removal.  The  mysterious 
affair  of  the  murder,  continued  to  be  as  impene- 
trable as  ever;  a  thousand  wild  conjectures  were 
afloat,  but  not  one  that  approached  the  reality. 
Meanwhile,  the  unhappy  Ruth,  through  the  in- 
discretion of  a  female  servant,  became  acquainted 
with  the  frightful  end  of  her  betrayer.  Already 
disordered  both  in  mind  and  body — feverish, 
sleepless,  and  during  several  preceding  days, 
resolute  to  reject  almost  entirely  every  species  of 
nourishment,  the  tidings  were  too  much  for  her ; 
her  intellects  were  overthrown,  and  availing  her- 
self of  a  moment  when  she  was  left  unguarded, 
she  put  a  period  to  her  existence.  Shortly  after 
this  awful  termination  of  the  tragedy  in  which  I 
had  borne  so  prominent  a  part,  my  father  wrote 
me  word  that  as  soon  as  my  aunt  was  sufficiently 
recovered  from  the  shock  (which  had  thrown  her 
on  a  sick  bed)  of  her  daughter's  decease,  it  was 
his  intention  to  give  up  his  farm,  and  establish 
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malignity  Sir  George  Arundel  has  been  blacken- 
ing the  character  of  Mr.  de  Gray,  and  endeavour- 
ing to  affix  upon  him  the  execrable  charge  of 
having  murdered  the  nephew  of  his  benefactor, 
with  the  hope  of  succeeding  to  his  property. 
Such  intelligence,  of  course,  could  only  give  ad- 
ditional strength  to  my  determination  of  avowing 
myself  the  real  criminal.  Receive  therefore,  sir, 
my  deposition,  and  act  upon  it,  as  the  laws  may 
require." 

It  was  not  without  sorrow  that  Mr.  Fitzmaurice 
found  himself  under  the  necessity  of  complying 
with  the  unfortunate  young  man's  wishes.  Pro- 
per measures  were  taken  to  give  authenticity  to 
his  confession ;  a  warrant  was  made  out  for  his 
apprehension,  and  that  very  day  he  submitted, 
with  the  most  unaffected  resignation,  to  be  con- 
veyed to  the  nearest  prison,  there  to  await  his 
trial  at  the  approaching  assizes. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

■What  Iho'  Ihe  oHer'i  ctogg'd 

Witb  a  coniltliDD  thit  sooiewbat  man 

Ita  wortb,  since  madB  bf  one  who  U>  it  tirt 

Bimitif!    let,  woiild'at  oat  thou  be  h*p^«r 

Gooi<,  simple  loiil,  to  chingE  ft  (oliurj 

Home,  s  elraigLteded  iacomc  in  U17  vane  of 

Lifp,  for  ra.iv  and  afflutmcc.' 

NOT  B»  OLP  AS  IT  SEBMS,r-A  TIUOI-COtir.DT. 

[t  was  about  four  and  twenty  boars  tSter  the 
imentous  avowal  just  recorded,  that  a  chsist^ 
i  four  post  horses  were  seen,  dashing  fuhoosl; 
the  drive  leading  to  the  front  entrance  of  Mn> 
mond's  house  in  \A'ilts}kire.  It  was  a  bright 
nny  evening  early  ui  May;  Ella  was  readingat 
open  nindow  in  the  drawing-room ;  her  mother 
t  at  work  not  far  distant,  and  Sir  George  Atmi- 
],  who  had  dined  with  Uiem,  ant)  Tax  the  onlf 
est  tliey  had  liad,  was  walking  up  aitd  don 
s  apartment,  n-ith  what  has  long  been  voted 
unpardonably  detestable,  creakh^  shoes ;  now 
d  then  stopping  to 
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Oimond,  and  at  intervals  endeavouring  (though 
with  but  momentary  success,)  to  engage  the  at- 
tention of  her  daughter.  The  sound  of  the 
chaise,  its  rapid  advance,  and  the  unusual  hour 
of  its  coming,  awoke  in  her  far  more  interest  than 
any  thing  the  baronet  could  suggest,  and  she 
waited  impatiently  till  a  servant  should  inform 
them  who  the  vehicle  had  brought. 

^^  I  should  not  be  much  surprised,''  said  Sir 
George  in  a  low  voice  to  Mrs.  Ormond,  "  if  this 
were  a  messenger  bringing  intelligence  that  Er- 
nest de  Gray  has  been  committed  and  taken  from 
Ormond  Hall,  to  the  county  jail.  I  have  had 
information  given  me,  that  it  was  his  design  on 
leaving  London,  to  pay  Lady  Ormond  a  visit, 
and  I  think  the  number  of  those,  who  in  that 
neighbourhood,  believed  in  his  guilt,  was  quite 
sufficient  to  lead  to  his  being  taken  into  cus- 
tody." 

Mrs.  Ormond  perceiving  Ella's  eye  directed  to- 
wards her,  affected  not  to  hear  the  Baronet  very 
distinctly,  and  made  no  answer  to  what  he  said.  Pre- 
sently an  unwonted  sort  of  bustle  in  the  house,  and 
an  indistinct  murmur  of  voices,  reached  their 
ears,  and  before  they  could  ring  the  bell  to  ask 
what  was  the  matter,  the  drawing-room  door  flew 
open,  and  Ernest  de  Gray  himself  appeared,  and 
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murderer.     For  such   persons/'    he    continued, 
producing  a  large  sheet  of  folded  paper,  evidently 
engrossed  in  a  law-hand,    ^^  for  such  persons,  I 
have  been  provided  with  a  document,  by  which 
it  is  thought  that  even  the  most  reluctant  to  credit 
my  justification,    cannot  fail   to  be   convinced. 
Read  it.  Sir  George ;  it  is  an  attested  copy  of  the 
voluntary  confession  made  by  the  self-condemned 
and  pitiable  culprit,  whose  name  is  affixed  to  it, 
in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Fitzmaurice  and  another 
magistrate.  It  will  account  for  my  having  hitherto 
borne  so  passively  the  vile  and  wicked  calumnies, 
that  have  been  with  such  industry  circulated  re- 
specting me."     Then,  turning  to  Mrs.  Ormond, 
de  Gray  entreated  her  and  Ella,  to  accompany 
him  into  an  adjoining  room,  whilst  Sir  George 
was  engaged  in  perusing  the   important  paper; 
"  I  shall  there,"  he  added,  "  be  enabled,  without 
disturbing  his  attention,  to  give  you  an  abridged 
account  of  its  interesting  contents.     I  am  sure 
you  must  both  feel   anxious— painfully  anxious, 
to  learn  some  of  the  particulars   connected  with 
the  calamitous  transaction  of  last  August.     It  is 
a  subject  I  grieve  to  revive ;    but   circumstances 
render  my  doing  so  indispensable :  and  after  this 
afflicting  detail  has  once  been  given,  no  future 
allusion  to  it  shall  ever  escape  me." 

Having  thus  prepared  them,  he  proceeded  as 
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briefly  as  was  consistent 
late  the  narrative  Philij 
to  Mr.  Fitzmaurice.  T 
snonymuus  letter  the  fc 
addressed  to  Mrs.  Oi 
duct  of  her  son  in  re; 
struck  that  lady  fore 
grctted  the  angry  rcpr 
her,  and  now  lamentei 
merited  attack  it  had 
Frederic'3  supposed  a 
had  occasioned.  To  '. 
most  impatient  to  hea 
mystery  of  her  having 
the  hermitage,  moist  Ti 
doubt  nor  suspicion  no 
yet,  the  singularity  of 
curiosity  to  render  her. 
fied.  De  Gray  made 
her;  and,  she  then  o 
precaution  she  had  I 
from  the  hermitage  to 
destructive  weapon  into 
"  To  that  consider^ 
perhaps  am  indebted  ft 
as  soon  as  I  returned  t 
to  a  trial  which  might 
fatal  to  me.     When  in 
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lated  circumstantial  evidence,  which  it  was  suppos- 
ed might  be  brought  against  me,  this  occurrence 
of  a  dagger  known  to  be  mine,  covered  with  blood, 
and  found  at  such  a  critical  moment  in  the  her- 
mitage, must  have  decided  my  fate." 

**  But  would  it  not  have  been  self-murder,** 
said  Ella,  ^^  to  have  persisted  to  the  last  in  con- 
cealing the  name  of  the  real  criminal  ?" 

^^  I  am  not  casuist  enough  to  determine,*' 
answered  de  Gray ;  ^^  I  only  know,  that  I  should 
have  been  guilty  of  perjury  had  I  betrayed  Philip 
Nelson,  after  the  solemn  promise  I  had  given 
him,  never  to  reveal  his  secret.*' 

^^  Thank  heaven,"  resumed  Ella,  clasping  her 
hands,  and  looking  upwards,  ^^  thank  heaven  you 
have  been  spared  so  dreadful  a  trial !  Mamma," 
continued  she,  seeing  her  mother  looking  at  her 
with  some  surprise,  in  consequence  of  being 
wholly  unprepared  for  these  demonstrations  of 
interest  in  behalf  of  de  Gray,  ^*  mamma,  it  is 
time  you  should  read  my  heart;  and  even  in  the 
presence  of  Ernest,  I  will  not  scruple  to  tell  you, 
that  what  you  mistook,  during  my  illness  and 
slow  recovery,  for  indifference  or  averseness, 
was  in  fact  too  intense  a  degree  of  anxiety  respect- 
ing him.  Hovering  between  the  fear,  nay,  almost 
the  belief  of  his  being  guilty,  and  the  faint  hope 
of  his  proving  blameless,  I   knew   not  how  to 


regulate  my  bchaviou 
ward  off  mistrust  frot 
well  hear,  so  soon  aftei 
perienced,  tlie  sight  of 
so  forcibly  have  recalk 
of  his  lost  companion, 
added  she,  n  lively  blu 
"  I  have  long  been  mos' 
this  much-wronged  fri 
no  small  degree  of  se 
from  you," 

Whilst  Ernest  gratci 
hand  of  the  ingenuous 
smile,  said  ; 

"  But  why,  my  deal 
mand  about  the  matfa 
from  me  your  real  feeU 

"  Because,  had  I  on 
you  were  pleading  for  . 
son  for  refusing  to  add 
suspicions,  reluctantly: 
whioh  his  conduct  had: 

Mrs.  Ormond  now  ' 
done  :  Sir  George  Ana 
Ernest  de  Gray  accej 
tainly  preferred  the  J( 
high  connexion,  and  Q 
was — of  being  a  Barfli 
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consideration,  she  could  not  but  feel  mortified  at 
the  loss  to  her  daughter  of  distinctions  she  was 
herself  weak  enough  to  value  so  much  beyond 
their  worth.  However,  as  it  was  always  her  en- 
deavour to  "  assume  a  virtue  if  she  had  it  not,^' 
she  determined  to  avoid  betraying  her  vexation ; 
to  put  the  best  face  upon  the  matter,  rather  than 
incur  the  risk,  by  seeking  to  prevent  the  marriage, 
of  coming  to  an  open  breach  with  her  favourite 
child,  and  to  show  herself  as  cordially  disposed 
towards  Ernest  as  it  was  in  her  power  to  make 
her  countenance  appear. 

The  trio  still  remained  together,  still  continued 
pouring  enquiries  upon  de  Gray,  and  commenting 
upon  his  answers ;  and  thougn  it  was  now  nearly 
dark,  neither  remembered  to  call  for  lights,  nor 
bestowed  a  thought  upon  the  gentleman  in  the 
next  room.  Such  at  least  was  the  case  with  res- 
pect to  Ella  and  Ernest.  Mrs.  Ormond's  me- 
mory, doubtless,  was  not  so  remiss ;  but  it  was 
irksome  to  her  to  have  any  immediate  communi- 
cation with  him,  and  always  glad  to  put  off  the 
evil  day,  she  deliberately  resolved  to  forget  his 
vicinity,  as  long  as  circumstances  would  allow. 
At  last  a  servant  entered,  bringing  back  to  Ernest 
the  paper  he  had  left  with  Sir  George,  and  deli- 
vering to  his  mistress  a  message  from  the  Baro- 
net, purporting    that  an    appointment  at  home 
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cute  him  for  defamation ;  and  when  the  damages 
are  paid,  you  shall  have  leave  to  light  as  large  a 
bonfire  before  his  house  as  they  will  amount  to. 
Now  is  not  this  a  very  equitable  decision  ?  and 
a  great  deal  better  than  working  yourself  up  into 
an  honourable  fury^  and  insisting  upon  making 
the  baffled  detractor  fight  a  second  duel  ?" 

"  A  great  deal  better,  Ella.  Assure  yourself, 
however,  that  it  never  was  my  intention  to  chal- 
lenge him.  Poor  Sedley  has  done  as  much  for 
me  in  that  way  as  can  contribute  to  redeem  my 
reputation ;  and  I  must  say,  that  I  think  it  will 
be  far  more  firmly  established  by  legal  evidence, 
than  by  all  the  duels  that  could  be  fought.'' 

It  was  fortunate  that  neither  the  Ormonds,  nor 
in  fact,  Ernest  himself,  expected  much  from  the 
Baronet's  candour,  generosity,  or  that "  love  of 
justice,"  of  which  he  had  once  boasted  himself 
susceptible.  The  only  reparation  he  ever  made 
for  the  aspersions  he  had  uttered,  was  that  of 
abstaining,  for  the  rest  of  his  life,  from  visiting 
any  of  the  family. 

During  the  interval  that  elapsed  between  the 
apprehension  and  the  trial  of  Philip  Nelson,  his 
consumptive  symptoms  increased  upon  him  so 
fast,  that  he  died  in  prison.  As  his  guilt  could 
not  have  been  disproved,  and  the  law  must  have 
sentenced  him  to  a  public  execution,  those  who 
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took  an  interest  in  him  could  not  but  rejoice 
he  was  spared  the  shame  of  such  an  end. 
worthy  rector,  Mr.  Kirby,  visited  him  cootimj 
and  described  him  as  being  in  a  state  of  nunc 
most  sincerely  penitent,  humble,  and  submia 
The  berenved  mother  of  the  once  beautiful  H 
now  deprived  also  of  a  nephew  she  had  dt 
loved,  and  of  her  brother,  sunived  not  long 
destruction  of  her  family.  She  left  her  sun-i 
daugliter  to  the  eare  of  her  only  remaining  i 
tioii,  a  farmer's  wife  in  Wales,  and  breathed 
last  a  few  months  after  the  decease  of  yc 
Kelson. 

At  tJie  expiration  of  a  twelvemonth  from 
time  of  Frederic  Ormond's  tragical  end,  Ella 
de  Gray  proceeded  from  Orraond  Hall  to 
parish  church,  and  were  united  by  Mr.  Kirh 
the  presence  of  a  numerous  assemblage  of  as 
dial  and  zealous  friends  as  ever  young  pe 
were  blessed  with.  At  the  head  of  these  s^ 
I.ady  OmioTid,  with  nothing,  as  she  truly  avei 
to  regret,  but  that  Sir  Everard  had  not  li^-e 
witness  so  ausjiicious  a  day,  Misa  FlemE 
was,  of  course,  present,  and  when  the  t 
mony  was  over,  and  the  party  returned 
the  Hall,  would  have  dwelt  with  delight  on 
supposed  resemblance  she  had  all  at  once  di 
vered  between  half  a  dozen  of  her  own  nept 
iind  nieces  and  the  handsome  bride  and.  bi 
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groom.  But  luckily  for  the  company,  and  even 
for  herself — since  Mr.  Fitzmaurice  would  have 
been  sure  to  arrest  the  flow  of  her  eloquence-— 
Mr.  Roberts  took  possession  of  her,  and  claimed 
her  whole  attention  whilst  relating  the  success  of 
his  last  fishing  day,  and  describing  the  superior 
quality  of  his  new  artificial  flies.  Wearied,  but 
patient,  she  suffered  herself  to  be  monopolized, 
partly  as  a  proof  that  both  she  and  Lady  Ormond 
had  forgiven  what  had  passed  the  day  he  unex- 
pectedly met  Mr.  de  Gray  at  the  Hall ;  and  partly 
from  a  constitutional  good  nature,  that  rendered 
her  incapable  of  hurting  the  feelings  of  another 
by  any  appearance  of  slight,  or  any  voluntary 
exhibition  of  annoyance. 

Such  was  her  forbearance,  and  such  the  effect 
of  a  disposition  of  so  much  mildness  and  suavity 
upon  the  Squire,  that  after  taking  a  few  days  to 
ponder  on  the  subject,  and  to  work  himself  up  to 
a  suitable  pitch  of  courage  for  undertaking  so 
rash  a  measure,  he  actually  wrote  a  proposal  to 
her  in  due  form,  laying  himself,  his  fortune — ^in 
short,  all  his  worldly  possessions,  including,  of 
course,  dogs,  horses,  fishing-tackle,  and  sporting 
apparatus  of  every  description— at  her  feet. 

The  offer,  (whether  or  not  the  first  of  its  kind, 
she  best  knew,)  perplexed  her  extremely.  She 
dearly  loved  Lady  Ormond ;  yet  there  was  much 
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to  tempt  a.  spinster  v 
prospect  of  becoming 
tablishment,  and  wi 
tedious,  was  otherwii 
good  conduct,  good 
good  principles  went, 
to  wipe  oif  the  disg 
many  a  Miss  Flemm 
state,  when  no  cham 
but  too  ready  when  t 
of  doing  so  is  put  inb 
for  that  of  a  marriap 
the  one  now  in  que 
worthy  soul  could  co 
consulting  her  honour 
with  a  tear  in  her  63 
and  a  flush  upon  her 
library,  and  holding  fi 
said  with  a  nervous 
voice  almost  the  tone 

"  Will  you,  dear  b 
busy,  just  run  your  c 
put  me  into  such  a  Q 
sooner  have  expected 
an  application  of  this  ] 

"  Why,  my  good 
Ormond,  half  laughiqj 
one  hand,  whilst  stia 
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chilly  day  in  September)  with  the  other,  "  one 
would  almost  think,  by  the  agitation  yon  are  in, 
that  it  was  a  declaration  of  love." 

Poor  Miss  Flemroing  blaahed  scarlet,  but  turn- 
ing aside  her  head,  unable  to  repress  an  involun- 
tary giggle,  she  made  no  answer,  leaving  her  kind 
hostess  to  peruse  the  letter,  and  most  anxious 
to  hear  her  comments. 

An  unconscious  smile  stole  over  her  Ladyship's 
features  as  she  proceeded,  but  having  reached  the 
bottom  of  the  page,  and  seen  there  the  writer's 
signature  at  fail  length,  she  paused  a  moment^ 
and  then  siud : 

"  Well,  my  dear  Flemming,  I  suppose  you 
wish  to  hear  my  opinion  of  this  proposal  i  In 
the  first  place,  I  think  it  a  very  handsome  one. 
It  breathes  a  spirit  of  unquestionable  regard  and 
manly  sincerity;  and  with  such  a  man,  you  might 
be  reasonably  happy.  But  before  you  answer 
him,  let  me  warn  you,  my  good  friend,  both  for 
his  sake  and  your  own,  not  to  contract  such  an 
engagement  from  the  apprehension  of  ever  finding 
yourself  in  reduced  circumstances.  Whilst  I  live, 
my  heart  and  my  house  will  always  be  open  to 
you;  and  at  my  death,  you  will  find  yourself 
competently  provided  for.  1  wish  not  to  tie  you 
down,  however,  to  be  my  constant  companion. 
Whether  you  atay  with  me  or  not,  you  shall  from 
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this  moment  be  made  perfectly  independvnt ;  ind 
all  1  regret  is,  that  I  did  not  make  the  arrange- 
ment sooner.  Do  not  consider  what  I  now  say 
as  a  bribe  to  you  to  refuse  Mr.  Roberts.  Oa  tiie 
contrary,  X  should  be  happy  to  see  you  b<»toir 
your  hand  upon  him,  could  I  be  persuadiKl  that 
you  accepted  him  from  no  mere  motive  of*  pecu- 
niary prudence.  Marry  him  or  not  as  you  picue. 
But  whatever  your  determination  may  be,  you 
shall  be  made,  exclusive  of  what  be  may  do  (ot 
you,  entirely  free  from  contioal,  and  pat  in  as- 
sured possession  of  such  an  income  as  would 
make  you  easy  for  life,  even  were  you  living 
solely  at  your  own  expense." 

This  speech  which  was  uttered  by  Lady  Ormond 
whilst  still  holding  the  poker,  unknown  to  herself, 
and  flourishing  it  vigorously  about  in  tlie  eager- 
ness of  discourse,  had  the  effect  of  touching  the 
affectionate  heart  of  Miss  Flemming  so  deeply  aa 
to  draw  a  shower  of  unfeignedly  grat«;ful  tean 
from  her  eyes.  Tlie  conclusion  of  the  business 
was,  that  her  liberal-minded  hostess  sent  bcr  to 
her  own  room  to  compose  heraelf;  and  when 
there,  the  first  thing,  after  drying  her  eyes,  that  «he 
did,  was  to  write  the  humblest  acknowledgoieiits 
for  Ms  good  opinion  to  ber  unexpected  tniitar, 
vrith  a  rejection  worded  so  gently,  that  the  (tat  a( 
offending    him   was    perceptible    in    every    sen- 
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Much  relieved  by  having  accomplished  this 
task,  she  yet,  from  motives  of  delicacy,  said  no- 
thing to  Lady  Ormond  till  questioned,  dreading 
to  have  it  thought  that  she  was  in  any  hurry  to 
induce  her  to  fulfil  the  promised  dispositions  in 
her  lavour  of  which  she  had  spoken.  The  matter 
being  once  clearly  understood,  her  Ladyship 
without  delay  forwarded  directions  to  her  ^ent 
to  take  the  necessary  measures  for  immediately 
transtening  to  Miss  Flemtning  the  property  she 
meant  to  secure  to  her.  Had  she  chosen  it,  this 
transfer  would  have  put  her  in  actual  possession 
of  a  sufficient  revenue  to  enable  her  to  set  up  h^ 
tent  wherever  she  pleased.  But  her  honest  at- 
tachment forbade  the  admission  of  any  such  wish. 
The  sense  of  independence  made  no  other  differ- 
ence in  her  conduct  and  feelings,  than  that  of 
increasing,  if  possible,  her  deference  and  humility. 
To  love  her  benefactress  better,  was  scarcely  in 
her  power.  The  augmented  regard  was  all  on 
Lady  Ormond's  side,  who  experienced  in  its  fiill 
extent  how  true  it  is,  that  those  we  serve  are  pre- 
cisely the  persons  whom  those  very  services  teach 
us  to  hold  dearer  than  we  ever  did  before. 

For  some  time  after  his  marriage,  Ernest  de 
Gray  knew  but  one  draw-back  to  his  perfect  feli- 
city. Happy  the  man  of  whom  that  can  be  said ! 
He  felt  that  it  would  be  a  subject  of  severe  regret 
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and  mortification  to  his  generous  friend  n 
fender  Sedky.  Tliat  he  for  wliom  that  you 
so  fearlessly  ventured  his  life — wliom  h( 
though  untmsted,  confided  in  as  an  ini 
man,  wlit.'n  every  voice  was  raised  in  liis  a 
tion — that  /«•  should  have  stepped  in  he 
liim  and  the  wumaik  he  loved,  could  not  bu 
most  trying  occurrence.  All  that  Ernest 
do  to  break  the  shock,  was  to  write  to  hi 
day  before  the  t-eremony,  not  as  if  to  quali 
act,  or  to  oft'cr  any  vindication  of  hirase 
haviiifj  determined  upon  it,  but  simply  to  i: 
him,  earlier  than  he  would  leam  it  firom  the 
lie  papers,  that  such  a  match  was  about  tt 
place.  He  added  nothing  further,  called  1 
cungratulntiuns,  (which  to  have  done  wou 
fact,  have  been  insulting)  but  wound  up 
warm  and  cordial  thanks  for  the  noble  relian 
had  placed  in  him,  and  hearty  wiahes  for  h 
tire  restoration  to  health. 

No  answer  was  received  to  this  unwe 
letter,  nor  any  tidings  heard  to  set  de  C 
mind  at  ease,  till  he  learnt  by  actndent,  and 
great  joy,  of  the  revival  of  Sedley's  anxic 
travel,  and  of  his  departure  to  visit  the 
with  an  accomplished  and  experienced  f 
who  had  already  traversed  several  of  the  n 
in  that  part  of  the  globe. 
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Ella  and  de  Gray,  though  not  constant  resi- 
dents at  Ormond  Hall,  spent  much  of  their  time 
there,  to  the  infinite  delight  of  its  warm-hearted 
mistress.  They  ever  were  welcome  guests,  also, 
at  Holme  Court ;  and  though  occauonally  they 
resorted  to  London  during  the  gay  season  of  the 
year,  they  eventually  rented  a  beautiful  place  at 
no  great  distance  either  l!rom  the  Hall  or  from  the 
Fitzmaurices,  and  made  it  their  head-quarters  as 
long  as  Lady  Ormond  lived. 

Mrs,  Ormond's  was  not  a  happy  old  age.  Her 
children,  indeed,  hehaved  affectionately  and  most 
attentively  to  her.  But  the  marriage  of  Ella  had 
disappointed  her  most  ambitious  views,  and 
soured  her  temper.  She  was  rich,  but  solitary, 
since,  with  an  extensive  acquaintance,  many  of 
whom  were  individuals  full  of  genius  and  emi- 
nently agreeable,  she  had  not  one  select  and  real 
friend.  She  had  lived  in  the  world  and /or  the 
world ;  and  her  reward  was,  that  when  her  spirits 
and  her  strength  began  to  fail,  she  was  neglected ; 
and  being  unable  to  bear  the  fktiguo  of  giving 
splendid  parties,  was  hardly  known  to  be  still  in 
existence. 

Her  daughters,  at  length,  became  her  only 
visitors ;  yet  even  their  presence  and  unwearied 
kindness  could  not  make  her  forget  her  son — ^her 
harshly  treated  son — nor  erase  from  her  mind  the 
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